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WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE,  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  our  title,  has  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  his 
time  that  his  biography,  which  is  to  be  narrated  in  this  work,  will  virtually 
embrace  the  whole  social  and  political  history  of  the  last  fifty  years:  for 
no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  political  movements  and  stirring 
events  of  the  last  half  century  can  fail  to  see  how  large  a  space  in  the 
history  of  the  period  has  been  filled  by  this  one  man,  and  how  his 
incessant  energy  has  influenced  the  entire  political  condition  of  the 
country. 

A  history  of  the  last  half  century — a  period  teeming  with  vast 
interests  and  amazing  developments  of  social  and  political  progress — 
must  also  comprise  such  sketches  of  the  men  who  have  been  foremost  in 
the  direction  of  national  affairs  as  will  fully  and  vividly  interpret  those 
personal  associations  which  are  inseparable  from  great  advances  in 
whatever  direction  they  may  be  made:  prominence  will  therefore  be 
given  in  these  pages  to  the  lives,  the  aims,  and  the  characteristics  of 
those  leaders  of  thought  and  action,  who  have  left  their  impress  on  the 
living  world  of  our  time. 

Even  those  names  which  bear  immediately  on  the  main  current  of 
events  will  form  a  grand  muster-roll  of  statesmen,  legislators,  judges, 
soldiers,  orators,  philosophers,  philanthropists,  and  men  of  literature  and 
science,  upon  which  will  appear  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Earl  Grey,  Welling- 
ton,    Lansdowne,    Brougham,     Melbourne,     Peel,    O'Connell,     Russell, 


Aberdeen,  Derby,  Ashley,  Cobden,  Bright,  Palmerston,  Fbwell  Buxton, 
Sidney  Herbert,  Denman,  Lyndhurst,  The  Napiers,  Raglan,  Clyde, 
Havelock,  Lawrence,  Macaulay,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Wheatstone,  Faraday, 
Newman,  Chalmers,  Maurice,  Rowland  Hill,  and  a  host  of  others,  of  some 
of  whom  the  pictures  will  need  to  be  revived  that  they  may  show  in 
unfaded  colours  to  contemporary  observation,  and  thus  clearly  illustrate 
the  marvellous  tale  we  have  to  tell. 

For  we  propose  to  recount  the  wonderful  story  of  the  half  century, — 
to  present  a  graphic  view  of  a  period  which,  perhaps  beyond  any  other,  has 
been  marked  by  mighty  events,  intense  inquiry,  and  striking  incidents. 
The  half  century  which  comprehends  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
Abolition  of  Slaver)-  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the 
amelioration  of  the  Criminal  Code,  the  Chartist  Agitation,  the  great  tide 
of  Emigration,  the  Discovery  of  the  Gold-fields,  the  adoption  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  the  Crimean  War,  the  removal  of  Religious  Disabilities,  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  the  Relief  of  Famine,  the  Great  International  Lxhibition, 
the  Lxtension  of  the  Franchise,  Vote  by  Ballot,  the  development  of  Steam- 
ship navigation,  and  of  the  Railway,  Postal,  and  Telegraph  systems,  cannot 
fail  to  yield  scenes  and  episodes  full  of  fascinating  interest,  a  wide  gallery 
of  attractive  pictures — a  history  full  of  absorbing  topics  and  recollections. 

We  will  only  add  one  word.  Those  pages  will  display  no  party  bias. 
The  Book  will  be  a  record,  and  will  take  no  side:  political  propagandism 
is  no  part  of  its  function.  But  it  will  endeavour  to  be  true,  earnest,  and 
sympathetic  in  tone — a  book  appealing  to  the  best  sentiments  of  citizens 
in  all  ranks  and  of  all  classes. 

The  Work  will  be  printed  on  super-royal  Svo,  and  completed  in  four 
volumes,  price  gs.  6d.  each.  The  volumes  will  be  bound  in  cloth,  in  a 
substantial  and  elegant  style,  with  burnished  red  edges,  fitting  them  either 
for  continuous  present  use  or  a  place  in  the  library  shelf;  and  each  will  be 
illustrated  with  eight  authentic  portraits  of  the  leading  men  of  the  time. 
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It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the 
last  half  century,  without  giving  some  atten- 
tion to  the  political  events  which  characterized 
the  previous  ten  years,  and  the  condition  of 
the  country  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1-21  many 
significant  changes  were  being  made  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  this  country. — 
changes  which  to  sagacious  observers  be- 
tokened the  approach  of  that  new  era  on 
which  ten  years  afterwards  the  nation  entered 
with  a  swift  unmeasured  stride. 

Fifty  years  earlier  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham 
had  advocated  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  re- 
form which  he  did  not  live  to  bring  before  the 
government,  and  the  attempt   had   been  re- 
v  his  illustrious  son  William  Pitt  in 
17--.  and  again  in  17-5.  but  without  success. 
nch   revolution    alike  aniii 
and    stimulated   the  opponents  of 
popular   representation.      It   had    the   effect 
of  changing  Pitt    himself  not  only  into  an 
enemy  to  the  opinions  which  he  had 
|    r.-ecutor  of  tl 
Vol.  I. 


by  expressing  those  opinions  in  language 
scarcely  more  violent  than  that  which  he  had 
himself  used,  brought  themselves  within  the 
prosecution  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
petitions  signed  by  thousands  of  persons  were 
presented  to  parliament  from  the  large  towns, 
from  Sheffield,  from  Birmingham,  and  from 
Edinburgh — the  latter  containing  so  many 
names  that  it  extended  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  floor  of  the  house.  Among  these  peti- 
tions the  most  important  was  one  from  "the 
friends  of  the  people,"  presented  by  Mr.  Grey, 
which  was  so  ably  and  temperately  drawn, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  true  pre- 
cursor of  most  of  the  representations  in  the 
cause  of  parliamentary  reform  which  have  since 
been  recognized.  In  one  portion  of  it  the 
petitioners  offered  to  prove  that  upwards  of 
97  members  were  actually  nominated,  and  70 
more  indirectly  appointed  by  peers  and  the 
treasury,  and  that  91  commoners  procured 
the  election  of  139,  so  that  306  members,  or 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  returned  by  160  persons.  "I 
id  Mr.  (Jny.  "that  this  is  the  con- 
dition of  England:  if  you  say  it  is  not.  do  jus- 
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tico  on  yourselves  by  calling  on  us  for  the 
proof,  and  expose  your  calumniators  to  re- 
proach;  but  if  it  be  the  condition  of  England, 
:  hall  it  not  be  redressed?"  It  was  not  re- 
dressed. The  horrors  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  so  affected  the  minds  of  the  legisla- 
ture, that  though  a  long  debate  followed,  and 
the  petition  was  supported  by  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  and  Francis;  the  house,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  led  by  Fitt,  refused  the 
challenge  to  examine  the  truth  of  Mr.  Grey's 
assertions  and  deferred  reform  for  thirty-nine 
years.  For  the  war  with  France  followed,  and 
the  distress  and  want  which  accompanied  that 
long  struggle  was  but  little  diminished  when 
at  last  peace  was  proclaimed.  The  country 
seemed  for  the  moment  exhausted,  the  landed 
interests  alone  having  profited — because  of 
the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  rentals.  The  "  protec- 
tion" of  British  agriculture — which  we  can  now 
see  was  the  compensation  of  these  interests 
against  the  fall  of  the  former  war  prices — was 
_  effected  by  an  import  duty  placed  upon  foreign 
corn,  and  as  we  have  long  ago  discovered  was 
the  protection  of  a  comparatively  diminishing, 
— at  the  expense  of  an  increasing — portion  of 
the  community.  The  measure  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  war  revived  the  cry  for  reformed 
representation  in  parliament.  The  corn-laws 
could  never  be  repealed  while  those  who  were 
supposed  to  profit  by  them  could  secure  a  large 
government  majority.  In  1817  the  colliers 
of  Bilston  conceived  the  idea  of  walking  up 
to  London  in  a  body,  and  appealing  to  the 
Prince  Regent  to  aid  them  in  their  distress. 
The  Manchester  operatives  were  fired  with  the 
simplicity  of  this  notion,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  determined  to  make  the  journey  to 
the  metropolis  on  foot  to  beg  the  government 
to  consider  their  needs,  and  to  give  them  the 
political  reform  which  alone  was  wanting  to 
restore  them  to  a  better  condition.  The  plan 
was  that  of  honest,  simple  men,  and  so  little 
did  they  regard  their  own  probable  vicissi- 
tudes on  the  journey  that  it  was  a  part  of 
their  plan  for  each  man  to  carry  with  him  a 
share  of  such  food  as  might  be  required,  and 
a  blanket,  that  he  might  sleep  in  any  shelter 
that  could  be  found.      This  project  of  the 


"  blanketeers,"  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
arou  ted  alarm  among  the  authorities,  who  were 

still  liable  to  a  panic  at.  any  movement  which, 
however  inconsistently,  remind' <1  thrm  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  already  suspended,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Manchester  workmen  were  arrested.  The  larger 
number  of  their  followers  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt, and  the  few  who  endeavoured  to  cany 
out  their  intention  were  stopped  by  troops 
stationed  along  the  roads,  and  after  being 
searched  were  either  driven  back  or  impri- 
soned. No  weapons  were  found  upon  them; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  to  say 
something  to  excuse  these  proceedings,  and 
so  it  is  recorded  that  among  the  number  of 
men  who  had  agreed  to  tramp  to  London  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  parliament  "two 
unusually  long  knives"  had  been  discovered. 

But  an  event  soon  after  happened,  which 
still  more  forcibly  affected  the  imagination  of 
the  people,  and  which  also  tended  to  add  the 
dangerous  element  of  popular  resentment  to 
the  demands  for  political  representation.  In 
1819  the  question  of  Reform  had  been  once 
more  brought  before  parliament  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  member  for  Westminster,  the  for- 
midable opponent  of  Sidmouth  and  Percival, 
the  man  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  a  breach  of  privilege  and  afterwards  re- 
leased— the  friend  of  Home  Tooke — the  out- 
spoken generous  old  English  gentleman  who 
was  then  in  the  van  of  the  reform  movement. 
He  brought  forward  no  specific  measure,  but 
asserting  the  principle  of  the  old  maxim  of 
common  law,  that  "the  people  of  England 
have  a  property  in  their  own  goods  which  are 
not  to  be  taken  from  them  without  their  con- 
sent," applied  it  to  the  argument  that  every 
person  paying  taxes  was  entitled  to  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  a  representative  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  moved  "that  the  house 
should  take  the  subject  of  the  representation 
into  its  consideration  early  in  the  next  session." 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  very  consider- 
able majority,  and  its  proposer  very  shortly 
afterwards  found  himself  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  £1000  and  three  months'  imprisonment  in 
the  King's  Bench  for  addressing  to  his  COn- 
stituents  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  what  was 
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popularly    known    as    the  "Peterloo    Mas 

For  tli 

sustained  by  Leaders  who  urged  them  to  de- 
mand Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  repeal 
of  the  taxes  on  corn,  had  now  assumed  pro- 
portions  which  were  more  alarming.    Numer- 

I  iea  were  formed  in  various  industrial 
centres,  and  especially  in  the  manufacturing 

districts,  ami  doubtless  much  inflammatory  and 
even  seditious  language  was  used  at  some  of 
the  meetings.  Women  as  well  as  men  were 
formed  into  associations.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  workmen  promoted  "sister  socie- 

C0-operating  with  the  men  for  secur- 
ing political  reform,  and  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  a  "deep-rooted 
hatred  of  our  tyrannical  rulers.*'  Assemblies 
of  small,  and  sometimes  of  large  bodies  of 
people  were  regularly  held  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day — not  very  surprising,  perhaps,  when 
we  consider  that  the  working  day  then  con- 
sisted of  most  of  the  daylight  hours.  An  en- 
deavour was  made  to  organize  communications 
between  the  societies  of  various  districts  to 
enable  tliem  to  unite  in  their  common  effort. 
Tt  was  averred  that  companies  of  workmen 
met,  unarmed  it  is  true — but  still  to  practise 
marching  and  drill — and  this  was  held  to  be 
evidence  of  preparing  for  an  insurrection,  dur- 
ing which  they  might  possess  themselves  of 
weapons.  In  all  these  charges,  however,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  authorities  who  professed 
to  preserve  order,  were  themselves  the  first 
to  proceed  to  actual  violence.  Amidst  wide- 
spread and  increasing  discontent  nothing  was 
conceded — no  honest  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  causes  of  disaffection — no  attempt  was 
made  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  alleviate 
the  distress  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  dis- 
loyalty. With  what  seems  almost  like  unrea- 
soning fear,  repressive  measures — and  what 
was  worse,  weakly  vindictive  measures — 
were  adopted.  The  government  became  the 
aggressor,  and  if  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 

ad  even  a  large  number  of  the  people 
themselves,  had  not  been  wiser,  calmer,  and 
even  morally  stronger  than  their  rulers — that 
which  was  but  a  detached  series  of  rii 
have  become  a  general  insurrection. 


of  tl  i  i   l<  iders  was  I [enry  Hunt — 

known  then  and  ever  since  as  "I  Irator  I  funt" 

an  opulent  Wiltshire  fanner,  and  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Glastonbury,  who  had  begun 
life  as  an  ardent  and  loyal  patriot.  Wl 
was  thought  that  the  country  was  in  danger 
of  inva  ion  he  offered  his  whole  stock  (worth 
£20,000),  if  needed,  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment,and  also  ')i'  aged  to  enter,  with  three  of 
his  servants, all  mounted  and  equipped,  at  his 
own  cost,  as  volunteers,  into  any  regiment  of 
horse  that  might  be  chosen  to  make  the  first 
charge  on  the  enemy.  He  afterwards  joined 
the  Marlborough  troop  of  cavalry,  but  had  a 
dispute  with  Lord  Bruce,  whom  he  challenged, 
and  was  in  consequence  indicted  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  fined  £100,  and  imprisoned 
for  six  weeks.  This  may  have  had  some  effect 
in  determining  him  to  become  a  "radical  re- 
former," but,  at  any  rate,  he  soon  took  the 
ion  of  a  trusted  and  unflinching  champion 
of  the  popular  cause,  and  as  he  was  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  won  the  good  opinion  of  his 
neighbours  by  his  equitable  judgments  at  the 
''court  leet,"  as  well  as  by  his  gift  of  speech, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  reform  movement 
in  that  district.  The  alarm  of  the  government 
at  the  reports  which  were  received  of  the 
organization  of  the  reformers  resulted  in  the 
issue  of  a  circular  letter  by  the  secretary  of 
the  home  department,  instructing  the  lord- 
lieutenants  of  the  "disturbed  counties"  to  take 
immediate  and  effectual  measures  for  preserv- 
ing the  peace,  to  excite  the  magistrates  to 
activity,  and  to  give  directions  to  the  yeomanry 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  in  case  of  their 
being  required.  These  orders,  while 
they  increased  the  exasperation  of  the  popu- 
lace, seem  to  have  been  regarded  without  much 
dismay,  for  in  less  than  a  week  afterwards  a 
great  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham,  at 
which  about  15,000  persons  were  present. 
The  object  of  the  meeting,  was  not  riotous, 
though  it  was  obviously  illegal.  The  people 
assembled  without  turbulence,  and  dispersed 
without  serious  disorder,  but  the  resolutions 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  defiant  protest.  It 
was  agree.]  that  tie  meeting  should  elect  "two 
legislatorial  attorneys  and  representatives  of 
Birmingham,"  and  the  two  gentlemen  chosen 
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wereMajor<  'artwright.a  well  known  reformer, 
and  Sir  Charles  Wblseley,  neither  of  whom 

were  pi  i   ent.   The  latte cepti  d  th 

and  declared  that  he  would  claim  a. seat  in  the 

Souse  of  <  '"iimiuii  .  the  r<  ull  being  thai  he 
was  arrested  at  his  own  bouse  and  carried  to 
Knutsford,  to  answer  for  something  he  had 
said  at  another  meeting  at  Stockport.  A  pi.. 
clamation  was  issued  against  "seditious  and 
treasonable  speeches,  delivered  at  meetinj 
held  tn  petition  for  reform,  where  attempts 
had  been  made  to  bring  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt the  government  and  constitution,  and 
particularly  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment," and  it  declared  that  "many  wicked  and 
seditious  writings  had  been  printed,  published, 
and  laboriously  circulated."  All  persons  in 
authority  were  urged  to  assist  in  repressing 
the  disorders  complained  of,  and  in  bringing 
the  perpetrators  to  justice.  Neither  the  pro- 
clamation nor  the  previous  arrests  were  suf- 
ficient to  deter  the  leaders  of  the  reformers  in 
Manchester  from  summoning  a  meeting  to 
follow  the  example  of  Birmingham  by  choosing 
*a  representative;  but  Hunt  interposed  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  abandon  this 
design,  as  it  had  been  declared  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  law.  It  was,  however,  decided  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held  for  the  strictly  legal 
purpose  of  petitioning  for  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
mentary representation,  and  on  this  condition 
Hunt  consented  to  be  present  and  to  address 
the  assembly. 

The  objects  and  probable  consequences  of 
a  meeting  which  it  was  known  would  num- 
ber many  thousands  of  persons,  were  at  once 
exaggerated,  and  were  probably  misrepresented 
to  the  government.  The  local  authorities 
were  in  just  such  a  panic  as  would  be  likely 
to  lead  them  to  wild  and  indiscriminate  ag- 
gression, and  this  result  was  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  duty  of  repression  being  in- 
trusted to  the  yeomanry,  of  which  the  officers, 
and  even  the  troopers,  to  a  great  e\i 
sisted  of  a  number  of  hot-headed  young  men, 
the  scions  of  those  parvenu  families  which  had 
a  professedly  aristocratic  contempt  for  the  mill 
hands  and  other  operatives  who  formed  the 
main  body  of  the  reformers'  league. 

The   meeting   was   fixed   for   the    ICth   of 


and  it  soon  became  evident  that  th 
assembly  won  1. 1  bean  imposing  demonstration, 
while  an  enormous  number  of  persons  were 
also  drawn  t..  the  spot  from  motives  of  curi- 
osity. The  various  club  anda  ociations  from 
surrounding  towns  and  a  illagescame  in  orderly 
array,  many  of  them  marching  with  bands  of 
music  and  with  banners,  on  which 
scribed  various  niottoessuchas"No<  loi  a  Laws," 
"Annual  Parliaments,"  "Univci  al  Suffrage,'' 
"Vote  by  Ballot,"  &c,  w  Idle  one  largo  standard 
bore  the  motto  of  William  Wallace,  "God 
armeth  the  patriot"  Among  the  clubs  were 
two  composed  of  women,  one  of  which  num- 
bered 150  members,  and  many  other  women 
accompanied  their  friends  to  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  meeting — a  large  field  near  St.  Peter's 
Church,  and  known  as  St.  Peter's  Field,  or 
Peter  Loo — on  the  site  of  which  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  now  appropriately  stands. 

The  first  body  of  reformers  began  to  arrive 
a  little  before  noon,  and  themultitude  increased 
until,  as  it  was  computed,  about  Stl,000  persons 
were  present,  a  number  certainly  sufficient  to 
have  overborne  any  force  likely  to  be  brought 
against  them  had  the  designs  of  their  meeting 
been  such  as  were  imputed  to  them.  A  body 
of  special  constables  had  taken  up  a  position 
on  the  field  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  was  to  speak  from  a  wagon  converted 
into  a  platform.  No  resistance  was  offered  by 
the  crowd,  which  parted  on  both  sides  to  make 
way  for  them.  The  orator  made  his  appear- 
ance amidst  enthusiastic  applause.  The  con- 
stables so  disposed  themselves  as  to  form  a 
line  of  communication  between  the  platform 
and  the  house  where  the  magistrates  were  sit- 
ting. Mr.  Hunt  calmly  commenced  his  address, 
but  had  not  proceeded  far  before  a  body  of 
yeomanry  cavalry  advanced  upon  the  multi- 
tude at  a  brisk  trot,  causing  an  outcry  and 
panic  among  the  people  nearest  to  them. 
After  riding  into  the  iuclosure  tke}r  drew  up, 
unmolested  by  the  people,  and  formed  their 
ranks,  which  had  fallen  into  disorder  by  this 
display  of  their  prowess.  They  then  drew 
their  swords,  and  brandished  them  in  a  threat- 
ening manner.  This  failed  to  terrify  the  mul- 
titude, who,  responding  to  the  call  of  their 
leaders,  gave  three  cheers.    While  Mr.  Hunt, 
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h,  assured  his  hearers  thai 
induct  of  the  yeomanr)  «as  bul  a  trick 
ded  to  disturb  the  meeting,  the  assailants 
dashed  into  the  immense  crowd  (which  made 
way  on  all  si  1 30ns  being  injured 

l>_v  the  struggle  and  pressure),  and  rode  up  to 
the  platform,  v<  here  the  officer,  still  flourishing 
his  swi.nl.  called  on  Hum  to  surrender  as  his 
prisoner.  After  calling  on  the  people  to  con- 
themselves  peaceably,  and  to  offer  uo 
resistance,  Hunt  replied  that  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  any  i  n  il  officer  who  would  pro- 
duce a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  upon 
which  Nodin,  tin-  principal  constable,  came 
forward,  showed  the  warrant,  and  quietly  took 
him  into  custody,  igainst 

whom  warrants  were  issued  being  also  appre- 

It  was  afterwards  declared  that  the  Riot 
Act  hail  been  read  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
ill-disciplined  troop,  and  this  may  have  been 
the  case — but  there  was  no  riot,  the  reading 
place  where  nobody  could  hear  it,  and 
the  multitude  were  not  called  upon  to  disperse. 
That  they  would  have  dispersed  quietly, 
even  after  the  arrest  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
there  can  be  little  doubt — but  such  a  ter- 
mination of  what  had  been  represented  as  a 
rous  duty  was  too  inglorious  for  the 
armed  and  mounted  heroes,  who.  raising  the 
cry  "f  "Have  at  their  rla^s!"  spurred  again 
into  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  cutting  right  and 
left  with  their  swords,  and  trampling  down 
men  and  women  under  their  horses'  hoofs. 
The  people  could  not  at  first  escape — the  mass 
behind  theni  was  too  dense.  A  number  of 
men  and  women  were  sabred — several  were 
killed,  among  them  a  woman  and  an  officer  of 
the  peace,  and  when  the  dense  assembly  at 
last  broke  and  fled  the  mounted  lawbreakers 
pursued  them.  Not  untd  this  had  there  been 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  vast  crowd,  and 
even  then  a  few  who  remained  on  the  field 
did  no  more  than  fling  some  stones  and  bricks 
aft-!'  the  aggress  rs,  who  sustained  no  Berious 
injury,  while  between  three  and  four  hundred 
of  the  people  present  were  more  or  less  badly 
maimed  or  wounded.  Meanwhile  Hunt  was 
conveyed  to  prison  by  his  captors,  who,  as  he 
gave  no  outcry  and  his  supporters  showed  no 


;  ton  to  rescue  him.  made  a  turbulent 
display  of  force,  and  not  only  mocked  and  in- 
sulted their  prisoner  but  threatened  In  in  with 
persona]  violence,  by  which  his  life  was  for 

a  time  in  danger. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  first 
charge  of  the  yeomanry  this  peaceable  as- 
sembly,  numerous  enough  to  haveovervi  helmed 
the  whole  armed  force  if  they  had  been  of  the 
same  lawless  temper  as  their  assailants,  had 
entirely  left  the  field,  which  was  filled  with 
horse  and  foot  soldiers  of  the  regular  troops, 
who,  if  they  had  been  appointed  to  disperse 
the  crowd  in  the  first  instance,  would  pro- 
bably have  done  so  with  some  dignity  and 
without  bloodshed.  Hunt  was  taken  before 
the  magistrates,  who  committed  him  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason  to  a  solitary  cell,  other 
prisoners  being  similarly  treated.  He  was 
afterwards  tried  and  condemned  to  three 
years'  imprisonment  in  Ilchester  jail,  a  sen- 
tence which  was  regarded  even  by  moderate 
people  as  a  great  overstraining  of  the  law. 

The  effect  of  the  "massacre"  was  immediate, 
and  the  memory  of  it  was  lasting.  Of  course 
an  exaggerated  and  partial  account  of  it 
quickly  reached  the  government,  and  thanks 
were  returned  to  the  magistrates  and  to  all 
the  military  employed  for  their  prompt  and 
efficient  conduct.  The  Reformers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  fired  with  indignation.  A 
meeting  was  held  in  Palace  Yard,  where 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  the  members  for  Westminster,  were  the 
principal  speakers.  Peterloo  became  the 
political  martyr's  field  of  the  time,  and  the 
assault  which  had  been  made  was  denounced 
as  a  foul  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen.  An  address,  founded  on  resolu- 
tions of  this  nature,  was  sent  to  the  Prince 
Regent;  but  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  those  who  regarded  reform  as  only 
another  name  for  revolution,  also  held  meet- 
ings, presented  counter  addresses,  and  offered 
to  raise  more  yeomanry  corps.  The  charge 
of  high  treason  against  the  prisoners  was 
abandoned,  and  terms  of  imprisonment  were 
substituted  for  the  capital  punishment  which 
the  terrorists  would  have  inflicted;  but  the 
government   was   for   a   time   upheld   in   an 
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unconstitutional  policy,  and  the  famous  or 
infamous  "Six  A.cts"  were  proposed  in  the 
Viscount  Sidmouthand  in  the  Corn- 
Lord  Castlereagh.  These  acts  were 
i  i  take  away  the  right  of  traversing  iu  cases 
of  misdemeanour  ;  to  punish  any  person  found 
guilty  on  a  second  conviction  of  libel,  bj  fine, 
impri  onment,  and  banishment  for  life;  for 
preventing  seditious  meetings  by  demanding 
the  names  of  seven  householders  to  any  re- 
quisition convening  a  meeting  for  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  connected  with  Church  or 
Slate ;  to  prohibit  military  training  except 
under  the  authority  of  a  magistrate  or  lord- 
lieutenant;  to  subject  cheap  political  periodi- 
cals to  a  duty  similar  to  that  on  newspapers, 
and  to  authorize  magistrates  to  enter  houses 
by  night  or  liy  day  to  search  for  arms  believed 
to  be  collected  for  unlawful  purposes.  With 
the  exception  of  the  bill  preventing  unauthor- 
ized military  training  all  these  acts  met  with 
able  opposition,  but  they  were  all 
passed  by  large  majorities  and  were  to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  five  years. 

These  were  the  gloomyr  and  disturbing  in- 
fluences under  which  the  nation  was  suffering 
at  a  time  when  pagans  celebrating'  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  British  arms  were  still  resounding 
in  Europe.  All  over  the  country  numbers  of 
people  were  in  a  condition  of  disaffection  and 
discontent.  Trade  languished;  industry  was 
suffering  under  the  weight  of  political  restric- 
tions and  the  reaction  following  a  war  which 
had  been  for  years  exhausting  our  true  re- 
sources. 

In  spite  of  the  attempted  suppression  of  all 
popular  demonstrations,  meetings  were  held  in 
the  chief  centres  of  labour,  and  the  effect  of 
the  Six  Acts  almost  seemed  to  have  been  to 
i  lie  illicit  acquisition  of  arms ;  while, 
of  course,  the  fact  that  armed  assemblies  were 
discovered  was  interpreted  to  justify  addi- 
tional rigour  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
There  was  nothing  that  really  betokened  an 
organized  rebellion.  In  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  midnight  drill  and  the  col- 
lection and  manufacture  of  pikes  and  muskets 
had  occupied  the  winter,  there  was  talk  of  a 
general  rising,  but  only  about  200  or  300  mal- 
contents assembled  at  Huddersfield,  and  these 


fore  :i  bodj  of  cavalry, 
lea\  ing  arms  and  Bag  upon  the  held.  At  Pais- 
ley and  at  Glasgow  the  walls  were  placarded 

with  proclamations  supposed  to  emanate  from  .i 
committee  about  to  form  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  commanding  mill-owners  and  manu- 
facturers to  stop  working  till  further  orders; 
lnii  the  result  was  only  to  cause  the  operatives 
to  spread  ill  idle  knots  about  the 
Still  a  feeling  of  dogged  opposition  was  mani- 
fest throughout  the  country,  and  armed  con- 
flicts between  the  people  who  persisted  in 
meeting  and  the  troops  sent  to  disperse  them 
occurred  iu  several  places.  In  England  and 
Scotland  the  Reformers  were  waiting  for  a 
change,  and  were  ready  to  go  to  extremities 
to  obtain  parliamentary  representation,  and, 
as  a  result,  a  popular  government;  but  there 
was  no  serious  symptoms  of  such  a  revolution 
as  had  taken  place  in  France,  and  was  dreaded 
by  the  antagonists  of  the  people  in  England. 

The  year  1820  opened  drearily  enough. 
The  death  of  an  aged  king  who  had  long  been 
obscured  as  an  imbecile  was  followed  by  the 
ceremonial  accession  of  a  Prince  Regent  who 
had  long  been  notorious  as  a  profligate. 
George  the  Fourth  had  in  effect  been  king 
for  ten  years.  He  was  already  past  the  prime 
of  life,  and  was  lying  sick  nearly  unto  death. 
He  was  embarrassed  iu  fortune,  end 
by  political  difficulties,  and  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  called  to  the  throne  was  still 
more  embarrassed  because  of  his  having 
contracted  marriage  with  the  Prince  ss  Can 
line,  whom  he  had  discarded, — from  whom 
he  desired  to  be  legally  separated,  and  who 
was  to  be  prevented  from  sharing  with  him  the 
coronation  that  would  have  given  her  the 
title  of  Queen.  There  would  be  no  advantage 
in  reviewing  that  long  trial,  which  sickened 
and  disgusted  all  decent  people,  and  caused 
the  fathers  of  families  to  banish  newspapers 
from  their  houses  lest  thejr  should  contain  the 
revolting  evidence  by  which  the  king  sought 
to  obtain  a  legal  separation.  There  is  no 
need  to  recount  the  sad  scene  of  the  weak, 
and  (as  some  still  think)  the  wanton  woman 
whose  demands  for  what  she  deemed  to  be 
justice  were  supported  by  men  destined  to 
hold  a  famous  place  in  the  national  history. 
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For  a  whole  year  that  history  was  defamed. 
The  coronation  was  preceded  by  a  suit  for 
divorce  by  a  kin;,'  who  had  to  hnrry  a  proro- 
gation of  Parliament  that  he  might  secure  a 
verdict,  and  narrowly  escape  the  dan 
a  recrimination  on  the  part  of  her  whom  he 
accused. 

:'  Caroline  of  Eh 
wick  popular  feeling,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
popular  discontent,  found  expression  in  riot 
and  disorder;  and  in  the  following  month 
(August,  1821)  the  king  visited  Ireland  with- 
out permanently  concilia:  .  and 
then  extended  his  journey  to  his  Hanoverian 
dominions,  where  he  enjoyed  a  second  coro- 
nation, unalloyed  perhaps  by  the  terrors  and 
anxieties  which  had  accompanied  t! 

With  all  the  events  of  which  the  foregoing 
are  intended  to  be  an  introductory  sum- 
mary, one  great  man — one  eminent  statesman, 
accomplished  scholar,  brilliant  and  convincing 
orator,  and  true  gentleman — was  associated 
in  his  relation  to  parliament  and  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  "  George  Canning," 
savs  an  able  biographer,  "  so  thoroughly  lived 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  that  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  character  of  the  man  is  most  clearl}- 
revealed  in  the  policy  of  the  statesman  and 
his  highest  life  culminated  in  a  European 
policy.''  This  is  a  pregnant  and  significant 
ace — one  perhap3  worth  remembering 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  social  and 
cal  relations  of  the  equally  eminent 
statesman  whose  name  in  the  following  pages 
is  more  particularly  associated  with  the  social 
and  political  progress  of  our  time. 

Canning,  without  the  advantages  of  high 
family  or  expected  fortune,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  where  he  star-ted  the  Microcosm  and 
made  other  literary  efforts  which  were  no  un- 
I )V  preparations  for  the  famous  wit  and 
ye  1  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  of  which 
he  was  editor  and  contributor  ten 
he  had  left  Oxford.  His  marriage  in  1798 
with  Miss  Jane  Scott,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
General  Scott,  improved  both  his  social  and 
political  position,  though  he  had  been  five 
years  in  parliament,  and  in  179G  had  been 
made  under-secretary  of  state,  in  which  office 
he  had  from  time  to  time  defended  tie 


of  Titt.      In  1801    he  went    cult   of  office  with 

Lis  patron,  returned  with  him  in  1804,  and 
again  left  the  government  on  Pitts  death  in 
lie  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  1^07,  but  withdrew  in  consequence  of  a 
duel  with  Castlereagh,  w-ho  was  minister  of 
war.  In  1812  he  had  refused  to  join  the 
cabinet  of   Lord    Liverpool  because  of   ll. 

fosal  of  the  premier  to  consider  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  as  the  representative  of  Liverpool. 

In  almost  all  respects,  except  in  relation  to 
the  reformers  of  England,  Canning  was  of 
large  and  liberal  views;  but  like  many  others 
who  probably  were  influenced  beyond  consist- 
I  c  cause  of  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  was  the  undeviatii 
ponent  of  the  demands  of  those  He-formers  who 
soon  acquired  the  name  of  Radicals.  The 
people  of  Liverpool,  however,  gave  him  their 
confidence,  and  he  sat  for  that  borough  until 
in  1S14  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon, 
returning  in  1816  to  become  president  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  the  Catholic  question 
being  left  open,  so  that  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  emancipation  were  not  outraged. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  Fourth, 
however,  his  chivalric  nature  revolted  against 
the  expectation  that  he  would  side  with  the 
king  in  any  endeavour  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  In  the  warm 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  Brougham  presented  the  mes- 
sage in  which  she  declared  that  she  had  come 
to  claim  her  rights  and  maintain  her  innocence, 
that  she  protested  against  a  secret  tribunal 
appointed  by  her  accusers,  and  that  she  appealed 
to  the  justice  of  the  house,  Lord  Castlereagh 
affirmed  that  ministers  were  neither  persecu- 
tors nor  prosecutors  in  the  matter,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  open  inquiry.  Canning, 
however,  solemnly  vowed  that  he  would  never 
place  himself  in  the  situation  of  her  accuser, 
and  that  he  would  take  no  further  share  in 
the  deliberations.  The  cabinet  determined 
to  proceed  with  the  case,  and  he  resigned  his 
office. 

It  was  then  that  he  retired  for  a  time  to 
Liverpool,  where  among  many  firm  political 
adherents  he  had  also  several  attached  friends, 
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one  of  the  staunchest.  and  most  intimate  of 
whom  was  Mr.  John  Gladstone,  a  merchant 
of  considerable  wealth  and  active  political 
influence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  one  of  the  most 
energetic  supporters  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  in 
1812  had  presided  al  the  meeting  held  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  him  to  represent  the 
borough,  and  had  addressed  an  assembly  held 
in  the  open  air  in  Castle  Street — reviewing 
the  commercial  position  of  the  country  and 
speaking  of  Canning's  character  and  ability 
in  terms  of  enthusiastic  praise.  Mr.  ( rladstone 
was  not  of  the  high  Tory  school,  and  his 
Liberal  tendencies  led  him  to  desire  to  sup- 
port Brougham  as  the  colleague  of  Canning 
as  against  General  Gascoyne  (a  candidate 
whose  family  held  large  property  near  Liver- 
pool), and  a  Mr.  Creevy,  a  thorough -going 
"Radical"  An  alliance  was  concluded,  how- 
ever, between  Brougham  and  Creevy,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  therefore  became  decidedly  Conser- 
vative and  supported  Canning  and  Gascoyne, 
who  were  successfully  returned,  duly  "chaired," 
and  carried  in  procession  through  the  town 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  house  in  Rodney  Street, 
where  Canning  addressed  the  crowd  from  the 
balcony. 

It  was  at  this  house  that  Mr.  Canning 
found  rest  and  welcome  when  he  visited 
Liverpool,  and  the  deep  and  lasting  friendship 
which  grew  up  between  the  eminent  states- 
man and  orator  and  the  man  who  had  so 
loyally  supported  and  encouraged  him,  gave  a 
charm  to  the  society  of  the  merchant's  family 
which  doubtless  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  that  youthful  member  of  it  who 
was  himself  to  attain  to  a  position  in  the 
state  superior  even  to  that  achieved  by  Can- 
ning himself. 

For  those  who  attach  decided  importance  to 
ancient  birth  and  noble  lineage  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Gladstones  could 
date  back  to  the  times  of  Border  warfare, 
when,  perhaps,  like  the  rest  of  the  aristocracy 
of  that  day,  they  maintained 

"  The  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  ihe  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

At  all  events,  the  curious  in  such  matters  like 


to  trace  the  ancestry  of  the  Liverpool  family 
to  the  time  when  the  (  Hi  d1 1 1  tane  (the  Hawk's 
rock)  gave  its  name  alike  to  the  high  moor- 
land in  Lanai  I  hire,  di  ai  I  hi  I  !i  ;gai  Burn 
and  Bell  ( fraig,  and  to  the  owners  of  the 
tower  which  once  dominated  the  surrounding 
farmhouses  and  cotters'  huts.  They  will  go 
to  the  Ragman  Roll  of  L296,  in  which  ap- 
pear the  nam.-  of  1 1 1  i  be]  I  de  I  rledestane,  who 
swore  Fealty  to  Edward  !.;  and  will  Bhow  us 
in  ih"  lisi  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  who 
negotiated  after  the  capture  of  David  II.  the 

names  of  Patrick  and  William  of  ( lledstanes, 
the  sou  of  the  former  coming  into  the  royal 
grant  of  Woodgrenynton,  in  Tweeddale,  and. 
better  still,  acquiring  by  his  marriage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Trumble  of  Hun- 
dleshope,  near  Peebles,  lands  in  the  town  of 
Selkirk,  land  by  the  Borthwiek  Water,  near 
"Branksorne's  tower  and  town,''  and  the 
estates  of  Hummelknowes,  <  Irchard,  and  Or- 
lnistoii,  near  Hawick,  held  by  feudal  tenure 
from  the  Douglas  family.  Then  Hotspur  and 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  come 
on  the  scene  and  besiege  John  Gledstanes, 
son  of  William  and  Margaret,  in  his  tower  of 
Coklaw  inOrmiston;  and  later  still,  in  1564, 
John  Gledstanes  appears  as  a  supporter  of 
Buccleugh,  and  Walter  Gledstanes  of  White- 
law  is  one  of  the  score  or  so  of  gentlemen 
who  keep  Branksome  Tower.  In  1575  we 
hear  nearly  the  last  of  the  Border  raids  with 
which  the  family  were  connected,  when  The 
Douglas  came  down  with 

"  Cranstone,  Gledstone,  good  at  need  ;" 

and  a  few  years  later  they  had  ceased  to  harry 
onCademuir.and  had  parted  with  their  posses- 
sions in  Lanarkshire  and  Hundleshope,  retir- 
ing to  the  small  estate  of  Arthurshiel,  near 
their  ancient  holding  by  the  Hawk's-rock.  A 
century  later  this  also  was  sold  by  John  Gled- 
stanes, whose  son  William,  having  happily 
none  of  the  old  Border  fury  to  maintain, 
retired  to  the  old  town  of  Biggar  and  respect- 
ably went  into  business  as  a  maltster.  This 
William  Gledstanes  may  be  said  to  be  the 
real  founder  of  the  family,  in  spite  of  all  the 
genealogical  researches  which  take  us  back  to 
the  old  days  of  fight  and  foray;  and,  to  judge 
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from  his  own  houesl  and  manly  words,  the 
present  representative  of  the  race  himself 
the  Dohlesi  of  the  line-  is  of  that  opinion,  for 
in  an  address  at  the  "  Liverpool  I 
Institute"  in  1872  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  "I 
know  ii"t  why  commerce  in  England  should 
not  have  its  old  families  rejoicing  to 
nected  with  commerce  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  has  Loon  so  in  other  countries. 
1  trust  it  will  bo  so  in  this  country.  I  think 
of  sorrow,  and  almost  of  scan- 
dal, when  those  families  who  have  either 
acquired    or  rei  ion   and    wealth 

through  commerce,  turn  their  backs  upon  it 

and  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  it." 

William  Gledstanes  was  in  one  respect,  how- 
ever, the  latest  representative  of  the  territorial 
associations  of  the  old  Border  family.  lie 
died  in  1728,  and  was  buried  with  his  fore- 
fathers in  the  ancient  churchyard  of  Liberton  ; 
but    his  I  ins.    who 

dieil  in  17,">ti,  had  a  grave  in  Biggar,  of  which 
town  he  was  a  burgess.  His  fourth  son. 
Thomas  Gladstone  (the  first  wdio  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  present  form  of  the  family  name), 
left  Biggar  for  Leith,  where  he  commenced 
business  as  a  corn-merchant,  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Xeilson  of  Spring- 
field, who  fore  him  sixteen  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  John  Gladstone,  the  father  of 
the  present  eminent  statesman  and  the  friend 
of  •  !anning. 

The  Gladstones  began  to  prosper 
as  they  entered  into  commercial  pursuits,  for 
Thomas  Gladstone,  having  shared  in  the  patri- 
mony left  by  his  father,  wasable  to  make  some 
provision  for  his  numerous  family.  But  it  was 
the  removal  of  his  son  John  to  Liverpool,  which 
was  the  turning-point  of  their  subsequent  suc- 
cess. As  a  young  man  John  Gladstone  had 
to  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  a  cargo  of  grain  which  had  arrived 
there,  and  his  business  tact  and  engaging 
manners  so  strongly  recommended  him  to  Mr. 
Corrie,  one  of  the  principal  corn-merchants, 
that  he  was  invited  to  become  a  chief  assistant 
in  the  firm  of  ( lorrie  &  Co..  and  so  completely 
vindicated  the  judgment  of  the  principal 
partner  by  his  ind  activity  that 

the  house  not  very  long  afterwards  changed 


its  style  and  title  to  "Corrie,  Gladstone,  and 
Bradshaw."    For  sixteen  years  this  connection 

continued    and    the   business   of   the    linn    ill  - 
d,  unt  il  when   the   pat  I  nei.-.hip  w  a 

■  1 1. 1  Mr.  i  .1. n]-toiie  alone  remained  in 

the  bu-iiie-s,  the  operations  included   large 

lions  in  Russia,  and  an  extensive  in 

terest  in  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 

importation  of  Bugar.  John  Gladstone  then 
toek  his  brother  Robert  into  partnership, and 
thefiveother  brothers  also  settled  in  Liverpool. 
In  |s]  t,  when  the  East  India  Company  a 
to  monopolize  the  trade  with  China  and  the 
Ea  t  Indies,  the  firm  of  John  Gladstone  &  <  !o. 
were  among  the  first  to  profit  by  the  change, 
and  at  once  sent  a  ship  to  Calcutta.  During  the 
commercial  depression  caused  by  the  blockade 
-  of  Napoleon  and  the  counter  decrees 
of  the  British  government  the  head  of  the 
tit  in  took  a  prominent  part  in  demanding  the 
abolition  of  the  orders  in  council  which  from 
L806  to  1812  had  seriously  crippled  the  trade 
of  the  great  seaport  of  the  kingdom.  Not 
only  in  all  important  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  Liverpool  but  in  great  social  and 
political  movements  John  Gladstone  took  a 
prominent  part.  At  a  meeting  called  to  re- 
commend the  revision  and  amendment  of  the 
Criminal  Law  in  reference  to  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  crime  of  forging  Bank  of 
England  notes,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
punishments  inflicted  for  the  offence ;  at  an 
assembly  called  to  discuss  the  best  means  of 
assisting  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, and  on  numerous  other  occasions, 
he  was  among  the  foremost  speakers  and  sup- 
porters. He  was  also  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing the  introduction  of  a  clause  into  the 
Steamboat  Act  demanding  that  every  vessel 
should  be  provided  with  boats  sufficient  to 
carry  the  number  of  passengers  for  which  it 
was  licensed,  a  decision  which  probably  saved 
a  great  number  of  lives,  and  the  need  of  which 
had  been  terribly  emphasized  by  the  loss  of 
above  a  hundred  passengers  from  a  sloop 
wrecked  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  by  the  dan- 
gers of    the  passage  between    Liver] 1   and 

Dublin,  where  the  public  packet-boat  was 
only  provided  with  one  small  shallop  of  about 
twelve  feet  in  length. 
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The  same  energy  which  had  distinguished 
him  in  business  was  apparent  in  liid  public  re- 
lations, and  it  is  nut  surprising  that  in  1819, 
some  time  before  the  two  last -mentioned 
occurrences,  lie  had  been  elected  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Lancaster  in  Parliament,  aided 
doubtless  by  the  warm  interest  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, to  whom  he  had  been  an  indefatigable 
ally.  In  1S21,  however-,  he  was  returned 
for  Woodstock,  for  which  town  he  was 
iber  till  1826,  after  which  (in  1827)  he 
was  elected  for  Berwick.  He  would  of  course 
never  have  attempted  to  contest  Liverpool 
during  the  life  of  Canning,  and  he  retired 
from  Parliament  wdieu  that  great  man  died : 
but  his  fellow-townsmen  had  not  failed  to  re- 
cognize his  public  spirit,  his  philanthropic 
efforts,  and  the  constant  loyalty  with  which 
he  had  maintained  the  interests  of  the  port 
and  its  commerce.  On  the  18th  of  October, 
1824,  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  and 
valuable  service  of  plate,  the  gift  of  his  "fel- 
low-townsmen and  friends,  to  mark  their  high 
sense  of  his  successful  exertions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  most  important  services 
rendered  to  the  town  of  Liverpool." 

John  Gladstone,  as  an  eminently  successful 
merchant,  acquired  considerable  wealth,  and 
owned  an  estate  in  Fasque,  from  which  he  sub- 
sequently took  his  title  wdien  he  was  knighted 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845.  He  acquired  not 
only  a  large  property  in  Liverpool,  but  the 
principal  part  of  Seaforth,  now  incorporated 
with  the  town,  but  at  that  time  a  separate  dis- 
trict, in  which  was  situated  his  country-house, 
where  Canning  was  a  frequent  visitor.  Mr. 
John  Gladstone  was  twice  married,  but  there 
were  no  children  of  the  first  union.  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, whose  influence  was  doubtless  a  potent 
element  in  the  character  and  subsequent  career 
of  her  most  famous  son,  was  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Robertson  of  Stornoway,  sometime 
Provost  of  Dingwall;  and  she  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "a  lady  of  very  great  accomplish- 
ments, of  fascinating  manners,  of  commanding 
presence  and  high  intellect,  one  to  grace  any 
home  and  endear  any  heart." 

Of  the  four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  this 
most  estimable  lady,  the  second  and  third  sons 


—Captain  John  Neilson  Gladstone,  once  the 
member  fur  Portarlington,  and  Mr.  I. 
Gladstone,  who  remained  in  business  in  Liver- 
pool— died  respectively  in  1863  and  1875,  and 
both  daughters  died  unmarried,  Miss  Helen 
•bine  Gladstone  having  long  outlived  her  sis- 
ter. The  eldest  son — Sir  Thomas  Gladstone 
of  Fasque,  Kincardineshire — and  the  fourth 
son — William  Ewart  Gladstone— now  repre- 
sent the  family  which  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
lived  chiefly  in  the  substantial  red  brick  man- 
sion in  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool,  from  the 
window  of  wdiich  Canning  addressed  the  crowd 
after  his  election,  and  where  the  present  pre- 
mier was  born.  It  was  here  that  John  Glad- 
stone, who  doubtless  saw  in  the  boy  some 
evidences  of  the  remarkable  ability  which  he 
afterwards  manifested,  gravely  talked  to  his 
son  of  such  political  subjects  as  he  could  bring 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  lad  of  less  than 
twelve  years  old.  These  conversations  were 
probably  only  occasional  small  disquisitions, 
explanatory  of  such  topics  as  may  have  formed 
the  subjects  of  discussion  during  the  visits  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  alternating  with  the  lessons 
that  he  learned  at  the  school  kept  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Jones,  or  from 
Mr.  Rawson,  the  first  vicar  of  Seaforth,  who 
held  the  living  for  above  half  a  century,  and 
numbered  some  eminent  men  among  his 
pupils. 

It  is  said,  by  the  by,  that  Archdeacon  Jones 
found  in  later  years  a  perpetual  theme  for 
merriment  in  the  reflection  that  the  great 
financier  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  hopelessly  inconrpetent  to  master  the  early 
rules  of  arithmetic ;  a  story  which,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  it,  would  doubtless  tell  rather 
severely  against  the  reverend  preceptor's  me- 
thod of  instruction.  But  comparatively  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  arithmetic  of  gentle- 
men's sons  in  those  days;  and  if  Master  Glad- 
stone failed  to  acquire  "  the  third  R"  under 
the  direction  of  his  early  tutor,  he  was  as  little 
likely  to  get  beyond  the  rudiments  at  Eton, 
where  there  was  no  mathematical  teaching 
whatever  before  the  year  1836. 

For  we  must  return  a  little  on  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  to  the  early  part  of  the  month 
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itember,  1821,  when  the  name  of  \\ 

Ewai  tat  1l'.  was  first  in 

the  roll  at  thai  school  where  bo  i 
grho  had  afterwards  risen,  to  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  senate,  en  the  bench,  at  the 
i  the  army,  or  in  the  world  of  letters,  had 
receii  tion  which  had  in  it  little 

that  would  now  be  called  useful  instruction. 
It  would  probablj  have  represented  a  weari- 
some and  deadening,  rather  than  an  inspiriting 
curriculum,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  was  so 
very  little  of  it,  and  that  in  spite  of  fagging, 
.  much  that  was  evil  and  demoral- 
izing in  the  circumstances  amidst  which  the 
.    ire  placed,  there  was  a  certain  senti- 
ment of  rank,  or  reputation,  causing  some  of 
the  nobler  and  more  aspiring   lads   to  form 
resisting  the  coarser 
conditions  of  their  daily  experience. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  estimate  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the   old   school   life  is 
I  d   by  men  who  look  back  to  it  after 
the  lapse  of  many  3_ears;   and  to  those  who 
have  never  been  members  of  a  great  public 
I  it  is  still  less  easy  to  understand  the 
ment  which  many  distinguished  scholars 
■ts,  soldiers,  and  statesmen — ap- 
I  j  have  retained   for  a  school  such  as 
Eton  was   in   the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.     The   discipline,    in   many   respects 
.  and  even  brutal,  was  relaxed  by  the 
admission  of  a  certain  wild  freedom  approach- 
ing to  lawlessness,  which  may  have  had  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  some  temperaments; 
bat  the  chief  influence  of  those  associations 
which  had  such  a  permanent  effect  on  the 
scholars  in  after-life  may  probably  be  tra 

rong  sentiment  of  mutual  loyalty  which 
characterized  the  various  sections  of  the  school, 
and  led  the  boys  to  form  communities,  each  of 
which  was  governed  by  rules  and  traditions 
maintained  with  rigorous  determination,  and 
respected  even  by  the  masters.  This  strong 
bond  of  union  was  the  more  effectual  because 
the  majority  of  the  lads  were  the  scions  of 
-■■me  social  distinction,  and  often 
carried  with  them  a  prestige  which  they  were 
sustain — not  so  much  by  a  devo- 
tion to  Inning,  nor  by  submission  to  judicious 
restrictions,  but  by  a  determination  to  endure 


and  even  to  uphold  a  system  by  which  each 
hoy  in  turn  was  subject  to  tyrannous  puniah- 

.  until  he  reached  a  position  that  entitled 
him  to  inflict  the  same  cruelties  upon  others. 
'I'los  is  the  bare  statement  of  v  hat  the  custom 
of  making  the  juniors  "fag"  for  the  uppei 
forms  theoretically  involved,  but  the  results 

ontrolled  by  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  boys  themselves,  and  by  the  peculiar 
loyalty  which  was  made  necessary  in  a  school 
where  a  breach  of  certain  regulations  was 
severely  punished,  and  yet  where  amazing 
opportunities  were  given  for  evading  penal- 
ties if  the  boys  were  united  and  constant  in 
their  efforts  to  outwit  the  authorities. 

So  far  as  actual  instruction  was  concerned, 
it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive  that  the  men 
who  left  Eton  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
world  could  have  made  any  figure  in  arts  or 
letters  but  for  subsequent  study  cither  at  the 
Universities  or  by  sedulous  effort  to  make  use 
of  the  method  of  learning  which  they  had  ac- 
quired. For  there  was  certainly  very  little  time 
devoted  to  regular  study  in  school  in  the  days 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  Eton.  No  mathe- 
matics were  taught  there,  and  the  system  of 
teaching  classics  was  narrow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Even  in  later  days  the  work  in  school 
was  limited  to  construing  and  repeating  pass- 
ages learned  by  heart  from  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.  Including  the  time  spent  in  showing 
up  compositions  previously  corrected  by  the 
tutor,  a  boy  was  in  school  about  two  and  a 
half  hours  in  a  whole  school-day,  or  eleven 
hours  a  week.  A  lesson  usually  occupied  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  minutes.      The  passages  to 

instrued  were  from  "selections"  from 
nearly  all  the  great  authors  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  there  was  no  regular  course  of 
reading  in  any  one  author;  and  we  have  it  on 

ithority  of  Mr.  John  Delaware  Lewis, 
that  a  young  man  might  go  up  to  the  University 
from  the  upper  fifth  form  at  Eton  ignorant 
almost  of  the  very  names  of  the  authors  at  ex- 
tracts from  whose  works  he  had  been  grinding 
for  several  years.  The  school  was  divided 
into  Collegers  or  resident  scholars  on  the 
foundation,  and  Oppidans,  or  scholars  who  . 
were  paid  for  and  lived  in  the  town  with  one  or 
other  of  the  tutors.     There  was  a  great  deal  of 
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difference  in  the  mode  of  living,  though  it  cost 

: 1  round  sum  in  fees,  &c,  even  for  the 

'  ollege  boys.  There  appears,  however,  to  b  i\  e 

1 i  qo  marked  social  distinctions  between 

them  in  that  day,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
forms,  composed  of  (In:  rider  boys,  consisted 
equally  of  Collegers  and  Oppidans.  To  these 
were  given  powers  for  maintaining  order  in 
the  lower  school,  and  punishing  oil'enees  eii In  r 
by  impositions  or  by  personal  chastisement, 
which  often  resulted  in  gross  brutality,  es- 
pecially when  the  custom  of  fagging  was  in 
unrestricted  operation.  The  power  to  "fag" 
was  usually  confined  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
form,  and  the  liability  to  be  "fagged"  to  boys 
below  the  fifth  form — every  lower  boy  in 
each  house  being  assigned  as  a  special  fag  to 
some  sixth  or  fifth  form  boy  in  that  house,  and 
every  lower  boy  in  College  to  one  of  the  first 
eleven  in  College.  There  were,  of  course,  great 
differences  in  the  exactions  imposed  on  the 
"fag,"  dependent,  however,  on  the  disposition 
and  character  of  the  boy  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  but  the  possibilities  of  tyranny  and 
'injustice  were  constant  and  inevitable.  At 
one  time  the  whole  government  of  the  school 
appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  fagging  and 
flogging,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  only  boys  of  a  robust  moral  temperament 
could  have  came  out  of  the  ordeal  without 
serious  injury  to  temper  or  to  character.  For 
tin  nigh  the  punishments  were  by  imposition, 
the  birch  was  frequently  active,  and  John 
Keate,  who  was  head-master  in  Gladstone's 
time,  was  not  the  least  famous  for  his  severity, 
though  he  was  such  a  little  man  that  it  was  a 
favourite  prank  of  one  or  other  of  the  boys  to 
personate  him  by  dressing  up  in  cocked  hat  and 
gown.  One  of  these  impersonations  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  when  the  head-master  got  up  one 
morning  and  found  his  street  door  painted  red, 
he  inquired  in  a  fury  of  a  policeman,  Whi  i  had 
dared  to  pass  such  an  insult  upon  him?  and 
received  for  reply  that  he  had  been  seen  to 
paint  the  door  himself.  It  required  some 
spirit  to  rule  boys,  who  had  probably  learned 
defiance  and  daring  as  antidotes  to  the  bruta- 
lity which  must  either  crush  them  or  find  them 
.sturdy  to  resist  and  to  retaliate. 

It  was  in  Keate's  day  that  the  rebellion 


of  the  whole  school  broke  out,  when  old 
boys,  guardsmen  and  others,  wenl  down  to 
Eton  to  encourage  the  malcontents,  and 
when  the  first  question  of  William  the 
Fourth  every  morning  was,  '•  How  is  the 
Eton  rebellion  getting  on  !"  There  were  above 
a  hundred  boys  implicated,  but  Keate  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  could  not  flog  them 
all  at  once  without  bringing  on  an  open  light 
between  boys  and  masters,  so  he  formed  a 
strong  guard,  and  one  nijhl  sent  quietly  to 
each  house  in  succession,  and   had  the  boys 

brought  into  his  presence  in  batches  to  be 
Hugged  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  The  next 
morning,  on  comparing  notes,  they  found  they 
had  all  received  punishment,  and  as  it  was 
over,  they  submitted,  and  the  rebellion  was  at 
an  end.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  on 
one  occasion  a  dozen  boys  were  flogged  who 
avowed  their  entire  innocence  of  any  offence, 
and  on  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  a  tutor 
had  sent  to  the  head-master  two  lists,  one 
of  boys  to  be  flogged,  and  another  of  boys 
who  had  been  prepared  for  confirmation. 
Keate's  readiness  to  grasp  the  rod  had  eavised 
him  to  make  some  slight  confusion  between 
them,  and  he  flogged  the  wrong  batch. 

As  thrashing  was  the  oi'der  of  the  day,  it 
became  an  institution.  New  boys  were  put 
through  questions  by  the  upper  form  winch  en- 
tailed some  kind  of  physical  torment  whatever 
answer  might  be  given,  and  the  "fags"  wrere 
constantly  exposed  to  the  bullying  or  the  rough 
castigationof  their  masters  of  the  upper  school, 
many  of  whom  had  been  brutalized  by  the 
treatment  which  they  themselves  had  received. 

It  is  not  without  a  kind  of  admiring  wonder 
that  we  can  now  look  at  the  list  of  eminent 
men  who  must,  have  gone  through  this  "dis- 
cipline" (?),  and  wdio  yet  have  been  remarkable 
for  high  culture,  and  frequently  for  gentleness 
and  humanity.  Eton  seems  to  have  been  the- 
nursery  for  English  statesmen — Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Bolingbroke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Lord  North, 
Lord  Granville,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
Karl  Grey,  George  Canning,  Lord  Melbourne, 
Wellington,  Earl  Derby,  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis.  Sir  James  Mansfield,  Lord  Deninan, 
and  some  others  of  only  little  less  note  ;  while 
in  poetry,  literature,  and  learning  there  are 
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Gray,  Poraon,  Christopher  Anatey,  Shelley, 
I  hauncy  Hare  Town-,  ad,  John  Hook 
ham  Frere,  John  Moultrie,  and,  to  name  a 
special  collaborateur  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  <•.  A. 
Selwyn,  afterwards  so  widely  known  and  lo\  ed 
as  the  gifted  bishop  who  gave  the  sweetness 
of  a  lovely  life  to  missionary  work,  and  met 
his  death  in  the  desire  to  undo  the  mischief 
that  had  linn  wrought  by  unchristian  de- 
spoilers  of  ■■tin'  savage."  Comparatively  a 
short  time  ago,  in  recalling  the  memory  of  In  . 
friend  Selwyn,  Mr.  Gladstone  said.  "Con- 
nected as  tutor  with  families  of  rank  anil 
influence,  universally  popular  from  his  frank, 
manly,  and  engaging  character,  and  scarcely 
less  so  from  his  extraordinary  vigour  as  an 
athlete,  ho  was  attached  to  Eton,  where  he 
resided,  with  a  love  surpassing  the  love  ol 
Etonians.  In  himself  he  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  life  of  Eton,  and  Eton  formed  a  large 
part  of  his  life.  To  him  is  due  no  small  share 
of  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  religious 
earnestness  which  marked  the  Eton  of  forty 
years  back,  and  which  was  not,  in  my  opinion, 
sensibly  affected  by  any  influence  extraneous 
to  the  place  itself.  At  a  moment's  notice, 
bpon  the  call  of  duty,  he  tore  up  the  singu- 
larly deep  roots  which  his  life  had  struck  into 
the  soil  of  England." 

Another  of  the  friends  and  companions  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  Eton  was  Arthur  Hallam, 
son  of  the  historian — whose  scholarship  and 
exquisite  culture  was  as  marked  as  that  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  which  so  endeared  him  to 
the  Poet-laureate,  that  his  early  death  was  the 
occasion  of  the  composition  of  "In  Memoriam" 
— the  masterpiece  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  if  not 
of  the  poetry  of  the  last  half-century. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
tribute  to  his  college  friend  Selwyn,  one  can 
".oid   marking  in  it   something  of 
Jftticence  with  regard  to  Eton  itself, 
reference;  t  religious  movement 

to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  Mr.  Gladstone's  sympatl 

extent  due  to  Selwyn's    in- 
fluence.    There  arc  few  indii 
we  are  aware,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  Eton 
experiences  except  those  (to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer)  outside  the  actual  set 


and  the  school  organization.  -Not  can  we  re- 
frain from  surmising  that  tlu'  memories  of  the 
.ol  days  at  Eton  recalled  many  in- 
cidents that  to  a  menial  constitution  like  his 
must  have  been  peculiarly  painful.  It  would 
perhaps  he  impracticable  to  form  any  true 
estimate  of  the  precise  influence  which  life  at. 
Eton  and  Oxford  in  his  early  days  may  have 
had  upon  his  character;  but  it  may  surely  be 
questioned  whether  he  is  an  example  of  the 
well-known  declaration  of  an  eminent  teacher 
who  said,  "(live  me  the  first  seven  years  of  a 
man's  life,  and  I  do  not  care  who  has  the  rest; 
for  change  as  he  may,  he  will  return  to  his 
first  earth."  Though  he  was  educated  at  the 
most  aristocratic  of  public  schools  and  the 
most  aristocratic  college  of  (ma)'  we  call  it?) 
the  most  aristocratic  of  universities,  we  shall 
in  the  course  of  this  history  find  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  a  comparatively  advanced  age  the  teacher 
of  British  liberalism,  and  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  most  open-minded  men  in  Europe.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  going  be- 
yond the  first  seven  years,  we  may  find  in  his 
early  history  the  germs  of  his  whole  develop- 
ment. Of  course  he  has  not  been  independent 
of  circumstances  more  than  any  other  man. 
Resentment  is  a  natural  spring  of  action,  and 
it  has  often  proved  the  commencement  of 
great  changes  both  in  private  character  and 
public  history.  An  insult,  a  blow-,  an  unfair 
withdrawal  of  confidence,  much  more  a  public 
might  set  any  one  upon  a  course  of 
speculation  favourable  to  change.  It  is  there- 
fore open  alike  to  friend  and  enemy  to  inquire 
what  might  have  been  the  result  if  Oxford 
had  not  at  a  certain  crisis  rejected  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  we  shall  find  she  did.  There  i 
nothing  more  striking  in  the  same  order  of 
facts  than  the  hold  which  the  great  schools, 
and  still  more  the  Universities,  acquire  over 
those  who  have  once  been  admitted  to  their 
bosoms.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether 
this  is  quite  wholesome;  whether  the  ties  which 
exist  in  after-life  between  (say)  two  Oxford 
men  or  two  Cambridge  men  are  not  often 
abused.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  tl 
both  at  Eton  and  <  Ixford  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
time  so  much  to  call  forth  the  strongest  di 
like  and  even  disgust  (as  to  Eton  one  might  well 
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say  horror),  that  some  of  the  tn 
faculties  or  feelings,  or  both,  must  have  been 
pretty  much  driven  in.  lie  would  need  .ill 
the  reverence  fur  the  past  tli.it  :t  temperament 
like  his  contains  to  reconcile  him  to  much  thai 
he  saw  ami  hail  to  endure  himself.  Hence, 
there  probably  arose  a  considerable  amount  of 
self-illusion  in  his  earlier  years.  The  historic 
associations  of  Eton  and  Oxford  would  at  that 
time  count  for  more  than  was  natural  in  a  mind 
like  his, and  a  quasi  poetic  Conservatism  would 
do  uneasy  battle  in  his  mind  with  suggestions 
derived  from  his  connection  with  commerce 
and  other  sources.  As  for  Canning,  he  had  in 
him  the  making  of  a  good  Liberal,  and  if  he 
were  alive  now  he  would  1  le  1  ly  Mr.  Gladstone's 
side.  But  undoubtedly  Mr.  Gladstone's  early 
Conservatism  was  largely  a  kind  of  mere  ar- 
chaism. And  the  archaism  is  still  there,  with 
Eton  and  Oxford  in  the  back-ground  as  picture 
and  poem;  but  it  is  no  longer  mere  archaism. 
When  we  have  said  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  urged  in  disfavour  of  the  Eton  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's time  (and  it  was  not  till  many  years 
afterwards  that  substantial  improvements, 
founded  on  definite  regulations,  were  made)  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  college  was  distin- 
guished not  only  by  a  number  of  students  who 
achieved  considerable  scholarship  and  after- 
wards made  a  reputation  at  the  universities, 
but  by  a  certain  development  of  literary  ta  te 
nd  of  authorship  which  -was  frequently  far 
above  the  average  efforts  of  youths  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen.  Among  the  institutions 
which  had  grown  into  importance  before  Mr. 
Gladstone  joined  the  school  were  the  periodi- 
cals written  and  published  by  the  boys  them- 
selves; and  the  most  brilliant  of  these  was  the 
Microcosm,  which  was  started  in  1786  and 
chiefly  owed  its  establishment  and  its  con- 
tinued success  to  the  admirable  contributions 
of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Hookham  Frere, 
though  others  also  wrote  for  it,  including 
Capel  Lofft,  Mr-.  Mellish,  and  Lord  Henry 
Spencer.  Canning's  remarkable  burlesque 
essay  on  the  "Queen  of  Hearts"  appeared  in 
its  pages,  and  was  alone  sufficient  to  secure 
fo'-  it  a  reputation  which  has  seldom  or  never 
been  achieved  by  any  other  school  magazine. 
Canning,  however,  was  in  most  respects  ex- 


ceptional, and  his  early  literary  ability  was  a 
I f  the  brilliant  career  which  he  after- 
wards attained  ag  i  bstacles ;  nd  disabili- 
ties that  would  have  daunted  a  man  oi 

high  and  chivalrous  nature,  and  which  . 
broke  his  heart.     Jl;  i  earlj  contributio 

the  Eton  Microcosm  were  a  foretaste  of  the 
keen  wit,  the  polished  irony,  and  incisive  | « iwer 
that  made  the  Anti-Jacobin  so  famous  in  its 
day;  but  Canning  was  eminent  alike  as  wit, 
statesman,  and  orator — and  that  at  a  time 
when  he  had  to  hew  out  a  path  for  an  ambition 
which,  he  well  knew,  was  scarcely  tolerated 
except  in  the  members  of  those  aristocratic 
families  so  completely  represented  at  the 
school  where  he  was  a  conspicuous  student. 
The  productions  of  Erere,  his  fellow-editor  of 
the  Microcosm,  were  not  then  remarkable;  but 
when  Canning  left  Oxford  and  Frere  had 
completed  his  studies  at  Cambridge  the  two 
collaborateurs  met  in  a  still  closer  friendship 
of  political  sympathy,  and  Frere's  humour  and 
scholarship  had  both  so  developed  that  tin- 
keenest  satires  which  appeared  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  were  from  his  pen,  which  was  also 
employed  on  the  Quarterly  Review  and  other 
leading  periodicals.  Different,  indeed,  were 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  lives  of  these  two 
men.  Canning,  worn,  fretted,  and  racked  by 
the  shafts  which  rankled  in  his  sensitive 
nature,  died  at  the  time  when,  had  he  been 
harder  and  less  susceptible,  he  might  have 
reached  the  topmost  round  of  his  ambition. 
Frere,  attracted  by  the  climate  of  Malta,  re- 
tired thither  and  spent  his  days  in  studious 
leisure — translating  the  classic  poets  and 
quietly  dispensing  unostentatious  charities  to 
those  about  him  till  the  end  of  a  long  life. 

But  to  return  to  the  Eton  magazines — they 
each  seemed  to  dwindle  when  those  who  startei ' 
and  supported  them  had  left  the  school,  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  make  new  be» 
ginnings.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  youthful 
Gladstone's  entrance  to  Eton  the  Apis  Ma 
was  the  school  organ — a  manuscript  journal 
that  had  been  commenced  in  1S20  by  W. 
Mackworth  Praed,  and  was  succeeded  by  The 
Etonian,  a  magazine  which  even  now  is 
remembered  with  admiration  and  contained 
some  of  the  most  attractive  of  Praed's  produc- 
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tions  as  well  as  other  excellent  contribi 
by  II.  V  Coleridge,  Chauncey  Hare  To 
.  liter  Blunt,  and  John  Mot 
It  is  hi <i  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  thai 
M  r.  i  Gladstone,  who  had  not   i  aly  been  an 
ous  student  but  had  cultivated  a  natural 
literary  faculty,  became  the  chi 
and   supporter  of    a   magazine  only   a    few 
months  before  he  left  the  school  in  1,827; 
can  we  wonder  that  in  its  turn  the  Eton  Mis- 

!>    ■  mie  representative  of  i In-  1 1   ■  ■.' 

thought  and  expression  which  succeeded  the 
bright  satirical  humour  of  Canning  and  the 
quaint  intensity  of  the  editor  of  The  Etonian. 
It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  in  Mr.  Glad- 
's contributions  may  be  traced  something 
of  the  voluminous  style  which  belongs  to  his 
later  writings,  and  that  with  many  felicities 
of  illustration  and  an  abundant  command  of 
lage  there  is  perhaps  too  little  attention 
a  concentration  of  verbal  force  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  work  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries  and  of  most  of  the  eminent 
contributors  to  modern  magazine  and  journal- 
literature.  The  variety  of  the  subjects 
on  which  he  wrote  and  the  industry  with 
which  he  supported  the  magazine  were,  how- 
ever, illustrative  alike  of  his  energy  and  of 
the  range  of  his  studies.  In  the  correspon- 
dence columns  of  the  Miscellany — which  were 
entitled  "The  Postman" — both  he  and  Selwyn 
were  indefatigable  in  addressing  the  supposed 
editor,  who  professed  to  be  named  Bartho- 
lomew Bouverie;  while  Arthur  Henry  Hall; i  in. 
Doyle,  Francis  (afterwards  Sir  Francis)  Hast- 
ings, .Telf,  and  Shadwell  also  appeared  in  the 
ous  departments  of  burlesque  and  serious 
poetry,  parody,  and  essay.  It  is  probable 
that  the  magazine  and  the  Eton  debating 
society  afforded  the  chief  recreations  of  the 
future  statesman,  and  that  he  took  only  an 
occasional  and  not  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  school  sports.  Of  course  criticism  of  these 
hful  literary  efforts  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  even  in  regarding  them  as  evi- 
dences of  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  they  often  display  a 
certain  humorous  faculty,  but  are  not  sugges- 
tive of  any  considerable  play  of  fancy.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  ever  possessed  qualifications 


for    the    kern    but    light    and    gll ing   satire 

■  to  be  found  in  the  humorists  who 
preceded  him,  or  the  quids  invention  and 
vivid  illustration  of  some  of  the  romantic 
in  .  day,  he  persistent l\  held  these 
ii  subjection — but  that  even  in  his 
earlier  effusions  there  are  occasional  i 
of  the  peculiar  power  of  language  and  the 
felicity  of  expression  which  have  been  mani- 
fested in  some  of  bis  later  writings  can  scarcely 
be  denied.  It  may  perhaps  be  permissible  to 
say,  however,  that  then  as  now  the  most  ad- 
mirable of  his  writings  appear  to  be  those  that 
are  primarily  in  the  nature  of  addresses  or 
orations.  The  spoken  rather  than  the  written 
word  is  with  him  the  fuller,  the  more  impres- 
sive, and  even  the  more  delicately  distinctive. 
It  might  well  be  said  that  his  most  thought- 
ful, definite,  and  suggestive  essays,  and  those 
which  are  at  once  most  concentrated  and 
elegant  in  their  expression,  have  been  his 
addresses  to  University  students.  There  is 
no  need,  however,  to  dwell  specially  on  his 
early  contributions  to  the  Eton  Magazine, 
though  in  more  than  one  instance  they  show 
an  almost  unsuspected  power  of  burlesque 
which  has  in  it  a  peculiar  grim  humour,  as 
when,  in  an  "Ode  to  the  Shade  of  Wat  Tyler," 
we  find  the  mock  heroic  lines : — 

'  •  I  hymn  the  gallant  and  the  good 

From  Tyler  down  to  Thistlewood ; 

My  muse  the  trophies  grateful  sings 

The  deeds  of  Miller  and  of  Ings  ; 

She  sings  of  all  who  soon  or  late 
Have  burst  subjection's  iron  chain, 

Have  sealed  the  bloody  despot's  fate 
Or  cleft  a  peer  or  priest  in  twain." 

In  an  article  entitled  a  "  View  of  Lethe,"  in 

which  is  described  the  destruction  of  those 

rhich  belong  to  the  temporal  world, 

quaint  and  interesting  passages — 

one  of  which,  referring  to  the  fate  of  books, 

is  illustrative. 

"  I  was  surprised  even  to  see  some  works 
with  the  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  on 
them  sharing  the  common  destiny;  but  on 
examination  I  found  (let  those  of  the  latter 
were  some  political  rhapsodies  which  richly 
!  their  fate,  and  that  the  former  con- 
sisted of  some  editions  of  his  works  which 
burdened  with  notes  and  mangled 
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with  emendations  by  his  merciless  com q- 

tators.     In  other  places  I  perceived  authors 

worked  up  into  frenzy  by  seeing  their  own 
compositions  di  cending  like  the  rest,  often 
did  the  infuriated  scribes  extend  their  hands 
and  make  a  plunge  to  save  their  beloved  off- 
spring, but  in  vain.  I  pitied  the  anguish  of 
their  disappointment,  but  with  feelings  of  the 
same  commiseration  as  that  which  one  feels  for 
a  malefactor  on  beholding  his  death,  being  at 
the  same  time  fully  conscious  how  well  he  has 
deserved  it." 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Canning  in  relation  to 
the  Gladstone  family  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  doubtless  that  influence  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  early  career  of  the 
youth  who  had  learned  to  regard  him  with 
equal  admiration  and  esteem.  We  may  there- 
fore expect  to  find  that  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
contributions  to  the  pagesof  the  Eton  J/<V 
— "Ancient  and  Modern  Genius  Compared" — 
written  a  very  short  time  before  the  author 
left  school  previous  to  his  preparation  for  Ox- 
ford, contains  a  warm  and  able  eulogium 
Upon  the  genius  and  character  of  the  departed 
statesman — for  Canning  had  died  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1SL7,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
young  Gladstone,  his  friend  and  proteg6,  was 
to  conclude  his  studies  at  the  school. 

It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  grief  and 
admiration  should  find  expression  in  words 
which  are  not  without  a  certain  touching 
solemnity  : — 

"  It  is  for  those  who  revered  him  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  meridian  glory  to  mourn  over 
him  in  the  darkness  of  his  premature  ex- 
tinction :  to  mourn  over  the  hopes  that  are 
buried  in  his  grave,  and  the  evils  that  arise 
from  his  withdrawing  from  the  scene  of  life. 
Surely  if  eloquence  never  excelled  and  sel-  j 
dom  equalled — if  an  expanded  mind  and  judg- 
ment whose  vigour  was  paralleled  only  by  its 
soundness  —  if  brilliant  wit  —  if  a  glowing 
imagination — if  a  warm  heart  and  an  unbend- 
ing firmness,  could  have  strengthened  the  frail 
tenure  and  prolonged  the  momentary  duration 
of  man's  existence,  that  man  had  been  im- 
ni  .til!  But  nature  could  endure  no  longer. 
Thus  has  Providence  ordained  that  inasmuch 
as  the  intellect  is  more  brilliant,  it  shall  be 


more  short-lived:  as  its  sphere  is  more  ex- 
panded, more  swiftly  is  it  summoned  away. 
Lest  we  should  give  to  man  the  honour  due 
toGod — lest  we  should  exalt  the  object  of  our 
admiration  into  a  divinity  for  our  worship — 
lie  who  calls  the  weary  and  tie-  mourner  to 
eternal  rest  hath  been  pleased  to  remove  him 
from  "in 

But  this  eulogium  reminds  us  that  we  have 
yet  to  trace  the  course  of  the  public  events 
which  had  happened  during  Mr.  Gladstone's 
i -hip  at  Eton,  and  for  the  two  years  in 
which  he  was  in  preparation  for  Oxford  as  a 
private  pupil  of  Dr.  Turner,  who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  country  was 
at  that  time  also  passing  through  a  prepara- 
tory course  by  which  it  was  to  enter  into  a 
new  and  energetic  career.  Had  Canning  lived 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  had  a  hand 
on  the  helm  of  affairs;  but  whether  his  hos- 
tility to  reform — as  reform  was  then  under- 
stood— would  have  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  nation,  or  whether  he  would  himself  have 
initiated  the  new  era,  abandoning  his  former 
doctrines,  it  is  perhaps  futile  to  inquire.  What 
is  certain  is  that  the  coming  statesman  who 
had  left  Eton  and  would  presently  appear  as 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  famous  debat- 
ing society  called  "The  Oxford  Union,"  had 
been  deeply  impressed  with  Canning's  views, 
and,  as  an  opponent  of  most  of  the  Liberal 
measures  then  proposed,  shared  the  distrust 
and  a]. prehension  which  were  expressed  by 
those  who  denounced  the  demand  for  popular 
representation. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  to 
reform  manifested  by  the  government,  and  in 
spite  of  the  passing  of  ''The  Six  Acts"  by  such 
large  majorities  in  the  house,  the  affair  of 
Peterloo  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the 
people;  and  what  was  of  more  real  importance, 
the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  claimed  a 
wider  interest  among  thoughtful  and  peace-' 
able  men  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
riotous  demonstrations  which  agitated  the 
country.  It  was  evident  too  that  the  new 
parliament  which  had  been  elected  after  the 
death  of  George  III.  contained  a  larger  num- 
ber of  members  who  were  opposed  to  the  high- 
handed procedure  of  the  former  ministry. 
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This  was  emphatically  indicated  by  the  re- 
ception of  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  to  bi  ing 
tin.-  subject  of  Reform  again  Int.. re  parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  fact  that  his  proposed  re- 
solutions were  withdrawn  only  because  of  the 
intimation  of  Lord  Castlereagh  that  il 

in,  lit    itself   was  then  disposed   to  take  up  the 

question.     The  determination  of   i 
le,    however,    for    wh 
tentative    instalment    of    reform,    Lord    John 
moved  a  bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough  oft  irampound,  where  corrupt  practices 

had  been  proved,  the  WhigS  failed  to  support 
the  third  reading,  and  the  measure 
■was  ultimately  shelved. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  at  that  time  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  but  he  had  been  in 
parliament  since  1813,  when  he  entered  the 
house  as  the  representative  of  Tavistock,  and 

mtious  honesty  of  purpose  and  his 

remarkable  talents,  no  less  than  his  high 
position  as  the  youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  even  then  gave  him  an  influence 
which  was  soon  to  make  him  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Whig  party.  He  had  been 
educated  first  at  Westminster  School  ami  after- 
wards at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 

Stewart,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  was  one  of  his  teachers. 
He  had    from  the  first  hour  of  his  parlia- 

career  identified  himself  with  those 
demands  for  electoral  reform  to  which  he 
afterwards  gave  such  moderate  but  masterly 
and  triumphant  expression.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, to  move  the  weak  enthusiasm  of  his 
party  for  session  after  session,  and  there  were 
many  causes  which  contributed  to  this  in- 
difference to  the  demands  of  the  Radicals. 
Probably  one  of  these  causes  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  were  already  evidences  of 

t'i  amend  some  of  the  harsh  laws  by 

mparatively  small  offences  were  pun- 
i-hed  with  death  or  transportation.  Previous 
to  the  year  lbl9  the  gallows  was  seldom 
empty,  and  such  a  monstrous  mania  for  hang- 
ing had  prevailed  that  even  petty  larceny  was 

■  pital  offence.  The  records  of  crim- 
inal trials  during  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third  are  appalling  evidences  of  the  effect 
which  barbarous  laws  ami  the  undiscrimiuat- 
Vol.  I. 


ing  infliction  of  severe  punishments  will  have 
even  on  humane  and  high-minded  men,  who 
come  to  regard  them  only  as  tie-  inevitable 

results  of  judicial  sentences  prescribed  b\  lay 
which,  it  is  believed,  can  only  be  deterrent  in 

proportion  to  their  inhumanity.    The  burglar, 

the  footpad,  the  highway -robber,  and  even 

the  murderer  were  in  little  greatei 

than  the  .starving  wretch  who,  to  allay  tin' 
pangs  of  hunger,  pilfered  some  article  of  food 
from  a  tradesman's  stall, — the  woman  who  was 

I I   in  passing  counterfeit  coin, — or  the 

lad  who.  without  other  means  of  support, 
had  been  taught  to  pick  pockets  or  to  filch 
from  an  open  shop  window.  There  were 
nearly  three  hundred  crimes  punishable  by 
death. 

Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  who  was  the  grandson 
of  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  and  became 
solicitor-general,  had,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  devoted  his  great  talents  and  his 
impressive  eloquence  to  the  earnest  work  of 
ameliorating  the  Criminal  Code,  which  had 
long  been  a  reproach  to  this  country  among 
foreign  nations.  His  death,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  181S,  left  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
pleaded  to  be  taken  up  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, an  equally  eminent  lawyer,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  chairman.  The 
result  was  that  no  fewer  than  150  offences 
were  expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  "hanging 
matters." 

Another  important  measure  had  been  the 
readjustment  of  the  national  currency.  The 
sudden  diversion  of  capital  caused  by  the 
return  of  peace  after  the  country  had  been 
impoverished  by  above  twenty  years  of  war, 
had  affected  the  entire  community,  and  during 
the  prevalent  distress  it  was  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  money  accommodations.  The 
Bank  of  England  having  in  view  the  probable 
demand  which  would  be  made  upon  it  to  meet 
its  notes  by  payments  in  gold,  had  necessarily 
reduced  its  issues  of  paper;  and  country  bankers 
were  compelled  to  limit  their  issues  in  the 
same  manner  until  the  mode  in  which  the 
Bank  of  England  should  resume  cash  pay 
meuts  was  decided.  After  innumerable  de- 
bates and  discussions  the  government  scheme 
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■f  id;  certain  m  appointed 

for  the  gradual  repayment    I  i  ti 

610, ,000  which  it  had  advanced  for  the 

public  service,  and  it  wasdecided  that  from 
i,  to  MJ  y,  I  21,  the  bank  should 
periodically  give  in  exchange  for  its  notes 
certain  quantities  of  gold  of  a  certain  diminish- 
ing value  per  ounce,  ami  that  from  the  1st  of 
May,  L823,  it  should  pay  its  notes  on  demand 
in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

This  measure,  however,  for  a  time  increased 
instead  of  reducing  the  general  dista 
in  L822  it  was  discovered  that  the  value  of 
money  had  been  augmented  by  the  rapid 
return  to  cash  payments,  while  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  had  seriously  diminished. 
For  a  time  even  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  seemed  to  fall  into  abeyance  before 
the  immediate  necessity  for  relief  to  the  pre- 
valent agricultural  distress.  But  the  demand 
for  a  political  reformation  was  not  silenced, 
nor  were  its  supporters  without  influence. 
The  government  was  liable  to  frequent  de- 
feats and  to  the  necessity  for  making  sudden 
'changes.  The  immediate  needs  of  the  landed 
interest  engrossed  their  attention,  and  large 
county  meetings  and  petitions  for  aid  to  the 
agriculturists  for  a  time  seemed  to  supersede 
in  the  public  regard  the  assemblies  and 
appeals  of  those  who  accepted  the  name  of 
Radicals  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  their  de- 
termination to  persist  in  a  thorough  change  in 
the  mode  of  parliamentary  nomination,  and  a 
wide  extension  of  the  franchise.  At  the  same 
time  Ireland  was  not  far  from  a  state  of  re- 
bellion, and  constantly  recurring  acts  of  riot 
and  outrage  gave  the  government  serious 
uneasiness.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  hail  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  was  still  the  able  and  spirited 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Wellesley,  whose  prompt  action  and  great 
administrative  talents  had  saved  our  Indian 
possessions,  and  who  held  decidedly  Liberal 
principles,  was  appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  the  ministry  was  able  to  offer  the  Home 
department  to  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  already  been 
under-secretary  of  the  Home-office  ami  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  who,  by  his  talent  for 


finance  and  his  untiring  industry,  soon  effected 
an  immense  improvement. 

The  accession  of  Mr.  Peel  to  office  was  an 
event  which  v.  l  remarkable 

effect  on  the  subsequent  social  and  political 
li  i  .•  of  the  country.  Peel  bad  entered  par- 
liament in  1809  (the  year  in  which  he  attained 
his  majority),  as  member  for  Cashel  in  Tipper- 
ary,  and  began  political  life  as  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Perceval.  He  had  already  attained  dis- 
tinction, however,  for  he  had  taken  his  Oxford 
i  with  double  honours,  being  first  both  in 
classics  and  mathematics.  At  Harrow  he  seems 
to  have  shown  no  great  precocity,  but  he  had 
the  faculty  of  application,  and  what  he  learned 
he  acquired  thoroughly.  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
his  school  -  fellow,  said  of  him,  "Peel  the 
orator  and  statesman  (that  was,  or  is,  or  is 
to  be)  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were  both 
at  the  top  of  our  remove.  We  were  on  good 
terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate  friend. 
There  were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel 
amongst  us  all — masters  and  scholars — and  he 
has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he 
was  greatly  my  superior ;  as  a  declaimer  and 
actor,  I  was  reckoned  at  least  his  equal.  As 
a  schoolboy,  out  of  school  I  was  always  in 
scrapes,  and  he  never;  and  in  school,  he 
always  knew  his  lessons,  and  I  rarely ;  but 
when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as  well." 
There  was  in  Peel  a  calm  power  and  yet  an 
almost  unsuspected  intensity  of  feeling  which 
gave  great  impressiveness  to  his  character,  and 
were  perhaps  associated  with  that  kind  of 
solid  determination  which  in  a  man  of  sensi- 
tive conscientiousness  and  immovable  honesty 
of  purpose  will  often  seem  like  obstinacy  of 
opinion.  It  was  not  until  Peel  had,  during 
his  great  career,  yielded  to  changed  condi- 
tions and  to  honest  convictions,  those  opinions 
which  had  been  regarded  as  stubborn  pre- 
judices, that  either  his  supporters  or  his  op- 
ponents could  truly  estimate  his  singleness  of 
character  and  his  simply  noble  disinterested- 
ness. 

The  Irish  agitation  was  met  by  prompt 
measures.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  introduced  two  bills  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Insurrection  Act  and 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
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Ireland,  and  those  having  been  passed  with 

dtion  Lord  Wellesley  ws 
deal  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and 
by  his  address  and  judicious  administration 

;  in  putting  an  end  to  thi 
which  had  so   Long  terrorized   the  country. 
But  political  agitation  was  followed  by  wide- 
spread distress  and   misery.     The  failure  of 
the  ban  i  tally  of  the  potato  crop, 

on  which  the  Irish  peasantry  chiefly  depended, 
reduced  a  large  part  of  the  population  to  a 
condition  of  famine.  In  the  southern  and 
western  counties—  Munster  and  Connaught — 
the  Buffering  was  so  extreme  that  tli 
incut  at  once  placed  £500,000  at  the  disposal 
of  l.oi d  Wellesley  to  be  spent  in  relief  and 
for  providing  employment  for  the  people  on 
public  works.  Subscriptions  to  an  Irish  relief 
fund  were  also  made  throughout  the  country, 
and  wherever  an  English  colony  was  to  be 
found  money  was  contributed  to  alleviate  the 
urgent  need.     With  regard  to  the  impover- 

icultural  interest  iu  England,  the  gov- 
ernment—  rejecting   the   proposition  of   Mr. 

m  thai  the  landed  interest  should  be 
relieved  by  a  large  reduction  of  their  taxation 
—appointed  an  agricultural  committee,  and 
lance  with  their  recommendation 
effected  a  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  and  issued 
£1,000,000  in  exchequer  bills  as  a  loan  upon 
the  security  of  stocks  of  com  iu  warehouse. 
It  was  during  the  progress  of  this  ministry 

.'dug  was  again  chosen  to  take  office 
as  the  successor  of  Lord  Hastings  in  the 
government  of  India.  He  had  prepared  to 
quit  England,  and  was  already  at  Liverpool 
on  a  farewell  visit,  but  he  had  previously 
taken  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  his  magnificent  tal- 

1  his  steadfast  adhesion  to  the  cause 
of  religious  11' 

Although  an  immovable  ojiponent  of  the 

for  Reform,  Canning  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Catholic  Emancipation;  and  with 
all  his  peculiar  fire  and  energy,  which  gave 
fresh  force  and  dignity  to  the  appeal,  he 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  iu  a  bill  which 
should  restore  to  Roman  Catholic  peers  their 
right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     He  was  strongly   opposed   by  Mr. 


Peel,  who  declared  that  be  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  valid  reason  for  exempting  lioman 
Catholic  peers  from  restrictions  to  which  a, 
whole  community  prol  me  religion 

were  subject  b]  law.  It  was  also  argued,  and 
not  without  truth,  that  partial  concessions 
svi  i  e  now  i  i'.  md  that  if  the  bill  wi  re  pa  ed 
Catholic  commoners  would  soon  be  expected 

to  be  admitted  to  parliament  without  rest!  lo- 
tions in  the  following  year.  The  bill  did  pass 
the  House  of  ( 'ominous,  though  it  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords.  But  the  question  was  gather- 
li,  and  the  period  was  approach- 
ing when  it  was  to  be  forced  through  both 
houses  with  a  vehemence  which  at  one  time 
would  threaten  another  and  more  dangerous 
insurrection  in  Ireland. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1822,  George  the 
Fourth  prorogued  parliament,  and  four  days 
afterwards  went  to  Greenwich,  where  he  em- 
barked on  a  journey  to  Scotland.  On  his 
he  received  tidings  wdiich  had  already 
startled  and  horrified  the  members  of  the 
government  and  those  of  the  nobility  wdio 
were  acquainted  with  the  news.  The  ses- 
sion had  been  a  trying  one — a  large  class  of 
people,  and  especially  of  the  Irish,  had  as- 
sociated  many  of  the  evils  from  which  they 
suffered  with  the  policy  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, to  whom  they  applied  execrations  and 
terms  of  reproach.  Lord  Londonderry  (still 
spoken  of  as  "  Castlereagh ")  was  a  high- 
spirited — perhaps  an  arrogant  man — but  he 
was  also  a  high-minded  man,  and  in  private 
life  his  character  was  amiable  and  generous. 
On  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  and  after 
the  departure  of  the  king,  he  retired  in.  a 
state  of  great  agitation  to  his  villa  retreat  at 
North  Cray  in  Kent.  A  day  or  two  before 
1  i  ad  bought  a  sixpenny  penknife  —  and 
with  this  he  committed  suicide  by  cutting 
the  carotid  artery.  He  was  but  fifty-four 
old  a  accomplished  and  elegant  gen- 
ii M'  ii.  :  feari  and  whatei  er"may  have 
been  his  faults  of  policy),  an  honest  minister; 
but  he  seems  to  havi  broken  down  under  the 
anxieties  with  which  he  h;  1  been  oppressed 
in  those  times  of  sore  need  and  bitter  conflict. 
As  his  coffin  was  removed  from  the  hearse  to 
Westminster  Abbey  a  rabble  of  self-styled 
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Radicals  of  the  lower  order  howled  and  yelled; 
but  the  le  wei  e  m  il  i  epre  entativea  eil  her  of 
Reformers  or  of  Englishmen. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  leader  of  the 
House  "i  Con s  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
construct the  ministry,  and  who  was  to  i  ke 
the  foremost  pine'  In  spite  of  the  king's 
dislike,  it  was  impossible  to  otter  the  position 
to  any  other   than   (icorge   (.'aiming,  ami    the 

great  commoner  was  suddenly  apprised  that 

he  had  been  nominated  to  a  high  position 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  about  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  his  splendid  Indian  appoint- 
ment. There  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and 
he  at  once  consented  to  accept  the  office  of 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  so  to  become 
leader  of  the  House. 

That  congress  of  the  three  great  powers, 
which,  when  other  sovereigns  joined  it,  was 
afterwards  called  "  The  Holy  Alliance,"  (be- 
cause it  affected  to  found  itself  on  religious 
sentiment)  had  reportioned  Europe  even  be- 
fore the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had 
guaranteed  its  ability  to  reduce  France  to 
lier  ancient  and  natural  limits,  to  restore  the 
dominions  of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  accord- 
ance with  imperial  demands,  and  to  dis- 
member and  absorb  Poland.  The  congress, 
as  had  been  truly  said,  "  bartered  provinces 
as  if  they  were  cattle  pastures  and  computed 
men  by  the  square  league.  A  million  of 
Saxons  were  ordered  to  forget  their  country 
and  become  Prussians,  the  Genoese  were 
ordered  to  become  Savoyards ;  the  Milanese, 
Austrians ;"  and  though  England,  under  Lord 
Castlereagh,  had  demanded  that  the  rights  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  should  be  respected, 
and  the  demand  had  been  seconded  by  France, 
the  claim  was  of  no  avail.  The  Prince  Regent 
had  necessarily  declined  to  join  this  combina- 
tion of  sovereigns,  by  which,  for  years,  the 
suppression  of  popular  liberties  w-as  effected. 
When  Mr.  Canning  entered  upon  the  office  of 
foreign  secretary,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
were  all  aflame  against  the  proceedings  of 
their  crowned  masters,  and  for  a  time  the 
tumults  which  had  raged  in  England  in  favour 
of  reform  seemed  to  abate  as  some  of  the 
more  fiery  spirits  took  up  the  cause  of  these 
oppressed  nationalities.    Two  of  the  friends  of 


Mr.  Canning  entered  into  office  with  him — 
Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  who  was  made  chan- 

ci  II i  i he  exchequer  m  place  of  M r.  Van 

.hi. ui.  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  became  pre- 

idenl  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  a  man 
of  sterling  integrity. 

Both  tin  e  gentlemen  brought  an  accession 
of  strength  to  the  government,  and  suppi  i  '•  d 
the  foreign  secretary  in  his  determination  not 
to  be  precipitated  into  a  European  war  by 
the  protests  and  the  denunciations  of  the 
sympathizers  with  the  Spanish  insurrection. 
Mi-.  Canning,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
crowned  congress  at  Verona,  which  had  then 
been  joined  by  the  French  king,  and  on  the 
question  of  interference  in  the  afl'airs  of  Spain 
Canning  wrote  to  the  duke,  "If  there  be  a 
determined  project  to  interfere  by  force  or  by 
menace  in  the  present  struggle  in  Spain,  so 
convinced  are  his  majesty's  government  of  the 
uselessn  ess  and  danger  of  any  such  interference, 
so  objectionable  does  it  appeal-  to  them  in 
principle  as  well  as  utterly  impracticable  in 
execution,  that  when  the  necessity  arises,  or 
(I  would  rather  say)  when  the  opportunity 
offers,  I  am  to  instruct  your  grace  at  once, 
frankly  and  peremptorily,  to  declare  that  to 
any  such  interference,  come  what  may,  his 
majesty  will  not  be  a  party."  This  was  noble 
language,  but  it  expressed  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention wdiich  Canning  justly  believed 
was  alone  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
unless  England  would  consent  either  to  enter 
upon  another  exhausting  series  of  conflicts  or 
be  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  braggart  who 
would  continually  threaten  and  protest  but 
constantly  stop  short  of  action.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  finest  efforts  of  Canning's  oratory  were 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  non-interven- 
tion, but  of  a  dignified  refusal  to  participate 
in  the  interference  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  exercising  against  smaller  nations. 

Earl  Eussell  has  declared  in  his  Recollec- 
tions that,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  splendid 
times  for  Parliamentary  oratory  were  those 
between  1820  and  1829,  or  thereabouts. 
Canning  and  Plunket  were  his  greatest  ad- 
miration, and  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
Canning  has  never  yet  been  equalled.     In  a 
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i  .  ,  .1  ' 1  at  Plymouth,  there  is 

which  we  quote   with  a  purpose. 

With  the  exception  of  oi t  two  passages  in 

Mr.  Brighfs  apeeches  it  has  never  been  even 
bed : 
"The  resources  created  by  peace  are  means 
of  war.  Iii  cherishing  these  resources  we  but 
accumulate  those  means.  Our  present  repose 
is  no  more  a  proof  of  inability  to  ad  than  the 
state  of  inertness  and  inactivity  in  which  1 
have  i  en  those  mighty  masses  that  float  in 
the  waters  above  your  town  is  a  proof  they 
arc  devoid  of  strength  and  incapable  of  being 
fitted  for  action.  You  well  know,  gentlemen, 
how  soon  one  of  these  stupendous  masses, 
now  reposing  on  their  shadows  in  perfect 
stillness — how  soon,  upon  any  i -all  of  patriot- 
ism or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  like- 
ness of  an  animated  being,  instinct  with  life 
and  motion  ;  how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as  it 
were,  its  swelling  plumage;  how  quickly  it- 
would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  lira  very, 
eollecl  its  scattered  elements  of  strength,  and 
awaken  its  dormant  thunder.  Such  as  is  one 
of  these  magnificent  machines,  when  springing 
from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might,  such 
is  England  herself;  while  apparently  passive 
and  motionless  she  silently  concentrates  the 
power  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occa- 
sion." This  is  interesting  in  more  ways  than 
one.  "  England,"  said  Henry  Brougham  about 
this  time,  "stands  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace  in  sureties  of  £800,000,000."  And  in 
Canning's  speeches  the  recent  policy  of  non- 
intervention -lands  clearly  foreshadowed, 
■  '■  i tli  some  hesitation  and  inconsis- 
tency in  outline.  This  saying  of  Mr.  Broug- 
ham had  perhaps  a  different  effect  to  that 
which  he  had  anticipated.  It  was  so  pro- 
foundly true  that  it  became  an  argument  in 
favour  of  non-intervention  instead  of  a  satire 
<  uts  also  seemed  to  show 
how  futile  it  would  have  been  to  have  em- 
fche  country  in  foreign  complications. 
The  French  army  had  without  opposition 
marched  through  Spain,  where  the  king  was 
restored  amidst  popular  plaudits.  The  revolu- 
tion was  at  an  end,  the  constitutionalists  and 
the  royalists  having  been  so  equally  matched 
that  the  balance  was  turned  by  the  appear- 


ance of  the  French  troops.  A  similar  re  all 
followed  in  Portugal,  and  ii  was  not  till  the 
French  made  preparations  to  force  the  Spanish 

South  American  colonies  back  to  Spam  thai 
the  English  ininisterspoke  out  to  real  purpose. 
"We  will  no!  interfere  with  Spain,"  said  he,"in 
an\  attempt  which  she  may  make  to  reconquer 
what  were  once  her  colonies,  but  we  will  not 
permit  any  third  power  to  attack  or  ree pur 

them  for  her."  This  firm  protest  was  followed 
by  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  English  consuls  being  sent  to  their 
ports — an  example  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  But 
Canning  could  go  still  further  than  this  when 
occasion  came  for  swift  decision  and  vivid 
indignation.  When,  in  1826,  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  in  London  claimed  the  aid  of 
England,  on  the  faith  of  ancient  treaties,  for 
the  protection  of  his  country  from  an  armed 
insurrection  against  the  reigning  house — pro- 
moted by  French  bribery  and  Spanish  in- 
trigue, the  House  of  Commons  was  moved  to 
an  almost  overwhelming  enthusiasm  by  his 
thrilling  eloquence.  Of  the  results  of  an 
insurrection  fomented  by  foreign  agency  he 
exclaimed,  "The  consequences  of  letting  loose 
the  passions  at  present  chained  and  confined 
would  be  to  produce  a  scene  of  desolation 
wdiich  no  man  can  contemplate  without  hor- 
ror;  and  I  should  not  sleep  easy  on  my  couch 
if  I  were  conscious  that  I  had  contributed  to 
precipitate  it  by  a  single  moment.  This  is 
the  reason — a  reason  very  different  from  fear 
—  the  reverse  of  a  consciousness  of  disability 
—why  I  dread  the  recurrence  of  hostilities  in 
any  part  of  Europe  ;  why  I  would  bear  mucli 
and  forbear  long;  why  I  would  put  up  with 
almost  anything  that  did  not  touch  national 
faith  and  national  honour  rather  than  let  slip 
the  furies  of  war,  the  leash  of  which  we  hold 
in  our  hand,  not  knowing  whom  they  may 
reach  or  how  far  their  ravages  may  be  carried. 
Such  is  the  love  of  peace  which  the  British 
government  acknowledges,  and  such  the  ne- 
cessity for  peace  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  inculcate.  Let  us  flee  to  the  aid  of 
Portugal,  by  whomsoever  attacked,  1 
is  our  duty  to  do  so;  and  let  us  cease  our 
interference  where  that  duty  ends.    We  go  to 
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Portugal,  not  to  rule,  not  to  di 

pn   i'i  ibi    ''"ii  ititul  ion  i,  bul   to  di  Ei  ad  and  to 
pn   erve  the  indi  p 

to  plant  the  standard  of  England  on  the  well 
know  i  E  Li  bon.     Where  thai 

dard   is  planted   foreign  dominion  shall  not 
i ii ." 

The  effect  of  this  outburst  was  electric. 
Brougham  was  fired  by  it  with  gi  m  rous  en- 
thusiasm, and  rising  to  support  the  motion 
said,  "The  burdens  of  the  country,  howi  .  c 
i  pi  ressive,  will  be  borne  cheerfully  through 
the  impending  struggle  if  war  should  be  the 
'  result,  for  now  we  are  governed  by  wise, 
liberal,  and  truly  English  principles."  The 
resolution  passed  both  houses  with  such 
speed  that  three  clays  afterwards  5000  troops 
were  on  their  way  under  the  command  of  Sir 
William  Clinton.  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
they  were  in  the  TagUS.  Ferdinand,  "  the  well- 
beloved"  of  Spain,  and  Charles  X.  of  France, 
abandoned  their  joint  scheme  of  intrigue,  and 
the  cause  of  jiolitical  liberty  was  encouraged 
nil  over  Europe.  The  Greeks,  however,  could 
receive  no  such  aid,  though  they  appealed  to 
England — for  there  we  were  treaty  bound, 
and  all  that  could  be  given  to  the  people  who 
were  being  trodden  under  the  Turkish  foot 
could  secure  only  the  .sympathies  of  English- 
men, many  of  whom,  like  Lord  Byron,  had 
espoused  their  cause  with  enthusiasm,  and 
borne  arms  in  their  struggles,  whicli  after  all 
resulted  only  in  an  interminable  series  of 
skirmishes,  producing  little  beneficial  effect. 

But  during  this  period  of  "the  peace  '  we 
were  not  without  wars  on  hand — war  in  India, 
war  with  the  Ashantees,  war  in  Burmah,  all 
of  which  were  costly;  and  affairs  at  home 
were  full  of  disquietude;  and  yet  there  was 
a  conspicuous  development  of  those  symptoms 
which  denote  the  approach  of  a  momentous 
national  crisis,  where  political,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual forces  seem  to  converge  towards  a 
common  centre.  The  humane  changes  in  our 
penal  code  were  still  proceeding,  and  four 
bills  brought  in  by  Mr.  Peel  had  exchanged 
the  sentence  of  death  for  that  of  penal  servi- 
tude in  many  offences  which  had  previously 
been  met  by  capital  punishment.  The  pro- 
posed abolition  of  negro  slavery,  too,  had  been 


hi    once    in'  i  -     before   pai  liaruent    by 
'  II  Buxton,  who  had  moved  that 
the  state  of  slavery  was  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution  and  of  the 

Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 

abolished  gradually  throughout  the  British 
colonies,  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be 
found  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
well-being  of  the  parties  concerned."  With 
propositions  Mr.  Canning  in  the  main 
agreed,  and  in  fact  these  were  the  views  of 
the  moderate  abolitionists  of  that  time,  as 
they  were  a  little  later  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  but 
even  this  prospective  instalment  of  freedom 
for  the  negroes  was  resented  by  the  planters, 
some  of  whom  proceeded  to  emphasize  their 
opposition  by  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty, 
which  probably  hastened  the  changes  that  they 
denounced  as  being  contrary  to  their  interests. 
In  the  following  session  (1S24)  the  offence  of 
engaging  in  the  slave-trade  was  declared  to 
be  piracy,  and  punishable  with  death.  Nor 
was  some  advance  in  the  direction  of  free- 
trade  altogether  wanting  during  the  period 
of  Mr.  Canning's  influence.  Some  of  the 
bounties  which  had  been  commercially  injuri- 
ous were  removed,  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  silks  was  aban- 
doned, and  commercial  treaties  were  concluded 
with  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  not  satisfied  with  this, 
however,  and  by  1825  he  had  shown  how 
those  industries  which  had  been  most  closely 
protected  by  excessive  duties  had  been  gradu- 
ally diminishing.  He  proposed  to  reduce 
such  duties  to  an  amount  which  would  only 
just  counterbalance  those  placed  on  the  raw 
material  of  manufacture.  Trade  with  our 
colonies  was  encouraged,  the  large  fees  at 
colonial  ports  were  reduced,  the  duties  on 
sugar  from  the  Mauritius  was  assimilated  to 
that  charged  on  sugar  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  reduction  of  duties  referred  to  the  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  trades,  metals,  raw  mate- 
rials of  manufactures  and  foreign-imported 
glass,  books,  paper,  and  wool,  and  it  included 
the  removal  of  quarantine  duties  and  the 
abolition  of  various  fees.  The  measure  also 
comprehended  the  reduction  of  taxes  on  many 
articles  of  food  aud  general  consumption.     It 
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was,   in   fact,   a    gignifil  ■  nt   ill   the 

i  ni  free-trade,  and  when  it  is  added 
was  to  be  allowed  to  be  imported  from 
Canada  for  two  years  on  pa)  d 

i  regard  the  proposal  as 
the  initiatory  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  For  by  ardent  reformers  the  corn- 
laws  wore  regarded  as  the  most  odious  enact- 
ment of  all  those  which  it  was  believed  a 
thorough  change  in  the  system  of  parliamen- 
tary election  would  sweep  away; — the  denun- 
ciation of  them  was  fierce  and  bitter;  and  the 
.  passed  in  the  session  of  1828,  by 
scale  with  a  medium  or  pivot 
duty  of  between  64*.  and  (Jos.  was  introduced 
as  an  expedient,  was  not  sufficient  to  pacify 
the  popular  demand. 

in-laws — it  is  a  phrase  that  will  not 
ut  of  these  pages  for  a  good  while 
yet.  There  was  not  a  form  of  ruin  to  farm- 
i  is.  to  merchants,  to  manufacturers,  to  shop- 
keepers, to  peasants,  to  working  men,  to  throne 
and  army,  church  and  state,  that  was  not 
prophesied,  decade  after  decade,  wherever  a 
voice  was  raised  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws.  Many  able  men  uttered  such  prophesies, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  come  true.     Among 

sea  which  contributed  towards  what 
some  would  call  the  "ripening  of  the  ques- 
tion "  must  be  reckoned  the  influence  of  Eben- 
ezer  Elliott,  a  Sheffield  iron-dealer,  who  was 
best  known  during  his  lifetime  and  for  some 

Ete]  wards  as  the  Corn-law  Rhymer. 
The  work  he  did  between  1823  and  1830,  as 
a  pioneer  of  the  agitation  which  led  to  the 
repeal  of  the  "Bread-tax,"  as  he  called  it,  lies 
clearly  in  our  path.  His  "Corn-law  Ehymes" 
and  many  others  of  his  verses  are  not  reprinted 
in  the  latest  edition  of  his  works,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  bitter,  not  to  say  coarse,  that 
fastidious  modern  readers  will  not  ask  to 
have  them  reprinted.  But  powerful  many  of 
tli.  in  wire,  and  all  of  them  characteristic  of 
the  times.  Though  Mr.  Elliott  did  very  well 
in  business  on  the  whole,  and  retired  at  last 
with  a  good  income,  to  live  on  an  estate  bought 
out  of  his  gains,  1"-  had,  like  the  great  man  in 

.  "losses,  to  go  to !"  These,  with  a  great 
many  other  evil  |  0]  'I  and  public,  he 
attributed  to  the  corn-laws,  which  he  did  not 


spare   in   his  verses.      IK'  wrote  other  poetry, 

which  was  honoured  with  praise  from  Wilson 
(( fcristopher  North)  in  Blackwood,and  Southey 

Si  V  i  '  ;  Inn  of  course  rhymes 
Buch  ■■<:•  we  \\  ill  now  quote  as  illustrations  were 
not  admired  by  men  like  these,  nor  by  Bulwer- 

Lytton,  who  also  had  a  kind  Word  for  the  pod 

pure  and  simple.    Here  is  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  corn-law  poems : — 

"ChUd,  is  thy  father  4 

Father  is  gone ! 
Why  did  they  ten  his  bread  t 

God's  will  bo  done ! 
Mother  has  sold  her  bed ; 
Better  to  die  than  wed  ! 
Where  shall  she  lay  her  head? 

Home  we  have  nono  ! 

"  Father  elamm'd  tin-ice  a  week — 

God's  will  be  done ! 
Long  for  work  did  he  seek, 

Work  he  found  none. 
Tears  on  bis  hollow  cheek 
Told  what  no  tongue  could  speak  : 
Why  did  his  master  break? 

God's  will  be  done  1 " 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  when  once 
rhymes  like  these  found  a  public,  they  told, 
for  there  is  real  power  in  them.  It  is  almost 
a  wonder  that' some  of  the  "  rhymes"  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  attorney-general ; — 

"  Ye  coop  us  up,  and  tax  our  bread, 
And  wonder  why  we  pine ; 
And  ye  are  fat,  and  round,  and  red, 
And  filled  with  tax-bought  wine. 

"  Haste  !  Havoc's  torch  begins  to  glow — 

The  ending  is  begun ; 
Make  haste!  Destruction  (hi/iik$ye  slow; 

Make  haste  to  be  undone ! 
Why  are  ye  called  '  my  lord '  and  '  squire,' 

While  fed  by  mine  and  me, 
And  wringing  food,  and  clothes,  and  fire 

From  bread-taxed  misery?" 

Public  speakers,  if  not  public  writers,  have 
been  sent  to  prison  or  transported  for  lan- 
guage less  virulent  than  this  -  Thomas  Cooper, 
Henry  Vincent,  and  the  lev.  .1.  R.  Stephens 
are  names  in  point,  and  they  all  suffered  at  a 
much  later  date,  when  a  Liberal  government 

wa  !  ill  power. 

In  the  "Blucherloo"  rhymes,  from  which 
we  extract  a  verse  or  two,  the  bitterness  is 
extreme.     "  Famineton  "  for  Wellington,  as  a 
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friend  of  the  corn-laws,  might  pass;  but  the 
double  sinister  meaning  in  Blucherloo  is  verj 
unpleasant.  The  eoverl  aggi  ition  is  that 
Bluchi  1  h  inner  of  the  battle  of 

Waterloo,  and  there  is  a  secondary  reference 
in  tin    IVi  'i 

"Who  is  praised  by  dolt  and  -inner' 
\\  do  s  o  one? 

Blucherloo,  the  bread-tax-winner; 
tax-winning  Famh i 

•■  Blucherloo,  the  bread-tax- winner ! 
Whom  enriched  thy  battles  won? 
Whom  does  Dirt-grub  ask  to  dinner?— 

Bread-tax-winning  Famineton. 

• '  Frussia  fattens — we  get  thinner ! 
Bread-tax  barters  all  for  none  : 
Bravo!  Arthur,  bread-tax-winner! 
shallow,  half-brained  Famineton  '" 

This  is  almost  unpardonably  brutal  and 
spiteful,  aud  we  have  been  sparing  in  our 
extracts.  We  will  venture  on  one  more  quota- 
tion, for  the  power  there  is  in  the  last  six 
lines : — 

"  Make  haste,  slow  rogues!  proJdUt  trade, 
bit  honest  gain ; 
Turn  all  the  good  that  God  hath  made 

To  fear,  and  hate,  and  pain ; 
Till  beggars  all,  assassins  all, 

All  cannibals  we  be, 
And  death  shall  have  no  funeral 
From  shipless  sea  to  sea." 

These  strange,  savage  verses  will  help  to 
give  the  reader  of  to-day  some  notion  of  the 
fierce  hatred  with  which  not  only  the  corn- 
laws,  but  those  who  defended  them,  were 
looked  upon  sixty  years  ago. 

But  the  shocking  ferocity  which  seems  to 
characterize  some  of  Elliott's  invectives,  though 
they  are  significant  of  the  intense  political 
animosity  of  the  time,  should  not  be  taken  as 
illustrative  of  the  whole  body  of  Reformers. 
The  Corn  Laws  still  represented  the  crushing 
effects  of  the  protective  system  upon  the  poor, 
aud  as  that  system  was  upheld  by  the  Tories, 
these  violent  denunciations  were  directed 
against  those  members  of  the  government 
who  defended  the  bread-tax.  Very  different 
indeed  was  the  attitude  taken  by  some  of  the 
most  pronounced  advocates  of  principles 
which  even  the  majority  of  the  Liberals 
regarded    as   dangerous    and    revolutionary. 


\i,i..i  ,-.-  the  mi  -i  i  .iiini  kable  of  these  preachers 
of  ..  new  departure  for  humanity  was  Robert 
Owen. 

The  chief  idea  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
ili  political  activity  that  manifested  such 
numerous  and  powei  ful  sign  -  in  the  \~  <  tod 
which  we  are  briefly  reviewing,  was  no  doubt 

that  by  the  removal  of  certain  restriction  d 
the  more  equal  distribution  of  power,  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  life  would  be  made  much 
easier ;  above  all,  that  poverty  and  crime 
would  be  diminished.  But  there  was  another 
idea  rising  into  importance,  and  it  was  the 
dominant,  whatever  appeared  upon  the  sur- 
face. This  was  the  idea  of  what  science, 
education,  and  co-operation  in  gathering  and 
applying  useful  knowledge  can  do  for  us  all, 
with  no  direct  reference  to  politics.  At  the 
present  day  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  currents 
have  met  and  joined  each  other;  but  at  firsl 
they  were  distinct.  The  story  of  the  French 
revolution  had  taught  even  the  most  sanguine 
of  "peoples' politicians"  that  mankind  cannot 
be  made  happy  by  changing  the  machinery  of 
the  state;  and  popular  hopes,  in  this  country 
at  least,  took  a  new  departure.  "  Let  us  have 
railways;  let  us  have  all  that  science  can  do 
and  teach ;  let  us  have  music ;  let  us  co-oper- 
ate ;  let  us  do  all  we  can  for  each  other.  Let 
us  have  schools,  universities,  singing-classes, 
mechanics'  institutes,  and  cheap  literature." 
All  this  is  little  enough,  considered  merely  as 
a  hint  of  what  we  all  know  did  actually  occur; 
but  considered  as  the  first  wave  of  a  social 
inundation  which  eventually  made  a  junction 
with  the  great  political  current,  it  is  to  the  last 
degree  significant. 

To  this  sphere  of  thought  and  experiment 
belongs  Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of  infant 
schools,  aud  one  of  the  most  harmless,  simple- 
hearted,  benevolent  fanatics  that  ever  lived. 
It  is  well  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged 
men  and  women  what  names  of  terror  "Social- 
ism" and  Robert  Owen  once  were.  But  this 
was  at  a  later  date,  and  was  not  altogether  un- 
reasonable, though  Mr.  Owen  remained  all  his 
life  the  same  strictly  moral,  temperate,  kind- 
hearted  enthusiast.  Owen,  so  far  as  his  ulti- 
mate theories  are  concerned,  might  perhaps 
be  called  a  pocket  Fourier — though  all  such 
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dispute.     Fourier,  .-it  all 

man  who  wanted  to  Bee  every- 

happy;   who  thought  happiness  could 

be  attained   '  m  i   and  who  was 

.  destitute  of  poetic  sensibility.     How 

he  proposed  to  deal  with  certain  "sup 

(tons  of  the  heart"  we  shall  not  say  here;  but 

fe  to  mention  that  he  thought  it  would 

human  happiness  if  the   I 
in  were  made  useful  in  the  shape  of  an 
immense  reservoir  of  lemonade,  pro  bono  \ 

I  iwen  had  just  as  little  poetry  in  him, 
little  humour.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  towards  the  close  of  his  lung  life 
he  became  a  spiritist  and  a  firm  believer  in  a 
future  state.  Londoners  and  perhaps  others 
will  remember  his  placards  announcir 

m  of  the  millennium,  and  inviting 
all  tl,  an  invention 

of  liis  which  was  to  facilitate  it.    This  was  a 
new  instrument  of  war  bearing  the  very  mil- 
lennial name  of  "The  Devastator" — an  engine 
of  such  power  that  fighting  must  cease  because 
nothing  could  i 
Thai  was  the  man.    But  what  Mr.  Robert 
New  Lanark  Mills  in  that 
early  portion  of  his  career  which  comes  within 
our  present  immediate  scope  ought  never  to 
i  r  mill  district  man- 
■  n  similar  principles,  with  vice  and  vio- 
lence 11  I   every  civilizing  agency 
provided  for  the  workers — from  infant  schools 
upwards—  is  nothing  new  now.      But  then  it 
was  what  the  Germans  call  an  '' epoch-niak- 
ezperiment.     Crowned   heads,  our  own 
royal  dukes,  men  like  Brougham,  and  men 

.    than  Brougham,  went  to  take  le 
from  what  was  to  be  seeu  at  New  Lanark  — 
and  the  lessons  have  not  been  forgotten.  Those 
who  at   once   shrink   with   horror  from    his 
0]   irions  and  lau  m  ialistic 

experiments,  may  well  remember  with 
tude  the   immense   influence  lie  exercised   by 
away  as   he   did   nearly  all   his 
•  "the  influei  -."  and 

the  mi-  irly  training. 

1827  Mr.  Owen  had  already 
listed   his  first  experiments.     It    is  true 
that   among  other   visitors    to    1 
factory  and    infant  schools  at   New  Lanark 


was  the  emp  roi  N  icholas  i  f  Russia,  who,  in 
a  two  I  rture, 

said,  "  \  at)  j  is  overpeopli  d,  I  will 

take  you  and  two  millions  of  population  with 
you,    ill  in  similar  manufacturing  communi- 

\lr.  t  (wen  declined  this  proposal,  a 
his  hand,  were  nearly  full  enough  already, 
and  not  long  afterwards  he  went  to  North 
America,  pun  ha  ed  a  In  ge  ii  acl  of  land  in 
Indiana,  and  founded  a  community  called 
■■New  Barmony,"  which  was  such  a  failure 
that   in  about    four  years  (in   1827)  he  was 

in    1 Ion   and   beginning  afresh   to 

organize  a  societj  on  socialistic  principles  at 
Ormiston,   i ther  at  Tytherley  in   Hamp- 

iiil  a  labour  exchange  in  London. 
But  several  important  events  occurred  to 
•  a  a  time,  a  new  direction  to  political 
activity.  Another  element  in  the  great  com- 
bination of  forces  that  were  to  change  the 
whole  course  of  English  history  had  already 
begun  to  work  towards  that  end.  On  the  5th 
of  January  the  Duke  of  York  died.  He  had 
been  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
claims  of  Roman  Catholics  to  political  eniau- 
ipation;  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  many  faults, 
a  certain  reckless  extravagance  and  a  remark- 
able degree  of  obstinacy,  was  greatly  liked  by 
those  who  knew  him  well,  and,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  was  a  favourite 
with  the  army,  in  which  he  bad  introduced 
many  reforms  and  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
By  his  death  the  Duke  of  Clarence  became 
heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  commander-in-chief  could  only  be 
conferred  on  one  man — the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. On  the  reassembling  of  parliament 
it  was  felt  that  the  demands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  must  again  be  heard,  and  they 
a1  once  revived  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
who  presented  a  petition  from  Ireland.     No 

incident  could   more  certainly  li;n ccited 

the  opposition  of  the  anti-Catholic  party  in 
the  house  and  in  the  country.  Already  there 
had  been  ■■<  <  latholic  A  isoi  iation  in  Inland, 

tl„-  j,.  «  hich  had  led  to  it 

includ  ditions 

or  dangerous  demons!  rations  had  In!  to  their 
suppression;  bt  bsaftei  wards  ii  bad 

been    reconstituted,   while    its    funds    were 
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supplied   1 5    &  ..■.■:.  collected 

ded  from  the  disaffected  Irish  people 

name  of  "rent,"  and  were  (among 

other  purposes)  spenl  in  influencing  the  elec- 

.  j:i,i  oi  pai  liament.  The  Catholic 
ion  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable agitations  that  had  ■■•.  er  I"  en  a  rried 
on  in  any  country,  and  it  bad  a  leader  who 
was  eminently  capable  of  governing  it  and  of 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue,  since  he  had 
the  extraordinary  art  of  exciting  hi.-;  followers 
to  a  pitch  which  nearly  approached  treason 
and  insurrection,  and  yet  of  so  restraining 
them  at  the  critical  moment  that  he  could 
afterwards  refute  any  definite  charge  of  hav- 
ing fomented  either  sedition  or  revolution. 
When  it  had  been  attempted  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction against  him  the  bills  had  been  ignored 
by  tlie  jury,  nor  could  the  charge  be  sus- 
tained. The  Association,  however,  was  to  be 
suppressed  by  parliamentary  interference,  on 
which  O'Connell  said,  "  Well,  should  they  be 
displeased  at  the  formation  of  this  room,  or 
our  meeting  in  it,  why,  we  can  build  another: 
if  they  object  to  the  denomination  which  we 
have  given  ourselves,  "why,  we  can  change  it 
with  that  of  board,  or  committee,  or  even 
directory.  If  they  prohibit  our  meeting, 
surely  they  cannot  prevent  our  assembling  to 
dine  together.  This  Association  is  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Penal  Code,  and  as  long  as 
Catholic  disabilities  exist  so  long  must  some 
organ  have  its  being  through  which  to  convey 
our  complaints,  to  proclaim  our  grievances, 
and  to  demand  their  redress."  All  this,  it 
will  be  seen,  though  strong,  and  with  a  certain 
covert  significance  peeping  through  its  bon- 
/<v.i '<-,'  was  said  in  a  kind  of  genial,  rollicking 
manner  which  at  times  could  rise  to  an  expres- 
sive and  even  vehement  earnestness,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Orange 
societies  frequently  committed  unprovoked 
attacks  and  insults  on  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  even  interfered  with  them  while  they 
were  on  their  way  to  their  chapels,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  not  only  that  there  were 
frequent  scenes  of  violent  retaliation,  but  that 
political  feeling  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  It 
needed  a  rare  man  to  control  such  an  organi- 
zation  as  the  Catholic  Association   became, 


and    Daniel  O'Connell  was  that  man — and 

by  in)  means  merely  the  rather  vulgar  and 
blusterous  demagogue  which  he  is  now  .some- 
times represented  to  have  b 

Agitators  are,  as  a  rule,  soon  forgotten, 
and  not  even  he,  perhaps  the  ablest  that 
ever  lived,  has  left  as  vivid  an  impression 
upon  the  popular  mind  as  might  have  been 
expected.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  force 
of  character,  a  wit  and  humourist,  an  exceed- 
ingly eloquent  speaker,  and  a  truly  genial 
friend.  He  produced  an  immense  effect  upon 
his  time, when  he  first  appeared  decisively  upon 
the  scene  of  English  politics  in  the  year  1S2S, 
about  a  year  after  he  had  reconstituted  the 
Association,  and  when  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Bill  was  about  to  be  passed.  He  was 
then  about  forty-three  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  and  still  was  a  very  successful  practi- 
tioner at  the  Irish  bar.  He  was  a  good  lawyer, 
and  an  advocate  of  the  first  class,  always 
sinking  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  client. 
In  those  days  counsel  were  not  allowed  to 
address  the  jury  for  the  prisoner,  but  they 
could  cross-examine  witnesses.  O'Connell 
had  an  unexampled  and  usually  triumphant 
trick  of  making  up  for  the  want  of  a  speech 
by  putting  to  the  witnesses  questions  which 
he  knew  would  be  challenged,  and  then  argu- 
ing the  point  with  the  judge  in  a  way  which 
was  practically  an  appeal  to  the  jury.  The 
stories  of  his  adroitness  are  innumerable. 
There  is  one  which  is  too  good  to  be  omitted. 
He  once  defended  a  man  named  Hogan  who 
was  charged  with  murder.  A  hat,  believed 
to  be  the  prisoner's,  was  found  close  to  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man,  and  this  was  the 
principal  ground  for  suspecting  Hogan.  The 
crown  counsel  made  a  strong  point  of  the 
hat,  which  was  produced  in  court.  O'Connell 
cross-examined  the  neighbour  of  the  prisoner, 
who  identified  it,  "It  is  not  different  from 
other  hats,"  said  O'Connell.  "  Well,  seemingly 
not,  but  I  know  the  hat."  "  Are  you  perfectly 
sure  that  this  was  the  hat  found  near  the 
body?"  " Sartin  sure."  O'Connell  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  caubeen,  and  turned  up  the 
lining  as  he  peered  into  the  interior.  "Was 
the  prisoner's  name,  Pat  Hogan"  (he  gave 
out  each  letter  slowly),  "  in  it  at  the  time  you 
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found  it?'"    "Twas,  of  coorae."    "  Yon  could 
not  be  mistaken]"    "  X".  we."    "  And  all  you 
have  Bworn  is  as  true  as  that!" 
"Then  go  >;i'  the--  table  this  minut 
U,  triumphantly,  and,  addn 
said,  "My  lord,  there  can  be  no 
eonviction  hero.      There  ,'s  no  name  on  the 

The  prisoner  was  at  once  acquitted. 

nil's  gifts  both  of  abuse  and  "blar- 
ney" were  both  supposed  to  be  unrivalled, 
ami  these  were,  of  course,  powerful  weaj  ons 
in  a  eaii er  of  agitation,  especially 
people  like  the  Irish.  Add  to  all  this  the 
handsome  presence,  the  air  of  rollicking  care- 
fa  lav  the  subtlest  cau- 
tion, not  to  say  cunning,  the  daring,  the 
warmth  of  heart,  the  E  purpose, 

and  the  immense  gregariousness  of  nature ; 
onell's  power  over  his  countrymen 
becomes  intelligible,  though  at  first  sight  some 
of  the  acts  by  which  he  proved  that  power 
seem  well-nigh  incredible.  In  the  stormy  times 
which  occurred  while  the  cause  of  Catholic 
emancipation  was  yet  undecided — the  storms 
being  mainly  of  his  own  lashing  up — he  is 
said,  by  his  mere  word,  to  have  turned  back 
upon  their  march  a  body  of  50,000  men. 

"With  consummate  skill  he  long  continued 
to  maintain  an  organization  which  was  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  government,  and  enabled 
him  to  bully  the  administration  and  the  coun- 
yet  to  hold  himself  and  his  supporters 
on  the  legally  safe  side  of  riot  and  insurrection. 

Had  Canning  lived  Catholic  emancipation 
Blight  have  been  achieved  with  more  dignity 
and  with  greater  credit  to  the  government 
than  afterwards  attended  the  measure;  for 
I  minister  had  now  reached  to  the 
high  position  which  he  was  so  well  able  to 
The  health  of  Lord  Liverpool  had 
long  been  weak,  and  in  February.  1  27,  1 
condition  was  hopeless.  On  the  2oth  of  March 
Canning  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  con- 
sider how  a  cabinet  should  be  formed,  with 
some  one  at  the  head  of  it  who  would  hold 
the  same  opinions  as  Lord  1. 
ning  at  once  replied  that  if  an  opinion  opposed 
man  Catholic  claims  was  a  condition 
of  the  premiership,  he  would  not  be  the  per- 


son  who  would  represent  die  policy  of  coer- 
cion, but  that  his  majesty  had  better  form  an 
Anti-Catholic  administration.  But  the  king 
knew  the  importance  of  retaining  the  brilliant 
and  able  minister,  and  wa  i  disinclined  to  re- 
linquish his  services  tor  those  of  a  cabinet 

with  Wellington  and  Peel  at  its  head,  and  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Catholics  and  the  sup- 
porters of  religious  liberty  opposed  to  it.  I  ai  - 
.  was  eminently  popular,  although  lie 
never  yielded  to  the  demands  for  pa 
tar)  ii  form.  The  result  was  that  on  the  loth 
of   April   he  wa  med   to   form   a 

ministry — a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  .since 
it  was  preceded  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  Lord-chan- 
cellor Eldon,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord  Bath- 
urst,  and  Lord  Melville.  These  noblemen 
expected  by  their  sudden  defection  to  ethi 
king  a  lesson  and  to  intimidate  the  new  prime 
minister.  But  the  House  of  Commons  wel- 
; lining  with  genuine  ardour.  One 
excellent  stroke  of  policy  followed  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Melville,  who  had  been  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty — namely,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards 
"William  IV.,  "the  sailor  king"')  as  lord  high 
admiral — an  office  which  had  long  been  in 
abeyance.  The  prince  was  highly  gratified 
by  becoming  the  head  of  the  navy,  and  his 
taking  office  under  the  great  commoner, 
whose  unendowed  birth  and  untitled  fame 
had  been  made  into  obstacles  to  his  achieving 
a  position  among  the  aristocracy7  of  the  realm, 
Lad  the  effect  at  once  of  securing  a  working 
ministry  to  which  the  Whigs,  and  even  the 
Radicals  following  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  could 
give  their  support. 

But  the  opposition  was  constant  and  vehe- 
ment.   Canning,  with  all  his  great  tali 
brilliant  vivacity  of  wit,  and  his  knowledge 
of  debate,  was  at  the  head  of  a  " 
cabinet,  and  was  opposed  to  a  strong  phalanx 
accustomed  to  parliamentary  obstruction,  and 
carrying   the   influence    of    official   prestige, 
wealth,  and  great  social  position  in  the  coun- 
try.    It  is  true  that  several  of  the  peers  took 
office  in  the  new  ministry,  and  that 
the   former  government   returned,   but    the 
opposition  was  of  a  double  character.     The 
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Tories  represented  that  Canning  had  aban- 
doned his  old  party  convictions  and  had  be- 
come an  anomalous  politician;  the  Whigs 
were  nol  satisfied  with  his  adhesion  to  only 
one  great  Liberal  measure — Catholic  emanci- 
n.ii  ion;  and  the  Radicals  gave  him  of  com  e 
onlj  a  temporary  support,  especially  when  he 
declared  his  determination  to  oppose  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  (lie  repeal  of  the  Test 
Let,  In  the  latter  case  he  perhaps  thought 
the  Test  Act  would,  if  passed,  delay  the 
larger  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation,  to 
which  he  was  ardently  committed.  But  this 
cause,  of  which  hi' bail  proclaimed  himself  the 
supporter,  was  not  yet  to  be  won,  nor  was  he  to 
witness  its  success.  The  opposition  succeeded 
in  their  tactics  of  delay,  irritation,  and  perpetual 
interposition,   An  attempt  to  pass  a  corn  bill, 

which  had  been  sanctioned  by  Lord  Liver] I, 

was  frustrated    in  the    House  of   Lords;  and, 

to  provide  against  actual  scarcity  during  the 
parliamentary  recess.  Canning  was  obliged  to 
frame  a  bill  for  the  release  of  foreign  corn 
from  bond,  which  was  rapidly  passed  through 
both  bouses.  Was  there  not  some  excuse  for 
Ebenezer  Elliott's  ferocious  verses,  after  .11' 
Antagonism  to  the  ministry,  and  especially  to 
its  chief,  grew  into  a  vehement  and  unscrupu- 
lous party  war,  and  though  the  Whigs  had 
ceased  to  urge  any  other  than  a  very  gradual 
parliamentary  reform,  the  subject  was  forced 
upon  parliament  because  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  various  boroughs.     Lord  Althorp  ob- 

i  i 1  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  mode  of 

taking  the  poll  at  county  elections,  with  a  view- 
to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  expenses.  These 
expenses  were  illustrated  by  the  return  of  the 
cost  of  the  Yorkshire  election,  which  amounted 
to  ,£120,000,  even  though  it  had  never  come 
to  a  poll,  while  if  the  poll  had  lasted  fifteen 
days,  it  would  have  cost  half  a  million  of 
money.  A  bill  was  also  brought  in  for  the 
1  letter  prevention  of  corrupt  practices  at  elec- 
tions, and  was  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
creation  of  small  offices  as  bribes  to  electors 
employed  by  candidates,  who  were  classed  as 
plumpers  and  acted  as  banner-bearers,  musi- 
cians, runners,  &c.  The  bill  was  passed,  the 
officials  employed  by  an  elector  were  forbidden 
to  vote,  and  a  penalty  was  attached   to  the 


distribution  of  cockades,  ribbons,  or  decora- 
tions as  marks  of  distinction. 

This    was   comparatively    little,  but    it    was 

something  as  an   instalment,  or  rather  as  a 

slight  forecast,  of  the  great  enfranchisement 
which  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed. 
More  unsuccessful  was  the  attempt  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  game  laws,  under 
w  hicli  about  45(1(1  persons  had  been  imp] 
during  the  previous  three  years — the  only 
amendment  effected  being  ly  a  bill  forbidding 
the  setting  of  spring-guns  and  other  engines 
of  destruction  to  life  or  limb,  for  the  pre- 
i  n  at  ion  of  game.  It  was  during  this  session, 
however,  that  Mr.  Peel,  at  such  times  as  he 
was  not  engaged  in  harassing  the  ministry, 
completed  his  inestimable  improvements  in 
the  criminal  law,  by  means  of  the  five  acts 
which  constituted  the  law  of  offences  against 
property,  diminished  the  number  of  capital 
crimes,  and  instituted  summary  procedure  in 
trying  small  offences. 

This  was  all  significant  and  worthy  work, 
and  31  r.  Canning,  who  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  as  well  as  premier — an  example 
which  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
late  years — expressed  his  determination  to  re- 
duce the  national  expenditure  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount.  But,  alas !  he  was  already 
suffering  not  only  from  great  mental  anxiety 
and  the  effects  of  his  arduous  position,  but 
from  such  physical  prostration  that  only 
his  high  courage  and  remarkable  intellectual 
vigour  could  have  enabled  him  to  maintain 
the  tight  against  his  opponents.  On  the  29th 
of  June,  1827,  he  had  spoken  in  the  house, 
on  tire  2d  of  July  parliament  was  prorogued; 
on  the  6th,  one  earnest  desire  of  the  great 
man's  heart  was  fulfilled  by  the  signing  in 
London  of  a  treaty  between  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  for  the  protection  of  Greece  from 
the  barbarous  oppression  of  Turkey,  under 
the  sultan,  who  had  employed  the  crafty  and 
cruel  Mehemet  Ali,  and  his  barbarous  protege 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  as  the  instruments  of  his 
tyranny.  After  much  loss  of  life,  repeated 
misrepresentations  and  deceptions  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  governments,  and 
continual  skirmishes  with  Greek  pirates,  who 
attacked  friend  and  foe  with  impartial  neu- 
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:rality,  the  united  fleets  of  the  triple  alliance 
ante  to  close  quarters  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino, 
irhere,  while  tonus  were  being  d 
I  accident  or  mistake  caused  the  d 

volley  of  small  arms  from  the  Turkish  batteries, 
and  this  iii  turn  led  to  the  tremendous  engage- 
ment by  which  the  independence  of  Greece 
was  virtually  secured.  This  a<  hievement,  his 
(Jterished  purpose,  might  have  been  turned  to 
oomplete  account  by  Canning,  had  he  lived  to 
tonfirm  it,  but  he  died  some  weeks  b 
battle.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  was  his 
lav  pul  lie  act,  and  he  was  greatly  elated  by 
it.  for  from  the  time  when  as  an  Eton  school- 
boy he  had  written  a  poem  of  lamentation  on 
.  he  had  been  at  oik- with 
most  of  tin-  classical  scholars  and  poets  of  the 
time  in  desiring  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  Mussulman  yoke.  When  the  treaty 
1  he  went  to  Chiswick,  to  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  there  to  rest  and 
to  recruit  his  health,  which  had  been  further 
impaired  by  a  chill  caught  by  attending  the 
funeral    of   his   great    political   opponent,  the 

Y..rk.  But  his  disease  (internal  in- 
iammatioi  I  with  alarming  rapidity, 

and  on  th"  8th  of  August  he  died  in  the  very 
room  in  which  Fox,  his  great  predecessor,  had 
breathed  his  last.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  his  widow  was  raised  to 

ige  with  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year, 
to  be  continued  to  her  eldest  boy  (for  Canning 
had  no  fortune  to  leave);  but  the  eldest  son, 
who  was  in  the  navy,  was  drowned  five  months 
afterwards,  while  bathing  at  Madeira. 

The  deatli  of  the  great  minister  caused  a 
profound  sensation  in  the  country,  and  amidst 
a  wide  circle  of  son-owing  admirers,  but  pro- 
bably he  had  few  more  sincere  and  earnest 
mourners  than  his  friends  in  Liverpool,  and 
the  family  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of 
the  effect  which  the  loss  of  their  eminent  frieni  1 
had  upon  the  young  student  who  had  then 
left  Eton  and  was  preparing  to  enter  at  Ox- 
ford, it  is  nobody's  province  to  speak.  The 
eulogium  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
was  written  shortly  afterwards,  and  that  is 
itself  an  indication  that  the  sentiment  was 
deep;  but  we  must  remember  that  William 

ladstone  was  little  more  than  a  child 


when  he  was  in  the  frequent   habit   of  seeing 

Canning  at  his  father's  house,  and  that  while 

Kton  these  opportunities  could   nol 

,  \.  i  j  frequent,  though  he  doubtli  ss 
followed  the  details  of  the  brilliant  career  of 
his  admired  patron  with  all  the  enthusiasm 

Of  a  scl Iboj  . 

During   the  period   from  the  time-  of  his 

leaving  Kton.  from  L827  to  1829,  Mr.  Glad- 

i  .      mi   biographj    which  concerns  the 

reader  who  seeks  to  associate  him  with  the 

political  and  social  history  of  his  time.  He  was 
then  engaged  on  a  course  of  private  stihh 
which  afterwards  largely  contributed  to  his 
academical  successes,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
eminent  position  which  he  took  in  the  Oxford 
I  nion,  the  principal  college  debating  society 
of  the  time,  and  the  school  in  which  many 
famous  orators  had  first  fledged  their  rhetorical 
win--. 

As  early  as  the  year  1827  we  find  another 
remarkable  man  preparing  himself  and  the 
world  for  the  appearance  of  a  most  striking 
figure  upon  the  stage  of  British  politics.  This 
was  Benjamin  Disraeli,  now  the  Earl  of 
Beaconstield.  His  father  lived  to  see  him 
famous,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
trace  the  family  history  any  further  than  the 
facts  are  significant.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the 
grandfather,  was  a  member  of  a  Hebrew- 
family,  which,  as  is  pretty  well  known,  had  a 
story  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  He  came  to 
England,  however,  in  1748,  and  made  a  for- 
tune in  London.  Isaac  Disraeli,  his  son,  was 
a  remarkable  man.  He  is  familiar  to  all 
reading  men  in  his  gossiping  book  7/  (  >,ri- 
osities  of  Literature,  and  some  other  books  of 
similar  quality  ;  but  he  took  much  interest  in 
political  history,  and  wrote  Commentaries  on 
Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  another 
work  relating  to  the  same  era,  Eliot,  Hamp- 
den, and  I't/m.  His  eldest  son,  Benjamin, 
v.  ho  e  name  will  from  this  date  be  frequently 
before  us,  was  carefully  educated  in  private 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  and 
was  subsequently  articled  to  a  solicitor.  But 
he  was  very  soon  conti  Halting  to  Mr.  Murray's 
newspaper.  Tlie  Itrj,n tentative  -a  Tory  jour- 
nal in  which  old  Mr.  Murray  was  accustomed 
dolefully  to  Bay  £40,000  had  been  sunk — iu 
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vain,  for  the 

an  unremunerative  one.  When  Mr.  Di  idi 
[uite  twenty-two  years  i  I  <  gi  ■.  uami  ly, 
in  L826,  he  published  I 
the  most  extraordinary  cynical  brilliancy, 
and  showing  signs  of  an  amazing  know- 
Id.  In  the  same  year,  ls_7, 
was  written  the  |  '  of  Popa- 

nil/a.  From  neither  of  these  books  is  it  pos- 
sible to  extract  any  clue  to  the  author's  fust 
principles.  They  are  from  end  to  end  written 
in  that  spirit  of  pe  -sift  ige  which  has  seemed  to 
sit  so  well  upon  him  at  a  hundred  points  in 
his  can  er.  Here  is  a  passage  from  !'• : 
which  perhaps  lets  us  a  little  way  into  the 
authors  mind.  A  Utilitarian  orator  having 
told  his  audience  that  all  "he  said  must  be 
true  because  it  consisted  entirely  of  first  prin- 
ciples," the  author  appends  this  footnote : — 
''First  principles  are  the  ingredients  of  posi- 
tive truth.  They  are  immutable,  as  may  In- 
seen  by  comparing  the  first  principles  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  the  first  principles  of 
the  nineteenth." 

Mr.  Disraeli  went  abroad,  visiting  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Syria,  and  afterwards 
made  good  use  of  the  knowledge  he  acquired 
by  travel.  On  his  return  to  England,  though 
he  had  not  long  before  been  actively  engaged 
on  a  Tory  paper,  he  stood  on  Radical  prin- 
ciples for  Wycombe — Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume  recommending  him  to  the  ultra- 
Liberals.  He  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Grey, 
but  the  then  premier,  Earl  Grey,  put  the  ques- 
tion, ••  Who  is  he?"and  Mr. Disraeli  made  this 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  copies  of  which  arc 
now  extremely  rare.  But  other  references  to 
the  early  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  opponent 
will  occur  in  the  course  of  this  history.  All 
we  are  now  concerned  to  do  is  to  introduce 
the  young  Disraeli  to  our  readers  as  he  stood 
preparing  for  the  great  spring,  and  to  point 
out  the  serious  mistake  which  is  made  by 
writers  who  describe  him  as  having  been  "  a 
penniless  adventurer.''  One  publicist  has  ac- 
tually gone  so  far  as  to  use  the  words, 
bedevilment "  as  a  description  of 
the  position  of  the  author  of  Pope, 
he  wrote  it. 

There  is  a  portrait  by  Maclise  of  the  young 


Disraeli  when  he  was  very  young  and  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the"recept  ions",  f  the  Countess 
i :  _rton  at  Gore  House.     He  is  dressed 
in  what  m  ■  <■  reme  of  fashion, 

rills  at  1  and  rings  on  his 

fingers;  his  hair  is  in  exquisite  as  well  as 
luxuriant  curl;  his  attire  is  the  climax  of 
what  might  have  been  in  those  days  the 
fashionable  D'Orsay  style.  He  figures  as  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  term  "a  dandiacal  body." 
He  is  leaning  against  a  pillar  in  an  attitude 
of  dignified  semi-melancholy,  and  certainly 
looks  a  remarkable  man,  who  will,  as  the 
French  say,  "  go  farther." 

After  the  death  of  Canning  there  was  so 
much  difficulty  in  forming  a  strong  govern- 
ment that  in  seven  months  three  administra- 
tions had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  latest  of 
these  was  that  of  Lord  Goderich,  under  whom 
Mr.  Huskisson  undertook  the  w-ar  secretary- 
ship and  the  colonial  department — the  Duke 
of  Wellington  resuming  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  army.  But  on  the  8th  of  Janu. 
after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  Lord  Goderich 
resigned,  and  the  king  sent  for  the  duke  and 
instructed  him  to  form  a  new  ministry.  With 
characteristic  honesty  Wellington  had  on  a 
previous  occasion  declared  his  unfitness  for 
the-  premiership,  and  it  was  now  with  the 
utmost  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  occupy 
that  position.  His  sense  of  the  duty  of  obey- 
ing the  royal  command,  and  the  emergency  of 
the  case,  overcame  his  scruples,  however,  and 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  difficult  task  of 
constructing  a  cabinet  which  was  eventually 
composed  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  who 
were  already  in  office,  and  of  the  Tories  who 
were  ready  to  return  to  it.  The  ministry 
mainly  consisted  of  the  men  who  had  resisted 
both  parliamentary  reform  and  the  Catholic 
claims;  but  among  those  who  took  office  were 
many  whose  names  will  again  appear  in  the 
forefront  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  narrative  of  its  progress.  Mr.  Peel 
became  secretary  for  the  home  department, 
Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  Lord  Lyndhurst  retained  the  lord 
chancellorship,  Mr.  Goulburn  was  made  chan- 
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H   cellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  Earl  of  Al 
I   was  chancellor  for  the  Duchy  of  L,' 
I   ami  Lord  Palmerston  continued  aa  secretary 
H    for  war.    The  Marquis  of  An 
I    p>">intt<l  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  Mr, 
I    Huskisson,  who  was  taunted  for  remaining  in 
I    office  and  accused  of    ;  rted    his 

I    former  principles,  was  still  colonial  secretary. 
■    Before  the  end  of  the  session,  however,  .Mr. 
I    Huskisson,  who  had  voted  again 
I    ment  on  the  question  of  transfe 
I    Chester  the  elective  franchise  which  1 
I    forfeits!  by  East  Retford,  wrote  to  th 
I    of  Wellington  that  he  considered  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  ■ 

of  colonial  secretary  in  other  hands. 
Mr.    H'^kisson   afterwards   declared    that   he 
intend  this  a-  d,  but  the 

duke   insisted   o  uch,  and 

there  was  therefore  a  rupture  in  the  cabinet, 
which  led  to  the  retirement  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  and  Mr.  Grant, 
the  Board  of  Trade— 
their  plac  d  by  the  Earl 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and   Mr.   Vesey 
M.  the  member  for  Clare,  who  was 
ite  of  Catholic  emancipation.      Ca- 
tholic emancipation  was  to  be  achieved  under 
a  ministry,  the  members  of  which  had  mostly 
been    its    avowed    and    inveterate   antagon- 
ists.     The  time  had  arrived  when  it  could 
no  longer  be  refused   or  deferred,  but  the 
harangues  of  Sheil  and  the  enormous  influence 
tell  were  met  by  such  violent  hostile 
demonstrations   on   the   part  of   the  Orange 
societies  of  Ireland,  that  the  country 

'lie  brink  of  civil  war.     At  the  same 

time  it  v  '.-  to  suppress  the  or- 

a  which  had  been  resumed  on 

the  revival  of  the  Catholic  Association,  nor 

could   the  charge  of   ti  dition  lie 

maintained  against  its  leader.    When  proceed- 

liiii  in  1825,  he 

had  addressed   his  supporters  as  follows: — 

"I  deny  that  sedition  could  be  fairly  imputed 

to  the  words  that  I  spoke  on  the  occasion 

:    prosecution. 

those   principles  of  a  parliamentary 

reform  which  I  hold  in  common  with 

man);  but  I  am  also  firmly-attached  to 


1    '    ■ ; 
friend  to  the  British  constitution,  under  such 
an  an:  will  secure  equal  laws  and 

equal  rights,  and  a  full  ; 

h  constitution  and  of  natural  HI"  I 
which  the  one  shall  not  be  the  mi 
and   the  other  that  of  slaves, — by  which  we 
shall  be  brother  fn 

have  1  iport  that  con- 

nection, to  ensure  its  solidity,  and  to  wipe 
from  off  it  the  mildews  and  rust  of  'oppres- 
sion. For  tl  I  is  ready  to  flow  to 
the  last  drop.  I  am  firmly  and  conscientiously 
attached  to  an hered  ment,  because 
I  know  that  the  fixity  of  the  succession  is  the 
security  for  individual  property  —  that  the 
stability  of  government  is  thereby  ensured, 
and  consequently  the  plan  and  security  of 
society;  ami  to  the  august  personage  who 
now  tills  the  throne  I  am  dutifully  attached, 
because  I  saw  his  eye  glisti  n  with  joy  when 

ling  his  person,  unarmed  and  unguarded, 
to  the  loyalty,  gratitude,  and  affection  of  his 
Irish  people.  I  am  attached  to  him  from  my 
admiration  of  that  genuine  liberality  which 
induced  a  king  to  proclaim  that  the  differences 
of  the  Christian  religious  communities  cannot 
lead  to  any  difference  in  the  enjoyments  of 
civil  and  political  rights  in  the  countries  com- 
posing the  Germanic  confederation.  (I  wish 
the  German  privileges  were  extended  to  Ire- 
land.) What  name  is  attached  to  that  pro- 
clamation ?  It  is  that  of  George  the  Fourth 
of  England,  the  name  of  the  first  English  king 
that  came  on  the  mission  of  peace  to  Ireland 
— a  king  that,  by  his  Hanoverian  proclama- 
tion, has  proved  that  if  his  inclinations  were 
not  overruled  by  the  malignant  influence  of 
that  barbarous  policy  which  has  so  long  en- 

I  Irishmen — that  if  left  to  the  exercise 
of  his  genuine  sentiments,  he  would  long  since 
have  smitten  the  foul  demon  of  intolerance 
that  has  so  long  stalked  abroad,  scattering  in 

arse  disunion  and  dismay,  death  and 
poverty.     He  1  '  that. 

the  man  is  a  tyrant  who  interferes  between 
the  con  his  brother-man  and   his 

God.     And  that  it  i-  an  insult  to  reason,  and 

on  of  natural  liberty,  to  say  to  any  man 
I  in  worshipping  his  God 
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aa  he  shall  think  tit.  Of  the  peerage  and  the 
wisdom  of  thai  institution  I  am  .1  supporter, 
from  a  convict  ion  of  its  advai  01  oci  3 . 

The  peerage  is  allied  to  that  legitimate 
ambition  which  animates  the  soldier,  the 
sailor,  the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  Bcience, 
and  in  no  profession  is  ii  more  predominant 
than  in  my  own.  It  is  that  Legitimate  ambi- 
tion which  burns  the  midnight  lamp,  and  con 

BUmes  the  day  ere  the  sun  has  risen.  The 
rage  is  the  offspring  of  that  ambition 
which  is  useful  to  country  and  kind,  making 
Liberty  valuable,  and  giving  security  to  the 
throne  and  the  people.  The  next  object  of 
my  devotion  is  that  institution  which  gives 
the  people  a  voice  in  appointing  their  portion 
of  their  legislature;  but  not  that  system  which 
deludes  with  words  and  immoral  privileges, 
and  gives  nothing  substantial  to  the  possessors. 
But  this  feeling  on  the  subject  of  reform  I 
defy  my  maligners  to  say  I  have  ever  suffered 
to  interfere  with  or  influence  my  conduct  in 
the  management  of  Catholic  affairs,  or  the 
business  of  this  association.  Yet  I  would  not 
be  thought  to  be  indifferent  to  parliamentary 
reform ;  but  while  sectarian  intolerance  is 
suffered  to  rear  its  hydra  head,  so  long  will 
parliamentary  abuses  continue;  and  my  first 
object,  and  that  nearest  my  heart,  is  that  the 
sectarian  differences  of  Irishmen  may  be  dis- 
solved into  an  union  of  national  sentiment, 
giving  peace  and  security  to  the  entire  country, 
and  strength  to  the  united  empire.  I  would 
ask,  Can  my  ambition  be  mistaken?  Have  I 
not,  as  my  talented  friend  Mr.  Sheil  has  said, 
given  seven  hostages  to  the  state  as  security 
for  my  fidelity  ?  and  have  I  not  a  profession, 
the  most  abundant  in  its  return  for  my  labours? 
and  had  I  not  that  profession,  I  have  a  pro- 
perty sufficient  to  support  me  in  a  style  of 
independence  suitable  to  my  station  as  the 
descendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
of  the  land.  Then  should  I  not  be  the  most 
doating  driveller  in  existence  to  imagine  that 
at  my  age,  and  under  my  circumstances,  I 
could  be  a  gainer,  or  that  my  country  would 
be  benefited  by  an  armed  organization  of 
barefooted,  turbulent,  undisciplined  peasantry 
against  the  marshalled  troops  of  Europe?  No, 
I  should  rather  submit  to  the  consequences  of 


our  pri  ent  '  1  dation  than  that  a 
teai  liould  make  any  portion  of  the  cup  of 
doubtful  happini  1  to  be  obtained  by  a  na- 
tional commotion.  With  these  feelings,  and 
under  this  impression,  we  have  a  01  iated  for 
the  attainment  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and 

while  we  remain  shackled  we  shall  ne1 

1   ;        1  to  free  ourselves  from  our  fetters 
while  we  remain  unredn     ed 

This  speech  sufficiently  indicates  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  "great  agitator,"  who 
could  declare  not  only  his  patriotism,  but  his 
loyalty,  and  at  the  same  time  had  at  his 
entire  command  so  large  a  body  of  men  that 
he  was  able  at  any  moment  to  menace  the 
government. 

The  ministry,  however,  was  elsewhere  as- 
sailed  by  those  who  professed  to  see  in  the  pre- 
miership of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  military  despotism ;  an  utterly 
unfounded  assumption,  but  one  which  for  a 
time  answered  the  purpose  of  a  party  cry. 

Brougham,  who  in  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech  had  unsuccessfully  urged  a  wide 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  was  partly 
responsible  for  this  insinuation,  and  it  was 
during  his  attack  on  the  government  that  he 
had  uttered  the  famous  phrase,  "the  school- 
master is  abroad;"  but  in  addition  to  the 
denunciations  of  their  opponents,  the  miuistry 
had  now  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  then- 
own  party,  who  charged  them  with  pusilla- 
nimity for  neglecting  to  take  stronger  measures 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  Catholic  Association, 
to  suppress  which  they  had  more  than  three 
years  before  demanded  and  obtained  extra- 
ordinary powers  from  parliament,  and  wdiich 
had  now  grown  to  "  a  giant's  stature  and  a 
tyrant's  strength."  The  solicitor-general  for 
Ireland  was  obliged  to  represent  that  any 
attempt  at  a  prosecution  against  an  individual 
member  of  the  association  was  futile,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  seven  millions  of  people,  and 
that  the  Act  of  1825  was  intended  only  to 
precede  measures  of  concession  towards  the 
Irish  Catholics. 

This  was  in  fact  to  be  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  government.  A  measure  of 
repression  was  first  to  be  proposed  for  the 
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abolition  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and 
it  was  to  be  immediately  followed  by  an  act 
which  should,  at  least  torn  time,  satisfy  the 
Catholic  party  in  Ireland  and  so  ensure  the 
security  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  which 
was  already  in  danger.  But  it  was  soon  felt 
that  no  half  measures  would  be  effectual,  and 

II  ■■not'  passed  it  became 
at  clue  to  carry  a  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  Mr.  Peel  was  the 
Enrf  to  yield,  and,  with  his  usual  integrity, 
he  appealed  at  once  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, at  the  same  time  expressing  his  earnest 
desire,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  to  resign 
his  otliee.  and  to  give  the  government  an 
independent  support  On  the  same  grounds 
he  afterwards  tendered  the  resignation  of  his 
seat  as  the  representative  of  Oxford — and 
the  resignation  was  accepted.  His  friends 
put  him  again  in  nomination,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  a 
thorough  anti-emancipationist — and  was  im- 
mediately returned  for  the  borough  of  West- 
bury.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  had 
already  seen  the  necessity  for  averting  an  in- 
surrection, saving  the  government,  and  pre- 
venting a  great  national  calamity,  by  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  persuade  the  king 
to  accept  the  proposal — for  though  George  the 
Fourth  had  once  been  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs 
he  was  now  the  most  uncompromising  op- 
ponent both  of  parliamentary  reform  and  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  The  duke  himself 
would  willingly  have  resigued  office  rather 
than  have  appeared  as  the  promoter  of  a  mea- 
sure to  which  he  had  always  given  unhesitat- 
ing opposition;  but  he  could  not  break  up  the 
only  strong  government  whichhad  been  formed 
since  the  death  of  Canning,  and  he  was  re- 
luctant to  let  in  the  Whigs,  who  would  have 
carried  measures  still  more  discordant  to  the 
king.  On  the  11th  of  December,  after  he  had 
Joined  Mr.  Peel  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  in 
examining  the  question,  the  duke  wrote  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Ireland — 
intimating  that  on  some  distant  day  the  Ca- 
tholic claims  might  be  safely  granted.  Mr. 
Peel  drew  up  a  document  stating  his  reasons 
for  the  prompt  concession  of  emancipation,  and 
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the  securities  which  he  believed  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it.  With  this  the  duke  waited 
on  the  king,  and  after  considerable  difficulty 
prevailed  ou  him  to  consent  with  an  ill  grace 
and  an  almost  childish  temper  to  what  had  by 
that  time  become  inevitable.  In  the  month 
of  March  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was 
introduced  to  the  Souse  of  Commons — with 
two  other  measures,  one  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  and 
the  other  for  suppressing  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. Both  of  these  latter  bills  passed  readily 
enough;  but  the  opposition  to  the  former  was 
tremendous.  The  Orange  Tory  party  was 
furious.  They  declared,  not  without  some 
show  of  truth,  that  they  had  been  betrayed 
by  their  leaders,  and  demanded  a  dissolution 
of  parliament,  which  might  have  enabled 
them  to  frustrate  the  proposed  measure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Dissenters 
wereequallyantagonistic,and  joined  the  clergy 
in  their  efforts  against  the  ministry.  Even 
in  the  ranks  of  the  government  itself  there 
was  vehement  opposition  to  a  measure  which 
had  so  long  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  test  of 
consistency,  and  the  attorney-general,  Sir  C. 
Wetherell,  made  a  violent  and  abusive  speech 
against  his  superiors  in  office,  declaring  that  he 
"  had  no  speech  to  eat  up  —no  apostasy  disgrace- 
fully to  explain — no  paltry  subterfuge  to  re- 
sort to" — that  "they  might  have  turned  him 
out  of  office;  but  he  would  not  be  made  such  a 
dirty  tool  as  to  draw  that  bill."  Of  course  they 
did  turn  him  out  of  office,  and  thereby  increased 
their  difficulties ;  but  Mr.  Peel  was  now  com- 
mitted to  the  measure,  which  his  colleagues 
felt  must  be  introduced  by  him  who  had 
framed  and  could  best  defend  it.  He  did 
defend  it  with  an  ability  and  patience  which 
successfully  commended  it  to  the  Whigs,  who 
gave  to  it  a  support  that  compensated  for  the 
defection  of  the  Tory  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment:— he  also  defended  himself  against  the 
repeated  charge  of  inconsistency  and  the 
abandonment  of  his  former  political  principles. 
"The  rejection  of  this  measure,"  said  he.  "  will 
be  productive  of  danger  to  a  degree  which  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  It  will  destroy  the  re- 
concilement which  had  been  already  effected: 
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it  will  elevate  the  lower  cla  of  partisans 
ob  one  side,  and  depre  ;s  them  on  the  other, 
and  will  ilms  widen,  to  a  mo  I  lamentable 
extent,  flu-  breach  which  is  almost  healed  be 
tween  the  two  parties.  That  is  a  considera 
tion  to  which  1  am  sine  every  member  of  the 
house  will  give  its  due  weight,  no  matter 
what  objection  he  may  have  to  the  abstract 
policy  of  these  measures.  I  [e  may  think  that 
we  are  in  the  wrong;— lie  may  condemn  us  for 
acting  as  we  have  done;  but  it  will  be  per- 
fectly consistent  in  him  to  argue,  that,  having 
once  brought  such  measures  forward,  we  can- 
not avert  the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from 
their  rejection.  On  these  grounds  I  entreat 
the  house,  and  every  member  who  has  in- 
fluence in  the  house,  to  pause  before  they 
come  to  a  judgment  this  night.  I  am  willing 
to  submit  my  conduct  to  public  revision;  but 
I  must  at  the  same  time  contend,  that  if  any 
member  thinks  that  the  consequence  of  re- 
jecting these  measures  will  produce  a  state  of 
things  very  different  from  that  on  which  he 
previously  proposed  to  himself  to  give  his  vote, 
he  will  be  more  consistent  in  giving  his  vote 
conformably  to  the  new  state  of  things  than 
in  adhering  to  his  former  vote  in  a  state  of 
things  which  is  completely  altered.  I  trust 
that  the  time  is  now  fast  approaching  when 
we  shall  for  ever  have  done  with  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question.  If  we  were  en- 
abled to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  innu- 
merable mazes  and  ramifications  of  it — if  we 
were  enabled  to  say  that  our  time  shall  no 
longer  be  wasted  by  receiving  petitions  either 
in  favour  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
claims — if  we  were  enabled  to  disencumber 
ourselves  of  this  endless  Catholic  question,  and 
to  turn  to  other  objects  the  thirty  or  forty 
days  which,  for  sessions  past,  we  have  dedi- 
cated to  it — even  thus  far  we  shall  be  con- 
ferring a  great  benefit  on  the  country.  The 
discussions  have  at  all  times  been  most  painful 
to  me;  but  I  beg,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
putations of  inconsistency  to  which  it  may 
subject  me,  to  claim  for  myself  the  privilege, 
and  not  merely  to  claim  the  privilege,  but  to 
assert  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  who 
contracts  such  an  obligation  as  I  have  con- 
tracted to  the  king,  to  give  his  majesty  advice, 


not  with  reference  to  speeches  which  I  may 
formerlj  have  delivered  in  this  house,  but 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  which 
the  country  maj  at  any  time  be  placi  d.    And 

then,  however  doubtful  it  may  be  whi  thei  I 
shall  entitle*  myself  by  my  conduct  to  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  however  painful  it 
may  prove  to  me  to  dissever  party  connec- 
tions— and  I  have  this  night  received  a  formal 
menace  that  all  such  connections  shall  be 
dissevered — still  those  are  consequences  which 
mi  lit  not  to  weigh  with  one  who  has  under- 
taken the'  responsibility  to  the  crown  and  to 
the  country.  Different  circumstances  compel 
different  courses  of  action.  The  minister  of 
the  crown  is  placed  in  a  different  situation 
from  the  ordinary  member  of  parliament;  he 
is  bound  to  weigh  circumstances  which  others 
may  overlook,  and  whatever  may  be  the  im- 
putations to  which  he  exposes  himself,  he  is 
bound  to  give  the  best  advice  which  it  is  in 
his  power  to  give.  My  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Liverpool,  has  told  me  that  I  shall 
find  great  lukewarmness  hereafter  among 
those  whose  good  opinion  I  have  hitherto 
been  proud  of  securing.  I  know  my  hon. 
friends  too  well  to  suppose  that  they  have 
been  influenced  either  by  private  or  by  per- 
sonal considerations  in  the  support  which 
they  have  given  me  formerly,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  steer  their  future  course  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  interests — not  to  the  annoyance  of  a 
particular  minister.  I  cannot  purchase  their 
support  by  promising  to  adhere  at  all  times 
and  .it  all  hazards,  as  minister  of  the  crown, 
to  arguments  and  opinions  which  I  may  have 
heretofore  propounded  in  this  house.  I  reserve 
to  myself  distinctly  and  unequivocally  the 
right  of  adapting  my  conduct  to  the  exigency 
of  the  moment  and  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try. The  hon.  member  for  Dover  has  told  me 
that  I  must  cling  to  this  opinion,  and  that  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  screw  myself  up  to 
the  other  opinion  at  all  hazards;  but  the  hon. 
member  has  not  assigned  a  single  reason  for 
the  advice  which  he  has  given  me.  I  will  tell 
the  hon.  member  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the 
gallant  admiral  near  him,  that  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  the  pilot  is  bound  to  steer 
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d  the  ship  6  i  u 
and  that  when  different  winds  are  blowing  it 
is  absolutely  incumbent  to  take  a  different 
the  ship  from  those  dangers, 
which,  if  they  wore  incurred,  must  lead  to  the 
inevitable  loss,  not  only  of  the  ship,  but  also 
of  her  craw.  My  defence  is  the  same  with 
that  of  all  others  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  1  shall  conclude  by  expressing  it  in  words 

•  it  if ul  than  any  which  I  myself  could 
use,  I  mean  the  words  of  Cicero: — "Hrec 
didiei.   luce  vidi.   1::  c    scripta   legi;   hrec   de 

-imis  et  clarissimis  viris,  et  in  hac 
republics  et  in  aliis  civitatibus,  monumenta 
nobis  litene  prodiderunt :  non  semp 

-  ab  iisdem  sed  quascumque  reipub- 

is,  inclinatio  tempornm,  ratio  concor- 

I  felidendas." 
s  of  these  pages  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  realize  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the 
-  ■  -T.  Yorke  called  out — "Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  I  may  eon -hide  the  discussion  on  this 
bill  with  a  parliamentary  toast  —  'May  the 
sister  kingdoms  be  united,  and  may  they  live 
hereafter  together  like  two  brothers.'"  There 
was  something  peculiarly  Irish  about  this. 

The  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  ITS  in  a 
house  of  4<1l'.  and  was  accordingly  read  a  third 
time.  After  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
Colonel  Trench  offered  the  following  clause: 
'•That  no  Christian  pastor  do  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  under  pain  of  mis- 
demeanour." The  motion  was  negatived. 
Colonel  Sibthorp  then  proposed  that  no  Roman 
Catholic  member  of  a  corporation  should  vote 
in  the  disposal  of  funds  for  charitable  pur- 
t  Mr.  Peel  observed  that  the  amend- 
ment was  unnecessary,  as  all  the  parties  who 
were  objects  of  such  schools  or  foundation 
must  be  Protestants. 

Thus  the  great  measure  of  Catholic  eman- 
passed  into  law,  and  no  remarkable 
opposition  was  offered  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  f' ■rty-sliilling  freeholders,  though  it  was 
principally  by  their  means  that  one  of  the 
iiificant  demonstrations  of  the  power 
of  tie-  association  was  manifested  on  behalf 
of  CConnelL 

Three  days  after  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill  passed  the  third  reading  it  received  the 


royal  assent.     The  passing  of  the  measure  had 
been  greatly  due   to  1 

I  (uke  of  Wrllin  ion,  and  it  was  his  in- 
fluence which  obtained  the  reluctant  indorse- 
ment of  the  kin lt.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
thai  this  influence  was  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously exercised,  and  that  Wellington  was 
then  completely  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
relieving  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  from  their 
ial  and  political  disabilities.  On  moving 
the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
declared  emphatically  that  the  course  he  had 
adopted  on  the  question  had  been  with  the 
fullest  conviction  that  it  was  a  sound  and 
just  one.  He  reviewed  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  dwelt  on  the  extreme  consequences 
which  were  likely  to  result  if  bigotry  and 
hereditary  hatred  were  left  to  work  their  way; 
he  s]  oke  with  a  certain  pathetic  emphasis 
when  he  said,  "  It  has  been  my  fortune,  my 
lords,  to  have  seen  much  of  war — more  than 
most  men.  I  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
active  duties  of  the  military  profession  from 
boyhood  until  I  grew  gray.  My  life  has  been 
passed  in  familiarity  with  scenes  of  death  and 
human  suffering.  Unfortunately  I  have  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  countries  where  the  war 
was  internal — where  a  civil  war  was  main- 
tained by  conflicting  factions.  I  must  say  that 
at  any  sacrifice  I  would  avoid  every  approach 
to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  My  lords,  I  would 
do  all  I  could — I  would  run  any  risk — I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe! 
Nothing  could  be  so  disastrous  to  the  country, 
nothing  so  destructive  of  its  prosperity  as  civil 
war;  nothing  could  take  place  that  tended  so 
completely  to  demoralize  and  degrade  as  such 
a  conflict,  in  which  the  hand  of  neighbour  is 
raised  against  neighbour — that  of  the  father 
against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father 
— of  the  brother  against  the  brother — of  the 
servant  against  the  master — a  conflict  which 
must  end  in  confusion  and  destruction.  If 
civil  war  be  so  bad  when  occasioned  by  re- 
sistance to  government — if  such  a  collision  is 
to  be  avoided  by  all  means  possible — how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  to  avoid  a  civil  war, 
in  which,  in  order  to  put  down  one  portion, 
it  would  }„■  necessary  to  arm  and  excite  the 
other !     I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  man  that 
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now  hears  me  who  would  not  shudder  were 
such  a  proposition  made  to  him;  yet  such  must 
have  been  the   result   had  we  attempted  to 

terminate  the  state  of  things  to  which  1  have 
referred  otherwise  than  by  a  measure  of  con- 
ciliation." 

One  can  imagine  after  what  a  struggle  of 
intellectual  and  moral  conviction  against  his 
former  honest  opinions  and  prejudices  the 
duke  made  this  appeal— and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  strong  restraint  that  the 
simple-minded, loyal  and  obedient  soldiermust 
have  placed  on  himself  while  listening  to  the 
weak  and  selfish  complaints  of  the  sovereign 
who  would  still  have  resisted  had  he  possessed 
the  "courage  of  his  convictions." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  passing 
of  the  Relief  Bill  would  have  had  an  imme- 
diate effect  in  restoring  peace  and  order  to 
Ireland;  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case. 

O'Connell  had  already  played  a  bold  game. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  member  for  Clare,  had 
been  admitted  into  the  ministry  (as  treasurer 
of  the  navy),  and  he  was  not  only  a  man  of 
'much  local  influence  but  an  avowed  supporter 
of  the  Catholic  claims.  His  introduction  into 
the  ministry  necessarily  threw  the  seat  open, 
but  the  idea  of  his  not  being  as  a  matter  of 
course  re-elected  had  never  entered  any  one's 
head  even  in  England.  It,  however,  had  en- 
tered the  head  of  O'Connell  that  he  would  get 
himself  elected  for  Clare,  and  he  speedily  put 
the  same  idea  into  the  heads  of  his  friends. 
He  assured  them  as  a  lawyer,  being  sustained 
in  this  by  Mr.  Butler,  a  distinguished  barrister 
in  Eugland,  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
his  being  returned,  and  that  if  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment he  would  certainly  take  his  seat  and 
vote.  He  was  elected,  after  scenes  of  the 
wildest  excitement,  in  which  Mr.  Sheil  said 
that  "  every  altar  was  a  tribune."  Elections 
used  then  to  extend  over  a  great  many  days, 
but  on  the  second  day  in  Clare  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
resigned,  seeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his 
case. 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  member  returned 
for  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  passing 
of  the  Relief  Act  was  Lord  Surrey,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  returned  for  Hors- 
ham during  the  Easter  recess  of  the  year  1829. 


Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  make  his  appearance 
until  the  l">lh  of  May.  He  then  presented 
himself  at  the  table  as  the  member  for  <  Hare, 
and  the  clerk  tendered  him  the  usual  oath. 
This  he  declined  to  take,  maintaining  that  ill 
consequence  of  the  change  in  the  law  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  that  it  should  be  adopted 
by  Catholic  representatives.  The  Speaker, 
Manners  Sutton,  pronounced  against  him, 
and  he  was  directed  to  withdraw.  Henry 
Brougham  then  moved  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
should  be  heard  in  support  of  his  claim  to  sit 
and  vote  without  taking  the  old  oath;  and  it 
was  resolved,  after  much  discussion  (the  de- 
bate being  only  concluded  after  an  adjourn- 
ment), that  O'Connell  should  speak  from  the 
bar  of  the  house,  and  not  as  member  for 
Clare.  He  did  address  the  house  from  the 
bar,  and  with  a  surprising  degree  of  modera- 
tion. The  house,  however,  resolved  by  a 
majority  of  8G,  that  though  he  had  been  re- 
turned for  Clare,  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 
sit  without  taking  the  "  oath  of  supremacy  " 
in  the  usual  terms.  In  order  to  make  the 
whole  transaction  formal  and  complete  he 
asked  to  see  the  oath,  which  of  course  he 
knew  by  heart.  After  pretending  to  study  it 
he  said,  "  I  see  in  this  oath  one  assertion  as 
to  a  matter  of  fact  which  I  know  is  not  true ; 
and  I  see  in  it  another  assertion  as  to  a  matter 
of  opinion  which  I  believe  is  not  true.  I  there- 
fore refuse  to  take  the  oath." 

O'Connell  being  thus  sent  back,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  special  act  for  his  relief;  but 
tins  idea  was  rejected,  and  a  new  writ  was 
issued  for  County  Clare.  Of  course  O'Connell 
was  once  more  returned,  and  triumphantly, 
without  even  an  opposition.  All  that  he  could 
now  do  as  an  agitator  to  avenge  himself  and 
his  friends  he  did.  He  revived  the  Catholic 
Association  with  a  change  of  scheme,  and 
started  with  vehemence  the  cry  for  a  repeal 
of  the  union.  The  "rent"  was  raised  just  as 
it  had  been  before;  five  thousand  pounds 
were  set  apart  for  promoting  the  return  of 
O'Connell  and  other  politicians  of  his  school  to 
parliament;  secret  societies  were  formed  in 
every  direction.  It  seemed  only  too  probable 
that  Ireland  would  shortly  be  in  a  blaze;  in 
Tipperary  the  soldiers  had  to  be  called  out, 
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and  parliament  was  not  sitting.  It  was 
abundantly  plain  thai  a  time  of  general  in- 
Bargence  had  arrived;  the  waters  were  out, 
ami  it  did  not  seem  eas\  to  guide  them;  the 
revolution  in  France,  which  led  to  the  flight 
of  Charles  X.,  stirred  np  to  extreme  activity 
the  already  roused  sympathies  of  English 
Radicals;  Henry  Brougham  was  returned  in 
triumph  for  Yorkshire ;  political  unions  of 
various  kinds,  including  those  of  the  trades, 
sprang  into  renewed  life  all  over  the  country; 
and,  in  short,  the  battle  of  reform  in  parlia- 
ment was  soon  to  be  fought  to  the  death. 

In  almost  every  way  o'Oonnell  was  born 
for  a  leader  of  men.  C'rabb  Robinson  (him- 
self a  barrister),  in  his  voluminous  omnium 
gatherum  diary,  relates  how  he  made  the 
great  agitator's  acquaintance  in  Cork,  and 
was  received  by  him  with  more  than  exuber- 
ant hospitality.  O'Connell's  influence  over  his 
tenantry  was  strikingly  disclosed  during  one  of 
his  journeys,  which  was  like  a  royal  progress. 
"At  several  places," wrote  Mr.Crabb  Robinson, 
"parties  of  men  were  standing  in  lanes.  Some 
of  these  parties  joined  us,  and  accompanied 
us  several  miles.  I  was  surprised  by  remark- 
ing that  some  of  the  men  ran  by  the  side  of 
O'Connell's  horse,  and  were  vehement  in  their 
gesticulations,  and  loud  in  their  talk.  ...  I 
learned  from  him  that  all  these  men  were  his 
tenants,  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
their  holding  under  him  was.  that  they  should 
never  go  to  law,  but  submit  all  their  disputes 
to  him.  In  fact  he  was  trying  cases  all  the 
morning."  What  were  O'Connell's  subsequent 
relations  with  his  tenantry  will  appear  in  a 
future  page,  or  at  least  what  the  Times  com- 
missioner said  about  them;  but  at  this  date 
they  were  highly  creditable  to  both. 

The  country  was  already  on  the  brink  of 
the  new  era,  and  although  it  had  still  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  fierce  conflict,  and  to  sus- 
tain a  political  struggle  which  shook  the  whole 
framework  of  society,  it  was  soon  to  pass  into 
a  purer  atmosphere.  Meanwhile  much  dis- 
tress was  felt  by  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
community.  Both  agriculturists  and  me- 
chanics severely  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times. 
The  Catholic  Association,  though  suppressed  by 
the  recent  act,  still  carried  on  its  operations 


under  a  new  name.  All  interests  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  suffer — trad.'  and 
manufactures  as  well  as  agriculture  sta  piated. 
Whole  parishes  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
pauperism,  and  were  compelled  to  seek  the 
aid  of  neighbours  little,  if  any,  better  off  than 
themselves,  and  already  overburdened  by  the 
rates  out  of  which  their  own  poor  had  to  1  le 
maintained.  Tenants  could  not  pay  their 
rents;  farmers  were  too  poor  to  effect  im- 
provements in  their  holdings;  the  farm- 
labourer  was  also  a  casual  pauper,  his  miser- 
able earnings  supplemented  by  the  parish  dole; 
the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  operatives  were 
starving  on  wages  which  only  amounted  to  a 
few  pence  a-day  (often  to  no  more  than  three- 
pence or  fourpence),  though  they  worked  for 
twelve  hours.  O'Connell  declared  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  in  Ireland  7000  persons  wTere 
subsisting  on  three  halfpence  a-day  each,  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  statement  was  not  greatly 
exaggerated.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1830, 
parliament  was  opened  by  commission,  and 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  the  prevalent 
distress  was  mentioned  in  terms  which  gave 
an  irritating  impression  that  neither  king  nor 
ministry  sympathized  with,  or  ever  quite 
realized,  the  depth  of  poverty  under  which 
the  populations  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towm,  and  of  most  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts were  suffering.  This  omission  was  so 
remarkable  that  amendments  were  moved  in 
both  houses  with  a  view  to  induce  the  legis- 
lature to  take  into  consideration  the  prevailing 
distress  and  the  means  of  remedying  it ;  but 
the  ministry  was  able  to  defeat  all  such  at- 
tempts, though  by  so  doing  they  increased 
against  themselves  the  tide  of  popular  dislike 
which  was  soon  to  rise  to  a  torrent  of  detes- 
tation. The  course  which  they  pursued  had 
another  effect  which  was  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  reform.  It  alienated  from  them  still 
further  those  adherents  who  had  refused  to 
join  them  in  achieving  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  by  what  at  first  seemed  like  a  remarkable 
inversion  of  principles  some  of  these  seemed 
inclined  to  show  their  disaffection  by  proposals 
which  were  on  the  side  of  electoral  enfran- 
chisement. At  all  events  the  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford  (eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough) 
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moved  thatwhal  lie  called  a  "wholesome  ad- 
monition" should  be  appended  to  the  address 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  referring  to  tin- 
awful  and  alarming  state  of  universal  distress 
in  which  the  landed,  commercial,  and  all  the 
great  productive  inti  rests  of  the  country  were 
involved,  ascribing  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
!:  .  .  .  Dominated  for  the  greater  part  by 

certain  proprietors  of  close  and  decaying 
boroughs,  and  by  a  few  other  individuals 
who,  by  the  mere  power  of  money,  employed 
in  means  absolutely  and  positively  forbidden 
by  the  laws,  had  obtained  a  '■domination," 
also  expressly  forbidden  by  act  of  parliament, 
over  certain  other  cities  and  boroughs  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  house,  includ- 
ing those  members  who  supported  "  reform," 
would  not  support  a  motion  intended  only  as 
a  move  of  party  tactics  which  would  not  ulti- 
mately further  the  real  cause  of  popular  re- 
presentation; but  it  was  intimated  pretty 
broadly  to  the  ministry  that  only  by  the 
coalition  with  the  Whigs  could  they  hope  to 
sustain  their  position  against  those  former 
friends  who  were  now  their  bitterest  op- 
ponents. The  Marquis  of  Blandford,  however, 
attempted  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  transfer  the 
franchises  of  corrupt  or  decayed  boroughs  to 
large  unrepresented  towns,  and  to  give  votes 
to  all  payers  of  scot  and  lot,  all  householders 
and  copyholders.  He  also  proposed  to  pay 
county  members  £-1  and  borough  members 
£2  a-day,  placing  Scotland  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  England.  Members  were  to  be  chosen 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  be  re- 
presented. This  measure  was  met  by  an 
amendment  from  Lord  Althorp,  who,  as  leader 
of  the  Whigs,  moved  "that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  house  that  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  is  necessary."  Both  motion 
and  amendment  were  defeated,  and  fur  a  time 
the  government  secured  its  majorities  and 
threw  out  every  attempt  to  attack  even  the 
outworks  of  the  corrupt  parliamentary  system. 
The  probabilities  of  bringing  in  any  widely 
inclusive  measure  appeared  to  be  distant  in- 
deed, and  even  the  most  moderate  attempt  to 
mitigate  existing  evils  of  which  everybody 
had  reason  to  complain  were  for  a  time 
utterly  frustrated. 


The  only  very  important  measures  which 
were  passed  were  for  further  reducing  the 
number  of  execution  by  taking  forgery  out 
of  the  category  of  capital  offences  -a  mi  asure 
in  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  John 

Gladstone,  the  father  of  tin'  future  statesman, 
was  greatly  interested;  and  an  act  for  abolish- 
ing the  separate  system  of  judicature  in  Wales. 
The  first  parliament  of  1830  had  not  ter- 
minated its  labours  when  George  the  Fourth 
died.  For  some  time  previously  he  had  lived 
in  seclusion,  ami  though  it  was  known  that 
his  health  was  seriously  impaired,  little  was 
said  of  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
order from  which  he  was  suffering;  nor  can 
it  be  declared  that  any  very  keen  public  in- 
terest was  displayed  in  his  condition.  He  was 
no  longer  popular,  and  he  had  ceased  to  be 
credited  with  that  sort  of  political  influence 
which  made  him  a  great  or  prominent  figure 
in  the  national  story.  The  bulletin  issued  by 
the  court  physicians  on  the  15th  of  April 
described  him  as  suffering  under  a  bilious 
attack  with  some  embarrassment  in  his 
breathing ;  by  the  end  of  May  he  had  become 
too  ill  to  sign  public  documents,  and  a  bill  was 
passed  allowing  the  sign  manual  to  be  affixed 
by  means  of  a  stamp  by  some  person  to  whom 
the  king  gave  verbal  instructions — each  docu- 
ment so  signed  having  been  previously  en- 
dorsed by  three  members  of  the  privy-council. 
Early  in  June  his  majesty's  health  was  said 
to  have  improved,  but  on  the  2Gth  of  that 
month  he  expired  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, and  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  at  once  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of 
William  IV.  It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  the 
country  that  the  great  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  had  already  been  passed — and 
that  the  new  king  was  in  a  certain  sense 
popular,  and  was  credited  with  a  desire  to  up- 
hold the  policy  of  the  advanced  Whigs,  and  to 
promote  Parliamentary  Reform — for  affairs 
in  France  were  again  exciting  the  attention  of 
Europe — a  new  revolution  had  already  threat- 
ened the  monarchy  of  Charles  X.  Before 
many  days  had  elapsed  that  sovereign  had 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  the  political  enthu- 
siasm which  was  aroused  by  this  event  among 
the    advocates    of    extended    freedom     had 
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already  reached  England,  and  sunt  a  thrill  of 
exultation  through  the  ranks  of  the  extreme 
r,  formers,    which,   had    ( ieorge    the    Foui  th 

still  reigned,  might  have  produced  a  second 
abdication  in  England.  For,  undesirable  as  it 
maj  be  to  reopen  the  records  of  the  life  of  the 
■•  First  Gentleman  in  Europe,"  it  is  impossible 

to  estimate  truly  the  history  of  social  and 
political  progress  without  referring  both  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  king  in  his  social 
relations,  and  to  some  of  the  political  side 
issues  which  were  the  results  of  his  position 
towards  the  goi  eminent. 

For  this  reason,  before  we  part  finally 
with  George  IV.  iu  connection  with  the 
events  and  political  tendencies  of  his  reign, 
it  may  lie  advisable  to  refer  once  more  to 
a  topic  which  has  already  appeared  upon  the 
page,  though  briefly.  Not  in  itself  what  is 
usually  understood  by  the  word  political, 
the  story  of  George  IV.'s  relations  with 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  had  a  very  large 
influence  upon  the  political  associations  of 
the  time,  and  that  influence  survived,  smoul- 
dering on  with  more  or  less  heat,  till  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  quenched  the  fire. 
The  belief  that  the  detested  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  murdered  his  valet  Sellis  (in  order 
to  get  rid  of  a  witness  to  an  intrigue)  was 
mixed  in  the  minds  of  the  populace  with  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  the 
wrongs  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  miseries  of 
the  poor  queen  brought  together  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Radical  reformers  who  would  never, 
but  for  the  excitement  of  her  story  and  the 
hatred  of  her  husband,  have  made  common 
cause  together.  All  this,  which  is  still  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  people  younger  than  Mr. 
Gladstone,  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
little  retrospection  and  some  detail.  But  be- 
ing on  to  a  few  rapid  hints  of  the 
stormy  political  feeling  which  the  queen's  story 
helped  to  raise  and  concentrate,  we  will  men- 
tion one  fact  which  will  .-.peak  volumes.  It 
was  his  success  in  defending  the  queen  which 
first  made  Brougham  a  popular  idol  and  a 
gnat  political  force. 

Never  perhaps  was  so  much  political  fury 
gathered  around  so  mean  and  irrelevant  an 
occasion.     The  people  saw  in  the  troubles  of 


the  queen  as  opportunity  of  avenging  them- 
selves upon  the  king  and  his  ministers  £01  the 
wrongs  done  to  them  and  their  Leaders.  There 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  year,  and  a  sum- 
mer •  »!  extraordinary  heat.    When  the  poor 

queen,  who  had  been  living  abroad,  landed  at 
Dover,  the  municipality  presented  her  with 
an  address  of  homage  and  sympathy.  Her 
progress  to  London  was  like  that  of  a  great 
conqueror.  Alderman  Wood,  who  was  the 
hero  of  the  day,  side  by  side  with  Brougham 
and  Denman,  her  counsel,  carried  her  iu 
triumph  to  his  house  at  the  west  end,  and 
the  cheers  of  the  people  that  accompanied  her 
were  audible  at  St.  James's  and  Buckingham 
Palace.  At  night  all  London  was  illuminated 
with  great  splendour.  Addresses  of  homage 
to  her,  and  covert  denunciations  "by  dema- 
gogues and  siuisters"  of  "the  king  and  all  his 
ministers"  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  When  she  appeared  in  public  the 
very  house-tops  swarmed  with  cheering  people. 
The  soldiers  were  threatened  if  they  did  not 
present  arms.  Ministers  were  assailed  with 
hisses  and  groans.  The  Iron  Duke  took  it  all 
coolly  and  touched  his  hat,  but  the  hot-headed 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  narrowly  escaped  per- 
sonal conflict  with  some  of  the  queen's  parti- 
sans. It  was  supposed  by  the  vulgar  that  if 
found  guilty  she  would  have  her  head  cut 
off,  and  when  the  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties was  abandoned,  London  illuminated  and 
"bonfired"  three  days  running,  the  provinces 
following  suit.  After  being  refused  admission 
to  the  Abbey  at  the  coronation,  the  poor  queen 
quickly  sank,  and  died  with  a  pathetic  dignity 
that  touched  even  her  enemies.  The  funeral 
procession  was  to  have  avoided  the  city,  but 
the  people  gathered  by  scores  of  thousands, 
and  forced  it  through  the  streets.  It  was  pre- 
ceded  by  the  lord-mayor  and  a  band  of  gentle- 
men wearing  black  scarves.  In  a  conflict  with 
the  soldiers  two  men  were  killed.  The  coffin 
was  then  taken  to  Harwich,  and  from  there 
passed  on  to  Brunswick. 

The  important  point  to  our  history  is  that 
this  quasi-private  episode  proved  to  be  the 
gathering  ground  of  half  the  Radical  excite- 
ment of  the  time,  intensifying,  as  it  did,  the 
poj  iu.  i  hatred  of  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
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Only  a  good  long  look  at  the  political  fly- 
sheets  of  the  daj  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  leading  questions  were  mixed 
up  with  this  sad  squabble.  But  middle-aged 
men  can  yet  remember  some  striking  incidents. 
One  of  the  Italian  witnesses  against  the  queen, 
a  man  named  Bergami,  constantly  answered, 
when  under  cross-examination  by  the  queen's 
counsel,  Brougham,  Denman,  or  others,  "Non 
mi  ricordo"  (I  do  not  remember).  This  passed 
into  a  Radical  catchword ;  and  political  cate- 
chisms were  extant  as  late  as  1832,  in  which 
some  Tory,  supposed  to  be  asked  how  orator 
Hunt  was  treated,  or  how  much  George  IV. 
spent  in  debauchery,  or  what  the  national 
debt  was,  is  made  to  answer,  "Non  mi  ri- 
cordo." Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill 
this  formula  was  in  use,  e.g. :  "How  much  does 
Old  Nosey  get  a  year  for  keeping  out  the  Re- 
form Bill?  Non  mi  ricordo.  What  is  the  pay 
of  the  six  bishops?  Non  mi  ricordo.  How 
much  are  the  judges  paid  who  quashed  the 
verdict  of  justifiable  homicide  given  by  an 
honest  jury  when  our  reforming  brother  killed 
the  policeman  in  Cold-Bath  Fields  ?  Son  mi 
ricordo." 

The  story  of  Queen  Caroline  is  also  associated 
with  what  were  then  common,  prosecutions  of 
the  press,  or  threats  of  them,  which  were  often 
nearly  as  bad.  One  of  these,  which  did  much 
to  bring  fame  to  Brougham,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  When  the  queen  died  in  1821,  the 
clergy  of  Durham  refused  to  allow  the  bells  to 
be  tolled.  Mr.  John  Ambrose  Williams,  who 
owned  the  Durham  Chronicle,  published  an 
article  in  it  attacking  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  who  set  the  law  in  motion  against 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  shape  of  a  criminal 
information  for  libel.  In  the  year  1822  the 
case  came  for  trial  before  a  special  jury 
at  Durham.  Mr.  Scarlett  (afterwards  Lord 
Abinger),  a  most  consummate  advocate,  con- 
ducted the  prosecution,  and  Brougham  the  de- 
fence. Brougham  made  a  magnificent  speech, 
but  it  was  i-ather  a  political  manifesto  than  a 
wise  appeal  to  a  jury  at  Durham,  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  pleased  with  torrents  of  irony 
addressed  to  such  topics  as  the  revenues  and 
management  of  their  palatinate.  The  result 
was  that  his  client  was  found  gudty,  and  he 


would  have  came  off  badly  if  it  had  not  been 
thai  the  proceeding  bad  been  in  some  way 
informal,  so  that  he  never  was  sentenced. 
Perhaps  one  scathing  passage  (which  tells  its 
own  story)  from  Brougham's  speech  may  be 
found  interesting.  "His  majesty,"  said  the 
orator, — and  we  must  remember  his  intense 
i  i  mgh  face,  his  gleaming  deepset  eyes,  and  his 
astounding,  even  historic  nose, — "His  majesty, 
almost  at  the  time  I  am  now  speaking,  is 
about  to  make  a  progress  through  the  northern 
provinces  of  this  island,  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain of  his  chosen  counsellors — a  portion  of 
men  who  enjoy  unenvied,  and  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, the  admiration  of  other  countries  and  the 
wonder  of  their  own.  In  Scotland  the  prince 
will  find  much  loyalty,  great  learning,  and 
some  splendour, — the  remains  of  a  great  mon- 
archy and  the  institutions  which  made  it  flour- 
ish; but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  to  many 
who  hear  me  incredible,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  bishop, — not  such  a  thing  to  be  found  from 
the  Tweed  to  John  o'  Groat's  House;  not  a 
mitre,  no,  nor  so  much  as  a  minor  canon,  or 
even  a  rural  dean,  so  entirely  rude  and  bar- 
barous are  they  in  Scotland.  In  such  utter 
darkness  do  they  sit  that  they  support  no 
cathedral,  maintain  no  pluralists,  suffer  no 
non-residence;  nay,  the  poor,  benighted  crea- 
tures are  ignorant  even  of  tithes!  Not  a  sheep, 
nor  a  lamb,  nor  a  pig,  nor  the  value  of  a 
plough-penny,  do  the  hapless  mortals  render 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  Piteous  as  their 
lot  is,  what  makes  it  infinitely  more  touching 
is  to  witness  the  return  of  good  for  evil  in  the 
demeanour  of  this  wretched  race.  Under  all 
this  cruel  neglect  of  their  spiritual  concerns 
they  are  actually  the  most  loyal,  contented, 
moral,  and  religious  people  anywhei-e  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  Let  us  hope  (many 
indeed  there  are,  not  far  off,  who  will  with  un- 
feigned devotion  pray)  that  his  majesty  may 
return  safe  from  his  excursion  to  such  a  country 
— an  excursion  most  perilous  to  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  church  should  the  royal  mind  be 
infected  with  a  taste  for  cheap  establishments, 
working  clergy,  and  a  pious  congregation." 

While  the  subject  of  press  prosecutions  for 
political  reasons  is  before  the  reader  it  may  be 
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mention— aa  the  topic  is  practically 

solete — tint  the  iHike  of  Wellington,  in  the 

■    ,ti.m  >>f  tli.-  i  ■         ge  IV.. 

t  himself  into  much  trouble  by  his  activity 

trying  to  "put  down"  the  freedom  of  the 

MB.     In  the  first  part  of  the  year   L830,  he 

the  attorney-general,  sir  .Tames  S 

the  Morning  Journal  for  libels  against  the 

\  1-rnnn-nt. and  himself.  "Treachery, 

irardice,  and  artifice'1  were  the  strongest 

i    in  the  "libels,"  hut  it  was  im-inn- 
■d   that   the  duke  was  not  really  in  favour 
IV.     This  he  could  not  endure, 
■  iroprietor  fined 
and  imprisoned.  There  were  other  prosecutions 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  xs  Tolignac,  who  was 
then  virtually  premier  in  France  under  Charles 
doing  worse   in  a   similar  way.  and 
was   the   duke's   friend,  the  latter 
landed  himself  in  a  situation  of  much  disgrace 
with  the  people.     He  was  publicly  hissed,  as 
he  had  been  at  the  time  of  Queen  Caroline's 
trial,  and  Scarlett  lost  whatever  popularity  he 
had  ever  had.     There  were  many  reasons  for 
the  general  vague  dislike  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,   clung    to    the   name  of    Lord 
.  but  the  memory  of  his  press  pro- 
secutions was  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  it. 

But  as  illustrating  our  remarks  upon  cer- 
tain rapidly  advancing  changes  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  before  allowing  the  shade  of 
[  V.  to  pass  out  of  sight  we  must  ven- 
ture on  one  or  two  more.  The  late  Earl  Bus- 
sell  remarked  with  great  truth  (when  Lord 
John),  that  so  far  as  ministers  were  concerned 
the  work  of  the  British  constitution  went  on 
like  that  of  bees  iu  a  glass  hive — a  plan  which 
has  its  advantages  for  nearly  all  purposes  but 
wars  of  conquest.  The  saying  had  some  truth 
even  in  the  days  of  George  III.;  it  had  still 
more  in  those  of  George  IV.;  and  this  history 
is  now  approaching  an  era  in  which  pub- 
licity and  sincerity  will  count  for  more  and 
more  as  the  years  roll  on. 

There  is,  of  course,  always  a  tendency,  when 
a  man  is  dead,  to  say  as  many  kind  things  of 
him  as  possible;  but  we  doubt  whether  any- 
body now  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
ever  be  guilty  of  such  amazing  representa- 
tions as  we  find  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech 


.m  the  death  of  George  IV.:— "Posterity 
will  regard  his  late  majesty  as  a  sovereign 
who  during  war  maintained  the  honour  and 

advanced  the  glory  of  England,  and  who 
during    the    wliole    period    of    his    delegated 

trust,  or  of    In-   reign   as  sovereign,   never 
exercised,  or  wished  to  exercise,  a  prei 
tive  of  the  crown  except  for  the  advantage 

.•f  In-  pcple.  I  am  not  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  sober  truth  when  I  state  that  his 
majesty  was  an  enlightened  friend  of  lib.  1 1  j . 
that  he  was  .in  admirable  judge  and  liberal 
patron  of  the  line  arts;  and  I  can.  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  assert  that  his  heart 
was  ever  open  to  any  appeal  wdiich  could  be 
made  to  his  benevolence,  and  to  the  saving  of 
human  life  or  the  mitigation  of  human  suffer- 
1 1  would  I...  in  bad  taste  to  beat  thrashed 
straw,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
character  of  George  IV.;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  strikes  us  with 
astonishment  suggests  the  immense  change 
which  has  come  over  the  temper  of  the  times. 
It  is  not  now  thought  a  part  of  political 
duty  to  praise  a  monarch  as  a  monarch.  Nor 
could  we  conceive  even  William  IV.  leading 
the  life  described  in  the  accounts  given  of  his 
1  irother  in  the  Greville  Memoirs;  or  crying  like 
a  baby  with  Lord  Eldon,  and  threatening  to 
go  to  America  because  the  Catholic  disabilities 
had  been  removed. 

The  public  life  we  shall  now  have  to  record 
was  lived  in  full  daylight,  and  there  was  soon 
to  be  an  end  of  the  function  of  favourites  and 
intriguers.  There  is  not  a  corner  of  the  poli- 
tical world  in  wdiich  a  parasite  like  John 
Wilson  Croker — sometime  Tory  secretary  to 
the  admiralty,  and  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view— could  now  hide  his  head.  It  is  to  the 
pages  of  Disraeli,  in  his  political  novels,  that 
we  must  resort  for  sketches  of  the  insolence 
and  influence  of  men  like  Croker,  whom  he 
holds  up  to  the  scorn  of  posterity  under  the 
name  of  Rigby.  This  man  and  his  compeers 
were  busy  enough  and  strong  enough  up  to 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
which    snuffed    them    out.      "The    clas 

!  at  this  period,  one  eminently  favour- 
able to  that  fungus  tribe,  greatly  distingu 
themselves.     They  demonstrated  in  a  manner 
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absolutely  convincing  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  person  to  possess  any  ability,  know- 
ledge, or  virtue,  any  capacity  of  reasoning, 

any  ray  of  fancy  or  faculty  of  imagination, 
who  w;is  not  a  supporter  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministration. If  any  one  impeached  the 
management  of  a  department,  the  public  was 
assured  that  the  accuser  had  embezzled;  if 
any  one  complained  of  the  conduct  of  a 
colonial  governor,  the  complainant  was  an- 
nounced as  a  returned  convict.  An  ameliora- 
tion of  the  criminal  code  was  discountenanced 
because  a  search  in  the  parish  register  of  an 
obscure  village  proved  that  the  proposer  had 
not  been  born  in  wedlock.  A  relaxation  of 
the  commercial  system  was  denounced  because 
one  of  its  principal  advocates  was  a  Socinian. 
The  inutility  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
obvious  since  Mr.  Rigby  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons." 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  history  will  learn  with  sur- 
prise that  it  is  Disraeli,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  whom  they  are  reading.  "  To 
us,"  he  continues,  "  with  our  newspapers 
every  morning  on  our  breakfast-tables,  bring- 
ing on  every  subject  which  can  interest  the 
public  mind,  a  degree  of  information  and  in- 
telligence which  must  form  a  security  against 
any  prolonged  public  misconception,  it  seems 
incredible  that  only  a  few  decades  ago  the 
English  mind  could  have  been  so  ridden  and 
hoodwinked,  and  that,  too,  by  men  of  mean 
attainments  and  moderate  abilities.  But  the 
war  had  directed  the  energy  of  the  English 
people  into  channels  by  no  means  favourable 
to  political  education.  Conquerors  of  the 
world,  with  their  ports  filled  with  the  shipping 
of  every  clime  and  then-  manufactories  sup- 
plying the  European  continent ; — in  the  art  of 
self-government,  that  art  in  which  their 
fathers  excelled,  they  had  become  literally 
children,  and  Rigby  and  his  brother  hirelings 
were  the  nurses  that  frightened  them  with 
hideous  fables  and  ugly  words." 

The  Bight  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker, 
though  a  prominent  and  powerful  political 
hack,  would  not  have  been  mentioned  here 
if  he  did  not  represent  a  class.  His  influence 
as   an   intriguer,  in   parliament  and   in  the 


Quarterly  Review,  maybe  inferred  from  Dis- 
raeli's elaborate  study  of  him  and  "  his  brother 
hiiilings"  in  Coning tby.  As,  however,  he 
will  now  be  heard  of  no  more  in  these  pages, 
we  may  mention  that  in  1852  he  endeavoured 
to  revenge  himself  for  the  sketch  of  "  Rigby  " 
by  savagely  attacking  Disraeli's  budget  (hi 
the  Quarterly),  but  the  novelist  remained 
master  of  the  field.  The  following  is  the 
conjoint  testimony  of  Macaulay  and  Harriet 
Martineau: — 

"  Croker,"  says  Macaulay,  "  is  a  man  who 
would  go  a  bundled  miles  through  sleet  and 
snow  on  the  top  of  a  coach  in  a  December 
night  to  search  a  parish  register  for  the  sake 
of  showing  that  a  man  is  illegitimate,  or  a 
woman  older  than  she  says  she  is."  "  He  had 
actually,"  says  Harriet  Martineau,  "gone  dow  n 
into  the  country  to  find  the  register  of  Fanny 
Burney's  baptism,  and  revelled  in  the  exposure 
of  a  mis-statement  of  her  age;"  and  the  other 
half  of  the  charge  was  understood  to  have 
been  earned  in  the  same  way. 

As  we  have  already  said,  so  we  repeat,  the 
Reform  Bill  took  away  the  best  chances  of 
men  like  Croker.  "  I  fear  Croker  will  shake," 
said  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  Croker  did  shake, 
though  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor  in 
1828,  and  held  the  secretaryship  of  the  ad- 
miralty until  1830.  He  swore  he  would  never 
sit  in  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
never  did. 

Though  during  the  period  which  we  have 
been  recalling  no  prominent  part  was  taken 
in  public  affairs  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
not  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  till 
1829 — the  university  of  which  he  soon  be- 
came a  distinguished  member  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  many  great  political  questions. 
The  system  of  education  there  had  been  ad- 
apted to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  a  larger 
number  of  students,  though  there  was  even 
then  no  public  professor  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages. The  conditions  of  undergraduate  life 
too  had  undergone  considerable  improvement, 
and  with  the  abolition  of  the  remains  of  a  kind 
of  monkish  seclusion,  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
former  arrogant  exclusiveness,  there  had  arisen 
a  purer  tone  and   a  more  general  apprecia- 
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tii  a  of  tin.'  importance  of  regular  and  eon- 
Bcientioua  study.  Of  course  there  were  dis- 
orderly ami  even  disreputable  youths  there,  as 
it  may  be  feared  there  will  be  at  every  great 
,11.1  the  regulative  restraints  were  qo1 
so  efficacious  as  they  have  since  become;  but 
.1  number  of  young  men  who 
vent  in  for  "high  thinking,"  and  the]  were  a 
powerful  body,  no!  only  because  of  their  nu- 
merical  strength,  bul  also  because  of  their 
feoeial  influence  ami  their  acknowledged  at- 
tainments. Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the 
leading  students— the  men  who,  tin 
If  them,  like  himself,  may  have  cast  in  their 
learning  and  their  energies  tor  the  support  of 
high  toryism  and  high  churchism,  yet  repre- 
sented the  outcome  of  that  freer  and  wider 
Bcope  which  hail  been  given  to  education  ami 
to  inquiry. 

Among  the  hardest  workers  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  all  events  held  a  place,  for  it  is  said  that  he 
made  it  a  rule  during  his  university  career 
never  to  break  off  his  morning  studies  at  the 
regulation  luncheon-hour  of  one  o'clock.  Iso 
matter  where  he  was,  whether  in  college 
rooms  or  country  mansion,  from  ten  a.m.  to 
two  p.m.  he  always  retired  to  the  companion- 
ship of  his  books.  From  the  age  of  eighteen 
until  that  of  twenty-one  he  never  neglected 
during  these  particular  hours,  unless 
he  happened  to  be  travelling,  and  he  resumed 
work  in  the  evening.  "Eight  o'clock  saw  him 
Once  more  engaged  in  a  stiff  bout  with  Aris- 
totle, or  plunged  deep  in  the  text  of  Thucy- 
dides." 

It  is  not  necessary  either  to  describe  life  at 
the  university  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  time  or  to 
follow  the  course  of  studies  which  enabled  the 
future  statesman  in  1831  to  graduate  a  double 
first-class,  and  thus  to  take  the  highest  honours 
of  the  university.  Important  as  his  academi- 
cal acquirements  undoubtedly  were,  and  closely 
a-  he  had  attended  to  the  successive  steps 
which  secured  him  a  foremost  place  among 
the  scholars  of  his  time,  there  were  other 
means  of  developing  those  remarkable  facul- 
ties by  which  he  was  soon  to  be  distinguished. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
debating  society  known  as  "The  Ox- 
ford    L'nioii,"  of   which   he  soon  became  an 


eminent  member.  Hi-  verj  la  I  appeal  to 
thi  Eton  scholars  in  the  pages  of  the  Miscel- 
lany had   been   to  urge   them   to  BUppori    the 

debating  society  at  the  old  school,  and  it  was 
not  surprising  therefore  that  he  should  enter 
warmly  into  the  discussions  of  the  debating 
"Union"  at  Oxford,  especially  as  he  was  a 
member  of  Christ  church,  the  aristocratic  col- 
lege which  had  contributed  so  many  eminent 
orators,  statesmen,  and  scholars  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  It  is  significant,  indeed, 
that  in  after-years  there  appeared  in  the 
ministry  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  premiership 
six  men  who,  as  scholars  at  Oxford,  had  been, 
like  their  chief,  presidents  of  the  Oxford 
Union,  viz. : — Lord  Selborne,  Mr.  Lowe,  .Mr. 
Cardwell,  Sir  Robert  Collier,  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  Mr.  Kuatchbull-Hugessen,  but  these 
were  of  course  not  all  contemporary  collegians 
with  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  fellow -members 
were,  among  others,  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Lord  Selborne,  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
Marquis  of  Abercom,  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  Mr. 
Manning  (now  the  papal  cardinal  archbishop), 
Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell,  and  Lord  Lincoln.  The 
debates  were  often  brilliant  and  had  attained 
a  high  reputation  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  society  in  1S23.  It  had  done  more  per- 
haps than  any  institution  in  Oxford  in  en- 
couraging a  taste  for  study  and  for  general 
reading.  It  was  a  school  of  public  speaking  for 
those  who  meant  to  become  members  of  the 
bar,  or  to  enter  the  church,  and  it  must  have 
been  invaluable  to  young  men  who  looked  for- 
ward to  a  political  career  in  parliament.  But 
it  was  also  of  great  value  as  a  club  where  a 
number  of  young  men  of  similar  intellectual 
pursuits  could  meet,  as  it  were,  on  neutral 
ground.  In  this  way  it  exercised  a  decided 
influence  on  the  tone  of  society  at  Oxford. 
The  debates  were  held  once  a  week,  and  there 
was  of  course  constant  association  in  the 
reading-room  provided  by  the  union,  while 
the  library  contained  works  on  political  sub- 
jects and  on  modern  history  and  discovery. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
whole  tone  ami  nearly  (he  entire  tendency  of 
Oxford  was  towards  "High  Toryism."  The 
demand  for  parliamentary  reform  was  re- 
garded as  being  synonymous  with  the  cry  for 
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revolution  which  had  so  repeatedly  been 
raised  in  France,  ami  was  again  inciting  to 
insurrection.  The  state  was  declared  to  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church 
ami  therefore  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole 
religious  teaching  of  the  country,  and  in- 
deed of  the  empire.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  then  be  remarkably 
susceptible  to  these  influences,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  association  of  political  opinions 
with  his  recollections  of  Mr.  Canning,  and 
that  eru'ly  indoctrination  which  had  come  of 
the  great  statesman's  intimacy  with  his  father, 
but  also  because  of  a  certain  intensity  and 
sensitiveness  of  temperament,  over  which  the 
surroundings  of  Christ  Church  and  the  tone 
and  opinions  of  Oxford  society  would  be 
peculiarly  and  almost  subtly  potent.  It  is 
very  easy  to  understand  that  he  became  im- 
bued with  that  High  Church  Toryism,  and 
also  with  that  unyielding  and  denunciatory 
opposition  to  the  demands  for  popular  politi- 
cal liberty  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
university  and  of  the  large  majority  both 
of  teachers  and  students.  It  is  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  understand  his  own  confession 
nearly  half  a  century  afterwards  when,  in  a 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Palmerston  Club 
at  Oxford  in  1878,  he  said  :  — 

"  I  trace  in  the  education  of  Oxford  of  my 
own  time  one  great  defect.  Perhaps  it  was 
my  own  fault;  but  I  must  admit  that  I  did 
not  learn  when  at  Oxford  that  which  I  have 
learned  since,  namely,  to  set  a  due  value  on 
the  imperishable  and  inestimable  principles  of 
human  liberty.  The  temper  which  I  think 
too  much  prevailed  in  academic  circles  was  to 
regard  liberty  with  jealousy.  .  .  .  Now 
that  I  am  in  front  of  extended  popular  privi- 
leges, I  have  no  fear  of  those  enlai-gements  of 
the  constitution  which  appear  to  be  approach- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  I  hail  them  with  desire. 
I  am  not,  in  the  least  degree,  conscious  of 
having  less  reverence  for  antiquity,  for  the 
beautiful  and  good  and  glorious  charges 
that  our  ancestors  have  handed  down  as  a 
patrimony  to  our  race,  than  I  had  in  other 
days  when  I  held  other  political  opinions.  I 
have  now  learnt  to  set  the  true  value  upon 
human    liberty,   and    in    whatever    I    have 


changed,  there,  and  there  only,  has  been  the 
explanation  of  the  change." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  feeling  which  was  then 
an  uncompromising  and  almost  fierce  resist- 
ance to  reform,  was  concentrated  at  Oxford, 
where  it  formed,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
general  creed  made  sacred  by  association  and 
by  those  intellectual  habits  which,  while  they 
subdued  violence  of  outward  expression,  yet 
gave  even  to  political  opinions  so  deep  a  hold 
upon  the  consciousness  as  to  make  them 
almost  rank  in  importance  with  the  convic- 
tions of  religious  truth.  It  is  certainly  surpris- 
ing that  any  one  thus  indoctrinated  could  at 
a  subsequent  period  have  been  so  thoroughly 
extricated  from  the  influence  of  these  opinions; 
and  such  a  change  could  only  have  been  by  a 
painful,  if  not  by  a  laborious  process  of  self- 
correction. 

Of  the  prevailing  social  and  political  con- 
clusions the  Oxford  Union  was  doubtless  the 
exponent.  It  had  been  the  oratorical  arena 
for  numbers  of  men  who  had  already  become 
famous,  and  although  it  was  originated  by  a 
few  students  of  Balliol  more  than  half  of  its 
members  were  from  Christ  Church  and  Oriel, 
even  when  it  was  first  known  as  the  United 
Debating  Society.  In  1825  it  had  been 
reorganized,  and  its  name  had  been  changed 
to  "  The  Oxford  Union  Society."  It  was  at 
its  highest  reputation  from  1829  to  1834, 
during  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  member- 
ship, and  it  was  in  connection  with  it  that  he 
achieved  a  perhaps  more  widely  acknow- 
ledged reputation  than  he  had  obtained  even 
by  his  university  honours.  He  quickly  be- 
came one  of  its  most  able  debaters,  or  rather 
he  must  already  have  shown  such  remarkable 
powers  as  ensured  his  reception,  for  when  he 
made  his  first  speech  there  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1830,  he  was  at  once  elected  a 
member  of  the  committee.  The  following 
year  he  succeeded  Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  as 
secretary,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
president  —  an  honour  which  followed  his 
successfully  carrying  a  motion  that  the 
Wellington  administration  was  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  country.  He  had 
previously  opposed  a  motion  for  the  removal 
of   the   Jewish   disabilities — though   he   de- 
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ided  the  Catholic  relief;  and  his  views 
the  subject  of  the  immediate  emancipation 
the  West  [ndian  slaves  were,  that  "legis- 
ive  enactments  ought  to  be  made,  and,  it' 
to  be  enforced:  1st,  for  better 
aiding  the  personal  and  civil  rights  of  the 
noes  in  our  West  Indian  colonies;  2nd, 
■  establishing  compulsory  manumission; 
.1.  for  securing  universally  the  receiving  of 
Christian  education,  under  the  clergy  and 
ichers  independent  of  the  planters:  a  mea- 
ns of  which  total  but  gradual  emancipation 
will  be  the  natural  consequence,  as  it  was  of  a 
similar  procedure  in  the  first  ages  of  ( Ihristi- 
anity."  Something  like  these  opinions  were 
then,  and  have  to  the  present  day  been,  held 
bv  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  emanci- 
pation, and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
question  was  to  him  somewhat  a  personal  one, 
since  his  father  held  considerable  estates  in 
tlie  West  Indies.  His  opinion  of  the  Reform 
Bill  at  that  time  should  be  estimated  along 
with  the  conditions  to  which  he  himself  has 
referred  —  and  to  which  we  have  already 
directed  attention;  they  are  shown  by  the 
rider  which  he  proposed  to  be  appended  to 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  Earl  Grey's 
government.  "That  the  ministry  has  un- 
wi-ely  introduced,  and  most  unscrupulously 
forwarded  a  measure  which  threatens  not 
only  to  change  our  form  of  government,  but 
ultimately  to  break  up  the  very  foundation 
of  social  order,  as  well  as  materially  to  for- 
ward the  views  of  those  who  are  pursuing 
this  project  throughout  the  civilized  world." 

There  spoke  the  young  Oxford  of  the 
period — but  it  was  under  a  reformed  parlia- 
ment that  the  young  orator  of  the  Union 
was  first  officially  to  enter  upon  political  life. 
We  are,  however,  anticipating  the  course  of 
events,  and  before  we  draw  this  retrospective 
chapter  to  a  close  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
other  active  agencies  and  to  the  men  who 
were  prominently  engaged  in  them — agencies 
and  men  exercising  a  remarkable  influence 
on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  contemporaries  as 
well  as  on  the  early  steps  of  that  social  and 
political  progress  the  full  march  of  which  we 
shall  now  have  to  chronicle. 

What  may  be  called   the  great   religious 


revival  in  the  church  was  the  must  immedi- 
ately potent  of  these  agencies.  There  had 
been  a  movement  of  a  different  kind  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that,  too, 
began  tit  Oxford  and  resulted  in  the  vast 
organization  and  tremendous  awakening 
power  of  Weeleyan  Methodism.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  commence- 
ment of  Methodism  was  by  Oxford  students 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  students  who 
either  renewed  or  observed  certain  devotional 
and  disciplinary  practices  which  would  even 
now  be  classed  with  ritualism.  In  fact, 
"Methodists"  was  the  name  given  to  this 
party,  who  rigidly  divided  their  time  so  that 
devotions,  fasting,  work  among  the  poor, 
preaching,  and  other  duties  should  have  each 
their  allotted  and  due  observance.  The  Wes- 
leys,  Whitfield,  and  their  companions,  were 
ritualists  of  that  day,  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  early  Wesleyanism  was  never  really 
separated  by  its  own  will  from  the  ritual  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  But  this  is  only  by 
way  of  illustration.  Methodism  had  for 
years  been  in  effect  placed  outside  the  Church 
of  England,  and  had  been  long  regarded  with 
only  a  half -suspicious  or  even  contemptuous 
toleration  by  the  clergy — instead  of  having 
to  endure  their  active  antagonism — when  a 
new  revival  once  more  arose  within  the 
church  itself. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  that  we 
have  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gladstone  iu  1868 
one  of  the  most  admirable  commeuts  that 
could  be  written  on  this  movement: — "Even 
for  those  old  enough  to  have  an  adequate 
recollection  of  the  facts,  it  requires  no  incon- 
siderable mental  effort  to  travel  backwards 
over  the  distractions,  controversies,  perils,  and 
calamities  of  the  last  thirty  years  to  the 
period  immediately  before  these  years:  and 
to  realize  not  only  the  state  of  facts,  but 
especially  the  promises  and  prospects  which 
it  presented.  Any  description  of  it  which 
may  now  be  attempted  will  appear  to  bear 
more  or  less  the  colour  of  romance ;  but, 
without  taking  it  into  view,  no  one  can  either 
measure  the  ground  over  which  we  have 
travelled,  or  perceive  how  strong  was  the 
then  temptation  to  form  an  over   sanguine 
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estimate  of    the    probable   progress  of    the 

■  ■I Ii  in  I  i  varfan  « ith  sin  ami  ignor- 
ance, ami  even  in  persuading  eeceders  of  all 
kinds  to  enter  her  fold.  That  time  was  a 
time  such  as  romps  after  sickness,  to  a  man 
in  the  flower  of  life,  with  an  unimpaired  ami 
buoyant    constitution:    the   time    in    which, 

li  is  as  yet  incomplete,  the 
and   the  joy  of  health  are  keener  as  the  fresh 
ami    living  current   first  flows   in,  than   are 
conveyed  by  its  even  and  undisturbed  posses- 
sion. 

"The  Church  of  England  had  been  pa  ring 
through  a  long  period  of  deep  and  chronic 
religious  lethargy.  For  many  years,  perhaps 
for  some  generations,  Christendom  might 
have  been  challenged  to  show,  either  then  or 
from  any  former  age,  a  clergy  (with  excep- 
tions) so  secular  and  lax,  or  congregations  so 
cold,  irreverent,  and  indevout.  The  process 
of  awakening  had  indeed  begun  many  years 
before;  but  a  very  long  time  is  required  to 
stir  up  effectually  a  torpid  body,  whose  di- 
mensions overspread  a  great  country.  Active 
piety  and  zeal  among  the  clergy,  and  yet 
more  among  the  laity,  had  been  in  a  great 
degree  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  party,  which,  however  meritorious  its  work, 
presented  in  the  main  phenomena  of  transi- 
tion, and  laid  but  little  hold  on  the  higher 
intellect  and  cultivation  of  the  country. 

"Our  churches  and  our  worship  bore  in 
general  too  conclusive  testimony  to  a  frozen 
indifference.  No  effort  had  been  made  either 
to  overtake  the  religious  destitution  of  the 
multitudes  at  home,  or  to  follow  the  numerous 
children  of  the  church  migrating  into  dis- 
tant lands,  with  any  due  provision  for  their 
spiritual  wants.  The  richer  benefices  were 
very  commonly  regarded  as  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  such'members  of  the  higher  families 
as  were  least  fit  to  push  their  way  in  any 
profession  requiring  thought  or  labour.  The 
abuses  of  plurality  and  non-residence  were  at 
a  height  which,  if  not  proved  by  statistical 
returns,  it  would  now  be  scarcely  possible  to 
believe.  At  Eton,  the  greatest  public  school 
of  the  country  (and  I  presume  it  maybe  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  rest),  the  actual  teaching  of 
Christianity  was  all  but  dead,  though  happily 


none  of  its  forms  had  been  surrendered.  It  is 
a  oil  pect  full  of  gloom;  and  with  all  our 
Romanizing  and  all  our  Rationalizing,  what 
man  of  sense  would  wish  to  go  back  upon 
these  dreary  times: 

"  '  Domos  Ditto  vacua-,  et  mania  rcgna? 

"But  between  1831  and  L840  the  transfor- 
mation which  had  previously  begun  made  a 
progress  altogether  marvellous.  Much  was 
due,  without  doubt,  to  the  earnest  labour  of 
individuals.  Such  men  as  Bishop  Blomfield  on 
the  bench  and  Dr.  Hook  in  the  parish  (and  1 
name  them  oidy  as  illustrious  examples),  who 
had  long  been  toiling  with  a  patient  but 
dauntless  energy,  began,  as  it  were,  to  get  the 
upper  hand.  But  causes  of  deep  and  general 
operation  were  widely  at  work.  As  the  French 
revolution  had  done  much  to  renovate  Chris- 
tian belief  on  the  Continent,  so  the  Church  of 
England  was  less  violently  but  pretty  sharply 
roused  by  the  political  events  which  arrived 
in  a  quick  and  rattling  succession  —  in  1828 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act;  in  1829  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Roman  Catholics;  iu  1831-32 
the  agony  and  triumph  of  reform;  in  1S33 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act  for  Ireland. 
There  was  now  a  general  uprising  of  religious 
energy  in  the  church  throughout  the  land. 
It  saved  the  church.  Her  condition  before 
1830  coidd  not  jiossibly  have  borne  the  scru- 
tinizing eye  whicli  for  thirty  years  past  has 
been  turned  upon  our  institutions.  Her  rank 
corruptions  must  have  called  down  the  aveng- 
ing arm.     But  it  was  arrested  just  in  time."1 

This  is  surprising  and  trenchant  language, 
but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  Glad- 
stone of  1868  and  not  of  1828,  or  even  of 
1838,  who  uses  it,  and  in  order  to  add  a 
little  to  its  explanation,  to  the  Gladstone  of 
1828-30  we  may  return.  It  was  in  fact  while 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  meditating,  or  writing, 
or  publishing  some  of  his  first  works,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  Christchurch,  that  two 
important  events  occurred  which  had  an  un- 
foreseen bearing  upon  the  "Young  England- 
ism  "  of  which  the  former  was  the  leader,  if 
not  the  practical  inventor,  as  well  as  upon 
other  public  affaire.     One  of  these  was  the. 

i  A  Chapter  of  Autobiography.     1863. 
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pablication,  in  1828,  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble, 

The  othi  i-  was  a  very 

different  matt  r.    WTien  Lord  Liverpool,  then 

i  Jysia  and  nol  far  from  death, 

tth  of  Axchbishop  Sutton,  he 

i  to  Lambeth  I"   'II 

v   j,   "The    Bishop  of    London"   (Howley). 

"Then,"  resumed  Lord  Liverpool,  "wh i 

in  I"    The  answer  was,  "  The  Bishop 
."    Lord  Liverpool  smiled  approval, 
I.     That  is  right." 
Now  tin'  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  was  thus 
I  to  London  (the  Duke  of  Wellington 
mier  at  the  time),  was  do  other  than 
Blomfield,  one  of  the   most 
men   that  ever  lived,  and  a  great 
d  his  day  -  to  which  may  be  added, 
t  power  in  our  own  day,  for  he  was 
onist  "churchman"  of  his  times,  and 
I  est  to  make  the  famous  remark  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  (when  lie  noted  how  few 
(marches   there   were   in   London),   "Church 
work  is  slow,"   inapplicable  in  the  reign  of 
King   William   IV.,  whatever  it  might  have 
been  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.     Besides 
this,  Blomfield  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  call  public  attention  to  the  lack  of 
institutions  for  the  better  education  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  in  the  metropolis. 
Be    started    a    powerful    movement  in   this 
matter  in  June,  1828,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
taking  the  chair  at  the  first  public  meeting. 
The  result  was  the  foundation  in  that  year  of 
■     liege  (which  was  opened  in  1831). 
Blomfield  was  a  man  of   whose   industry 
others  were  rather  apt  to  be  frightened,  and 
he  always  took  so   much  upon  himself  that 
when  he  was  absent  business  was  likely  to 
Vernon  Harcourt,  then  Archbishop 
of  York,  sitting  with  Blomfield  on  an  eccle- 
siastical commission,  would  look  about  and 
ask,  "  Where's  Blomfield?     I  wish  he'd  come. 
Till  he  comes  we  all  sit  and  mend  our  pens 
and  talk  about  the  weather."    Of  the  bishop's 
indeed,  many  a  clergyman  and  many 
a  layman   felt    the   weigh!  ;   and   as   he  was 
ttmewhal  iras  ible  I  e  made  enemies.   Sydney 
Smith  writes  of  him :— "  The  Bishop  of  London 
is  passionately  fond  of  labour,  has  certainly  do 
aversion  to  power,  is  of  quick  temper,  great 


ability,  thoroughly  conversant  in  ecclesiastical 

law,  and  always  in  London;  ho  will  become 

th mission,  and   when   the  Church  of 

England  is  mentioned  it  will  only  mean 
Charles  .lames  of  London,  who  will  enjoy  a, 
greater  power  than  has  over  been  possessed 

by  any  churchman  since  the  days  of  Laud,  ami 
will  become  the  <  hurch  of  England  here  upon 
earth."    All  this  would  have  been  fulfilled  to 

the  very  letter  if  Bl field  had  not  boon  so 

fond  of  "routing  people  up,"  as  somewhat  to 
dispei  se  his  own  enej  gies. 

Abundant  proofs  of  Blomfield's  shrewdness 
as  well  as  energy  could  be  quoted  from  bis 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  from 
other  sources.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was 
a  mere  churchman,  for  while  he  was  at  Chester 
he  had  a  keen  eye  upon  sanitary  matters,  and 
the  condition  of  hospitals  and  prisons.  Of  his 
moral  courage  he  gave  many  striking  proofs. 
When  William  IV.  invited  him  to  dinner  on 
Sunday,  the  bishop  declined,  replying  that  he 
never  dined  from  home  on  that  day.  Sir 
George  Sinclair  once  asked  him  whether  there 
was  any  message  be  could  deliver  to  the  king 
for  him.  The  bold  bishop,  taking  advantage 
of  the  beat  of  the  weather,  said,  "  Pray  pre- 
sent my  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  say  that  I 
find  my  episcopal  wig  very  inconvenient,  and 
I  hope,  if  I  should  be  forced  to  lay  it  aside, 
bis  majesty  will  hold  me  guiltless  of  any 
breach  of  court  order."  The  good-natured 
king  at  once  sent  a  message  to  Blomfield, 
saying,  "  Do  not  wear  a  wig  on  my  account. 
I  dislike  the  W'ig,  and  should  be  pleased  to  see 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops  wear  their  own 
hair."  Blomfield  immediately  gave  up  the 
wig,  and  other  bishops  followed  suit  until  the 
whole  episcopal  bench  went  wigless. 

But  these  are  trifles.  The  important  point 
is  that  Bishop  Blomfield,  though  not  what,  we 
should  now  call  Ritualistic,  or  even  High 
Church  in  the  sense  in  which  Bishop  Philpotts 
of  Exeter  and  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  of 
Winchester  were  High  Church,  began  to  in- 
sist strictly  upon  obedience  to  the  Rubric,  ad- 
vocated daily  "matins,"  and  promoted  church- 
bnilding  to  an  extent  before  unheard  of.  He 
"  promoted  "  and  consecrated  altogether  about 
200  churches,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
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in  his  own  diocese.  Ill-  own  jii-i-.soii.il  contri- 
butions in  monej  to  this  work  were  counted 
bj   tens  of  thousands  6t  pounds.     The  day, 

however,  has  gone  by  in  which  any  one  man 
could  take  up  such  a  position,  as  a  prelate,  as 
to  explain  Sydney  Smith's  joke,  "Blomfield 
never  sends  out  his  invitations  to  dinner  in 
the  usual  form,  lie  always  begins,  'Bishop 
Blomfield  and  the  Church  of  England  pre- 
sent their  compliments,"'  &c. 

Bishop  Blomfield,  though  clear-headed  in 
matters  of  practice,  and  a  very  intelligent 
man,  had  not  the  faculties  by  which  he  could 
be  enabled  to  see  the  probable  result  of  his 
labours  in  the  interest  of  the  church  in  which 
he  was  a  prelate.  But  the  fact  is,  it  was  as  if 
he  had  been  from  1828  onwards  preparing 
vessels  for  Keble  and  others  to  fill.  The  great 
aesthetic  revival,  including  as  it  did  the  revival 
of  Gothic  architecture,  was  preparing,  and 
soon  followed.  And  the  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture  included  the  revival  of  what  may 
be  called  the  sentiment  of  Gothic  architecture 
for  religious  purposes.  But  this,  though  largely 
stimulated  by  Keble's  Christian  Year,  and 
by  other  causes,  was  no  jjart  of  what  Blom- 
field would  have  called  ■'church  work;"  nor, 
indeed,  did  it  belong  to  the  general  High 
Church  feeling  until  later.  We  are,  of  course, 
regarding  these  topics  simjily  as  historians, 
and  recording,  not  criticising.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  since  the  date  we  have  referred  to, 
and  consequently  ujion  the  activity  of  Blom- 
field and  the  influence  of  Keble,  there  has  been 
an  ail-but  incredible  increase  in  the  activity 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or,  as  Keble  would 
phrase  it,  the  Anglican  Church.  To  some  of 
this  increased  activity  Keble  would  object,  to 
some  of  it  Blomfield.  But  the  fact  of  its 
existence  is  obvious.  Church  buildings  have 
increased ;  the  clergyman  has  become  a  much 
more  prominent  jiersonage  in  towns  and 
cities;  and  in  all  this  there  has  been  felt,  by 
all  classes  of  men  alike,  the  presence  of  a  new- 
sentiment. 

We  must  go  beyond  Keble  to  find  the 
nearer  origin  of  the  change.  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  were  admittedly  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  "  I  would  die  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land!"  said    Wordsworth — pausing    impres- 


sively to  utter  the  words.    "  Esto  perpetuaH 

wrote  Coleridge  in  his  later  years,  though  he 

had  begun  his  career  as  "a  Jacobin  "and  a 

disciple  of  Priestley.   Southey,  again,  w  ho  had 

been  a  Jacobin  ,  was  in  middle  and  lata 

life  a  Conservative,  not  to  say  a  Tory,  ( 'hurch- 
mau.  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
changes  of  opinion  and  sentiment  in  these 
distinguished  and  influential  men  were  in 
tin-  nature  of  strong  reactions,  and  possessed 
that  peculiar  character  of  intensity  which  is 
common  in  such  cases.  But  besides  that, 
tla-y  had  all  three  the  advantage  of  having 
travelled  over  the  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line, — a  tremendous  advantage  for  all 
the  purposes  of  propagandism.  And  the  re- 
sult corresponded.  There  was  a  new  thing 
in  the  earth.  It  is  indisputable  that  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Southey  would  have 
looked  with  horror  ujion  "Tract  No.  90;"  it 
is  equally  certain  that  Keble  is  a  half-blood 
child  of  Wordsworth;  and  that  without  the 
influence  of  all  the  four,  the  world  would 
never  have  seen  the  jrowerful  movement 
which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  while  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  still  at  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
As  this  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  but  a  social 
and  political  record,  we  omit  all  purely  eccle- 
siastical references,  and  say  nothing  of  the 
effect  which  such  things  as  the  lectures  of 
Bishop  Lloyd,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Oxford  in  1823,  had  upon  the  minds  of 
the  students,  and  upon  the  clerical  mind  gene- 
rally. This,  with  a  thousand  kindred  matters, 
is  outside  of  our  plan. 

But  a  total  change  in  the  spirit  in  which  a 
million  or  two  of  cultivated  Englishmen  looked 
at  religion  and  the  relation  of  religion  to  the 
state  and  its  procedure,  is  a  very  different 
topic,  and  one  which  is  in  vital  connection 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  career,  not  less  than 
with  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  topic  ujion  which  we  cannot  dwell,  but  it 
cannot  be  omitted. 

The  Church  of  England  is  at  this  moment 
a  greater  power  than  it  has  ever  been  since  it 
had  all  the  power;  and  how  has  this  hajijiened? 
By  an  appeal  to  the  historic  and  aesthetic  sen- 
timents. This  is  the  main  cause,  so  far  as  the 
subject  falls  within  our  province,  which,  we 
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repeat,  is  not  that  of  the  theologian  or  theo 
logics]  critic,  To  him  must  be  relegated  the 
id  of  the  higher  and  more  intimate 
if  certain  great  changes.  Bui  the 
almost  sudden  springing  into  life  of  the  his- 
torico-sesthetic  feeling  to  which  we  have 
referred  was  a  remarkable  and  fertile  event 
of  general  public  interest)  and  to  it  we  owe 
some  almost  startling  changes  in  the  colours 
and  tonus  of  political  activity. 

It  was.  as  we  have  hinted,  while  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  wa>  at  Christchurch  that  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  great  Oxford  movement  began. 
We  all  happen  to  have  singularly  full  infor- 
mation about  it  from  the  writings  of  John 
Henry  Newman  (now  known  to  Roman 
Catholics  as  Cardinal  Newman),  who  was 
then  at  Oriel.  What  it  grew  to  afterwards, 
and  how  it  got  mixed  up  iu  Gorham  contro- 
versies, Bishop  Hampden  controversies,  and 
Durham  Letter  scares,  we  shall  see  by-and- 
by.  Its  relation  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  we 
shall  discover  from  his  own  writings,  if  from 
nowhere  else.  But  the  almost  amusing  part 
of  the  .-torv  is,  that  John  Henry  Newman  has 
left  it  on  record  that  Keble  was  his  master 
in  those  days  (as  he  was  certainly  Gladstone's); 
that  Oxford  was  in  terror  "lest  the  Church 
ill  should  be  Liberalized;7'  and  that 
one  great  bugbear  of  the  Keble  party. — who 
were  already  a 'little  army  of  friends — was 
Bishop  Blomfield.  The  latter  now  passes 
from  our  pages  as  a  new  force  ;  but  the  posi- 
tion lie  voluntarily  took  up  immediately  on 
entering  his  new  see,  and  the  position  he  in- 
voluntarily held  between  the  Tory  Oxford 
party  on  the  one  hand,  represented  by  men 
like  sir  Henry  Inglis  in  parliament,  and  Keble, 
Posey,  and  Newman  out  of  it;  and  the  semi- 
rati.  nializing  and  Liberal  party  represented 
by  men  like  Brougham  in  parliament,  and 
Wbately  out  of  it,  made  him  a  centre  towards 
which  many  lines  of  political  and  social  interest 
converged. 

The  efforts  of  the  poet  Campbell,  Br 
and  others  to  found  an  unsectarian  university, 
with  no  religious  tests,  belong  to  thi 
of  which  we  have  taken  a  rapid  survey.     For 
the  present  the  institution  which  they  suc- 


ceeded  in  founding  was  a  mere  private  cor- 
poration without  a  charter,  but  it  wa 

beginning.  To  the  same  or  a  similar  o*d<  I  "I 
events  belongs  the  founding  of  the  "Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge"  by 
Brougham  and  his  associates,  with  a  com- 
mittee iu  which  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
England  and  many  philanthropists,  the  ever- 
generous  Allen  and  William  Ellis  being  among 
them,  enrolled  their  names.  The  efforts  of 
this  society  in  "the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge" were  by  no  means  confined  to  me- 
chanics; but  it  was  the  artisan  class  to  which 
it  chiefly  turned  its  attention.  With  respect 
to  this  class,  Ebenezer  Elliott  had  recently 
struck  a  key-note  which  was  eagerly  caught 
up:— 

You  seek  the  home  of  taste,  and  find 
The  proud  mechanic  there, 

Rich  as  a  king,  and  less  a  slave, 
Throned  in  his  elbow-chair  ! 

Or  on  his  sofa  reading  Locke 
Beside  his  open  door ! 

Why  start ! — why  envy  worth  like  his 
The  carpet  on  his  floor? 

Go.  Mary,  to  the  summer-house, 

And  sweep  the  wooden  floor, 
And  light  the  little  fire,  and  wash 

The  pretty  varnished  door ; 
For  there  the  London  gentleman 

Who  lately  lectured  here, 
Will  smoke  a  pipe  with  Jonathan, 

And  taste  our  home-brewed  beer. 

And  bring  the  new  white  curtain  out, 

And  string  the  pink  tape  on — 
Mechanics  should  be  neat  and  clean: 

And  I'll  take  heed  for  John. 
And  brush  the  little  table,  child, 

And  fetch  the  ancient  books — 
John  loves  to  read;  and  when  he  reads, 

How  like  a  king  he  looks ! 

There  was  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow  who 
boldly  laid  it  down  that  "science  and  learning, 
if  universally  diffused,  would  speedily  over- 
turn the  best  constituted  government  on 
earth."  This  edifying  remark  he  made  at  the 
time  when  mechanics'  institutes  were  first 
proposed.  On  the  other  hand,  Glasgow  had 
the  Andersonian  Institution,  and  there  Dr. 
Birkbeck  used  to  lecture  to  very  large  classes 
of  mechanics.  In  Edinburgh  Mr.  Leonard 
Home  and  others  had  succeeded  iu  establish- 
ing the  School  of  Arts.     And  when  in  Eng- 
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land,  about  the  year  1823,  Dr.  Birkbeck  and 
others  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  e  (tabli  :h- 
ing  mechanics'  institutes,  great  was  the  en- 
couragement, felicitous  the  omen,  drawn  from 
the  access  of  these  experiments  north  of  the 
Tweed. 

It  was  in  the  late  autumn  of  1823  that  a 
public  meeting  to  consider  the  whole  question 
was  held  at  the  then  famous  "Crown  and  An- 
chor" Hotel  in  London,  the  large  room  of  which 
was  the  scene  of  many  important  political  de- 
monstrations and  conferences.  Dr.  Bill. I < 
was  in  the  chair.  Cobbett  was  present:  two 
thousand  working  men  were  in  the  room,  and 
one  of  them,  a  working  blacksmith,  spoke. 
Mr.  Brougham  sent  a  capital  letter,  with  a 
cheque  for £20;  and  Bentham  wrote  expressing 
warm  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 
Brougham  urged  that  "the  plan  would  prosper 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  interest  which  the 
mechanics  took  in  the  details,  and  ought  to  be 
left  in  their  own  hands  as  soon  and  as  much 
as  possible."  Cobbett  said,  characteristically 
enough,  "If  you  allow  any  other  management 
than  your  own,  you  working  men,  to  interfere, 
men  will  soon  be  found  who  will  put  you  on 
one  side  and  use  you  only  as  tools."  It  is  un- 
necessary to  pursue  this  episode  of  our  social 
history.  All  of  us  know  what  has  happened, 
good  and  bad,  in  the  matters  of  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes. They  were  a  great  sign  of  the  times,  and 
their  place  is  now  largely  supplied  by  other 
agencies;  but  in  one  form  or  another  the  forces 
set  afloat  by  Birkbeck  have  continued  to  swell 
and  overflow.  To  the  same  date  as  the  first 
establishment  of  these  associations  belongs  the 
institution  of  the  musical  festivals  at  Birming- 
ham, York,  Norwich,  and  Worcester,  and  the 
general  re-awakening  of  musical  taste  in  the 
people. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  new  era  we 
have  thus  glanced  backward  upon  the  period 
preceding  it,  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary 
back-ground  of  fact  and  suggestion.  If  these 
are  the  good  old  times,  who  would  return  to 
them?  In  a  given  fifteen  years  just  approach- 
ing 1830  crime  increased  about  four  times 
as  fast  as  it  had  formerly  done  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  Cotton-mills  were  burned, 
and  the  houses  of  employers  blown  up.   Rick- 


n  as  not  far  off.      In  the     ■ 
re  73  executions,  of  which  only   11 
were  for  murder.      Sentence   of   death  bad 
been  recorded  against  1529  i  ■ 

gery  was  then  a  capital  offence  (as  were  many 
smaller  crimes),  but  a  great  effect  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  public  mind  by  the  execution, 
in  the  year  -1829,  of  a  Quaker  named  Hunlon 
for  forgery.  Every  effort— and  the  efforts 
made  were  immense — to  prevent  the  execu-1 
tion  of  this  man  having  proved  unavailing, 
the  excitement  occasioned  in  the  popular 
mind  did  not  die  out  wholly  lill  Sir  Robert 
Peel  introduced  and  passed  his  measures  for] 
the  reform  of  the  criminal  law.  We  fear  it 
must  be  added  that  the  crime  of  poisoning 
began  to  be  popular,  or  at  least  more  common 
than  it  had  ever  been  before  among  the  people 
generally,  in  the  last  decade  or  two  of  the 
times  we  are  leaving  behind  us.  The  number 
of  prosecutions  under  the  game  laws  bad  long 
been  appalling. 

But  what  may  be  called  the  condition-of- 
the-people  question  had  already  begun  to 
make  itself  the  dominant  of  the  national 
story.  This  had  resulted  from,  of  course, 
many  causes.  In  spite  of  the  inefficiency  of 
Geoi-ge  IV.,  and  of  much  misgovernment,  the 
nation  had  prospered  during  his  reign.  It 
was  recovering  from  the  collapse  wdiich  had 
followed  that  long,  long  story  of  war  of  which 
Byron  wrote : — 

"  I  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 
And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories."    | 

And  in  the  breathing-time  which  followed, 
the  attention  of  thinkers  was  inevitably 
arrested  by  the  fact  that  so  much  poverty, 
suffering,  and  social  wrong  could  possibly 
co-exist  side  by  side  with  so  much  prosperity. 
In  public  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  spirit  had 
taken  possession  of  members  of  parliament 
and  others.  Not  a  negro  could  be  unjustly 
killed — much  more  a   missionary  ' — without 


1  The  case  of  the  missionary  Smith  belongs  to  the  re- 
cord of  these  years.  It  was  taken  up  by  Brougham  and 
constituted  a  grand  rallying-point  for  humanitarians  of 
all  schools.  It  proved,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  time.  Earl  Russell  has  referred  to  Brougham's 
indignant  eloquence  in  the  case  of  Smith  as  one  of  the-. 
finest  and  most  effective  things  he  could  remember. 
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1.  and  made  the  theme 
:  debate  in  the   British  parliament. 
Bat  these  things  are  mere  symptoms.     And, 
nearly  all  the  leading  thinkers  and 
i  now  to  i 
irith  the  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
nal  current  had  sel  in 
in.  in  well-remembered  words,  hud 
told  "the  Duke"  that  he  did  not  care  how 
much  the  soldier  was  abroad,  for 
than   the  soldier,  namely  the  schoolmaster, 
was  abrt  .    for  the 

Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledg  •  had  b  gun  il 
work. 

Three  or  four  distinguished  names  demand 

,i  few  words  at  this  point  of  transition: — 
Godwin,  Malthas,  and  Jeremy  Bentham. 
The  most  remarkable  of  those  men,  at  least 
so  far  as  their  effect  upon  their  time  was  con- 
cerned, was  Bentham.  But  William  Godwin, 
the  author  of  the  Political  Justice,  was  curi- 
ously and  deservedly  influential,  and  should 
be  noticed  as  being  the  chief,  if  not  the  last, 
able   and    cultivated    representative   of    the 

3  or  tendencies  of  the  French  re- 
volution; or,  at  least,  of  theories  of  society 
founded  on  what  were  called  the  Rights  of 
Man.  It  is  necessary  to  make  these  distinc- 
tions, for  Godwin,  though  his  principles  were 
(at  the  time  he  wrote  the  treatise  in  question) 
of  the  most  extreme  kind,  was  in  practice  an 

of  moderation  and  caution  in  reform. 
Not  many  writers  have  had  schools  of  dis- 
ciples so  large  as  his;  he  was  singularly  suc- 
cessful with  the  young,  but  commanded  the 

I  interest  of  men  like  Coleridge,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Dr.  Barr,  and  all  the 
leading  Whigs.  Sheridan  tried  to  engage 
him  in  working  politics,  but  found  him  too 
honest  and  intractable.     He  was  the  friend, 

he  danger  of  his  life  or  liberty,  of 

men  like  Thelwall  and  Home  Tooke,  and  his 

Justice    only    escaped    prosecution 

(trough  the  sagacity  of  Pitt,  who,  when  it 

was  proposed  to  instruct  the  attorney-gene- 

rked  that  a  book  which  sold  for 
three  guineas  would  never  do  much  towards 
stirring  up  sedition.  That  was  true,  but  ( (od- 
win's  writings  did  much  towards  stimulating 
inquiry  into  the  true  ends  and  policy  of  gov- 


ernment,  and  other  questions  bearing  d 

is  day  pei  I  i]  i 

aown  by  the  general  public  as  the  author 
of  tlir  novel  of  ( Wei  n  illiams  (on  which 
I  lolman  founded  the  plaj  of  the  1  <  \ 
and  that  of  St.  Leon;  but  he  was  one  of  the 
first  and  the  ablest  opponents  of  Malthus. 
In  this  respect  alone  In'  would  be  entitled  to 
leupon  ili''  /'  ty  on  Popu- 
lation was  powerful  and  effective,  though  as 
an  argument  it  was  on  the  whole  a  failui  ■. 
Without  tracing  the  whole  career  of  God  v. 
which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  history  i  t 
this  kind,  we  may  mention  one  fact  which 
amusingly  connects  him  with  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  ante-reform  and  post-reform 
iivei  ts.  Very  late  in  life— such  is  the  irony 
of  fortune  —  the  author  of  Political  Justice 
accepted,  in  his  poverty,  the  office  of  keeper 
of  the  exchequer  tallies  —  an  absolute  sine- 
cure. When  the  new  brooms  of  the  new  era, 
just  as  he  was  Hearing  his  last  days,  began  to 
sweep  close,  the  aged  philosopher  trembled 
for  his  place  and  salary ;  but  men  as  diverse 
as  Melbourne  and  Wellington  united  in  ar- 
ranging that  the  office  should  last  his  time, 
and  it  did.  We  believe  it  is  on  record  that 
Godwin  once  showed  Harriet  Martineau  the 
'•tallies."  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  some 
portions  of  the  national  accounts  were,  quite 
late  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  kept  in 
dog  Latin,  the  figures  used  being  the  Roman 
numerals;  duty  on  hair-powder  figured  as 
ilcmf 
William  Godwin  had  many  pupils,  and  to 

I  retained  a  singular  power  of  attract- 
ing the  young.  The  name  of  one  of  his  latei  I 
disciples  will  perhaps  surprise  some  readers — 
it  is  Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton.     [nci- 

;-.  il  may  be  remarked  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  all  but  established,  so  strong  is  the 
presumption,  that  Godwin,  who  had  pla 
a  novel  on  the  subject  himself,  suggested  the 

E  Eugene  Aram  as  a  topic  to  Bulwer. 
But  the  int.'  is,  that  we  find  Bul- 

wer  al  I  >f  age,  when  he  had 

only  just  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Si.  [ves  (1831),  sitting  at  Godwin's  feet.  The 
old  lion  of  Radicali  i  ingly  shy  of 

his  young  friend  at  first.     He  writes,  quot 
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Lord  Chatham,  "Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  aged  bosoms,"  and  thai  he  had  al 
lit  i  known  Bulwer  only  ;is  the  author  of 
Pdham,  and  a  man  "devoted  to  the  habits  of 
high  life."  After  reading  Bulwer's  "Address 
tu  the  People  of  Southwark,"  however,  he 
writes,  "I  now  avow  myself  your  convert. 
You  have  passed  the  Rubicon;  you  must  go 
forward,  or  you  must  go  back  for  ever  di 
graced.  I  knew  your  abilities,  and  1  there- 
fore augur  a  career  of  rectitude  and  honour." 
There  is  a  flavour  of  suspicion  latent  in  even 
this  apparently  cordial  language,  and  we  are 
all  aware  that  events  j  ust  ified  God  win's  faintly- 
felt  doubts  of  Bulwer-Lytton's  Radicalism. 
He  embraced  the  Reform  side  to  begin  with, 
and  in  1835  received  a  baronetcy  from  the 
Whigs  as  the  reward  of  his  political  service 
(partly  as  a  pamphleteer)  to  the  party.  The 
sequel  is  known  to  us  all.  Bulwer-Lytton 
proved  to  be,  as  Godwin  suspects,  "devoted 
to  the  habits  of  high  life,"  and  ended  his  days 
as  a  Conservative.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
Bulwer-Lytton  was  much  more  a  man  of 
letters  than  a  politician,  and  always  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  that  he,  like  the  young  Disraeli, 
was  caught  up  in  the  waves  of  the  Reform 
enthusiasm,  but  was  never,  from  conviction, 
a  Liberal. 

There  are  certain  books  which  it  has  lately 
been  the  fashion  to  describe  (after  a  German 
idiom)  as  epoch-making  books.  Such  a  book 
was  the  chief  work  of  Malthus, — in  which  he 
maintained  that  population  tends  to  increase 
in  a  ratio  appallingly  greater  than  the  means 
of  subsistence.  His  formula  has  been  amended, 
and  his  book  produced,  of  course,  much  dis- 
cussion.1 But  its  general  principle — which  is 
independent  of  any  particular  ratio — has  been 
established  and  admitted:  not  to  say,  is  ob- 
vious. The  publication  of  this  book  did  not 
at  first  lead  to  much ;  but  by  degrees,  as  the 
subject  came  to  be  taken  up  by  others, — and 
especially  when  attempts  were  made,  however 
remotely,  to  apply  its  dicta  to  governmental 

1  It  produced,  also,  Brougham's  unguarded  saying  con- 
cerning the  imaginary  "surplus"  man,— "At  Nature's 
already  overcrowded  table  there  is  no  cover  laid  for  him, 
and  she  sternly  bids  him  begone" — a  little  speech  which 
did  more  harm  at  the  time  of  the  new  poor-law  discus- 
sions than  any  other  incident  of  the  debates. 


and  social  questions,-  it  proved  to  be  one  fl 
the  most  important  books  ever  issued.  It 
might  be  maintained  that  it  was  the  spring 
which  set  in  motion  all  the  wheels  of  Parlia- 
mentary and  other  activity  which  led  to  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  the  repeal  of  the  old 
pour-law,  and  the  efforts  which  have  bee] 
made  t<>  promote  emigration:  to  say  nothing 
of  improvements  in  agriculture  and  stock- 
breeding  and  stock-keeping. 

A  much  larger  and  not  less  significant  figure 
is  that  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  without  whose 
;  amazing  influence  (or  something  correspond- 
j  ing  to  it)  the  whole  fabric  of  society  i 
would  have  been  different.  There  is  scarcely  a. 
corner  of  the  volume  of  what  is  called  "modern 
progress"  in  which  his  signature  cannot  be 
traced.  His  first  principle  of  morals  (and 
therefore  of  politics),  namely,  "  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  (a  phrase 
which  he  took  from  Priestley),  was  by  him 
elaborated  and  drawn  out  into  endless  appli- 
cations to  social  and  political  topics.  He  was 
the  real  originator  of  the  "  five  points  of  the 
Charter"  (to  use  an  expression  of  a  subsequent 
date);  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  political 
program.  He  originated  great  improve- 
ments in  prison  discipline,  though  some  of 
his  crotchets  were  objectionable  enough.  Him- 
self an  eccentric  recluse,  with  a  hobby,  or 
rather  a  whole  stud  of  hobbies,  he  found  men 
ready  to  take  up  his  words  and  theories,  and 
great  was  the  multitude  of  the  preachers. 
The  French  economist,  M.  Dumont,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
James  Mill  were  of  the  number.  Men  of  this 
order  dispensed  with  his  strange  dialect,  and 
made  him  "  understanded  of  the  people,.! 
Brougham  made  no  secret  of  his  discipleship. 
When  he  was  going  to  make  a  speech  of  a 
certain  order  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
elsewhere,  he  would  call  on  "the  sage  of  Queen 
Square" and  say,  "Well,  Papa  Bentham,  I  am 
come  for  some  pap."  And  in  Queen  Squaw 
(Westminster)  "the  sage"  philosophized  to 
his  admiring  school  of  disciples  with  such 
effect,  that  there  is  perhaps  not  a  reader  of 
this  history  whose  life  has  not  been  influenced 
in  some  degree  by  changes  initiated  bj  Bi  ra 
tham. 
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ioncerning  bo  remarkable  a  man  a  iV« 
biographical  sentences  may  well  be  pard 
He  played  the  violin  when  young,  but  de- 
ietry.  When  fifty-four  years  of  age 
be  gravely  offered  marriage  to  the  charm- 
ing Miss  Caroline  Holland  (Lord  Holland's 
dater).  The  young  lady  refused  the.  elderly 
sage  "with  all  respect."  Having  thus  sown 
Ins  wild  eats,  Bentham  gave  himself  up  to  the 
philosophic  life,  and  dwelt  ill  peace  with  all 
neii — or  most  men — except  when  he  quar- 
elled  with  .'aines  Mill  for  "  lifting"  books  out 
■f  his  library,  or  was  baffled  by  Hazlitt. 
H.v.litt  was  allowed  by  him  to  live  in  the 
well-known  house  (lookii  -     James's 

Park)  which  had  once  been  Milton's,  but 
would  neither  pay  Bentham  any  rent  nor  go 
rat  after  repeated  notice  to  quit,  which  greatly 
szled  "  the  utilitarian  prophet."  He  was  a 
man  of  great  self-confidence.  He  invented 
constitutions  for  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
nd  was  much  hurt  when  he  found  they  were 
not  instantly  adopted  by  the  respective  powers. 
Late  on  in  life  he  had  his  dining-room  ar- 
ranged so  that  it  consisted  of  a  kind  of  well 
urrounded  by  a  gallery.  In  the  well  was  the 
fining-table,  round  which  the  guests  assem- 
bled, with  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
But  when  he  had  swallowed  the  marmalade 
with  which  he  always  concluded  his  dinner, 
the  old  gentleman  used  regularly  to  get  ujj 
from  his  chair,  and  mount  the  flight  of  steps 
into  his  gallery.  In  that  elevated  position  he 
took  his  "  constitutional,"  toddling  round  and 
round  with  one  hand  under  his  coat  tails,  and 
with  the  other  emphasizing  the  conversational 
lecture  with  which  he  indulged  his  guests. 
Of  course  they  had  to  look  up  at  him  while 
tiny  weie  finishing  their  own  dessert.  Al- 
though he  had  been  rejected  by  Miss  Hol- 
land, and  never  entered  the  married  state,  he 
claimed  to  have  descendants.  He  considered 
himself  the  grandfather  of  the  later  political 
economy ;  for  he  used  to  say,  "  I  begot  Ricardo; 
rdol  if.''  it  Mill."  The  Mill  referred  to 
is  of  course  James  Mill,  who  also  must  have  a 
word.  He  was  a  very  active  propagandist  of 
what  we  now  call  Radical,  or  extreme  Liberal 
principles,  and  was  himself  the  philosophic 
head  of  a  school,  in  which  Molesworth,  Roe- 


buck, and  Grote  (whom  we  shall  meet  here 
fcive  politii  ians)  were  pupil .,    He  was 

nut  philanthropic,  si  ill  Less  was  he  1 1  li i  . 

He  is  said  to  have  told  his  son  John  when 
the  latter  was  about  Fourteen,  that  it  was  high 
time  he  should  know  there  was  no  t!od,  but 
he  was  not  to  mention  it  in  company.  But 
his  amazing  skill  in  detecting  a  political  or 
social  fallacy,  and  his  love  of  liberty, made  him 
a  valuable  ally  of  the  philanthropic  party,  and 
in  association  with  Allen  the  pious  Quaker 
this  hard-headed  egoistic  did  some  of  the  most 
effective  work  ever  achieved  on  the  humani- 
tarian side. 

Other  names  might  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  but  Godwin,  Malthus,  Bentham, 
and  James  Mill  are  typical  and  historical. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  the  present  day,  to 
realize  in  one's  mind  the  jealousy  of  govern- 
ment which  prevailed  among  "the  masses" 
about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  King  Wil- 
liam IV.  If  ever  a  minister  did  a  useful 
thing,  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  when  he  intro- 
duced that  great  institution  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  in  1829.  Yet  this  was  at  the  time 
extensively  denounced  as  a  Tory  "move,"  ex- 
pressly designed  to  keep  "the  people"  down. 
The  police  in  London  are  to  this  day  called 
by  the  populace  by  nicknames  which  are  fifty 
years  old,  and  which  in  a  rough  way  com- 
memorate the  origin  of  the  force:  "Peelers" 
has  ceased  to  be  fashionable  among  roughs, 
but  ''Bobbies"  is  still  common.  The  fact  is 
that  at  first  the  policemen  were  hated  and 
looked  on  with  suspicion  even  by  intelligent 
working  men  and  tradesmen.  Change  was  in 
the  air;  there  were  ideas  of  the  possible  ne- 
cessity of  open  insurrection  ;  and  the  fancy 
floated  vaguely  in  men's  minds  that  these 
constables  of  a  new  fashion  were  an  institution 
born  of  an  instinct  of  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

With  the  new  police  came,  many  small 
changes  in  the  aspects  of  metropolitan  life  by 
night  and  day.  One  was  the  disappearance 
of  the  night  watchmen,  with  their  rattles, 
lanterns,  sleeping -boxes,  and  staves.  "We 
could  perhaps  have  better  spared  a  better 
thing  than  that  nightly  crying  of  the  hour 
which  was  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  watch- 
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man's  function.     Nobodj  undi  i   6J  <;■  ha  .  b 
presume,  heard,  on  waking  in  the  uight,  such 
:    crj   as  "Pa  1    tl  ree  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy 
morning."     Bui   this  crying  of  the  hour  was 
not  unpoetic. 

It  is  difficull  to  explain  such  things,  but  we 
cannot  help  feeling,  as  we  enter  upon  the  new 
era,  that  other  thin  It  ides  the  watchman 
are  passing  away.  The  rage  fur '•  Tom  ami 
Jerry  "  sport  is  going  too.  Theodore  Hook  will 
110  longer  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  his  stupen- 
dous hoaxes.  Dr.  Syntax  will  soon  be  con- 
sidered very  stupid.  Loud,  vile,  public  scan- 
dal will  speedily  cease  to  find  so  large  and  so 
open  a  stage  and  so  receptive  an  audience. 
Whatever  might  happen  to  an  Edmund  Kian 
or  a  Byron  now  for  neglecting  or  maltreating 
a  wife,  the  scandal  would  not  be  anything 
like  what  it  was  in  the  years  from  winch  we 
are  just  passing,  arid  the  consequences  to  all 
the  persons  concerned  would  be  different  in- 
deed. A  newspaper  like  the  John  Bu'l  of 
those  times  would  not  be  possible.  We  do 
not  now  see  what  force  or  fun  there  was  in 
Hook's  calling  the  London  University  (origi- 
nated by  Campbell  the  poet,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  others),  "Stinkomalee."  It  is  undeniable 
that  a  great  deal  of  false  sentiment  is  passing 
away  after  a  few  years  of  peace.  There  was 
something  false  and  stilted  in  the  national  life 
when  the  people  could  relish  a  comedy  like 
C'olman's  "John  Bull,"  or  even  Jerrold's 
"  Black-eyed  Susan."  The  change  in  the 
character  of  the  popular  songs,  and  the  kind 
of  speeches  made  at  public  dinners  and  on  other 
ccasions,  is  very  significant.  In  spite  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  eulogy  on  the  departed  monarch, 
it  really  seems  as  if  a  thousand  insincerities 
and  follies  went  out  of  fashion  when  people 
put  off  their  mourning  for  George  IV. 

To  the  departure  of  the  old  watchman,  or 
"  Charley,"  may  be  made  a  suggestive  addition. 
Let  him  pass  into  limbo  with  the  old  tinder- 
box,  the  flint  and  steel,  and  brimstone-tipped 
strips  of  deal,  to  light  him  on  his  way.  Time 
was  when  the  burning  of  old  rags  for  tinder, 
and  the  tipping  of  the  matches,  was  a  regular 
household  task  in  some  families.  The  record 
of  the  many  experiments  made  to  produce  a 
convenient  ami  cheap  method  of  getting   a 


light  in  the  night  time  is  a  long  story.  Some 
very  elegant  and  rather  complicated  designs 
went  out,  along  with  flint  ami  steel,  upon  the 
advance  of  the  lucifer-match,  which  was,  howl 
ever,  very  imperfectly  managed  for  a  long 
lone.  Along  with  this  may  be  named  the 
general  use  of  gas,  and  the  invention  of  the 
lime-light  by  Lieutenant  Drummond.  The 
inception  of  the  railway  system  (as  one  might 
c  n  at  this  date  call  it)  is  a  trita  topi;  But 
it  was  on  the  whole  evident  that  the  progress 
of  "applied  science"  in  every  direction  had 
received  a  new  impulse,  with  a  persistently 
watchful  eye  to  social  needs. 

This  may  be  permitted  to  remind  us  of  the 
deaths  in  1829  of  two  illustrious  men.  who 
both  did  much  to  serve  their  own  generation 
and  the  generations  after  them, — we  mean 
the  great  Dr.  Thomas  Young  and  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy.  It  has  often  been  made  a  topic 
of  satire  that  while  Sir  William  Congreve  res 
ccived  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year  for  his  war 
rocket,  las  great  contemporary  received  only 
a  tardily  awarded  baronetcy  for  his  safety- 
lamp.  Davy's  treatment  of  the  subject  .of 
agricultural  chemicals  constituted  an  epoch, 
no  less  than  his  discovery  that  the  alkalies  and 
earths  are  compound  substances  formed  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  metallic  bases.  AVhen 
by  the  application  of  electricit}'  he  had  sue-, 
ceeded  in  decomposing  potash,  and  first  saw, 
as  they  were  evolved  under  his  own  hands,  the 
globules  of  the  new  metal  potassium,  his  ex- 
citement was  so  great  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  the  experiment.  The  case  was  not 
unique.  It  is  well  known  that  when  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  approaching  the  end  of  the  cal- 
culations which  were  to  prove  (if  he  was  rigbn 
that  the  moon  moved  round  the  earth  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  he  was  unable  to  continue  at 
his  work,  and  had  to  call  in  a  friend  to 
finish  his  sublime  "summing."  Davy  dis- 
covered several  other  metals,  but  into  the  rest 
of  his  labours  it  would  not  be  convenient  here 
to  follow  him. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young,  who  also  died,  as  we 
have  said,  in  1S29,  was  a  physician,  and  as 
good  as  he  was  acute,  accomplished,  and  ver- 
satile. He  used  to  attribute  his  discoveries 
to  the  influence  on  his  mind  of  the  doctrines 
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I  ol"  Divine  si  uliar  to  the  Quakers, 

I  among  whom,  he  was  educated.      His 

I  discoveries  are  well  known.    One  was  that  of 

I  the  Uvw  of  "interference  of  light;"  the 

I  the  mi  thod    of    interpreting    hieroglyphics. 

I  Both  these  were  extraordinary  achieveu 

I  and  fertile  in  results.     During  the  last  few 

1  years  of  his  life    Dr.  Thomas  young  was  a 

i  member  of  a  council  appointed  by  th 

I  miralty   to   assist    them   with  scientific  ad- 

■   objects  useful  to  man  was  pari   of  th 

general  movement  which  is  now  usually  dis- 
tinguished as  the  "beneficential"or  "humani- 
tarian" movement.     It  dates,  as  to    oi 

its  main  lines  of  direction,  from  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  action  of  certain 
moral  and  intellectual  ideas  which  have 
leached  our  own  lime  by  a  chain  of  influential 
mil.  such   as  Godwin,  Bentham,  James  Mill, 

and  Robert  Owen.     With  these,  however,  we 
mui-t  remember  the  great  religious  reformers, 
men  like  Wesley  ami  others,  who,  if  we  may 
BO  say,  "raised  the  value"  of  human  nature 
iu  that  impalpable  scale  bj  which  we  are  all 
;    led.     Nor  must  we  forget  the 
poets   and   philanthropists.     From  the  time 
ivper,  and  Bums,  and  Crabbe  struck 
the  key-note  of  the  new  movement,  to  Words- 
worth, who  was  its  greatest  prophet,  we  may 
pass  on  to  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Allen  the 
,  and  Romilly,  their  coadjutors.   When 
Romilly  (who  destroyed  himself  in  an  insane 
e  death  of  his  wife)  was 
making  some  of  his  great  efforts  for  the  re- 
formation of  our  criminal  law,  he  tells  us  what 
1  one  night  when  he  was  at  his  post. 
"While,"  says.he,  ''I  was  standing  at  the  '    > 
of  the  House  of  Commons  a  young  man,  the 
|      i.  came  up  to  me,  and  breathing 
-  fumes  of  his  und 

i  in  against  your 
bill;  I'm  for  hanging  all,'  I  was  confounded; 
and  endeavouring  to  find  out  some  excuse  fol- 
ium, I  observed  that  I  supposed  he  meant 
that  certainty  of  punishment  affording  the 

a  ■lime,  the  law.-,, 
whatever  they  war.-,  ought  to  be  i 
'Xo,  no,'  fa 


good  don,'  ly   mercy;  they  onlj  get  worse,     i 
would  hair,'  them  all  up  at  i  - 

That   such  a  thing  as  this  wa     DO     ibli   and 
credible    then,    hut    simply    takes    our    breath 

away  when  told  now,  may  help  to  ind : 

b   "   the  path  which  we  hat  e  since  tra- 

I ' ■'    ed.       The    light    was   breaking   upon    thai 

path  Ion  10.     With  men  like  Wil- 

Fowell  Buxton,  and  Brougham  in 
parliament  it  was  easj  to  kindle,  or  rather 
to  extinguish  the  Same  raised  bya 
story  like  thai  of  Smith, the  Demerara  martyr, 
on  account  of  whose  murder,  for  murdei  it 
was  well  know  n  to  be,  though  judicial  in  form, 
Brougham  moved  the  House  of  Commons  in 
one  of  his  most  magnificent  speeches  to  pre- 
sent an  address  to  the  king.  The  motion  was 
d  feated  ly  193  to  IK!;  but  from  that  date, 
i  lie  session  of  1  823,  the  true, downright,  fierceh 
i.  lolved  agitation  in  England  for  the  abolition 
'  '  '  ■  erj  began.  But  the  spirit  of  humanity 
which  was  abroad  did  not  stop  at  slaves,  or  at 
lies  and  their  wives  and  children,  it 
went  on  growing  and  growing,  and  has  grown 
ever  since  till  it  beats  with  so  large  a  light 
upon  the  events  of  the  day  that  not  a  vagrant 
can  be  wronged  without  exciting  the  feeling 
that  the  honour  of  us  all  lies  deep  in  pawn 
till  he  is  righted,  and  hardly  a  cry  for  help 
from  pain  or  wretchedness  falls  back  to  the 
sufferer  unheard. 

A  wave  of  the  same  movement  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  change  which  has  arisen  in  the 
of .  the  aristocracy,  the  middle  class, 
and  "  the  working  man."  This  is  not  a  topic 
to  dwell  upon,  partly  because  it  is  here  and 
there  a  little  threadbare,  partly  because  there 
are  what  lawyers  call  "  very  arguable  points" 
in  it.  But  one  illustration  may  be  ventured 
upon.  George  Canning  was  the  son  of  a 
"  ii  of  "good  family,"  and  was  re- 
pudiated by  them  for  marrying  beneath  his 
station.  After  the  father's  death  Canning's 
mother  went  on  the  stage,  and  married  an 
actor.  Subsequently  she  married  a  linen- 
draper.  Now  (  'alining  was  all  his  life  taunted 
with  being  the  son  of  an  actress,  and  with  the 

bop  iper  fathi  r-in-law.    In 

our  own   day    we    have  seen    a  gentleman   of 
great  energy  and         icit}  whom  it  is  no  dis- 
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paragement  to  call  a  news-agent,  a  prominent 

member  of  :i   Tory   I"1  )  cabinet, 

and  yet  it  will  not  have  to  be  placed  on  record 
that  he  has  ever  been  insulted  on  aeeount  of 
his  connection  with  trade.  ( 'aiming  was  once 
premier,  but  never  escaped  the  sarcasms,  such 


as  they  were,  of  hi»  envious  foes  of  all  shades 
of  politics.  As  to  the  change  in  social  rela- 
tions it  is  significant  that  Sir  Robert  Pei  I.  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  prophesied, 
and  in  no  unkindly  spirit,  the  ultimate  aeres- 
sion  of  the  working-classes  to  political  power. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE    BEGINNING    OP    A    NEW    ERA. 


Hun  IV.— Popular  Ridicu  i  Character— State  of  Public  Opinion— Affairs  in 

France— Abdication  of  Charles  \.     Its  Effect  on  the  "  Reform"  question  in  England    The  I  pronation 

i  the  Wellington  Government— The  Elections— 
Henry  Brougham  Resignation  of  the  Ministry  Bar]  Grey  called  in  Peel— Wellington— Brougham 
Lord-chancellor— The  first  Reform  Bill  Lord  John  Russell— Opposition  to  the  Bill— Obstruction— The 
King  induced  to  thorp— Excitement  in  the  Country — Distress — Political 

-    Alarming  si  •         the  Com    ry — Re-introduction  of  the  Beform  Bill — The  Nottingham  and 
Bristol   Riots — Joseph   Hume    Cobhett — Propo  rP  The  Anti-reforming    Lords 

gire  way — Lord  Melbourne — Grote — The  Whigs — Sydney  Smith— Affairs  of  Europe — The  Reform  Bill 
-First  Reformed  Parliament— Mr.  Gladstone  member  for  Newark. 


With  the  second  half  of  tin1  veal'  L830  we 
pen.  in  mote  senses  than  one,  a  new  diap- 
er in  our  history.  George  IV.  has  passed 
way.  and  his  brother  William,  formerly 
Duke  of  Clarence,  assumes  his  place  upon  the 
hrone.  We  shall  find  lie  is  known  as  the 
Kail  ir  king,  tiie  patriot  king, and  the  reforming 
nonaivh,aiid  also  by  less  dignified  appellatives, 
t  is  certain  that  he  was  really  patriotic,  and 
horoughly  English.  That  he  had  Liberal 
endencies  was  generally  understood,  though 
hey  did  not  prove  to  be  of  the  kind  that  v.  i  u 
veil,  or  that  can  withstand  ladies'  clamour 
ind  the  criticisms  of  alarmists.  As  a  sailor, 
le  had  not  been  very  subordinate,  and  be  I 
jeen  all  but  dismissed  from  his  post  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington: 
I mt  a  man  may  be  very  self-willed  on  his  own 
jehalf  without  having  that  respect  fur  the 
ree-will  of  others  which  is  the  basis  of  liber- 
ilisiu.  King  William  IV.  was  sixty-six  years 
)f  age,  and  there  were  no  children  of  his  mar- 
iage.  The  Princess  Victoria,  who  was  heiress- 
>\vii.  was  only  eleven 
fears  old.  a  pleasantly  behaved  girl,  whom 
Londoners  used  to  go  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  in 
irdens.  It  was  noticed  that 
the  king  in  his  first  message  to  Parliament  had 
'aid  no t  a  word  about  the  appointment  of  a 
regency  iu  case  of  his  death,  and  the  houses 
af  Lords  and  Commons  both  made  reticent 


allusions  to  this  topic;  but  they  were  assured 
that  the  sailor  king  was  in  good  condition,  and 
that  tiny  need  not  trouble  themselves.  At 
the  time  of  the  death  of  George  IV.  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  prime  minister,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  home  secretary,  Mr.  Goulburn  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the 
foreign  office.  This  was,  of  course,  a  Tory 
ministry,  but  it  was  retained  in  office,  and 
parliament  was  dissolved  as  usual  upon  the 
accession  of  a  new  sovereign.  The  king's  re- 
lations with  his  ministers  happened  once  or 
twice  during  his  honest  reign  to  be  rather 
peculiar,  and  of  some  of  his  ways  and  views  of 
things  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  the  dignity 
i  to  be  proper  to  history.  By  public 
writers  little  concerned  with  historic  propriety 
he  has  been  called  "a  queer  old  buffer;"  and 
this  is  what  he  was.  It  was  not  incorrect  to 
rail  him  "our  sailor  king,''  for  he  had  been  a 
sailor,  but  "our  reforming  monarch"  was  a. 
more  doubtful  appellation.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed  during  his 
short  reign  of  seven  yeai  -.  and  that  it  could  not 
have  been  passed  without  his  formal  assent; 
but  according  to  many  authorities  this  "queer 
oid  buffer" hated  reform  in  his  heart  as  much 
as  his  father,  George  III.,  and  his  predecessor 
on  the  throne,  George  IV..  had  hated  Catholic 
emancipation. 

Popular  literature,  such  as  there  was  in  those 
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days,  was  no!  so  reticenl  as  it  is  now;  and 
literature  of  the  kind  to  which  the  French  ad- 
ji  ctive  popvlacier  is  applicable  had  no  reticence 
i  To  ili'-  populace  William  I  V.  was, 
at  first,  ".Silly  Billy."  This  was  his  current 
name,  and  he  was  pretty  much  disliked  for  his 
wife's  sake.  It  is  now  known  ami  admitted, 
indeed  it  was  never  denied  by  moderately 
cautious  judges  who  had  purr  eyes  undimmed 
by  political  prejudices,  that  Queen  Adelaide 
wasa  very  good  woman.  Of  course,  likeother 
queens  and  exaltedpersonages,  tradesmen  made 
use  of  her  name  to  start  fashions,  and  the 
Adelaide  boot  will  be  well  in  the  recollection 
of  middle-aged  people.  But  the  royal  lady 
never  was  liked.  She  was  a  German;  too  old 
to  bea  leader  of  fashion;  and  had  no  particular 
accomplishment  or  attraction  that  the  multi- 
tude could  lay  hold  of.  When  it  became  plain 
that  there  would  be  no  direct  heir  to  the  throne 
the  popular  fancy  clung  warmly7  to  the  young 
Princess  Victoria,  and  the  belief  that  the 
queen  was  opposed  to  all  concessions  in  the 
direction  of  reform  in  parliament  placed  her 
almost  beyond  the  pale  of  toleration  by  the 
vulgar.  Hence  such  things  as  caricatures  in 
which  this  quiet,  pious,  kind-hearted  lady  was 
represented  as  compelling  the  king,  the  minis- 
ters, and  courtiers  to  eat  German  sausages 
dipped  in  saner  kraut,  and  such  like.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  those  times  to  put  the  words  of 
the  speaker  in  a  sort  of  oval  or  ring  issuing 
from  the  mouth;  but  some  of  the  speeches  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Queen  Adelaide  in  those 
rude  pictures  are  too  coarse  to  be  quoted. 
There  was  one  very  successful  caricature  in 
which  "Silly  Billy"  was  represented  with  a 
most  inelegant  lack  of  artistic  sense  as  the 
victim  of  her  majesty's  "Sharman"  (German) 
fervour.  The  queen  had,  in  the  picture,  taken 
the  monarch  in  hand  after  the  fashion  de- 
scribed in  Shenstone's  Schoolmistress,  wielding 
an  enormous  birch  rod,  and  admonishing  him 
never  to  give  another  dinner-party  (he  was  a 
great  dinner  giver),  or  to  spend  another  guinea 
on  English  charities,  for  she  wanted  all  the 
money  f< ir  her  " Sharman  "  relatives, and  would 
have  nothing  eaten  at  court  but  "Sharman 
sausages  and  sailer  Lraut." 

William  IV.,  however,  was  by  no  means  the 


least  worthy  of  the  sons  of  George  III.  W< 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  wa  I 
him  some  sort  of  remini  cence  of  his  father} 

natural  piety  and  pig-headed  good  sense — it  if 
difficult  to  describe  George  IIL'sgood  en  e  ly 
any  word  but  pig-headed.  In  theGreville  Me 
moirs  we  are  told  that  at  the  meeting  witl 
ministers  after  George  IV. 's  death  the  new 
king  behaved  pretty  well  up  to  the  lime  a 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  sign  the  consti 
tutional  declaration,  w  Ian  In-  broke  out :  "Thii 

is  a  d bad  pen  you  have  given  me — "  thii 

being  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  o 
Canterbury.  There  was  about  him  a  bluf 
sort  of  bonhomie  which  took  the  English  taste 
and  he  was,  undoubtedly,  in  a  crude  way,  re 
ligious,  though  he  had  an  odd  way  of  explain 
ing  himself.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  gokn 
too  far  to  apply  to  him  the  language  of  ai 
historian  concerning  a  certain  emperor,  nov 
no  more,  namely,  that  he  had  "a  most  dense 
most  muzzy,  most  uneducated  head."  Bu 
there  is  no  record  of  vice  or  unkindnes 
against  him  either  when  he  was  Duke  o 
Clarence  or  afterwards.  His  ante-nuptial  inti 
macy  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  actress,  was  i 
very  different  thing  from  the  liaison  of  hi 
brother  George  IV.  with  Mrs.  (Perdita)  Eobi 
son  or  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  There  is  a  story 
not  disbelieved,  that  upon  his  marriage  Queei 
Adelaide,  finding  he  had  given  orders  fo: 
the  removal  of  certain  portraits  of  Mrs.  Jor 
dan  and  her  children  (the  Fitzclarences),  in 
sisted  that  they  should  be  restored  to  thei 
former  positions  in  the  king's  apartments 
On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  disrespectful  u 
saying  that  the  man  w-ho  was  king  of  Grea 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  era  of  the  Be 
form  Bill  would  have  made  a  respectable  pri 
vate  citizen,  but  was  hardly  fit  for  a  mon 
arch  in  stormy  times,  supposing  he  had  "ti 
reign  as  well  as  to  govern."  And  the  time! 
threatened  to  be  stormy.  The  reform  ex 
citement  was  suddenly  roused  to  extremi 
activity  in  England  by  events  in  France. 

It  was  early  in  August,  1830,  that  Charles  X 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  misguided  of  tin 
Bou  rbon  dynasty,  landed,  an  exile  and  a  refugee 
at  Spithead.     All  the  mischief  wasof  his  <<wi 
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the  band  of  the  minister  Princ 
Polignachad  prosecuted  M.Bertin, 
e  editor  of  La  Journal 
nl  acquitted  the  prisoner;  the  king  ai 
,.1  insulted  the  judges;  and  the  pe 
is  other  hand,  had  given  unmistakabJ 

ind  discontent.    Itwastheoldstorj 
Bourbon  folly  and  high-handedness  over 

i  it  was  clearlj  written  in  the  signs 
the  times  that  France  would  not  be  brow- 
.itiii.    In  1329  the  harvest  proved  bad,  com- 
sree  "t"  all  kinds  was  low,  and  a  vi 
liter  w.us  added  to  the  troubli 
f.    The  quest]  in  whether  the  return  of  the 

even  with  the  new  charter,  had  not 
en  a  misfortune  for  France  was  prett 

in  the  newspapers  and  otherwise, 
.try  press  prosecution  only  made  matters 

.1  expedition  to  Algiers  was  un- 
ubtedly  successful  in  putting  down  much 
Mrder  and  robbery  both  bj  sea  and  land; 
it  it  had  the  effect  of  saddling  th 
th  a  large  debt,  and  it  did  not  suffice  to 
zzle  home  questions  out  of  the  eves  of  the 
ople. 

When  the  new  elections  came  on  in  May  a 
yal  proclamation  was  issued,  attempting  to 

the  popular  votes;  but  this  attempt 
u>  a  failure.  As  the  king  and  Polignac 
and  themselves  defeated  they  issued  in  the 
oniteur  (the  government  organ)  ordinances 
rl  idding  the  publication  of  newspa] 
imphlets  without  official  permission,  annul- 
ig   the  elections  on    the  ground   that   the 

I   been  misled,  and  altering,  in  ob- 

inister  directions,  the  number  and 

i.dirications  of  the  deputies  and  the  manner 

_■  them.     These  astounding  "official 

tions"  were  made  at  midnight  of 

in. lay   the    26th  of   July.      The   next   day 

a  panic  on  the  Bourse;  the  markets 
ere  practically  closed;  and  ominously  mut- 
ring  little  groups  of  citizens  were 
1  over  Paris.     Nearly  fifty  editors  of  news- 

ving  taken  counsel's  opini..n  upon 
e  legality  of  the  ordinances,  declared  openly 
eir  intention  toi  nd  railed  upon 

e  deputies  of  the  people  to  meet  in  due 

the  3d  of  An 
On  the  m  27th  of  Jul}  i' 


sent  .mi  police  to  atop  the  publication  of  the 
newspapers,  but  found  the  doors  of  the  offices 
hut,  while  copii  i  of  the  journals  wi 

lii.iw  ii  .mi  of  the  w  indowa  into  the  hand  oi 
tumultuous  recipients.    The  inmates  refused 

i  lie  d -s  to  the  police,  w  ho  then 

broke  them  open  and  destroyed  the  types  and 
\n  editor,  h  ■  brought 

an  action  aj  ainsl  a  printer  for  nonfulfihnenl 
■i,  the  Tribunal  of  ( '..inimrcc  decided 
that  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  it,  and  that  the 
■•  ordinal]  Tl  te  of  things 

could  not  last. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  :27th 
of  duly,  for  events  move  fast  with  our  excit- 

abours,  about  thirty  of  the  deputies 
met.  They  were  waited  upon  by  a  party  of 
citizens,  who  informed  them  that  the  govern- 
ment were  quietrj  posting  Boldiers  all  round 
and  all  over  Paris,  and  that  open  insurrection 
was  all  but  inevitable.  As  it  happened  Marshal 
Marmonthad  in  the  city  only  4000  troops  whom 
he  could  trust, and  these  even  he  could  not  ar- 
range to  feed  !  The  end  was  now  approaching 
with  rapid  steps.  On  the  2Mb  Paris  was  blocked 
here  and  there  with  barricades, — the  "omni- 
bus," then  a  new  thing,  proving  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  insurgents.  The  mob  captured 
the  Hotel  de  Ville;  rang  the  alarm-bells,  and 
sent  the  tricolor  Hying  from  the  steeples.  In 
vain  did  the  marshal  send  to  assure  the  mon- 
arch that  he  must  give  way  or  lose  his  crown. 
The  infatuated  Bourbon  went  on  with  his  game 
at  cards,  and  the  court  ladies  smiled  as  they 
listened  to  the  sound  of  the  guns.  "Put 
down  the  masses,  marshal,"  was  the  royal 
answer.  Poor  bewildered  Marmont,  anxious 
to  save  bloodshed,  withdrew  to  the  Tuileries 
with  as  many  of  the  soldiers  as  bad  not  gone 
over  to  the  other  side. 

Two  of  the  peers  now  waited  on  : 
and  urged  the  immediate  and   public  with- 
drawal of  the  ordinances.     The  minister  re- 
fused.   The  peers  bade  Marmont  am   I   him, 
which  would  have  been  done  had  he  m 

to  St.   Cloud,   followed    by    the   purs.      Now, 

indeed,  the  Ling  and  court  began  to  feel  un- 
easy, and  if ter  some  further  parleying  Charles 
revoked   the   ordinances   and   appointed    new 

ministers. 
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It  was  too  late.     Manumit  could  d thing 

with  his  rag  of  an  army.  The  people  were 
everywhere  triumphant.  The  Bourbon  king 
was  left  to  himself  likea  piece  of  lumber,  with 
. i-.i ..»!;.  but  the  ministers  and  a  few  soldiers. 
Late  on  the  1st  of  August,  1830,  this  select 
party  acquired  the  knowledge  thai  a  provi 
sional  government,  strong  enough  to  blow 
them  :ill  out  of  the  water,  had  nominated  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  Lieutenant- 
general  of  France.  Charles  then  abdicated  in 
favour  of  the  young  Due  de  Berri;  but  his 
abdication  was  not  received  in  a  complimen- 
tary or  encouraging  spirit.  He  was  requested 
to  hand  over  the  regalia,  and  advised  to  quit 
his  kingdom  by  way  of  Cherbourg.  This  he 
did.  Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  deposed 
monarch  and  his  escort  to  awaken  popular 
sympathy  or  loyalty  on  the  way  was  a  failure; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  Spithead 
in  an  English  vessel  that  he  considered  himself 
safe,  though  he  was  everywhere  received  rather 
with  contempt  than  anger.  Such  was  the  end 
of  a  struggle  in  which  about  800  citizens  of 
Paris  were  killed  and  4500  wounded,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  slain  among  the  soldiery. 
Crosses  or  pensions  were  awarded  to  the 
wounded;  the  citizen  dead  received  honourable 
public  burial;  the  unslain  soldiers  were  ab- 
solved; the  ministers  were  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  with  for- 
feiture of  property.  Lafayette  recommended 
Louis  Philippe  as  "  the  best  of  republics"  for 
France,  and  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
charter  under  the  style  of  King  of  the  French; 
the  meaning  of  this  change  being  that  he  was 
to  be  held  as  an  elected,  not  hereditary, 
sovereign. 

We  have  told  this  story  very  rapidly.  But 
in  our  own  beloved  country  it  was  spark  to 
tinder,  nay,  spark  to  gunpowder,  while  its 
effects  were  felt  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Saxony, 
Brunswick,  and  especially  in  Belgium,  where 
it  caused  a  revolution  which  secured  national 
independence. 

The  coronation  of  William  IV.  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  November  without  any  ostenta- 
tious display,  the  chief  part  of  the  procession 
being  the  state  carriages.  The  king  appeared 
in  his  naval  uniform  and  was  at  once  greeted 


with  loyal  shouts  as  "our  sailor  king."      His 
popular]  i     i  irch  favourable  to  reform 

probably  had  the  effect  of  repeatedly  prevent- 
ing a  scries  of  insurrections  not  only  in  thecoun- 
ii  j  bul  in  London.     There  was  no  immediate 
change  in  the  government,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  an  administration  less  ac- 
ceptable to  the  nation  than  thai  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  which  was  detested  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  had  to  sustain  not  only  the  powerful 
opposition  of  both  Radicals  and  Whigs,  who 
were  pledged  to  support  the  urgent  demand 
for   reform,   but    also   the    attacks   of    ultra 
Tories    who    seemed    determined     to    avenge 
themselves     on    a    government    which     had 
granted  Catholic  emancipation.      All  over  the 
country  the  ministerialists  were  defeated,  and 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  a  great  many 
of  the  successful  candidates  were  ardent  re- 
presentatives of  popular  rights.     The  riot  and 
confusion  at  elections  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  the 
present  generation,  and  in  these  contests  by 
which  the  country  asserted  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government,   the  tumults   were  so 
serious  that  they  were  evidently  expressions 
of  a  temper  which  might  have  broken  out  in 
still  more  dangerous  demonstrations.    The  re- 
sult  of    the   general    election  was   that    the 
ministry  lost  about  fifty  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  their  defeat  was  all  the 
more  damaging  because  of  the  completeness 
with  which  the  reformers  had  achieved  a  vic- 
tory even  in  places  where  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  government  was  set  against  them. 
The  most  striking  of  these  incidents  was 
the  return  of  Henry  Brougham  for  Yorkshire 
side  by  side  with  Lord  Morpeth.     When  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810  his 
first  speech  was  a  failure,  and  he  wrote  de- 
spondingly  to  a  friend  to  say  that  he  must 
"give  it  up !"     His  return  for  Yorkshire  now 
was  not  only  a  triumph  which  spoke  volumes, 
but   it   was    the    true    climax   of    a   career, 
Brougham   himself  being  witness.      He  ex- 
pressly said  that  when  he  stood  for  Yorkshire 
he  made  his  choice  between  power  and   the 
people,  though  we  afterwards  find  him  lord- 
chancellor,  and  not  long  afterwards  haud-and- 
glove  with  Lyndhurst  and  Wellington.    Dur- 
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rlier  portion  of  his  career  Brougham 

r  shown  himaalf  mora  thai)  a   luke- 
warm friend  of  reform  in  the  representation 
of  the  people,  and  he  was  severely  cril 
it  by  men  as  different  as  Bentham 

i  !  this,  however,  was  now  to  change, 
and  "law;  m,"  as  the  latter  used 

to  call  him,  was  to  figure  as  the  mosl  pro- 
minent man  in  the  reform  party, aud  the  idol 
of  nearly  all  the  Radicals.     He  never  quite 
1 1  Grey  or 
■■  Lord  John,"  and   there  were 
k  their  heads  when  his 
name  was  mentioned  as  that  of  a  man  in  whom 
rals  might  have  hope  and  rejoicing 
for  ever;  but  this  was  attributed  to  jealousy. 

ilt  of  the  1 
Caroline  had  won  him  the  heart  of  1 1 
and  a  great  speech  on  the  slavery  question 
delivered  in  the  last  parliament  had  raised 
him  to  the  pinnacle  of  such  fame  as  he  loved. 
.  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  being  returned  for  York- 

from  the  extraordinary  industry  of 
Brougham  -  the  bare  catalogue  of  his  works, 
very  many  of  them  on  education,  filling  about 
twenty-four  octavo  pages— ami  apart  from  his 
tremendous  powers  of  attack;  his  political 
versatility,  and  various  circumstances  which 
will  reveal  themselves  in  the  course  of  this 
story,  made  him,  and  still  make  him,  a  topic  of 
singular  fascination.  He  was  the  subject  of 
more  criticism,  surprise,  invective,  admiration. 
and  caricature  than  any  man  of  his  time;  and 
•<■  often  accused  of  breach  of  faith, 
" satanic  hate;'  and  other  things  not  pleasant, 
"that  it  may  be  well  if  we  try  to  make  him  a 
little  intelligible  before  going  any  further; 
especially  as  we  now  find  him  at  what  was. 
by  his  own  avowal,  the  summit  of  his  am- 
bition, the  point  beyond  which  he  wished  he- 
had  never  gone. 

"Lawyer  Brougham,"  who  had  been  the 
warm  and  persistent  friend  of  education,  the 
tyranny  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  the  advocate  and  more  than  the  ad- 
vocate of  law  reform,  and  in  the  very  foremost 
rank  of  the  enemies  of  negro  slavery,  attained, 
as  we  have  said,  political  majority  at  about 


the  year   L830.      It    may  be  affirmed   that    he 

even  died  then    in  a  aense;  tor  he  soon  ait.  r- 

umed  characteristics  so  novel,  and 

h  confusing  parts,  that 

Mi/.e  the  old  idol  in  the  image 
before  us.  Indeed  Lord  Brougham, chancelloi 
and  ex-chancellor,  was  heard  to  Bay  m 

:  p.  [vate,  thai  he  « ished  he 
could  put  oil'  his  coronet  and  be  plain  Henry 
Brougham  again.  If  he  really  had  the  wish, 
as  well  as  expressed    it.  there  was  probably  a 

little  self-deception  in  his  mind;  the  changes 
in  him  were  largely  the  natural  resull  of  in- 
creasing years,  and  the  want  of  certain  forms 
of  popular  stimulation  to  which  he  had  become 
accustomed.  If  he  had  still  been  a  commoner 
he  would  have  found  that  these  were  nearly 
exhausted.  The  world  had  gone  very  fast, 
and  a  time  of  reaction  was  come. 

This  most  remarkable  man  will  reappear 
from  time  to  time  in  our  history;  but  the 
career  of  Brougham  as  Brougham  ends  with 
the  fall  of  the  Whigs  in  1S34,  one  might  even 
say  with  the  year  1830.  Never  was  a  man  so 
idolized  by  the  people  as  he  was  during  the 
decade  which  preceded  his  elevation  to  the 
chancellorship.  He  had,  indeed,  done  good 
service.  In  the  first  year  of  his  parliamentary 
life  (1810)  he  introduced  and  carried  a  bill 
making  it  felony  to  trade  in  slaves.  He  had 
previously  acquired  fame  by  the  incomparable 
force  and  acuteness  with  which  he  had  attacked 
the  Perceval  orders  in  council  (restricting  Bri- 
tish commerce  for  reasons  the  most  absurd); 
and  then  came  his  defence  of  Queen  Caroline. 
which  he  undertook,  like  Denman,  at  the  cost 
of  sacrificing  the  royal  favour  and  certain 
lands  of  professional  advancement.  The  rest 
of  his  labours  have  been  already  hinted  at. 
But  still,  considering  his  immense  physical 
energy  and  working  capacity,  we  find  our- 
selves wondering  what  he  did  with  himself 
to  have  so  little  mark  upon  his  time.  And 
yet  he  did  much;  i  sen  immortalized 

for  smaller  services  than  Brougham's. 

When  we  have  remembered  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  against  Brougham  we  discover 
that  we  cannot  help  liking  him.  This  is  not 
merely  that  we  all  like  power,  or  that  his 
name  and  image  have  long  been  familiar  to 
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us;  it  i  rather  that  we  are  impressed  with  the 
fundamental  goodness  of  the  man,  in  Bpite  of 
all  that  has  been  i  aid  ag  lin  I  him.    Bentham, 

who,  in  spite  "f  his  hatred  of  poetrj , 

times  wrote  rhj  me,  produced  these  four  lines 
upon  Brougham : — 

"0  Brougham  I  a  strange  mystery  you  are 
Nil  fuifc  unquam  sibi  tam  dispar: 
So  foolish  ami  so  wise,  so  great,  so  small; 
Everything  now — to-morrow  nought  at  all." 

(The  first  line  will  not  scan  unless  we  make 
two  syllables  of  the  name;  but  it  was  all  but 
universally  pronounced  Broom.  Now  and 
then,  Bruffam,  as  in  the  comic  story  told  by 
the  elder  Matthews  about  the  Yorkshireman 
in  the  stage-coach  who  wouldn't  be  quiet,  no, 
not  for  the  "gret  Baron  Hellock  and  Mister 
Bruffam.") 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  the  man  too  which 
may  pair  off  with  these  two  couplets.  He  sat 
out  of  doors,  at  his  seat  at  Cannes,  as  one 
figure  in  a  scene  for  the  daguerreotype.  The 
artist,  who  had  noticed  his  ways,  earnestly 
implored  his  lordship  to  keep  still,  if  only  for 
a  moment.  Brougham  solemnly  promised  that 
he  would,  but  failed  to  keep  his  engagement. 
The  rest  of  the  picture  was  perfect,  but  where 
the  figure  of  Brougham  should  have  been  there 
was  a  blur.  That  is  it;  if  it  were  not  for  the 
extraordinary  individuality  of  his  face  and 
figure,  especially  his  nose,  one  would  scarcely 
have  any  permanent  image  of  him.  Some 
little  points  in  his  conduct  suggest  a  streak  of 
insanity — for  example,  he  would  make  serious 
appointments  and  forget  them.  Perhaps  a 
certain  well-known  anecdote  of  his  early  child- 
hood is  not  true,  but  it  is  likely  to  live.  It 
is  said  that,  when  very  young  indeed,  he 
had  been  called  cracked.  One  day  he  fell  a 
good  long  way  down  stairs,  and  his  mother, 
in  terror,  called  to  the  servant,  "Oh,  his  poor 
skull  wall  be  crackit ! "  But  the  child  was  not 
hurt,  and  picking  himself  tip,  said,  "No, mother, 
— it  was  crackit  before." 

Considering  that  Brougham  was  dreaded  as 
an  intimate  coadjutor  in  political  life,  and  was 
never  admitted  into  a  cabinet  after  the  first 
time,  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  he  was  a 
very  ''domestic"  person,  fond  of  children,  and 
an  excellent  master.     Wordsworth,  who  was 


a    evi  Vi  judge,    |  ol  e  of  loin  "as  a  family  man'' 
iii  tie-  bighi   ;    terms.     It  is  on  record  that 

never   for   one    day    during   the   years    of   his 

greatest   preoccupations  and  anxieties  did  he 

miss  writing  to  his  mother.    His  attei 
children — including  those  young  enough   to 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble — were  reni.n  l.ahle. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  answer  foi  i  yen 
body,  but  some  of  those  who  oughl    to  I  DOM 
the  truth  regard   him  as  "the  very  best  of 
masters."     Wordsworth's  description  of  him 
is,  "very  generous  and  affectionate  in  his  dis- 
position,"— and  in  using  such  terms  he  gave 
practical  instances.    It  was  not  unknown  that 
a  daughtet  of  whom  he  was  exceedingly  fond 
was  painfully  afflicted,  and   that   her  early; 
death  was  a  great  shock  to  him.     Yet  this  is 
the  man  wdiose  "hatred"  in  public  life  was 
called   "  satanic,"  and  who   is   said   to  have] 
hastened,  if  not  caused,  the  death  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham by  his  rancorous  prosecution  of  him. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Brougham 
was  profusely  caricatured.  He  had  personal 
peculiarities  which  partly  accounted  for  this. 
One  of  these  was  his  nose.  It  was  the  very 
opposite  of  another  celebrated  nose,  namely, 
the  duke's;  being  a  very  powerful  kind 
of  "snub"  of  the  class  known  to  physi- 
ognomists as  the  cogitative.  It  is  plain  fact, 
and  not  fancy  or  humorous  exaggeration, 
that  Brougham  used  to  point  his  sentences,  or 
some  of  the  most  powerful  of  them,  with  his 
nose.  When  he  came  to  any  spot  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a  speech  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  damaging  pause,  up  went  the  astounding 
nose,  with  a  sort  of  inaudible  sniff  of  satis- 
faction at  the  pain  the  orator  was  inflicting, 
his  eye  gleaming  with  too  conscious  fire., 
Then  take  his  remarkable  tall  black  stock, 
worn  negligently,  as  all  his  clothes  were,  and 
sometimes  actually  showing  at  the  side  or  near' 
the  front  tie-  buckle  which  ought  to  have  been  ■ 
behind;  his  plaid  trousers;  his  gaunt,  agile 
figure,  his  fierce  look  as  if  he  slept  with  his 
eyes  open  and  wanted  no  help  from  any  one; 
then  take  into  account  that  his  face  was  after 
all  a  kindly  one,  and  was  full  of  that  peculiarf 
pleasantness  which  never  goes  without  intel- 
lectual power;  and  lastly,  add  the  powerful 
projecting  forehead  and  pugnacious  mouthj 
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1  you  certainly  have  a  figure 
rht  like  to  look  at  more  than  once.  Hi 
wets  of  w  irk  were  greater  than  oven  his 
k  and  gait  gave  promise  of.  It  is  b  Lieved, 
t  while  he  was  lord  chancellor  (in  which 
■aoiiN  he  performed  prodigies  in  the  way  of 
iring  the  cause  list)  he  once  worked  a  who!  • 
inly  without  go 

1.   and    then   drove    home   and   slept    from 

Uday  far  into  the  .Monday.     He  was  at 

■  time  publicly  and  continuously  t 

:h  habits  ion,  but  this  was  part) 

Mo   man   who   was   often   affected   by 

nk  could  have  done  a  thousandth  part  of 

It  may  well  be  credited,  however, 

it  with  his  very  great  strength  he  was  ml 

■  man   to  count   glasses  of  wine;   he   did 
jrything  with  a  will,  with  rapid  i 

Mr  <  tladstone  has  publicly  informed 
that  he  has  always  found  the  time  of  wait- 
ing, and  fidgetting  before  or  about 
peech  more  trying  than  the  labour  of  the 
ech  itself,  and  this  is  the  general  experience 
of  all  classes  except  the  insolent  and 
grid.    Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  says  he  never 
■  -.      ■■  fi  irtifier,  anything  more  than  a  glass 
sherry    with    an    egg   beaten    up    in    it. 
"palmy"  days  were  the  days  of 
rt  wine.  The  grave  and  moderate  Peel  would 
n  his  pint,  and  it  is  fully  presumable  that  on 
y  exciting  occasion  a  man  like  Brougham,  to 
10m  wine  was  as  much  a  sedative  as  a  stim- 
mt.  wi  mid  not  stop  at  a  pint.  When  he  made 
i  greatest  reform-bill  speech  in  the  House  of 
irds,  ending  with  the  words,  "Yea,  on  my 
5  I  implore  you  not  to  reject  this 
1,''  malicious  observers  have  declared  that 
e  feint  which  his  lordship  made  of  kneeling 
olsack  became,  without  his  conniv- 
I  act  of  kneeling,  and  that  he  con- 
ined  in  the  attitude  of  supplication  till  he 
ted  to  rise. 
in's   boyish   freedom  to  communi- 
•••.  and  his  still  more  boyish  neglect  of  his 
[lowed  to  com 
picture.     In  183  I  we  shall  find  that 
irl  i  it  ey  was  honoured  by  a  banquet  on  the 
llton  Hill,  at  which  2600  persons  were  pre- 
d   Brougham  made  a  speech  fidl  of 
.■  and  force  Hie  had  been  somewhat  under 


and  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  Dorchester 
labourers),  in  which  he  eloquently  boasted  of 

having  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  kind  of 
jobbery.  "  Fellow  citizens  of  Edinbui  gh  !" 
I  the  noble  lord,  "these  hands  are  clean  !" 
bu1  ■■  the  wags "  were  much  amused  to 
that  they  were  not  "  Th  wags  "  are  not  hi 
authority,  but  it  is  certain  that  Brougham 
was  not,  to  quote  >  iai  l\  le,  "of  the  man-milliner 

"  Nature  had  built  him  in  such  wise 
that  it  was  impo  ible  his  clothes  should  fit 
him,  and  for  the  rest,  a  man  who  worked  as 
savagely  as  he  did  would  probably  drop  off 
into  a  short  sleep,  whenever  he  had  a  minute 
or  two  to  spall-,  lather  than  make  a  toilet. 

Brougham  was,  of  course,  an  intensely  vain 
man ;  not  sentimentally  or  pruriently  vain, 
bul  graspingly  so.  It  is  well  know-n  that 
racehorses  have  been  known  to  bite  at  their 
rivals  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  winning- 
post.  There  was  something  in  Brougham  of 
the  blind-animal  instinct  of  jealousy  to  whii  h 
such  stories  point.  When  he  attacked  a  rival 
he  did  it  without  self  -  consciousness,  or  at 
least  deceiving  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
did  it  in  the  public  service.  But  he  had  no 
vanity  of  the  thin,  complying  sort.  He  went 
boldly  against  the  stream — madly,  some  would 
say — whenever  he  felt  inclined.  And  he  cer- 
tainly never  spared  anybody.  One  time  when 
he  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
noticed  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — who 
was  the  object  of  more  popular  hatred  than 
any  man  but  Castlereagh  had  been — was  whis- 
pering to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  appi  su 
to  have  suddenly  occurred  to  Brougham  that 
he  might  annoy  the  "  galloping  dreary  duke  " 
without  going  much  out  of  his  way.  So,  hav- 
ing occasion  to  use  the  word  "illustrious,"  or 
perhaps  using  it  on  purpose,  Brougham,  cast- 
ing his  eye,  and  inevitably  his  irritating  nose, 
towards  the  two  dukes,  observed  with  perfect 
coolness  that  "the  word  'illustrious'  was  a 
e  one  —  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was   illustrious   by  i  or  <  only, 

whereas  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was    illn 
trious  by  his  character  and   achievement 
This  was  quite  gratuitous.     Nobody  knew 
better  than   Brougham    that   the  "gall 
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dreary  duke"  lived  under  the  suspicion  of 
Laving  murdered  his  valet,  thai  he  was  the 
be  i  bated  man  in   England,  and  thai  no  one 

would  defend  him.  The  I  Hike  of  ( Cumberland 
turned  in  a  rage  upon  the  chancellor,  and 
asked  why  he  had  been  dragged  into  the 
debate  in  this  rude  manner;  bul  Brougham, 
without  showing  a  ruffled  feather,  replied  that 
the  contrast  between  his  royal  highness  and 
the  Duke  of  "Wellington  had  just  occurred  to 
him  as  an  illustration,  and  he  used  it  as  it 
came.  The  man  who  was  capable  of  this  kind 
of  unsparing  spitefulness  was  sure  to  have 
enemies  enough. 

But  there  is  at  hand  another  striking  in- 
stance of  Brougham's  recklessness  of  invec- 
tive. When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  uttered 
his  sudden  and  very  unwise  declaration  that 
lie  was  opposed  to  any  kind  of  reform  in  par- 
liament, Brougham  made  one  of  his  most 
savage  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  a  torrent  of  eloquence  on  the  general 
question  he  turned  suddenly  round,  and,  look- 
ing Sir  Robert  Peel  and  SirGeorge  Murray  full 
in  the  face,  he  exclaimed,  "Him  we  scorn  not, 
it  is  you  we  scorn — you,  his  mean,  base,  fawn- 
ing parasites!"  Sir  Robert  rose  to  his  feet 
and  in  a  voice  hot  with  passion  denied  that 
he  was  the  parasite  of  any  man.  It  seemed 
likely  that  a  challenge  would  have  ensued, 
but  Brougham  immediately  "  explained,"  and 
the  debate  was  resumed. 

That  Brougham  was  capable  of  intense 
jealousy  is  certain,  and  his  want  of  discretion 
was  extreme.  Not  once  or  twice  only,  but 
many  times  in  his  life,  did  "  Blundering 
Brougham,"  as  Byron  called  him,  "turn  beef  to 
bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kale."  That  Sydney 
Smith  would  gladly  have  kept  him  off  the 
staff  of  the  Edinburgh  It-  view  is  well  known, 
but  as  he. advanced  in  political  importance 
he  acquired  a  strong  hold  of  Jeffrey,  and  Mr. 
Macvey  Napier,  Jeffrey's  successor,  seems  to 
have  stood  almost  in  dread  of  him.  Macaulay 
was  by  far  the  most  valuable  contributor, 
and  they  all  knew  it;  but  Brougham  lost  no 
opportunity  of  running  him  down  in  his  pri- 
vate letters  to  Mr.  Napier.  The  correspond- 
ence suggests,  for  one  thing,  how  rapidly  the 
dial  lias  moved  since  those  days.     Neither  a 


man  like  Brougham,  who  was  great,  nor  a 
man  like  Croker,  who  mis  rably  little, 

would  now  be  able  to  give  himself  airs, 
"assume  the  god,  affecl  to  nod,  and  seem  9 
shake  the  spheres"  in  political  literature, 
I  rob  i  power  consisted  mainly  in  his  spite 
and  his  impudence.  Brougham  was  not 
capable  of  anything  like  that,  but  he  could 
make  himself  sufficiently  disagreeable.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  left  out  in  the  cold 
after  his  lirst  chancellorship  shows  what  was 
thought  of  him  as  a  colleague;  but  thru  H 
was,  to  use  an  Americanism,  simply  left  tc 
'"slide,"  and  not  the  most  savage  pen  of  the 
time  has  tried  to  make  him  odious  and  con- 
temptible. There  is  no  portrait  of  Brougham 
to  compare  with  that  of  Croker  as  "Bigby  "  by 
the  author  of  Lothair. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that  the 
enmity  of  Brougham  was  never  so  great  as  il 
appeared.  It  was  largely  artistic.  He  had 
little  secretiveness,  and,  once  embarked  on  a 
current  of  invective,  he  took  so  much  pride  in 
trimming  his  sails  for  the  occasion  that  he 
became,  from  time  to  time,  unconscious  of  the 
rest.  For  instance,  as  a  lawyer  he  was  right 
in  denouncing  poor  Lord  Durham's  Canadian 
compromise,  and  once  committed  to  the  work 
of  denunciation  he  followed  it  up  to  the 
climax  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist.  Good 
judges,  after  passing  some  time  in  his  com- 
pany, declared  that  he  had  in  him  the  making 
of  a  first-rate  actor. 

As  a  judge  Brougham  was  hardly  what  is 
called  a  success.  The  remark  that  if  Brougham 
knew  a  little  of  law  he  would  know  a  little  of 
everything,  has  been  attributed  to  many  per- 
sons, the  only  lawyer  from  wdiom  it  was  excus- 
able beiug  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  his  time.  But  it  is  notice- 
able that  Brougham  was  never  a  great  or  suc- 
cessful advocate,  as  O'Connell,  Scarlett,  or 
Wilde  was.  His  boyish  inconsequence  made 
him  unsafe,  and  he  had  no  genuine  cunning 
or  savoir  /aire.  All  he  accomplished  in  any 
sphere  of  action  he  did  by  sheer  driving  power. 
One  of  the  finest  speeches  he  ever  delivered 
was  that  in  defence  of  Ambrose  Williams; 
but  it  was  a  most  unwise  and  inconsequent 
concio  ad  popidum,  not  an  advocate's  appeal 
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to  a  jury;  and  Williams,  aa  we  all  know,  was 
found  guilty  -Brougham's  irritatin 
having  unquestionably  done  him  harm. 

The  ni"-i  serious  charge  against  Brougham 
is  perhaps  that  of  untruthfulness,  But  there 
ia  no  charge  of  perfidy  against  him.     He  was 

a  man  of  very  rapid  and  very  intensi   i id, 

who  had  a  scarcely  conscious  delight  in  his 

own  strength,  and  when  some  end  was  to  be 

gained,  bulled  at  it  with  red-hot  energy,  like 

■  Hercules  in  a  passion,  thinking  and  asking 

mining  of  other  matters.     A  man  like  this 

will  undoubtedly  find  himself  in  many  a  false 

jK.sitiMii  it  lit-  leads  a  lit'.-  as  savagely  active  as 

Benry  Brougham's.     Ami  especially  will  this 

be  the  ease  if  he  is  a  little  "eraekit,"  ami  apt 

This  was  Brougham;  he  frequently 

imises  and  other  matters — forgotthem 

i  good  faith,  when  he  had  nothing  to 

gain  by  the  forgetting. 

The  acquirements  of  Brougham  were  not 
sueh  as  would  excite  astonishment  in  our  own 
day.  A  hundred  experts  would  be  at  hand 
to  demolish  him  in  every  department  of  know- 
ledge to  which  he  made  any  considerable  pre- 
tension. One  day  when  he  had  been  the  life 
and  soul  of  a  company  at  which  Rogers  was 
present,  the  banker  and  poet  remarked  to  the 
tests  after  his  departure,  "  This  morn- 
ing Solon,  Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  Archi- 
medes,  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  Lord  Chesterfield, 
and  a  great  many  more  went  away  in  one 
post-chaise."  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  when  Rogers 
ins  and  when  he  was  joking;  but  unless 
this  was  pleasantry  it  was  folly.  Brougham 
contributed  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  on 
points  in  the  higher  mathematics  when  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  old,  and  then 
scientific  subject  with  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  engage.  But  he  never  approached 
even  to  the  edge  of  a  discovery — never  even 
made  an  important  suggestion. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  remarkable  man  was 

wholly  destitute  of  speculative   po\i  ir,  and 

almost   incapable  as   a   critic  in   the   higher 

e.    All  tins  i>  now  admitted.    Nobodj 

ooti     01    Pa 

upon  great  literary   v. 

Latin, or  Greek.  But  In  dngfacts 

■ 


her  was  of  course  stupendous,  and  he  used 

it  with  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  hi 
country  in  some  very  conspicuous  particulars, 

(Mi  the  2d  of  November,  1830,  the    e 

commenced,  the  king  going  down  in  ili''  house 
with  far  more  than  his  usual  display  of  cere- 
mony, and  delivering  his  speech  in  person. 
In  both  houses  the  address  in  reply  passed 
without  a  division  but  there  were  signs  of 
serious  opposition  to  the  government.  In 
the  Commons  Brougham  had  already  brough.1 
forward  the  subject  of  reform  even  before  the 
address  had  been  moved-  though  he  only  did 
so  by  contradicting  the  report  that  he  wished 
to  introduce  radical  and  sweeping  innovations, 
and  declaring  that  he  for  one  would  take  his 
stand  on  the  ancient  ways  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  first 
note  of  war  was  sounded,  and  it  came  from 
the  Duke  of  'Wellington.  Earl  Grey  also 
referring  to  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
reform,  the  duke  said,  "The  noble  earl  has 
alluded  to  something  in  the  shape  of  a  parlia- 
mentary reform,  but  he  has  been  candid 
enough  to  acknowdedge  that  he  is  not  prepared 
with  any  measure  of  reform;  and  I  have  as 
little  scruple  to  say  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment is  as  totally  unprepared  as  the  noble 
lord."  This  was  all  very  well,  but  the  duke 
went  on  to  declare  that  he  had  never  heard  or 
read  of  any  measure  by  which,  to  his  mind, 
the  state  of  the  representation  could  be  im- 
proved or  could  be  rendered  more  satisfactory 
to  the  country  at  large.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  add  that  if  he  had  at  that  moment  imposed 
upon  him  the  duty  of  forming  a  legislature 
for  any  country,  and  especially  for  a  country 
like  England,  in  possession  of  great  propel  j 
of  various  descriptions — he  would  not  assert 
that  he  would  form  such  a  legislature  as  then 
existed, — for  the  nature  of  man  was  incapable 
of  reaching  it  at  once — but  his  endeavour 
would  be  to  form  some  description  of  legisla- 
ture which  would  produce  the  same  results. 
Thiswasnomorethancharacterii  tie  I  ml  when 
he  concluded  l>.  aying,  "I  am  not  only  not 
prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  this 
nature,  but  I  will  at  once  declare  thai,  as  fat- 
as  I  am  coin  I  as  I  hold  any  sta- 
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tion  in  the  government  of  the  country,  I  shall 

1  ii  in \  duly  to  rei  i  t  such  a 
when  proposed  by  others:" — the   ■■ 
went  far  and  loud,  and  the  fate  of  the  minis- 
try was 

A  comparatively  small  incident  intensified 
tlie  public  dislike;  another  gave  si  i 
the  opponents  of  the  government.  The  king 
and  qui  i  n  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
at  the  <  ruildhall  on  the  9th  of  No1*  >  mbi  r,  and 
costly  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive 
them  with  due  magnificence;  but  a  few  days 
before  the  banquet  information  was  given  to 
the  home  secretary  from  Mr.  Key,  the  lord- 
mayor  elect,  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  pub- 
lic disturbance,  and  though  it  was  particularly 
intended  to  make  a  demonstration  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  the  king  might  be  in 
danger  in  case  of  a  serious  tumult.  His 
majesty  was  advised  to  forego  his  visit.  Lon- 
doners were  bitterly  disappointed;  people  in 
the  country  were  alarmed  at  what  they  feared 
was  a  sign  of  a  coming  revolution.  The  funds 
fell  from  SO  to  77.  The  night  of  the  banquet 
arrived,  and  nothing  of  consequence  occurred. 
The  result  was  that  the  ministry  had  not  only 
increased  the  anger  of  the  people,  but  were 
contemptuously  accused  of  having,  through 
fear  of  the  tokens  of  their  unpopularity, 
prevented  the  king  from  receiving  the  en- 
thusiastic welcome  which  awaited  him  from 
a  loyal  and  admiring  people.  Seldom  has 
any  government  been  more  odious  than  was 
the  Wellington  administration  at  that  time. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  some  of  the 
caricatures  and  lampoons  with  which  the 
country  was  flooded  to  see  how  acrimonious 
were  the  satirical  attacks  on  the  duke  and  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  who,  rather  more  than  a  year 
before,  had,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  suc- 
ceeded to  a  title  and  to  a  large  fortune. 
Outside  parliament  the  ministry  was  every- 
where met  by  a  disfavour  which  was  too  often 
expressed  in  execrations.  Within  the  house 
the  Whigs  had  already  formed  a  strong  op- 
position — not  without  feeling  that  the  king 
would  rather  support  them  than  lose  his  popu- 
larity; while  the  extreme  Tories,  who  little 
expected  how  soon  their  party  would  be 
utterly  defeated,  joined  in  attacking  a  govern- 


ment   which    they   never  could    forgive  for 
i  inancipating  the  Human  Catholics.     The  fall 
of  the  administration  was  accelerated  by  the 
fact   that    on  the    15th   of    November  Mr.; 
Brougham  proceeded  to  redeem  a  pled 
to  his  constituents  to  introduce  a  mi 
reform  giving  votes  to  all  copyholdei  ,  I 
holders,  and  householders,  and  members  ■ 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  i  n 
other  large  towns;  to  take  away  one  meml    - 
from  each  nomination  borough;  to  reduce  the 
time  of  elections  to  one  day;    to  limit  the 
number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  500,  and  to  make  some  changes  in  the  fran- 
chise of  town  and  country  voters.     His  plan 
had  been  approved  at  a  large  meeting   of 
members,  and  though  he  was  not  really  ready 
to  go  on  with  the  measure  he  intended  to  in^ 
troduce  it.     But  the  day  before,  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  brought  forward  a  motion  for  appoint- 
ing a  select  committee  to  consider  the  esti- 
mates  on   the   civil    list,   and    as    this   was 
carried  against  the  government,  though  only 
by  a  majority  of  20,  the  ministry  made  haste : 
to  resign  the  next  morning. 

Their  resignation  was  accejited,  and  the 
king  at  once  sent  for  Earl  Grey,  whose  hon- 
our, integrity,  and  consistent  advocacy  of  a 
moderate  reform,  no  less  than  his  great  ability 
and  experience,  entitled  him  to  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  Whig  party. 


It  may  be  convenient  here  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  great  military  chieftain  who  as 
a  minister  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and 
who  yet  lived  to  become  eminently  popular 
when  he  had  long  retired  from  active  inter- 
ference in  the  work  of  government,  and  had, 
as  it  were,  become  historical. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  various  critics 


about  the  duke's  qualities  and  career  as  a  - 
politician,  and  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  he  was  a  failure.  It  is  admitted  on  all  J 
hands.  Bonaparte,  when  at  St.  Helena,  used 
to  speculate  a  good  deal  as  to  what  the  suc- 
cessful soldier  would  do.  "Wellington  will 
never  rest  content  with  a  peaceful  life  and  a 
subordinate  position  after  all  he  has  done." 
said  the  ambitious  little  Corsican;  "he  will 
change  the  dynasty."    This  was  an  amusing 
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instance  i  '  are.     T'.ut  though  WeL- 

Ifegton  had  no  d  lvu.i-.iy," 

and  was  well  content,  aa  he  had  reason  to  be, 
with  his  titles  l->  honours.  hEB  pencunB,  las 
■hies,  and  the  admiration  of  his  country- 
men, he  had  perhaps  greater  ideas  of  his  own 
capacitvas  a  civil  ruler  than  other  peo] 
well  entertain.  The  king's  government  must  be 
carried  on— he  was  always  ready  to  serve  his 
sovereign — these  were  phrases  of  his  which 
■>.  remembered,  and  they  were  good 
their  way:  but  after  all  he  was  an  ohl 
soldier,  with  but  little  reading,  no  breadth  of 
view,  and  a  curious  want  of  sympathetic  intel- 
ligence. In  fact  he  had  all  the  high  qualities 
of  a  military  commander  except  the  highest ; 
last  are  just  what  a  soldier  must 
have  if  he  is  to  win  victories  in  peace  as  well 
in  war.  He  was  very  obstinate  and  preju- 
diced. A  very  small  simple  incident  will  show 
this  better  than  a  hundred  of  larger  size  that 
might  be  disputed  about.  Being  on  a  visit 
once,  and  of  course  an  honoured  guest,  he  was 
guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  absenting  himself 
from  family  prayers  during  the  whole  time  of 
bis  stay,  for  no  reason  except  that  some  of  the 
petitions  read  had  not  been  from  the  prayer- 
book.  "  I  see  you  use  fancy  prayers,"  said  the 
displeased  martinet.  There  must  have  been 
a  good  solid  lump  of  hard-headed  stupidity  in 
man  who  could  speak  and  act  like  that, 
as  the  matter  was  in  itself.  It  reminds 
unpleasantly  of  that  speech  of  his  when 
the  nation  was  in  a  ferment  concerning  the 
Reform  Bill — "The  people  of  England  are 
usually  quiet  enough  if  they  are  let  alone; 
and  if  they  are  not  quiet,  there  is  a  way  to 
make  them."  When  his  grace  was  appointed 
prime  minister  Henry  Brougham  made  a  re- 
markable speech,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
ppoiutment  as  unconstitutional.  This  was 
going  too  far,  perhaps;  but  the  majority  of 
the  nation  was  with  him  when,  after  offering 
his  homage  to  the  duke's  character  and  abili- 
ties, he  went  on  to  remark  that  he  did  not 
feel  gratified  when  he  saw  the  regular  and 
confidential  adviser  of  the  sovereign  at  the 
of  the  civil  and  military  establishments, 
dispensing  all  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  the 
army,  and  the  church.     Wc  have  already  re- 


id,  "  The 
schoolmaster  is  !   it  was  in  this 

speech  thai  it  occurred,  when  he  said 

a.it  be  supposed  that  I  am  inclined  to 
ate.     II:  slavery  being  intro- 

duced into  this  country  by  the  power  of  the 

sword.     .     .     .     The  noble  duke  might  take 
the  army,  he  might  take  the  navy,  hi 
tal.e   the   mitre,  he   might   take  the  seal — I 
would  make  the  i  ike  a  present  of  them 

all.  Let  him  come  with  his  whole  forci  ' 

in  hand,  against  the  constitution,  and  the 
energies  of  the  people  will  not  only  beat  him, 
but  laugh  at  his  efforts.  There  have  been 
hen  the  country  has  heard  with  dis- 
may that  the  soldier  was  abroad.  This  is  licit 
the  case  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  ever  so  much 
abroad  in  the  present  age,  he  can  do  nothing. 
There  is  another  person  abroad — a  less  impos- 
ing person,  and  in  the  eyes  of  some  an  insig- 
nificant person — whose  labours  have  tended 
to  produce  this  state  of  things.  The  school- 
master is  abroad;  and  I  trust  more  to  the 
schoolmaster,  armed  with  his  primer,  for  up- 
holding the  liberties  of  the  country,  than  I 
fear  the  soldier  with  his  bayonet." 

It  is  probable  that  the  duke  had  some 
vague  sense  that  he  teas  in  opposition  to  the 
people,  that  he  did  not  understand  them — 
never  would  understand  them  —  and  would 
certainly  be  beaten  by  them.  He  indemnified 
himself  for  this  unpleasant  feeling  by  play- 
ing the  martinet  wherever  he  could.  The 
Huskisson  squabble  was  a  case  in  point.  In 
vain  did  Huskisson  plead  that  his  letter  was 
private  and  merely  consultative.  In  vain  did 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  urge  upon  the 
duke  that  it  was  all  a  mistake.  "It  is  1:0 
mistake,  by  G —  !  and  it  shall  be  no  mistake," 
said  the  old  soldier.  The  king  (George  IV.) 
supported  the  duke,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  excluded,  and  all  the 
Canningites  went  out  of  the  cabinet  with  him. 
George  IV.  himself,  however,  had  to  take  his 
turn  in  giving  way  to  the  iron  will  of  the  iron 
duke,  who  was  as  unbending  when  be  had  to 
sound  the  retreat  as  at  other  times.  That 
monarch,  when  the  Catholic  Voting  Bill  was 
in  question,  threatened  to  resign  the  crown, 
go  abroad,  and  leave  the  government  to  his 
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detested  brother  Cumberland      a  stroke  of 

spite  which  lie  knew  would  lead  In  a  revolu- 
tion. But  the  duke  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  insisted  on  the  bill.  His  majesty  after- 
wards told  the  weeping  Eldon  that  he  had 
been  as  much  forced  into  assent  by  the  duke 
"as  if  apistol  had  been  laid  to  his  head,  or  as 
if  the  duke  had  threatened  to  throw  him  out 
of  a  five-story  window" — a  physical  feal  to 
which  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  though 
figuratively,  in  the  French  song,  "high  as 
Eouen  steeple,"  would  not  have  been  equal 
without  much  assistance. 

King  William  IV.  knew  his  own  mind 
much  better  thau  his  late  brother  ever  did,  and 
he  had  strong  ideas  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
But  he  too,  as  will  be  seen,  placed  much 
reliance  on  the  duke,  who  would,  in  case  of 
need,  have  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  also,  in 
order  that  "the  king's  government"  might  be 
carried  on.  That  was  the  man.  But  he  had, 
at  this  time,  to  encounter  armies  very  different 
from  any  he  had  ever  beaten  at  Assaye  or 
elsewdiere,  and  in  spite  of  sincere  good  inten- 
tions on  his  part,  and  much  of  his  usual  obsti- 
nacy, "the  king's  government"  had  to  be 
"carried  on"  without  him,  and  in  spite  of  him 
at  last.  The  only  government  which  had  been 
successfully  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  "Welling- 
ton was  of  an  autocratic  kind,  when  countries 
were  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  to  that  he  was 
fully  equal.  But  in  this  country  thi 
constitution  and  a  free  peoj)le,  and  to  govern 
under  such  conditions  a  man  must  have 
elements  of  sympathy  and  intelligence,  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  lacked.  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  whose  Conservative  sympathies  did 
not  prevent  very  plain  speaking,  has  boldly 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  duke  as  a 
minister.  "Bishop  Burnet  in  speculating  on 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  accounting  how  a  statesman  so  con- 
sistent in  his  conduct  and  so  false  to  his 
confederates  should  have  so  powerfully  con- 
trolled his  country,  observes,  'His  strength 
lay  in  his  knowledge  of  England.'  Now  that 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  never  possessed."  And 
this  ingenious  writer  and  successful  man  of 
action  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  mistakes 


made  by  Wellington,  and  insists  that  it  is  to  hi 
mismanagement,  when  he  possessed  the  con 
fidence  of  King  William   IV.,  and  as  mucl 

power  as  he  could    well  ex] t,   that  we  ow< 

"the  uprising  of  the  demon  Agitation."  Tin: 
is  far  too  strongly  put,  but  short  as  was  th< 
period  of  the  duke's  sway  in  the  reign  we  an 
now  considering,  it  was  potent  for  good  or  evil 

The  "iron  will" — a  commonplace  whicl 
is  almost  worn  out,  but  is  convenient,  tin 
iron  will  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  hi 
personal  fidelity,  were  more  than  once  o: 
great  use  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  througl 
him  to  the  country.  Both  these  men,  thi 
latter,  of  course,  a  truly  great  statesman,  hac 
one  merit  in  common — they  were  ready,  if  w. 
may  use  another  commonplace,  to  "accept' 
any  "accomplished  fact,"  with  all  its  conse 
quences,  and  work  those  consequences  for  th< 
public  good,  as  far  as  they  could  see  thei] 
way  to  doing  so. 

Peel,  whom  Benjamin  Disraeli  has  callec 
the  greatest  member  of  Parliament  that  evei 
lived,  was  much  more  than  a  member  o: 
Parliament.  He  has  so  large  a  part  to  pla] 
in  the  history  of  the  years  before  us  tha 
it  is  desirable  he  should  be  more  than  th( 
shadow  of  a  name  to  the  reader — and  indeec 
we  have  already  introduced  him.  The  best 
of  all  guides  to  what  a  man  really  is  ai 
bottom  is  a  good  portrait  of  him — unless  yoi 
can  see  him  face  to  face.  The  figure,  head 
and  features  of  Peel  are  fortunately  quit< 
familiar.  His  father,  as  is  well  known,  wai 
a  great  calico  printer  (sometimes  many  hun- 
dreds of  hands  were  employed  in  his  fac- 
tories at  one  time).  He  was  made  a  baronet 
a  circumstance  which  Cobbett  attributed  t< 
his  subscribing  £10,000  to  the  "Patriotit 
Fund "  of  his  day  —  which  we  now  record 
merely  to  save  any  speculation  on  the  reader*! 
part  as  to  the  source  of  the  title  of  the  son; 
who  had,  be  it  noted,  an  almost  haughty  waj 
of  putting  "honours"  aside.  The  elder  Pee: 
had  a  craze  in  favour  of  Pitt  and  papei 
money ;  but  he  was  not  blind,  and  after  his 
son  had  taken  a  double-first  at  Oxford  h< 
took  care  that  he  should  get  into  Parliament 
while  little  more  than  a  youth.  At  first  Pee] 
took  his  father's  side,  not  only  as  an  extreme 
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rv,  but  also  as  a  friend  of  inconvertible 
■- pound  notes;  but  at  last  he  broke  loose 
m  the  traditions  ol  hi  -  eai  Ij  training,  and, 
tracteristically,  the  first  poini  on  which  he 
i  one.  I  ".vi  t  he  very 
Pi  rceval,  who 
>i  a  place  in  the  cabinet  almost  immedi- 
h.  'I'h.'  part  he  took  in  relation  to  the 
<t  ami  Corporation  Acts  and  the  < 
nncipation  Act  lies  far  behind  this  portion 
the  narrative,  as  his  final  course  of  action 
regard  to  the  corn-laws  lies  far  before  us. 
t  all  his  political  conduct  illustrates  the 
ttral  point  in  his  character.  He  had 
treme  tenacity  of  conviction,  scrupulous 
openness  to  any  ap- 
d  from  the  side  of  humanity,  and  an  almost 
use  of  honour.  The  difficulty  of 
taking  him  out,"  or  following  his  reasons, 
s  keenly  felt  from  time  to  time  by  even 
friends,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
il  agitation  it  was  thought  humorous  to  call 
11  Sir  Robert  Eel — of  course,  in  allusion  to 
■  difficulty  of  getting  "a  hold"  on  him. 
a  in  11  of  great  tenacity  of  opinion,  and, 
the  same  time,  of  conscientious  willingness 
be  convinced,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  inis- 
:  11:  Uons.  Peel  suffered  severely  from 
in  on  the  Catholic  question  among  others. 
e  now  find  him  steadily  opposing  reform  in 
Parliament,  and  pretty  well  hated  by  the  peo- 
ple in  consequence ;  but  we  must  remember, 
in  explanation  of  some  portions  of  his  con- 
it  he  was  a  somewhat  combative 
man,  and  that  to  attack  him  for  his  opinions 
was  like  endeavouring  to  extract  a  nail  by 
hitting  it  hard  on  the  head.  However,  the 
people  of  England  were  never  long  without 
"a sneaking  regard"  for  Sir  Robert, — so  great 
was  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  steadfast- 
solidity  of  his  character. 

The  popularity  and  the  known  moderation 
of  Earl  Grey  secured  for  him  the  support  of 
the  nation,  but  one  difficulty  beset  him  directly 
he  began  to  form  a  ministry.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  Brougham?  The  premier  had  only 
accepted  office  on  condition  that  parliamentary 
reform  should  be  made  a  cabinet  measure,  and 
here  was  this  restless,  tempestuous,  indiscreet, 


1.  not  only  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Whigs  in  til.-  Souse  of  Commons,  Inn 

with  a  Reform  Bill  of  his  own  half  ready  and 

wholly   promised.      Added   to   this,  he  had 

gloried  in  accepting  the  representation  of 
Yorkshire  on  public  grounds  alone,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  office.  He  had  enormous  en- 
gagements,  a  largely  increasing  professional 
income,  \\  hich  he  must  sacrifice  if  he  took  any 
ordinary  cabinet  appointment  The  office  of 
general  was  offered  him  and  distinctly 
refused  ;  it  was  then  suggested  that  he  should 
In  made  master  of  the  rolls  and  still  retain 
his  '  for  Yorkshire,  but  to  this  the  king 
could  not  agree,  as  for  such  a  man  to  be  in  the 
ministry,  to  represent  such  a  constituency, 
and  to  be  the  proposer  of  the  Eeform  Bill, 
would  inakehim  too  strong forthe  government. 
Earl  Grey  then  asked  his  majesty  what  else 
could  be  done;  and  the  king,  with  perhaps  un- 
usual sagacity  said,  "  Let  him  be  lord-chan- 
cellor." It  was  a  splendid  offer  of  course,  and 
any  man  might  have  been  excused  for  being 
elated  at  it;  lmt  Brougham  was  in  no  hurry  to 
accept  it.  He  had  the  uncertainties  of  office 
to  consider,  and  should  the  ministry  go  out 
he  would  have  to  retire  on  iMOOO  a  year,  after 
having  relinquished  not  only  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice but  his  independent  position  as  leader  of 
the  party.  Lord  Althorp  at  last  persuaded 
him  to  accept  the  appointment.  "Remember," 
lie  said,  "that  our  party  has  been  out  of  office 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  that  your  refusal  to 
join  us  will  in  all  probability  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry,  and  keep  us  in  opposition 
for  another  quarter  of  a  century."  Brougham 
yielded,  and  the  ministry  was  at  once  formed 
with  his  name  as  lord-chancellor  and  the  ac- 
companying  title  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux. 
Lord  Althorp  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Lord  .Melbourne  in  the  home  office,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  president  of  the  council, 

Vise it  Palmerston  foreign  secretary,  Sir  .1. 

Graham  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Lord  John 
Russell  took  office  (not  in  the  cabinet)  as  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  and  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley, 
afterwards  to  become  famous  as  the  Earl  of 
Derby — "the  Rupert  of  debate" — was  ap- 
pointed chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  but  was  the 
mih  member  of  the  government  who  failed  to 
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be  re-elected,  having  been  defeated  a1  Preston 
by  his  opponent,  the  Eamou  ,  or  bj  that  time 
notorious,  radical,  "Orator"  Hunt,  who  was 
elected  because  Mr.  Stanley  refused  to  pledge 
himself  to  support  the  ballot. 

To  a  committee  composed  of  Lord  Durham, 
Lord  Duncannon,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  was  assigned  the  task  of 
framing  the  government  measure  of  reform, 
and  it  was  the  scheme  of  Lord  John  Russell 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  bill.  lie 
proposed  that  fifty  of  the  smallest  boroughs 
should  be  disfranchised,  that  lifly  more  should 
ret  urn  only  one  instead  of  two  members,  and 
that  the  seats  thus  gained  should  be  given  to 
counties  and  large  towns;  that  the  qualification 
for  a  vote  should  be  the  payment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  rental,  which  was  afterwards  fixed 
at  £\0.  Instead  of  fifty  towns  being  selected 
for  disfranchisement,  however,  it  was  deter- 
mined, against  Lord  Russell's  advice,  that  all 
towns  which  by  the  census  of  1821  had  fewer 
than  2000  inhabitants  should  be  disfran- 
chised entirely,  and  all  towns  having  between 
2000  and  4000  should  be  disfranchised  par- 
tially. The  amount  of  disfranchisement 
■would,  it  was  found,  be  about  the  same,  and 
Lord  John  yielded ;  but  he  deemed  the  man- 
ner of  effecting  the  change  objectionable,  and 
subsequent  events  proved  that  he  was  not  far 
wrong. 

The  proposed  bill  was  warmly  accepted  by 
the  cabinet  and  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing 
it  forward,  for  the  country  was  already  in  a 
very  disturbed  condition,  not  only  because  of 
the  political  crisis  and  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  long-delayed  relief,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  terrible  distress  which  pre- 
vailed in  many  of  the  counties  and  among  the 
industrial  population  of  large  manufacturing 
towns.  The  agricultural  labourers  in  some 
districts  were  starving,  and  their  wages  could 
not  support  them.  In  the  county  of  Dorset 
then,  as  much  later,  the  part  of  the  country 
where  farm  labourers  were  brought  lowest,  the 
amount  of  parochial  relief — the  alternative  of 
actual  starvation  —  was  for  a  labouring  man 
2s.  Id.  a  week;  for  a  woman,  boy.  or  girl 
above  14  years  old,  2s. ;  for  a  boy  or  girl  of  12 
to  14,  Is.  'id. ;  for  a  boy  or  girl  from  9  to  11, 


Is.  4c/.;  and  for  children  under  !)  yens  old, 
Is.  Zd.     The  abatement  of  rent  and  of  tithes 
could  do  little  to  mitigate  poverty  which  sought 
such  relief  as  this,  and  the  labourers  in  various 
quarters  demonstrated  their  wrongs  by  break- 
ing the  agricultural   machinery,  which  they 
fancied  had  been  the  cause  of  their  sufferings 
and  to  make  the  situation  more  terrible,  ricks 
were  fired,  and   the  food  that  was  so  scarce, 
blazed  high,  while  those  who  went  always 
hungry  stood  grimly  by  and  not  only  refused! 
to  quench  the   flames   but   prevented   othefl 
from  extinguishing  them.   Neither  the  soldier 
nor  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,  but  a  mys-  i 
terious    agitator    and    desperado,  who    sentl 
threatening  letters  and  called  himself  "  Captain 
Swing,"  was  supposed  to  be  the  chief  incen- 
diary,  though  no  individual  was  discovered,  or  j 
probably  existed,  who  led  any  organized  plan 
of  depredation.     Labourers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts were   wrought   to  a  pitch   of  dogged! 
misery  for  which  some  violent  acts  were  the 
only  outcome,  and  they  had  never  been  taught] 
to  reason.     In  some  of  the  large  towns  there 
was  a  smouldering  fury  which  the  introduction 
of  a  liberal   measure  alone  prevented  from  J 
breaking  forth  into   fiery    insurrection,  and 
which,  when   that   measure  was   afterwards 
thwarted  and  delayed,  found  sudden  vent  in 
riot  and  monstrous  outrage.     In  Ireland  mat-  J 
ters  were,  if  possible,  still  worse.     The  potato 
crop  had  failed,  the  western  counties  were  in 
a  state  of  actual  famine,  assassination  was  rife, 
and  lawless  meetings  were  held  continually. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  affected 
doubtless  by  the  recent  revolution  in  France. 
when  it  was  announced  that  on  the  1st  of  J 
March  Lord  John  Russell  would    introduce 
the  bill  that  was  to  give  political  liberty  to 
the  nation.     As  the  hour  drew  near,  everyl 
avenue  to  St.  Stephen's  was  crowded,  everyl 
landing,  lobby,  and  passage  was  filled,  everyl 
seat  in  the  benches  of  the  house  itself  was! 
either  taken  or  labelled  by  members  who  in-| 
tended    to    be    present    during    the    debate. 
There  was  such  a  struggle  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  public  gallery  that  the  speaker  threat- 
ened to  clear  the  building  of  strangers  if  the 
disorder  continued.      As  the  clock  struck  six, 
a  little  active  figure — a  calm,  pale,  determined 
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face — appeared  at  the  door.    Thi  i 
momentary  hash,  and  then  followed  a  tremen- 
dous cheer.     The  fact  that  the  financial  mea- 
sures promised  by  the  government  had  failed 
ox  wore  I  real  importance 

■was  forgotten,  the  ma  m  list,  the 

i  military  and  naval  forces,  the  queen's 
conditional  annuity  of  £100,000  in  case  she 
rvive  her  husbai  d  were  for  the  pre 
sent  condoned,  oow  that  reform  was  to  be 
begun  in  earnest.  Amidst  a  profound  silence 
— without   which   the  low  tones  in  which  he 

dd  scarcely  have  been  heard — 
Lord  John  commenced. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  bill,  according 
to  Lord  John,  wi  lent  constitution 

of  our  country  declared  that  no  man  should  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  state  who  had  not 
1,  by  himself  or  his  representative,  to 
ition  of  these  taxes.  The  well-known 
tallagio  non  comedendo  repeated  the 
same  language ;  and  although  some  historical 
doubts  had  been  thrown  upon  it,  its  legal 
meaning  had  never  been  disputed.  It  included 
"all  the  freemen  of  the  land,"  and  provided 
that  each  county  should  send  to  the  Commons 
of  the  realm  two  knights,  each  city  two  bur- 
gesses, and  each  borough  two  members.  Thus 
about  a  hundred  places  sent  representatives, 
and  some  thirty  or  forty  others  occasional!}' 
i  DJoyed  the  privilege ;  but  it  was  discontinued 
or  revived  as  they  rose  or  fell  in  the  scale  of 
wealth  and  importance.  "Thus,"  said  the 
1,  "no  doubt,  at  that  early  period, 
the  House  of  Commons  did  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  England ;  there  is  no  doubt  likewise 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  now  sub- 
sists, does  not  represent  the  people  of  England. 
Therefore  if  we  look  at  the  question  of  right, 
the  reformers  have  right  in  their-  favour.  If 
we  consider  what  is  reasonable,  we  shall  arrive 
at  a  similar  result.  A  stranger  who  was  told 
that  this  country  is  unparalleled  in  -,. 
industry,  and  more  civilized  and  more  en- 
bghtened  than  any  country  was  before  it — 
that  it  is  a  country  that  prides  Itself  en  its 
freedom,  and  that  once  in  every  seven  years 
it  elects  representatives  from  its  population  to 
he  guardians  and  preservers  of  that 
freedom — would  be  anxious  and  curious  to  see 


how  thai  ii   is  forme. I. 

i  ! I  heir   represental 

i  h  and   guardianship  they  intrust 

..lid  liberal  institutions.   Such  s  per- 
.  on  would  .i  !  ■  -. 

to  a  ruined  mound,  and  told  that  that  mound 
sent  two  representatives  to  parliament;  if  he 
were  taken  to  a  stone  wall  and  told  that  three 
niches  in  i(  seal  two  repi  to  parlia- 

ment; if  he  were  taken  t>.  a  park  where  no 
houses  were  to  be  seen,  and  told  tie  i  that 
park  sent  two  representative  3  to  pa 
— but  if  he  were  told  all  this,  and  wi  re  as- 
i  hearing  it,  he  would  be  still  more 
astonished  if  he  were  to  see  large  and  opulent 
towns,  full  of  enterprise  and  industry  and  in- 

,  containing  vast  magazim 
species  of  manufactures,  and  were  then  told 
that  these  towns  sent  no  representatives  to 
parliament.  Such  a  person  would  be  still 
more  astonished  if  he  were  taken  to  Liverpool, 
where  there  is  a  huge  constituency,  and  told, 
'Here  you  will  have  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
popular  election.'  He  would  see  bribery  em- 
ployed to  the  greatest  extent  and  in  the  most 
unblushing  manner ;  he  would  see  every  voter 
receiving  a  number  of  guineas  in  a  box,  as  the 
price  of  his  corruption ;  and  after  such  a  spec- 
tacle he  would  no  doubt  be  much  astonished 
thai  a  nation  whose  representatives  are  thus 
chosen  could  perforin  the  functions  of  legis- 
lation at  all,  or  enjoy  respect  in  an}'  degree. 
I  say,  then,  that  if  the  question  before  the 
house  is  a  question  of  reason,  the  present 
state  of  x-epresentation  is  against  reason.  The 
confidence  of  the  country  in  the  construction 
and  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
gone.  It  would  be  easier  to  transfer  the  flour- 
ishing manufactures  of  Leeds  and  Manchester 
to  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  than  to  re-i 
confidence  and  sympathy  between  this  house 
:  ad  those  whom  it  calls  its  constituents.  If 
therefore  the  question  is  one  of  right,  right  is  in 
favour  of  reform  ;  if  it  be  a  quest  ii  in  of  reason, 
reason  is  in  favour  of  reform ;  if  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  policy  and  expediency,  policy  and  ex- 
pediency are  in  favour  of  reform." 

me  the  explanation  of  the  measure 
osed.    No  half -measures 
would  be  sufficient,  no  trifling  or  ; 
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with  reform  could  give  stability  l"  the  crown, 
strength  to  parliament,  or  i  atisfaction  to  the 
country.  The  chief  grievances  of  which  the 
people  complained    were  the    nomination  of 

members  by  individuals,  the  election  by  close 
corporations,  and  the  expense  of  elections. 
Wit li  regard  to  the  first  it  might  be  exercised 
in  two  ways,  either  over  a  place  containing 
scarcely  any  inhabitants  and  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive right  of  election,  or  over  a  place  of 
wide  extent  and  numerous  population,  but 
where  the  franchise  was  confined  to  a  very  few 
persons.  Gatton  was  an  example  of  the  first, 
and  Bath  of  the  second.  At  Gatton,  where 
the  right  of  voting  was  by  scot  and  lot,  all 
householders  had  a  vote ;  but  there  were  only 
five  persons  to  exercise  the  right.  At  Bath 
the  inhabitants  were  numerous,  but  very  few 
of  them  had  any  concern  in  the  election. 
In  the  former  it  was  proposed  to  deprive  the 
borough  of  the  franchise  altogether.  In  doing 
so  ministers  took  for  their  guide  the  population 
returns  of  1821,  and  proposed  that  every 
borough  which  in  that  year  had  less  than 
2000  inhabitants  should  altogether  lose  the 
right  of  sending  members  to  parliament ; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  disenfran- 
chise sixty  boroughs.  But  they  did  not  stop 
here.  There  were  forty-seven  boroughs  of 
only  4000  inhabitants,  and  these  were  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  sending  more  than 
one  member  to  parliament.  Weymouth,  which 
sent  four  members  to  parliament,  would  in 
future  send  only  two.  The  total  reduction  thus 
effected  in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
house  would  be  168.  This  was  the  whole  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  prepared  to  go  in  the 
way  of  disfranchisement. 

"We  do  not,  however,"  said  Lord  John 
Russell,  "mean  to  allow  that  the  remaining 
1  loroughs  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  property 
and  interest  in  the  place.  It  is  a  point  of 
great  difficulty  to  decide  to  whom  the  fran- 
chise should  be  extended.  Though  it  is  a  point 
much  disputed,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
in  ancient  times  every  inhabitant  householder 
resident  in  a  borough  was  competent  to  vote 
for  members   of  parliament.     As,   however, 


this  arrangement  excludes  villeins  and  stran- 
gers,  the  franchise  always  belonged  to  a  path 

ticulai  body  in  every  town.    That  th i 

were  persons  of  property  is  obvious  from  ll.e 
fact  that  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  sub| 

I  taxes.  Two  different  courses  seem  ; 
to  prevail  in  different  pines.  1  n  some,  every 
person  having  a  house  and  being  free  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  general  participation  in  the  privi- 
leges formerly  possessed  by  burgesses;  in 
others,  the  burgesses  became  a  select  bodya 
and  were  converted  into  a  corporation  more 
or  less  exclusive.  These  differences,  the  house 
will  be  aware,  lead  to  the  most  difficult,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  useless,  questions  that 
men  can  be  called  upon  to  decide.  I  contend 
that  it  is  proper  to  get  rid  of  these  complicated 
rights,  of  these  vexatious  questions,  and  to 
give  the  real  property  and  real  respectability 
of  the  different  cities  and  towns  the  right  of 
voting  for  members  of  parliament.  Finding 
that  a  qualification  of  a  house  rated  at  £2<> 
a  year  would  confine  the  elective  franchise 
instead  of  enlarging  it,  we  propose  tiiat  the 
right  of  voting  should  be  given  to  householders 
paying  rates  for  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£10  and  upwards  upon  certain  conditions 
hereafter  to  be  stated.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  intended  to  deprive  the  present  electors 
of  their  privilege  of  voting,  provided  they  are 
resident.  With  regard  to  non-residence,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  produces  much  expense, 
is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  bribery,  and 
occasions  such  manifest  and  manifold  evils, 
that  electors  who  do  not  live  in  a  place  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  retain  their  votes. 
With  regard  to  resident  voters,  we  propose 
that  they  should  retain  their  right  during  life, 
but  that  no  vote  should  be  allowed  hereafter 
except  to  £10  householders." 

In  order  to  extend  the  franchise  in  coun- 
ties the  bill  would  give  all  copyholders  to 
the  value  of  £10  a  year,  qualified  to  serve  on 
juries,  under  Sir  R.  Peel's  bill,  a  right  to  vote 
for  the  return  of  knights  of  the  shire;  and 
leaseholders  for  not  less  than  twenty -one 
years,  whose  annual  rent  was  not  less  than 
£50,  and  whose  leases  had  not  been  renewed 
within  two  years,  were  to  enjoy  the  same 
privilege. 
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iking  of  the   numbers  disfran- 
d,  Lord  Russell  had  said  thai  168 
would  1"-  created ;  but   it  was  I 
it  would  let  be  wise  or  expedient  to  till 
ihe  whole  number  of   tin 
t  mature  deliberation  ministers  had  ar- 
1  at  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of 
bers  in  the  house  was  inconveniently  large, 
ii-ii  this  house  is  reformed,  as  I  trust  it 
he."  said   Lord  John,  "there  will  not  lie 
a  number  of  members  who  spend  their 
■vs  in  foreign  countries  and  never  attend 
louse  at  all.      We  propose,  then-fore,  to 
tain  number  of  vacancies,  but  not 
whole  of   them.     We  intend  that 

towns  should  send  two  members  ea  :h, 
that  twenty  other  towns  should  send  one 
■  n  towns  which  were 
tul  two  members  each  were  as  follows: — 
ehester  and  Salford;  Birmingham  and 
a;  Leeds:  Greenwich, Deptford, and Wool- 
:  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  and  Sedglej  ; 
ield;  Sunderland  and  the  Wearmouths. 
following  were  the  towns  which  it  was 
)sed  should  send  one  member  each  to 
unent:  —  Brighton,  Blackburn,  Wolver- 
•ton,  South  Shields  and  Westoe,  War- 
"ii.  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Gateshead, 
in,  Stockport,  Dudley,  Kendal,  Tyne- 
h  and  North  Shields,  Cheltenham,  Brad- 

Frome,  Whitehaven,  Workington  and 
ington,  Wakefield.  Kidderminster, 
was  well  known  that  a  great  portion  of 
letropolis  and  its  neighbourhood, amount- 
n  population  to  800,000  or  900,000,  was 
ely  represented  at  all ;  and  eight  mem- 
were  to  be  given  to  those  who  were  thus 
presented,  by  dividing  them  into  districts, 

Tower    Hamlets,   population    283,000; 
orn,  218,000;  Finsbury,  162,000]  Lam- 

128,000.  It  was  next  proposed  to  add 
le  members  of  the  larger  counties  —  a 
;s  of  reform  always  recommended,  and 
i  Lord  Chatham  was  almost  the  first  to 
\ate.  The  bill  was  to  give  two  members  to 
of  the  three  ridings  into  which  Yorkshire 
iivided — the  ea-st,  west,  and  north — and 
additional  members  to  each  of  the  fol- 
ntv-six  counties,  of  which  the  in- 
ants  exceeded  150,000 : — Chester,  ]  terl  >\ . 


Durham,  Glou  ter,  Lanca  ter,  Norfolk,  Som- 
ei  et,  Suffolk,  Wilts,  Cumberland,  Warwick, 
Northampton,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Essex,  Cent, 
Lincoln,  Salop,  Stafford,  Sussex,  Nottingham, 
Surrey,  Northumberland,  Leicester,  South- 
ampton, Won 

Lord  Russell  ha\  ing  made  these  stat 
said: — "I  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion e   i  •  thai   pai  t   of  the  plan 

which  relates  to  the  expense  of  the  long-pro- 
polls,  and  which,  while  it  removes 
that  evil,  also  greatly  facilitates  the  collection 
of  the  sense  of  the  elective  body.  We  propose 
that  all  electors  in  counties,  cities,  towns,  or 
boroughs  shall  be  registered,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose machinery  will  lie  put  in  motion  similar 
to  that  of  the  Jury  Act — that  is  to  say,  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  (I  now  speak  of 
boroughs)  the  parish  officers  and  church- 
wardens are  to  make  a  list  of  persons  who 
occupy  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10. 
This  list  of  names  will  be  placed  on  the 
church-doors,  we  will  suppose  in  September; 
and  in  October  the  returning  officer  will  hold 
a  sort  of  trial  of  votes,  where  claims  made  and 
objections  stated  will  be  considered  and  de- 
cided. On  the  1st  of  December  the  list  will 
be  published  ;  every  person  wdio  chooses  may 
obtain  a  copy  of  it ;  and  it  will  be  the  rule  to 
govern  electors  and  elections  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  means  of  ascertaining  who  are  the 
electors  being  thus  easy,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  poll  should  be  kept  open  for  eight 
days,  or,  as  in  some  places,  for  a  longer  period; 
and  it  is  proposed  that,  nearly  according  to 
the  present  law,  booths  shall  be  erected  in  the 
different  parishes,  so  that  the  whole  poll  may 
be  taken  in  two  days.  For  my  own  part,  I 
may  say  that  I  expect  the  time  will  come 
when  the  machinery  will  be  found  so  simple 
that  every  vote  may  be  given  in  a  single  day; 
but  in  introducing  a  new  measure,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  for  possible  defects.  Attempl 
might  be  made  to  oh  h  net  the  polling;  and  I 
therefore  recommend  two  days,  in  order  thai 
no  voter  may  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  offering  his  suffrage." 

In  counties  the  matter  was  thought  to  be 
more  difficult,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the 
churchwardens  should  make  out  a  list  of  all 
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persons  claiming  tho  right  to  vote  in  the 
several  parishes,  and  that  these  lists  should 
be  affixed  to  the  church  doors.  A  person  to  be 
l  ppointed  (say  a  barrister  of  a  certain  stand- 
in.')  by  the  judge  of  assize  "was  to  go  an  annual 
circuit  within  a  certain  time  after  the  lists 
were  published,  to  hear  all  claims  to  votes  and 
i  ions  to  voters.  Having  decided  who 
were  entitled  to  exercise  the  privilege,  he 
would  sign  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
and  transmit  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and 
it  would  then  be  enrolled  as  the  list  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  county  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Lord  Eussell  next  noticed  the  enormous 
expense  to  which  candidates  were  put  in 
bringing  voters  to  the  poll.  In  Yorkshire, 
without  a  contest,  it  cost  nearly  £150,000 ; 
and  in  Devonshire  the  electors  were  obliged 
to  travel  forty  miles,  over  hard  cross-roads, 
which  occupied  one  day,  the  next  being  con- 
sumed in  polling,  and  the  third  in  returning 
home.  The  whole  was  a  source  of  vast  ex- 
pense and  most  inconvenient  delay.  It  was 
proposed,  therefore,  that  the  poll  should  be 
taken  in  separate  districts — those  districts  to 
be  arranged  according  to  circumstances  by 
the  magistrates  in  quarter-sessions,  and  not 
changed  for  two  years.  The  sheriffs  were  to 
hold  the  election  on  a  certain  day;  if  a  poll 
was  demanded  they  would  adjourn  the  elec- 
tion to  the  next  day  but  one,  and  the  poll  was 
to  be  kept  open  for  two  days.  On  the  third 
day  the  poll  was  to  be  closed,  and  on  the  sixth 
day  an  account  of  the  number  of  votes  to  be 
jxiblished.  It  was  so  arranged  that  no  voter 
should  have  to  travel  more  than  fifteen  miles 
to  give  his  vote.  The  number  of  polling  places 
in  each  county  were  not  to  exceed  fif  ti 
the  multiplication  of  places  for  receiving  votes 
would  give  rise  to  great  inconvenience.  Each 
county  was  to  be  divided  into  two  districts, 
returning  each  two  members  to  parliament. 
There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  adjust- 
ing the  districts;  but  it  was  proposed  that 
his  majesty  should  nominate  a  committee  of 
the  privy-council  to  determine  their  extent 
and  direction.  In  some  of  the  boroughs  to 
.which  the  right  of  representation  was  to  be 
continued  the  number  of  electors  was  exceed- 


i  .    ■  was  therefore  to  be  in 

serted   giving   power  to   the  commission™ 

1         ;   i    I  he  bill  to   enable  the  in 
habitants  of  thi  ^nd  chapel 

lies  to  take  part  in  the  elections  when  th 
number  of  elect"!-;  in  such  a  borough  wer 
below  300.  That  these  were  extensive  power 
the  ministers  did  not  attempt  to  deny;  bu 
Lord  John  Eussell  declared  that  if  any  gentle 
man  in  the  house  would  suggest  a  bettei 
safer,  and  more  constitutional  mode  of  effect 
ing  the  object,  his  majesty's  ministers  woul 
have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  that  mode  an 
waiving  their  own.  In  conclusion  Lord  Job 
said— 

"  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say  wit 
regard  to  the  representation  of  England.  I 
all  these  new  towns  to  which  we  propose  t 
give  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parlis 
nient,  all  persons  who  are  entitled  by  thei 
property  to  vote  shall  be  excluded  from  tb 
right  to  vote  for  the  representatives  of  th 
county ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  interfei 
with  the  franchise  of  tln.se  fie  holders  wh 
are  at  present  entitled  to  vote.  With  respex 
to  the  right  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholder 
I  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  an 
alteration." 

In  compliance  with  the  loudly-expresse 
wish  of  the  house,  Lord  J.  Eussell  then  reac 
amidst  frequent  laughter  and  cheering,  the  lis 
of  boroughs  which  the  bill  proposed  to  disfrai 
ehise,  as  having  fewer  than  2000  inhabitant 
according  to  the  population  returns  of  1821 
as  well  as  that  of  the  boroughs  to  be  sem 
disfranchised,  as  having  a  population  unde 
4000  according  to  the  same  census.  He  the 
continued  by  saying  : — 

"  Scotland  needs  reform  even  more  tha 
England,  as  in  that  country  no  such  thing  i 
popular  representation  is  known.  There  n 
intend  to  give  the  suffrage  to  every  copyhold* 
to  the  annual  value  of  £10,  and  to  holders  < 
leases  for  ten  years,  not  renewed  within  tw 
years  previous  to  the  election,  and  paying  £5 
a  year  rent.  The  counties  are  to  be  settled  s 
fellows:— Peebles  and  Selkirk  to  be  joine 
and  elect  one  member  together;  Dumbarto 
and  Bute,  Elgin  and  Nairn,  Eoss  and  CroH 
arty,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Clackmannan  an 
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.  b  certain  addii  i  same, 

remaining  tw  ntiea  arc  each 

I  to  return  one  member.   The  burghs  axe 
rws:     Edinbut 

-.0  two;  Aberdeen,  Paisley, 
.  .umI  l.i  ii h  (with  ili. 

:.  and  Fisher- 
.   each    singly    to  return   on     mi 
Thirteen  districts  of  burghs  to  retui 

posed  alterations  there 
be  an  addition  of  five  new  membei     to 

itation  of  Scotland,  makin 
uumber  of  fifty  instead  of  forty-fi 

"In  Ireland  wo  propose  to  give  theri 

to  all  h.il, Its  mT  houses  "i-  I., nd  tu  the 
.  :  i '  a  year.     There  are  some  places 
bat   country   which    have   not    their  due 
in  the  representation.      Of  these   the 
pal  arc  Belfast,  Limerick,  and  Water- 
loo which  we  propose  to  give  representa- 
•  1 i  add  three  to  the  whole  number 
for  Ireland.     The  arrangement 
,     i     :,  v.     propose   will    be    eminently 
to   Ireland  and  Scotland,  but 
land  particularly  so;  for  as  the  number 
m  mbers  in  the  house  repre- 
ing  places  in  England  is  to  be  reduced, 
their  places  are  not  to  be  supplied,  the 
..  members  will  become  of  great  relative 
tance." 
The    result   of   all    the   measures   compre- 
1  in  the  bill  as  affecting  the  number  of 
rould  be  a  decrease  of 
I    62.     The  number  of  representatives  of  con- 
I    stituencies  would  be  diminished  from  658  to 
as  the  16S  seats  which  were  to  be  abol- 
isement  of  boroughs  would 
II    not  be  compensated  by  the  additions  effected 
by  the   re -distribution   or  the   accession   of 
representation  in  other  places.      Sir  <  harles 
Wetherell  afterwards  compared  this  to  "the 
system  of  I  luced  by  the  regicides 

lilished    a   commonwealth   in 
England."   The  number  of  persons  who  would 
be  entitled  to  the  suffrage  under  the  bill,  not 
previously  possessing  that  right,  wai 
to  be,  in  the  counties,  110,00(1;  in  the  towns, 

;  in  Scotlai    I, 

in  Ireland  about  40,000;  and  it  was  believed 


thai  the  measure 'would  add  to  the  constitu- 
ent j  of  the  I E   Parliament 

If  a-million  of  | 

with   the   property  of   the  country,  having  a 

in  it,  and  dei  plj  interested  in 

its  institution  .    "They  are  persons,"  said  the 

noble  lord,  "on  whom  we  may  depend  in  anj 

future  struggle  in  which  the  nation 
engaged,  and  who  will  maintain  and  support 
parliament  and    the  throne  in  carrying  that 
to  a  1  termination.    1  think 

ili  measure  will  further  ben.  '!  I  ■:■'■ 
by  inciting  them  to  industry  and  good  con- 
duct. For  when  a  man  finds  that  by  indus- 
try and  attention  to  his  business  he  will 
entitle  himself  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  voters, 
lie  will  have  an  additional  motive  to  improve 
hi-  circumstances  and  preserve  his  character. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  in  thus  adding  to  the 
constituency  we  are  providing  for  the  moral 
as  well  as  for  the  political  improvement  of 
the  country. 

'•Language  has  been  held  as  if  I  had  said 
that  the  institutions  of  the  country  could,  by 
their  own  indirect  strength,  defend  every 
attempt  at  sedition  if  no  reform  were  adopted. 
In  my  opinion  the  question  has  little  to  do 
with  sedition  or  rebellion.  The  question  is 
whether,  without  some  large  measure  of  re- 
form, the  government,  or  any  government, 
can  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country  with 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  nation.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  it  may  become  a 
question  whether  reform  can  be  resisted  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  such  a  case 
the  British  constitution  must  perish.  The 
House  of  Commons,  in  its  unreformed  state, 
has  nothing  to  look  to  but  public  confidence 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  for  its  support. 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  reform  is  n 
such  sympathy  and  confidence  will  soon  be 
withheld.  I  ask -whether, -when  the  mini  fcersoi 
the  crown  consider  that  reform  is  nei 

sovereign  has  permitted  th 
before  the  house  their  proposition,  and  when 
they  come  with  that  proposition  to 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  that  lie; 
consider  reform  to  be  indispensable,  and 
when  the  people  out  of  doors,  by  multitudes 
of  petitii  ns  and  millions  of  voices,  are  calling 
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for  the  same  thing,  is  it  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Bay,  'We  are  the  judges  of  our 
own  purity.  We  equally  despise  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  and  the  voice  of  the  people. 
We  will  keep  our  power  against  all  remon- 
strances and  all  petitions;  and  we  will  take 
our  chaiice  of  the  dreadful  consequi  nee  !' 

'•  I  appeal  to  the  gentry  and  aristocracy  of 
England.  In  my  opinion  they  were  never 
found  wanting  in  any  great  crisis  of  the  coun- 
try. When  war  was  carrying  on  against  the 
national  enemy,  they  were  always  the  fore- 
most to  assert  the  national  honour ;  and 
■when  great  sacrifices  were  to  be  made  and 
great  burdens  to  be  supported  they  were  as 
ready  to  bear  their  proportion  as  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  I  ask  them  now — now 
that  a  great  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  for  the 
public  safety  and  the  general  good — will  they 
not  show  their  generosity,  will  they  not 
evince  their  public  spirit,  and  identify  them- 
selves in  future  with  the  people ?  I  ask  them 
to  come  forward  under  these  circumstances  and 
give  stability,  political  strength,  and  peace  to 
the  country.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
the  proposition  I  have  made  to  the  house  I 
must  say  that  his  majesty's  ministers  will  feel 
that  they  have  thoroughly  done  their  duty  in 
bringing  the  measure  forward  ;  neither  seek- 
ing for  the  support  of  particular  classes  nor 
the  applause  of  the  multitude.  When  they 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  resist  popular  feel- 
ings they  have  not  hesitated  to  encounter  and 
withstand  them  by  a  firm  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  law,  by  which  many  dis- 
turbances have  been  prevented  or  suppressed, 
I  trust  permanently.  By  their  vigorous 
enforcement  of  laws  passed  before  the}' 
entered  office,  agitation  has  been  made  to 
subside,  and  peace  has  been  re-established. 
In  no  case  could  it  be  said  that  ministers  have 
wavered  in  their  duty  by  bending  to  popular 
clamour,  or  by  seeking  to  ingratiate  themselves 
in  popular  and  transient  favour.  I  have  a 
right  to  say  that,  in  submitting  the  present 
proposition  to  the  house  they  have  evinced 
an  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. They  think  that  what  they  propose  is 
the  only  thing  calculated  to  give  permanence 
to  the  constitution  which  has  so  long  been 


aii" n  of  foreign  nations  on  account 

ind  popular  spirit,  but  which  card 

i  much  longer  exci  pi    by  an  infusion 

of  new  popular  spirit.     By  these  means  the 

I v.  ill  show  the  world  that   it  is 

iniied  no  longer  to  be  an  assembly  of  the 

representatives  of  small  classes  and  particular 
interests,  but  that  it  is  resolved  to  form  a 
body  of  men  who  represent  the  people,  who 
spring  from  the  people,  who  have  sympathies 
with  the  people,  and  who  can  fairly  call  upon 
the  people  to  support  their  burdens  in  the 
future  struggles  and  difficulties  of  the  country 
on  the  ground  that  they  who  ask  them  for 
that  support  are  joining  hand  and  heart  with 
them,  and,  like  themselves,  are  seeking  only 
the  glory  and  welfare  of  England." 

Lord  J.  Russell  then  sat  down  amidst  loud 
and  prolonged  cheering  from  all  sides. 

We  have  given  the  greater  part  of  the 
remarkable  address  by  which  the  Reform  Bill 
was  first  introduced  because  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  ever  delivered  in  parliament, 
and  may  be  interesting  to  a  large  number  of 
readers,  showing  what  were  the  particulars  of 
the  measure  which  was  the  foundation  of  that 
change  in  parliamentary  representation,  which 
was  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  era  in  poli- 
tical relations.  For  similar  reasons  we  append 
the  list  which  was  read  by  Lord  John,  and  we 
have  ventured  to  include  the  number  of  the' 
constituents  and  the  prevailing  influence  in 
certain  boroughs  from  the  table  in  Mr. 
William  Nassau  Molesworth's  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings,  as  it  is  not  alto- 
gether easy  for  the  reader  of  to-day  to  realize 
the  corruption  which  then  existed. 

No.  of  Con. 
Place.  Prevailing  Influence.  stituency. 

Aldborough,  .  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ...  60 
Aldeburgh,  .  Marquis  of  Hertford.  ...  80 
Appleby,  .  .  Earl  of  Thane t  and  Earl  Lonsdale,  100 
Redwin,      .     .    Marquis  of  Aylesbury,         .        .      SO 

Beeralston,     .     Earl  of  Beverley 100 

Bisbop's  Castle.  Earl  Powis 60 

Bletchingley, .     Mr.  W.  Russell SO 

Boroughbridge,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ...  50 
Bossiney.  .  .  Lord  AVIiarneclitfe  and  Mr.  Turmo,  35 
Brackley,  .  .  E.  H.  and  J.  Bradshaw,  .  .  33 
Bramber,  .  .  Lord  Calthorpe*  Duke  of  Rutland,  20 
Buckingham, .    Duke  of  Buckingham, ...      13 

Callington,     .    Mr.  A.  Baring 50 

Camelford,  Marquis  of  Cleveland,  .        .      25 

Castle  Rising,     Marquis   of   Cholmondeley  and 

Hon.  F.  G.  Howard,         .        .      50 
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1  I'll: 

Corf.'  Oastle,  .    Mr   II   Bankes, 

■■Bwlah,   .     .     Lord  Huntingfleld  and  Mr  Barne,  Is 

Ml    Hope EO 

Eye,  ...        Sir  R  Kerrison 100 

Mr  Austin  and  Mr.  Livey,         .  70 

I  Lord  Uonson 6 

li  Karl  .'1  Lonsdale,  ...  CO 

II  830 

Lord  Heyteabury,  50 

rrcrfl  I  ord  I  it  \\illiain.        .  .145 

I  LordGrosi   norA  LordCalthoi 

.    .     Disputed    between  Lord  Cleve- 
land anil  Lord  Suntio  jtowt  r,  70 
|eatwithiel,   .     Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  .  W 
Sir  6.  Graham  and  Mr.  Everett,  ~<> 

Mr    l'itt 13 

.    Duke  ol  Buckingham,  ...  20 
LordFalmouth&Mr.J.H.Ha'n 

Midlmrst,  .    .    Mr.  John  Smith is 

it,    Marquis  of  Anglesea,  ...  HO 

.     Mr.  Luttrell,         ....  10 

Newport  (Cornwall).  Duke  ol  Northumberland,  .  62 

■avion  (Lancashire),  Mr.  legh 60 

i  Lord    Yarborough    and    Sir   F. 

■  >f  Wight),   .  *     Barrington,       ....  40 

m   aey 250 

.    Marquis  of  Hertford,  ...  20 

.    Colonel  Joliffe 110 

Plympt.in.      Mr.  Irehy  A- Earl  of  Mount  Edgn 
Queenhon  rag  us  Ordnance,     . 

Eoniney,  New.    sir  E.  Dering 150 

.     Earl  ■  >f  Hardwicke  &  Lord  Somers,  200 

.    Mr.  Buller, 38 

.    .    Lord  Seaiord'tfc  Mr.  J.  Fitzgerald,   — 

.     Duke  of  Norfolk 110 

,  .    Lord  Grosvenor 106 

tt-egony,    .    .    Mr.  J.  A.  Gordon,  ISO 

Wareham,  .     .    Bight  Hon.  J.  Calcraft,  20 

Handover,  Lord  Carrington 140 

Weobly,     .     .    Marquis  of  Bath, ....  90 

BeatLooe,     .    Mr.  Buller 55 

Whitchurch,  .    Lord  Sidney  and  Sir  S.  Scott,  70 

Winchclsea.    .     Marquis  of  Cleveland, ...  40 

Woodstock,    .     Duke  of  Marlborough,         .        .  400 

Wootton  Bassett,  Earl  of  clarendon  and  Mr.  Pitt,  100 

Yarmouth.     .    The  Holmes  Family,    ...  50 

The  following  was  the  list  of  boroughs 
whicli  would  return  one  member  of  parlia- 
ment each : — 

No.  of  Con- 
Prevailing  Influence. 

Amersham,    .    Mr.  W.  Drake 125 

Arundel,    .    .    Money 450 

Ashburton,     .    Lord  Clinton  and  Sir  L.  V.  Palk.  170 

Bewdley,    .     .     Lord  Littleton 13 

Bodmin,     .    .    Marquis  of  Hertford  &  Mr.  D.  G. 

Gilbert 38 

Bridport,    .    .    Money 340 

ihtppenham, .     Mr   Meald, l:;:, 

■Kneroe,  .    .    Earls  Howe  and  Brownlow,  45 

Cockermouth,     Earl  of  Lonsdale, 

Dorchester,    .     Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Mr,  B. 

Williams 200 

Downton,  .    .    Earl  of  Radnor 60 

Droitwich,      .     I/.rd  Foley 12 

Evesham,  .    .    Bribery, 600 

Grimsby,    .    .    Money, 300 


v.  of  Con 

11  10 

Prevailing  Influence 

i   Vide  la  Warr.  . 

30 

Guildford,  .    . 

1 

. 

.     350 

Huntingdon,  . 

Sandwich, 

.     240 

Ion  and  Patronagi 

.     150 

1 

Duke  of  Northumberland, 

.       15 

Liskeard,   .    . 

Germains, 

.     105 

l  nl  .f  \\  !■  tin. inland, 

30 

Sir  H.  B.  Ncalo,    . 

70 

Marlbo gb, 

bury, 

21 

Marlow, 

Mr.  O.  Williams, . 

Morpeth,    .    . 

Earl  of  Carlyle  and  Mr.  w. 

Ord,     200 

Northallerton, 

Earl  ol  1 1  an  n 1. 

.     200 

Penryn, .    .    . 

M  ■  in  \ 

.     400 

Richmond, 

Rye 

l>r.  Lamb,     . 

.       25 

st   Germains, 

in  I  Si   Germains, 

70 

St.  Ives,      .     . 

.     200 

Sanuich,     .     . 

Money 

Shaftesbury,  . 

Lord  Grosvenor,  . 

.     300 

Sudbury,    .    . 

.     SOO 

Xamworth, 

Lord  Townshcnd  and  Sir  K 

Teel,  300 

Thetford,    .     . 

Duke  of  Grafton  &  .Mr.  A.  Baring,    31 

Thirsk,  .     .    . 

sir  F.  Frankland, 

.       CO 

Totnes,  .    .    . 

Truro,    .    .    . 

Earl  of  Falmouth, 

.       26 

Wallingford,  . 

Money 

.     ISO 

Westbury, 

Sir  E.  A.  Lopez,    . 

.       70 

Wilton,  .    .    . 

Earl  of  Pembroke, 

.       20 

Wycombe.  .     . 

Corporation  and  Sir  J.  D.  King,       65 

"  In  most  of  these  boroughs,"  says  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,  "the  seats  were  sold  by  proprietors. 
Sometimes  they  themselves,  or  some  of  their 
relatives  or  dependants,  were  nominated  to 
represent  them.  Bribery  was  also  practised 
with  little  or  no  reserve  or  concealment  where 
it  was  necessary;  but  in  many  instances  the 
constituency  was  so  dependent  on  the  pro- 
prietor that  no  expenditure  of  this  kind  was 
requisite." 

Sir  J.  Sebright  rose  and  briefly  seconded 
the  motion  for  bringing  in  the  bill.  It.  would  be 
tedious  and  not  altogether  profitable  to  record 
the  course  of  the  long  debate  which  followed, 
tin  mgh  the  account  would  be  illustrative  of 
the  temper  of  the  house  and  the  great  variety 
of  ojoinion,  both  in  the  Lords  and  the  Com- 
mons,  which  served  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  measure  for  fifteen  months,  during  which 
not  only  the  ministry  but  parliament  itself 
underwent  repeated  vicissitudes,  while  the 
country  v.  alarmed  by  repeated 

riots  and  deeds  of  violence.  Among  the  most 
determined   opponents  of  the  measure   were 
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Sir  ('.  Wetherell,  the  Torj  of  the 

hou    ,  who  ured  to  Bupporl  the  policy 

of  the  opposition  by  speaking  against  time; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  Lord  Palmer  ton, 
who  still  professed  to  represent  the  policy  of 
his  former  chief,  Mr.  Canning,  declared  that 

that  great  statesman,  had  he  lived  to  that 
time,  would  at  once  have  apprehended  the 
necessity  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  govern- 
ment were  founded,  and  that  if  limited  plans 
of  parliamentary  reform  had  been  adopted  at 
an  earlier  date  the  extensive  measure  then 
before  the  house  would  not  have  been  de- 
manded. Sir  Robert  Peel  defended  the 
preservation  of  the  close  boroughs  because 
they  facilitated  the  entrance  to  parliament  of 
men  of  ability ;  and  if  by  any  accident,  such 
as  caprice  or  want  of  money,  any  such  man 
were  deprived  of  larger  seats  the  close 
boroughs  received  them  and  secured  their 
invaluable  labours  to  the  party. 

To  this  Mr.  Stanley,  among  other  telling 
remarks,  replied  that  whatever  might  be  the 
talents  of  the  members  thus  admitted  they 
would  not  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  their 
representatives.  On  the  8th  of  March  Mr. 
O'Connell,  who  was  then  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland, 
delivered  a  speech,  which,  by  its  extraordinary 
oratorical  ability,  almost  bewitched  the  house, 
and  moved  even  that  assembly  with  passing 
gusts  of  emotion.  He  gave  his  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  measure,  but  believed  that  it  with- 
held from  Ireland  the  redress  of  those  wrongs 
of  representation  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  it  by  the  union.  He  also  earnestly  ad- 
vocated universal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Hume,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  and 
the  leader  of  the  moderate  Eadicals,  frankly 
declared  that,  radical  reformer  as  he  was,  the 
proposed  plan  much  exceeded  his  expectations. 

Seventy-one  members  spoke  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  after  midnight  on  the  9th  of 
March  when  Lord  John  Russell  rose  to  reply. 

The  motion  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  agreed 
to  without  a  division,  and  on  the  14th  it  was 
read  for  the  first  time  unopposed.  But  it  had 
yet  to  be  fought  for,  and  the  country  itself 
was  divided.  The  majority  of  the  clergy 
were  opposed  to  it,  remembering  the  hostility 


to  the  church  which   had  characterized  the 
revolution  in  France,  and  dreading  a  proposal 
for  disendowment.    The  greater  part  of  the 
moneyed  a    v. ill  as  the  landed  inti  i 
used  their  efforts  to  overthrow  it.  and 
going  representatives  of  commerce  shook  thi  ii 

heads  and  helped  to  support  , 
of  the  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rising  class  of  manufacturers,  the  large  body 
of  shopkeepers  and  traders,  and  the  great 
mass  of  mechanics  and  labourer's  supported  it 
vehemently,  for  though  the  main  part  of  them 
were  not  included  in  the  proposed  franchi 
they  were  intimately  associated  with  the  class 
to  be  benefited,  and  would  therefore  share  in 
some  of  the  advantages  of  an  enlarged  repre- 
sentation. The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
moved  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  carried  by 
one  vote  only — the  vote,  too.  of  Sir  John  Cal- 
craft,  who  was  a  member  of  the  opposition. 
The  result  was  received  with  uproarious  cheers 
from  both  sides — for  the  opposition  felt  that 
when  the  bill  went  into  committee  it  would 
be  at  their  mercy.  The  house  adjourned  for 
the  Easter  recess,  and  reassembled  on  the  12th 
of  April,  when  modifications  of  some  details 
were  made,  after  which  General  Gascoyne 
moved  that  an  instruction  should  be  given  to 
the  committee  on  the  bill — "That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house  that  the  total  number  of 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  returned  to 
parliament  for  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom called  England  and  Wales  ought  not  to 
be  diminished."  Lord  Althorp  said  this 
motion  was  the  first  of  a  series  by  which  it 
was  intended  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  committee.  In  fact,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  still  more  seats  for  enfran- 
chisement than  they  wanted — but  it  was  a 
measure  of  obstruction,  and  after  an  acri- 
monious discussion  it  was  passed  by  a  major- 
ity of  eight. 

The  countercheck  was  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  but  it  was  known  that  the  king 
was  averse  to  this  alternative,  and  the  op- 
position fancied  they  had  effectually  "mated" 
if  not  checkmated  the  government.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  it  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Whamcliffe  to  move  an  address  to  his  majesty 
not  to  dissolve  parliament.     No  time  was  to 
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Hail  Grey  shrank  from  the  1  isk.     P 

Brougham  would  ha 
liess  to  execute  it,  and  !  '  owed  not 

J .nIv  courage  but  extrao  Ev<  ; 

I  been  provided    even  to  the 
urd  the  king  was  at  first  angry,  esj 
1  liancellor  was  obliged  to  coi 
[lie  bad  ordered  the  lit' 
leas  to  escort  his  majesty.    This  en 
who  declared  it  to  1     I 

lerious  infringi 

ative.     But  Brougham  was  so 

ive   in  his  representations  that  only 

[anger  the 

ml   the   throne  itself,  had   induced 

to  take  this  step  or  to  proffer  the 

y  offered,  that  his  majesty 

I,  transferred  his  anger 

rds,  who  were  preparing  to  petition 

ost  exercising  his  royal  authority.    It 

red  that  he  hurried  on  his  robes  to 

iii  the  house,  calling  out,  "Bring  me 

ii  hackney-coach!" — as  though  he  would  not 

rait  for  the  state  carriage.     At  all  events,  he 

eaehed   the  lords  in  semi -state  —  the  life- 

uards  riding  wide  as  an  escort,  the  people 

uzzaing  and  making  a  demonstration,  which 

onvinced  him  of  his  popularity  and  atoned 

or  the  pressure  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 

ected  by  Earl  Grey  and  the  lord-chancellor, 

rom  whom  he  had  parted  in  a  jocular  humour, 

hreatening  them  with  impeachment.     When 

e  reached  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  in  a 

umult,  which  was  barely  hushed  as  he  said, 

n  a  firm  voice,  that  he  had  come  to  prorogue 

Kirliament  prior  to  a  dissolution,   that    he 

light  ascertain  the  sense  of  his  people  on  the 

xpediency  of    making   such   change   in   the 

epresentation  as  circumstances  might  appear 

0  require. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  discussion 

»  as  loud  and  as  bitter,  and  when  the  king 

rrived  the  calm  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  speak- 

Dg  in  a  violent  passion.    All  was  excitement. 

nd  the  nerves  of  the  assembly  seen: 

nought  to  the  highest  pitch.   Parliament  was 

issolved  the  next  day. 

We  may  now  return  for  a  moment  to  some 


of  the  principal  actors  in  the  exciting  scenes 
to  which  wo  have  referred. 

rohn  Eta    1  'I  !  en  intro- 

of  this  history.  Perhap  1 
he  was  on  the  whole,  among  .-ill  the  parliamen- 
tary heroes  of  the  Bcfoi-m  Bill,  the  most  liked 
by  the  people  generally.  There  were  m  J 
reasons  fur  this.  Ee  bore  an  honoured  hi 
toric  name,  and  in  tie-  general  imagination 
liniscence  <>t'  his  illustrious  but 
unfortunate  ancestor  clung  to  him.  Then  lie 
was  a  religious  man,  and  a  domestic  man — all 
11I  will  with  hazy  half-tints  of  recol- 
!  ction  about  the  heroic  Lady  Kussell  of  two 
before.  Besides  all  this,  Lord 
•John  had  been  a  consistent  Liberal,  and 
the  Di  nters,  to  a  man,  remembered  with 
that  he  had  carried  the  repeal  of  the 
hated  Test  and  Corporations  Acts  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  government. 
And  it  was  no  secret  that  his  lordship  was 
I  to  go  farther  on  the  road  toward 
complete  religious  freedom.  No  man  was 
more  liked  as  a  chairman  at  popular  religious 
meetings,  such  as  those  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  and 
so  forth.  In  addition,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  was  a  plain-looking  Englishman, 
with  no  brilliant  qualities.  Short,  almost 
dwarfish  in  person,  he  had  a  large  head  and 
"plucky"  appearance.  When  he  spoke  he  did 
not  dazzle  like  Brougham,  or  even  inspire  the 
immediate  feeling  of  respect  that  Earl  Grey 
did.  When  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  his  hat — which  was  always  very  largo — 
slouched  down  quite  over  his  forehead,  you 
could  see  little  of  his  face  but  the  firm  lips, 
which  had  very  frequently  an  expression  of  dry 
humour  in  them,  though,  indeed,  Lord  John 
was  no  joker.  Nor  was  he  what  could  be 
called  a  good  speaker.  There  was  nothing 
brilliant  about  him.  He  had  written  verse 
{Don  Carlos,  a  tragedy),  history,  and  bio- 
graphy, and  had,  by  the  general, 
unanimous  voice,  failed  in  all.  His  gesture 
has  been  described  as  "cat-like,"  a  sort  of 
pawing  over  the  table,  or  whatever  was  before 
him,  and  he  often  hesitated  for  the  right  word. 
This  was,  in  some  respects,  in  his  favour. 
The  cleverness  of  Brougham  made  him  dis- 
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trusted  and  feared.  So  of  Roebuck,  perhaps, 
and  a  few  others.  They  never  hesitated,  or 
took  you  into  their  confidence  by  a  tacil  admia 
sion  of  inability  to  go  on  fast.  Russell  did, 
and  as  he  was  a  good  man,  a  family  man,  a 
man  who  sympathized  with  "religious"  diffi- 
culties, a  very  intelligent  man,  with  a  partj 
following,  and  always  true  to  his  colours,  the 
people  liked  him.  They  usually  spoke  of  him 
as  "Lord  John,"  and  sometimes  even  as  "little 
Johnny."  On  the  whole,  we  repeat,  he  was 
the  most  heartily  and  simply  tiled  by  the 
people,  though  the  central  figure  of  the  show 
was  Brougham,  whose  speeches  on  the  side  of 
"the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
bill"  drove  people  wild  with  admiration. 

While  Lord  John  Russell  was  thought  of 
with  a  sort  of  familiar  liking,  mingled  with 
respect,  and  strong  confidence  that  he  would 
do  more  for  the  people  some  day,  the  "  veteran 
reformer,"  Earl  Grey,  now  sixty-six  years  old, 
inspired  feelings  of  serious  homage  such  as  it 
is  not  often  given  to  political  heroes  to  receive. 
Though  an  aristocrat  and  an  earl — having  sat 
in  the  upper  house,  indeed,  since  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1807 — Grey  had  beena  thoroughly 
consistent  Liberal.  He  could  make  himself 
sufficiently  formidable  as  a  debater  or  par- 
liamentary critic,  and  though  he  was  a  man 
of  much  ability  as  a  politician,  it  may  per- 
haps be  said  that  the  most  effective  part  of 
the  general  impression  he  made  was  the  moral. 
A  more  dignified,  yet  kindly  presence  than 
his  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  His  name  ex- 
cited the  greatest  enthusiasm  at  the  time  of 
the  struggle,  and  not  less  when  the  victory 
was  won.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  proud 
of  having  an  earl  to  fight  their  battles,  and 
when  Grey  retired  into  private  life,  after  his 
ministry  broke  up  in  1834  upon  the  question 
of  coercion  in  Ireland,  he  carried  with  him 
the  deeply-seated  respect  of  the  nation. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey,  in  1830,  Lord 
Althorp  was  not  a  very  able  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  but  he  did  good  service  in  the  ques- 
tion of  reform.  His  political  life  was  short 
and  peculiar,  and  he  was  an  intensely  English 
Englishman — English  in  a  sense  very  different 


from  that  in  which  it  was  customary  to  apph 
the  word  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Hemayyl 
be  ei  'i  a  -  a  boy  of  five  years  old  on  Etej  noldfl 
canvas — looking  just  a  prophecy  of  what  hi 
afterwards  proved  to  be  both  ai  Harrow  an 
the  university.  He  was  not  the  boy  foi 
these  times,  in  which,  as  Lord  Kimberley  pu 
it,  everybody  i  ither  wants  to  examine  or  U 
be  examined;  but,  with  great  sweetness  an( 
straightforwardness  of  character,  had  a  some 
what  bluff  and  awkward  look,  and  was  mud 
more  fond  of  football,  rackets,  boxing,  am 
hunting  than  of  books.  Without  any  natura 
love  of  study  he  was  ready  to  go  through  an; 
mental  labour  in  his  power,  as  a  matter  o 
honour,  duty,  or  love.  At  Cambridge,  ij 
compliance  with  the  prayers  of  his  mothei 
the  Countess  Spencer,  he  made  himself  thi 
first  man  of  his  year. 

All  hough  he  was  a  good  mathernaticiaj 
and  a  very  strict  accountant,  he  was  personally 
extravagant  in  one  direction — sport;  ani 
what  with  hounds,  stock-breeding,  and  thi 
turf,  was  too  frequently  in  debt.  His  sim 
plicity  of  nature  may  be  judged  of  by  tbj 
boyish  and  totally  irrelevant  remark  he  mad 
after  going  to  Deville,  the  phrenologist 
"Deville  knows  nothing  about  it,"  said  h« 
"for  he  has  not  found  out  my  ruling  passion 
which  is  to  see  sporting  dogs  hunt."  He  wal 
a  daring  rider,  and  one  of  his  shoulder 
continued  in  a  chronic  state  of  dislocation 
After  he  had  given  up  hunting,  he  said  hi 
never  dared  to  steal  a  glance  at  the  hound 
when  out,  for  he  knew  if  he  did  he  shouli 
begin  all  over  again.  As  soon  as  ever  thi 
earldom  devolved  upon  him,  he  quitted  poli 
tical  life,  and  spent  the  whole  remainder  o: 
his  existence  on  his  estates.  A  friend  whi 
went  to  him  with  a  view  of  winning  hin 
back,  found  him,  like  the  honest  Arcadian  hi 
was,  sitting  at  an  open  window,  watching  th( 
sheep  and  lambs  in  his  fields.  And  he  nevei 
again  left  the  country  life  in  which  he  de 
lighted. 

Lord  Althorp — for  by  that  name  wTe  nrusl 
know  him — entered  Parliament  early  in  th< 
century,  and  was  by  some  people  called  i 
pupil  of  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Sir  Francis  Bur 
dett.     lie    was    by   instinct  and    culture  s 
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[liberal,  and  in  financial  matters  a  disciple  of 
Mr.    Huskisson.       He   was   only    i 

fifty,  when,  in  ls::o.  he  became  the 

ider   of    the   Whig    party    in    the 

atly  to  tin'  surprise  of 

I  Peel  and  the  Tories.     It  is  another 

example  of  Althorp's  simplicity  of  character 

that    Ik-  himself  wished    to  see    !■ 

•   r   that    post!      A ii'  1    perhaps    it    i< 
■Bother  that  he  consulted  Harriet  Martineau 
ie  or  more  of  his  bin! 

mnected  with  the 
•   the   Ri  form   Kill  as  thi 
Lord  John  Russell;  but  much  was 
t  Althorp's  fine  temper,  h 
.  and  the   influ 
ami   beautiful   love  of  truth,  along 
ratio"  character 
as  a  country  gentleman,  commanded  in  the 
house.      On  one  occasion,  rising  to  reply  to 
an  effective  speech  of  Croker's,  he  said  he  had 
mislaid  some  calculations  of  his  own.  which 
would  entirely  demolish  Croker's,  but  perhaps 
the  house  would  take  his  word  for  that,  and 
it    the   amendment    in    support   of 
which  Croker  spoke!     The   house  did.     In 
1S34  Althorp's  father  died,   he  himself  be- 
came Earl  Spencer,  and,  of  course,  a 
be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  that  was 
the  signal  for  the  break-up  of  the  Reform 
Whig  ministry.     There  are  those  who  main- 
tain  that   Althorp   was    the    essential    "fly- 
wheel,"  or   steadying   power,   in   the   whole 
Whig  machine,  and  that  after  his  absence  it 
never  went  well. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  of  Lord 
Althorp  without  being  reminded  of  Harriet 
Martineau.  When  site  published  her  very  in- 
genious and  extraordinarily  successful  titles 
in  illustration  of  Political  Economy  it  was  sup- 
posed by  a  large  public  that  in  that  "science" 
the  new  gospel  was  found.  The  excitement 
occasioned  by  her  stories  was  something 
KHrcely  intelligible  to  more  recent  readers. 
Sydney  Smith  admired  her,  waited  upon  her, 
red  her  in  s  i  1  >ud  a  voice  (knowing 
she  was  deaf)  that  she  dropped  her  ear-trum- 

]*t,  and  started   to  the  other  end  of  the  .-.fa, 
out  of  the  way  of — 
Vol.  I. 


i  very  powerful  i   Pith, 

The  li  i  irith," 

as  Byron  called  him.     Brougham  would 
patronized  her,  and  he  made  lai  ge  prom 
emplo)  ing  her  pen,  but  the  promises  came  to 
nothing,  and  she  quarrelled  with  him,  and  with 
the  So<  iety  for  the  I  ful  Know 

.  Foi  holding  back  the  direct!}  political 
..  Ledge"  which  she  held  it  to  be  their  duty 
o  place  at  the  service  of  the  people.  Still,  her 
services  t.i  the  Whigs,  and  to  Liberal  prin- 
ciples generally,  were  great,  and  the  | 
would  have  '•taken  her  up''  to  almost  any 
extent,  if  she   had    let    them.      Great  was  the 

flutter  a  an  in-  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  when  it 
was  known  that  the  born  aristocrat.  Lord 
Althorp,  had  scut  Mr.  Drummond,  who  used 
(she  says)  ••some  pomp  and  preface,"  to  consult 
""the  deaf  girl  from  Norwich"  about  certain 
-  in  his  budget.  The  excitement  hail 
some  very  ludicrous  points.  Moore,  the  poet, 
was  ruthlessly  snubl  ied  by  her,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  his  going  about  iu  society,  telling 
people  that  "the  other  evening  he  was  singing 
to  Miss  Martineau."  In  her  case  the  Whigs 
were  not  ungrateful,  for  they  offered  her  a 
pension  when  she  was  laid  by  with  illness. 
This  she  declined.  Later  in  life  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  her  a  similar  offer,  which  sire  also 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  having  a  modest 
competency  she  had  no  excuse  for  coming 
upon  the  public  purse.  The  short  correspond- 
ence which  took  place  upon  the  subject  was  in 
the  highest  degree  honourable  to  both  p; 
In  referring  to  this  we  have  anticipated  in 
point  of  date,  but  Harriet  Martineau  may  be 
.-aid  to  disappear  from  the  stage  of  general 
history  at  about  the  Reform  era,  and  is  not 
likely  again  to  appear  in  these  pages. 

In  the  parliament  of  1831  Joseph  Hume, 
who,  though  not  a  new  member  (indeed  he 
had  almost  then  earned  his  title  of  "vete- 
ran reformer  " ) ,  was  a  new  power,  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  a  new  career.  It  is  no 
disrespect  either  to  Weymouth  or  Montrose, 
for  both  of  which  he  had  sat.  to  say  that 
Joseph  Hume,  member  for  Middlesex  and 
leader  of  the  Radicals,  had  effected  a  triumph 
and  taken  a  place  which  were  entirely  new. 
6 
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This  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  I 

of  the  elections  surprised  the  Tories  and  pul 

new  strength  into  the  reformers  oul 

Joseph  Hume  did  not  receive  during  his 
Lifetime  anything  near  the  honour  to  which 
he  was  entitled.  He  was  a  very  canny,  quiet, 
unassuming,  determined  Scot,  wh 
watchful  eye  on  the  public  expenditure.  He 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  figures 
in  the  caricatures  of  LB.,  which  by  their 
significance  sometimes  did  the  work  of  many 
leading  articles  and  speeches.  There  he  stood 
scanning  through  his  eye-glass  the  estimates, 
gravely  quoting  with  suppressed  severity  "the 
sum  tottle  of  the  whole."  But  the  artist,  by 
instinct  or  intention,  or  both,  contrived  to 
express  in  the  head  and  face  the  imperturb- 
able conscientiousness  of  the  man. 

Joseph  Hume  did  much  more  than  give  his 
mind  to  "  the  sum  tottle  of  the  whole."  He 
began  life  as  a  surgeon,  and  served  in  the 
Mahratta  war  at  the  very  time  when  Wel- 
lington was  fighting  at  Assaye.  He  did  his 
native  country  great  and  unobtrusive  service 
while  in  India,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
a  fortune.  This  enabled  him  to  increase  his 
culture  by  travel  on  the  Continent.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hume  was 
a  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  man.  Both  in 
parliament  and  out,  he  devoted  much  labour 
to  the  cause  of  education,  including  the  pro- 
motion of  scholastic  institutions  for  adults; 
and  it  was  to  his  untiring  efforts  that  the 
public  owed  the  complete  opening  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,  the  British  Museum,  and  other 
places  of  intelligent  relaxation  or  refresh- 
ment. 

At  an  early  date  in  his  career  the  Greeks 
had  foimd  out  his  value,  and  he  was  patted  on 
the  back  by  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Unfortu- 
nately men  as  influential  as  1  [1 
.  thought  it  becoming  to  oppose  his  efforts  to 
reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  Castle- 
reagh  with  his  usual  stupidity  compared  him 
to  harlequin  and  clown. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  Mr.  Hume 
was  treated  with  more  consideration.  During 
that  portion  of  the  struggle  for  reform  in  the 
parliamentary  representation  with  which  we 


are  concerned  his  labours  were  unexamplei 
■  I  in  Lther  time,  money,  nor  strengfl 
.•mil  risked  something  of  his  good  i 
the  Toiies  accused  him  of  packing  off  Liber; 
r  the  constituencies,  proper] 
. . '  i  icli  were  "uncoustiti 
tional."  The  sum  of  the  matter  was  that  i 
those  trying  days  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hum 
irywhere  felt,  and  the  more  moderaj 
Liberals  began  decisively  to  feel  that  he  reaii 
was  a  person  of  some  importance.  Office  1 
refused,  and  he  poured  out  his  time  an 
money  like  water  in  behalf  of  the  people, 
would  not  be  easy,  if  it  were  even  possible,  1 
find  a  more  disinterested  public  man.  H 
quietness  (to  which  reference  has  already  bel 
made)  was  so  great  as  to  make  him  a  natur, 
subject  for  a  joke  of  a  certain  kind.  S 
Robert  Peel  at  one  time  challenged  Dr.  Lusl 
ington,  and  immediately  afterwards  M 
Hume,  for  some  totally  inoffensive  word 
General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  the  member  f< 
Westminster,  was  anything  but  a  humoris 
but  he  made  Sir  Robert's  challenge  to  Hun 
the  text  of  a  short  rebuke  which  is  wort 
quoting : — "The  right  honourable  gentleman 
said  Evans,  "  is  a  regular  fire-eater.  First  1 
sends  a  hostile  message  to  an  ecclesiastic; 
judge,  and  then  he  challenges  that  entire] 
peaceful  and  prudent  gentleman  Mr.  Hume 
and  I  sincerely  advise  the  pacific  member  f< 
Durham  (this  was  Mr.  Pease  the  Quaker)  1 
be  careful  of  his  words,  or  as  sure  as  fate  1 
will  be  the  next  person  called  out  by  the  wa 
like  minister."  Mr.  Hume  did  so  much  f( 
the  people  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  him  ; 
near  a  living  figure  as  possible,  and  perha] 
this  sketch  may  help  his  name,  when  it  recuj 
in  these  pages,  to  some  of  the  homage  to  whic 
it  is  entitled,  but  which  it  has  too  frequent! 
missed. 

The  dissolution  of  parliament  was  greete 
with  popular  rejoicing,  and  in  London  the  pul 
lie  excitement  reached  to  a  pitch  that  may  we 
■  Hied  the  anti-refornlers  in  parliamen 
and  especially  the  opposing  members  of  tli 
House  of  Lords.  The  city  was  illuminatec 
and  the  lord-mayor  being  unable  to  prever 
this  sign  of  political  triumph,  acted  with  con 
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1   | 
his  authority.     But  the  iw. 
lourad  lamps  in  the  windows  were 

if  the  householders,  since  it  was  pretty  well 

■dished.      In   the   city,  however,  all  went 

well;  but   at  the  • 
iuown  anti-reformers  abstained  on  principle 
toiu    illuminating,  the  windows  were  ruth- 
essly  smashed  by  the  surging  crowd  which 
feed  the  streets.     Mr.  Baring's  dwelling  wa  • 

E  missiles,  and  at  Aj 
ey  House  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  to  eu- 
lure  not  only  the  destruction  of  nearly  every 
jane  of  glass  which  looked  upon  the  streets, 
nit  the  howls  and  execrations  of  a  for 
nob.  Happily  there  was  no  serious,  or  at  any 
•ate  no  general,  riot,  for  the  election,  it  was 
the  passing  of  the  bill. 
During  that  election,forwhichboth  parties  had 
to  prepare,  the  condition  of  the  country  was  far 
more  alarming.  In  the  fourteen  days  during 
which  the  poll  -was  kept  open  enormous  sums 
[>f  money  were  spent  in  bribery  and  treating, 
and  the  candidates  were  returned  amidst 
scenes  of  the  utmost  riot,  drunkenness,  and 
Is  tilled  the  streets,  processions 
■arched  hither  and  thither  with  bands  and 
banners,  and  the  whole  populations  of  the 
towns  seemed  to  be  wrought  to  a  fever, 
increased  1  ly  the  unusual  sultriness 
of  the  weather.  There  were,  however,  some 
notable  instances  of  a  determination  on  the 
port  of  reformers  to  abolish  the  corrupt  prac- 

h  prevailed.  One  instance  was  that 
of  a  body  of  East  Kentish  men  who  had 
arranged  to  march  to  Maidstone  to  the  pi  ". 
and  to  sleep  in  a  barn  on  the  road  rather  than 
put  their  candidate  t<>  any  expense.  There- 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  temper  of  the 

for  the  number  of  reformers  returned 
gave  the  ministry  a  large  majority.  On  the 
14th  of  June  parliament  was  opened  by  com- 
i  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  though  himself 

an   anti-reformer,   was   unanimous! 
speaker.     On  the  21s1  formally 

inaugurated  the  session,  and  as  he  returned 
to  St.  James's  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
applause  as  "the  patriot  king."    No  time  was 


.'.in  Russell 

again  ■  ■  ™>g 

lined,  "for  the  purpose  of 

form  which  in  their  opinion  is 
i  maintain  unimpaired  the 

■  ity  of  1  oth 

;  liber- 

'     nature 

tion  which   had  formerly   ! 

shown    to-  the    bill    he    said:    ''Neither   the 

taunts  nor  the  jeers  which  marked  the  first 

i  m  of  the  measure;  nor  the  misrepresen- 

and  the  libels  bj 

to  disfigure  it;  nor  the  firm,  and  able, 
in  which  men  of  talent  i 
honour  had  thought  it  then- duty  to  givi 
nor  those  more  dangerous  weapons — those  un- 
warrantable and  slanderous  imputation    I 
the  sovereign  had  an  opinion  on  it  diffi 
from  his  constitutional  advisers — none  of 
obstacles  have  prevented  the  sovereigi  . 
ministers,  and  the  people  from  steadily  pursu- 
ing an  object  which  they  considered  ought  to 
be  deai-  at  once  to  all  those  who  loved  the  an- 
cient ways  of  the  constitution,  and  to  all  those 
who  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people."  After  some  modifications  of  details 
had  been  announced,  the  bill  was  read  a  first 
time  without  opposition.      As  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  (the  4th  of  July)  drew  near, 
the  excitement  was  tremendous.     The  house 
1  its  approaches  were  filled  with  expec- 
tant members  and  an  expectant  crowd.     The 
discussion  lasted  three  nights,  till  five  o'cloi  '. 
on  the  nioming  of  the  7th.    The  second  read- 
ing wi     i       i    ii.'   ;  i  majority  of  13G. 

But  when  the  bill  went  into  committee  the 
!  i      ry  ]    ssiible  artifice  of  ob- 
P  -  the  leader, 

but  his  antagonism  was  less  factious  than  that 
of  his  followers,  and  though  he  more  than 
exhausted  all  the  arguments  that  could  be 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  his  repre- 
sentations were  not  mere  talking  against  time. 
Between  the  12th  and  the  27th  of  Jul;. 

ii  18  times,  Praed  22  times,  Pelhani 
28  times,  and  Wetherell,  the  able  but  blatant 
obstructionist,  5s  times.  It  was  an  organized 
system,  and  the  work  of  wearisome  opposition 
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for  the  purpose  of  tiring  ou1  the  ministry 
lasted  til]  the  13th  of  September,  the  Bit- 
tings  on  the  Reform  Bill  alone  occupying 
eight  hours  each  evening.  'IV 5 debat  on  thi 
report  and  some  slighl  alterations  wei    n    d 

i cupj  another  week,  but  on  the  evening 

of  the  L9th  the  third  reading  was  to  come  on, 
and  a  call  was  made  for  every  mi  mbertobein 
his  scat.  A  large  numberof  the  anti-reformers, 
expecting  a  long  discussion, lagged  behind.  Sir 
.1.  Scarlett  attempted  to  speak  against  time  to 
allow  the  rest  an  opportunity  of  reaching  their 
places,  but  he  sat  down  amidst  great  shouts 
of  divide,  and  the  division  was  at  once  taken. 
There  were  but  171  members  present,  and  the 
liill  was  read  a  third  time  by  a  majority  of  55 
-  the anti-ref ormerswho  rushed  in  when  it  was 
too  late  being  received  with  peals  of  derisive 
laughter.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  bill 
passed  (this  time  with  a  full  house)  by  345 
against  239.  The  question  then  was,  What 
will  the  lords  do?  and  it  was  soon  answered. 
Solemnly  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Russell,  fol- 
lowed by  a  hundred  reformers,  carried  the  bill 
to  the  bar  of  the  upper  house  ;  solemnly  it  was 
received,  but  the  anti-reforming  peers  had  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds.  Lord  Eldon  had 
said  with  well-marked  meaning  that  he  would 
do  his  duty,  and  his  age  and  long  term  of  office 
gave  his  assertion  weight  and  influence.  On  the 
3d  of  October  Earl  Grey,  calm,  and  with  a  noble 
dignity,  stood  up  to  speak,  but  for  a  moment 
was  overcome  by  agitation,  for  the  fate  of  the 
country  seemed  to  be  in  the  balance.  He 
appealed  to  the  bishops  speciallyand  earnestly, 
but,  as  they  conceived,  with  a  scarcely-con- 
cealed menace,  when  he  said,  "I  especially  beg 
the  spiritual  portion  of  your  lordships  to 
pause  and  reflect.  The  prelates  of  the  empire 
have  not  a  more  firm  friend  than  I.  But  if 
this  bill  should  be  thrown  out  by  a  narrow 
majority,  and  the  scale  should  be  turned  by 
their  votes,  what  would  be  their  situation? 
Let  them  set  their  houses  in  order."  The  last 
words,  if  they  were  an  intentional  quotation 
from  Scripture,  were  either  menacing  or  un- 
fortunate, for  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  is, 
"  for  thou  must  die  and  not  live."  Probably, 
and  especially  judging  from  his  manner  after- 
wards, he  used  the  words  as  a  proverbial  say- 


ing without  thinking  of  the  context;  but  the 
bishops  knew  so  well  what  followed,  that  the 
| ■  1 1 « ■ ; i  c  wa    aft i  i  war. I    made  I  In  .  ubjecl  oi  ai  I  i 

monious  and  angrj  reference.  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe,  a  moderate  opponent,  replied,  and  at 

once  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  Lofl 
Melbourne  gave  it  a  rather  languid  suppofl 
for, as  he  aekiM>w  ledged,  he  had  opposed  n  I  rfl 
as  much  as  any  man.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  of  course  immovable.  The  ne\t  day 
Brougham  delivered  a  speech,  a  masterpiefl 
of  earnest  eloquence,  which  drew  expression 
of  admiration  from  Lyndhurst,  who,  however, 
spoke  strongly  against  "the  revolutionary  vio- 
lence of  the  measure."  On  the  8th  of  October 
Earl  Grey  rose  to  reply,  and  his  address  was 
applauded  even  by  his  foes  for  its  evident 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  but  at  past 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  lords  threw 
out  the  bill. 

The  news  went  through  the  country  like 
flame;  and  but  for  the  wise  reticence  of  thfl 
ministry,  and  the  belief  of  the  people  that  (he 
government  would  never  yield,  there  would 
have  been  a  revolution,  and  the  throne  itself 
would  have  paid  for  the  opposition  of  the 
anti-reforming  peel's.  Happily  not  one  leader 
of  the  reform  party  raised  an  insurrectionary 
cry.  The  shops  were  closed  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  the  church  -  bells  were 
muffled.  In  one  district  at  least  it  was  de- 
cided to  keep  a  fast  day.  A  large  number  of 
the  reformers  in  the  house  held  a  meeting  to 
express  their  resolution  to  stand  by  the  minis- 
try. The  common  council  of  the  city  did  the 
same.  All  over  the  country  great  assemblies 
were  called  and  violent  speeches  were  made. 
The  French  had  just  set  about  abolishing  the 
hereditary  peerage,  and  it  was  boldly  hinted 
that  their  example  might  well  be  followed  in 
England.  There  was  a  sudden  and  alarming 
run  upon  the  bank  for  gold.  Even  while  the 
debate  was  going  on  in  the  House  of  Lords 
there  had  been  enormous  meetings  of  the 
political  unions  iu  the  midland  counties.  The) 
number  that  attended  at  one  of  these  meetings 
was  estimated  at  not  less  than  100,000,  and 
several  radical  members  of  parliament  were 
amongst  the  speakers.  A  resolution  was  passed 
to  pay  no  more  taxes  till  the  bill  became  law. 
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homage  and  thanks  to  Lord  John 
toaaell  and  Lord  Althorp  were  passed,  and  a 
rotation  to  address  the  king  praj  in 
ceate  new  peers, 
lie  bill. 

no  sooner  known  that  th 
•ith  twenty-one  bishops  in  the  majority,  had 
[HOwnout  the  bill  than  public meel  ing 
^spring  up  "u(  of  the  ground  iinsummoned 
oarl\  all  over  England.  Not  only  « I i « 1  the 
nunon  council  of  the  city  of  London  hold  an 
ssenihly  at  Guildhall  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
at  there  was  another  meeting  of  the  leading 
Urchants  and  bankers  at  tin' Man-inn  Hon  e. 

-  which  the  corporation  voted  to 
lie  king  was  carried  up  by  an  assemblage  of 
ople.  The  "viler  sort"  in  the  mob 
pfeulted  Apsley  House,  unhorsed  the  Duke 
t  Cumberland,  and  committed  other  acts  of 
ioleiice.  These  ami  similar  matters  led  to 
neh  angry  discussions  in  both  houses  that  on 
ha  if  qh  of  ( (ctober  the  king  again  came  down 
nd  prorogued  parliament. 

In  the  royal  speech  the  following  passa  ■■■ 
ccurrcd : — "The  anxiety  which  has  been  so 

manifested  by  my  people  for  the 
esomplishment  of  a  constitutional  reform  in 
he  Commons  House  of   Parliament  will,   I 

regulated  by  a  due  sense  of  the 

of  onler  and  moderation  in  their 

To   the   consideration   of  this 

question    the  attention  of  parlia- 

nent  must  necessarily  again  be  called  at  the 

pining  of  the  ensuing  session  ;  and  you  may 

1  of  my  unaltered  desire  to  promote 
ts  settlement  by  such  improvements  in  the 
presentation  as  may  he  found  necessary  for 
ing  to  my  people  the  full  enjoyment 
f  their  rights,  which,  in  combination  with 
hose  of  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  are 
agential  to  the  support  of  our  free  constitu- 

Xhe   violence  of    the  political    assemblies 

mewhal   abated,  the  anti-reformers 

to  believe  that  a  reaction  was  setting 

a     but,  in  truth,  a  more  formidable 

ation    was    being   completed,   and    political 

i  med  all    ovi  r  the  1 

i  I  of  October  Sir    Francis  Burdett 

>residcd  over  a  great  assembly  of  the  inliabi- 


ders  of   London  who  met  for  the 

ombining  in  a  national  political 
ion, 

Not   only  the  .king  but  the  ministry  felt 
rable  uneasiness  al  the  proceedings  of 
.  ami  on  the  2d  of  November  a 
proclamation  was  issued  declaring  them  to  be 
There  was  siiilicien!  reason  for  dis- 
quietude, for  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
alarming  disturbance    had  continued,  and  two 
terrible  events  served   to     how  that  the  whole 
framework   of   society    was   menaced    by   the 

opportunity  afforded  to  ruffianly  mobs,  who, 

in  the  name  of  political  agitation,  were  ready 
to  defy  the  law  and  to  introduce  a  reign  of 
terror.  The  first  of  these  was  a  riol  at  Not- 
tingham, where  the  ancient  castle, — sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Colonel  and  Lucy  Hutchison, 
who  had.  as  we  all  remember,  held  it  for  "the 
Houses  and  the  Lord''  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well,— was  tired  by  a  mob.  Ministers  of  re- 
ligion and  other  influential  persons  did  their 
best  to  control  the  ruffianly  portion  of  the 
excited  popidace,  and  while  daylight  la 
they  were  largely  successful,  but  when  the 
autumnal  darkness  had  descended  in  the  city 
the  castle  was  furiously  attacked.  A  living 
writer  and  painter  has  described  the  scene  in 
a  few  telling  sentences: — "Towards  night," 
writes  Mr.  Josiah  Gilbert,  whose  parents  lived 
on  the  spot,  "the  evil  element  in  the  mob 
predominated,  and  as  darkness  fell  the  rush 
of  thousands  filled  the  streets  leading  to  the 
castle,  which,  as  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  a  Tory  of  Tories,  was  a  tempting 
object  for  popular  vengeance.  The  ancient 
lodge  gates  were  broken  in,  the  lofty  terrace 
was  speedily  thronged,  and  to  the  watel 
on  the  roof  of  the  Castlegate  House,  well 
placed   for  commanding  the  scene,  the  dark 

i E  the  great  building  was  speedily  lit  up 

with    lurid    flashes.     Lights    gleamed    from 
window  after  window,  and.  presently,  tongues 
of   fire  leaped   out  amidst   shouts   and   yells 
ing  the  air  as  the  flames  did  the  dark- 
Tin  n  followed  era  b  I    molten 
lead  began  to  pour  from  the  roof,  and  the 
odour  of  burning  cedai  wood  pent  trated  every- 
where, lasting,  indeed,  many  days.     It  was  a 
I  grievous  sight." 
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The  Duke  i      ■  had  the  satisfa 

nntryforthe 

But  far  more  terrible  were  the  outrages 
committed  in  the  still  notorious  riots  at  Bristol, 
when,  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  uncom- 
ind  eccentric  Sir  Charles  Wei 

thither  to  open  the  assizes  as  recorder 
of  that  city,  where  the  mob  was  perha] 

t  and  most  turbulent  in  England.  The 
majority  of  the  vast  crowd  who  thronged  the 
;  3  knew  little,  and  probably  cared  little, 
about  the  Reform  Bill.  They  consisted  of  the 
lowest  and  most  dangerous  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  their  objects  were  robbery,  the 
destruction  of  property,  and  the  subversion  of 
all  order.  From  every  sordid  street  and  alley, 
from  every  pothouse  and  infamous  den,  the 
worst  characters  came  trooping  forth  in  hot 
haste,  ready  for  any  mischief.  Two  troops  of 
the  14th  Dragoons  were  marched  into  the 
cattle-market,  one  troop  of  the  3d  Dragoons 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  jail,  while  a  body 
of  special  constables  assembled  hi  the  area  of 
the  Exchange.  At  Totterdown  Sir  Charles, 
as  he  entered  the  sheriff's  carriage,  was  greeted 
with  yells,  groans,  and  hisses.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  constables,  but  the  carriage  was 
pelted  with  dirt  and  stones  all  the  way  to  the 
city.  While  he  sat  at  the  Guildhall  the  pro- 
ngs were  interrupted  by  clamour,  and  he 
had  afterwards  to  make  his  way  in  the  mayor's 
carriage  to  the  Mansion-house  through  streets 
filled  by  a  sullen  and  threatening  concourse  of 
rioters.  He  had  nb  sooner  entered  the  building 
than  missiles  were  flung  at  the  windows,  and 
on  one  man  being  arrested  there  was  a  cry, 
"To  the  Back!"  "To  the  Back!"  the  Back  being 
a  quay  where  piles  of  faggots  were  stacked. 
Six  hundred  men  returned  armed  with  blud- 
geons, with  which  they  attacked  and  severely 
beat  the  constables.  Towards,  evening  the 
mayor,  appearing  at  one  of  the  windows  and 
threatening  to  read  the  riot  act  and  send  for 
the  troops,  was  assailed  with  large  stones;  and 
when  he  afterwards  returned  with  other  magis- 
trates and  read  the  act  he  was  pelted  still 
more  furiously;  the  constables  were  driven  in, 
and  the  building  itself  was  furiously  attacked 
amidst  yells  and  shouts  of  "  Give  us  the  re- 


corder, and  we'll  murder  him!"  The  hom 
en  into,  it  principal  i-oorus  sacke< 
the  furniture  broken,  and  the  floors  covere 
with  the  stones  Hung  at  ihu  constables,  wa 
however,  kept  the  mob  at  bay  by  fights 
from  behind  mat  d    piles  of   chaJ 

and  tables.  The  street  was  barri. 
stones,  and  the  iron  railings  torn  from  tl 
front  of  the  building.  Sir  Charles  WetherJ 
contrived  to  escape  by  the  roof,  whence  1 
reached  the  stable-yard  and  exchanging  clotlu 
with  a  friend  passed  through  the  crowd  u] 
detected,  and  the  same  night  obtained  a  pos 
chaise  which  carried  him  to  Newport.  E 
this  time,  however,  the  whole  city  seemed  I 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  infuriate  mob.  Colon 
Brereton,  in  command  of  the  14th,  led  h 
troops  through  Queen's  Square,  after  receivir 
the  orders  of  the  mayor  to  clear  the  street 
but  he  was  himself  a  "  reformer,"  and  wit 
criminal  feebleness  refrained  from  using  vigo 
ous  measures,  contenting  himself  with  direc 
ing  his  men  to  "  ride  through "  the  rioters  ar 
walk  them  away.  This  monstrous  farce  wi 
ineffectual  except  to  impress  the  rioters  wil 
an  opinion  that  the  soldiers  were  inclined 
be  on  their  side.  Captain  Gage  of  the  141 
was  less  inclined  to  deal  gently  with  ther 
and  charged'  with  a  line  of  swordsmen  aloi 
the  principal  streets.  The  mob  was  scatter© 
and  for  a  time  this  seemed  to  have  a  got 
effect.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Some  of  tl 
rioters  had  been  arrested  and  placed  in  the  ja: 
Colonel  Brereton  removed  the  pickets  from  tl 
Mansion-house,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  ha 
shaken  hands  with  some  of  the  ringleader 
and  was  favourable  to  their  cause.  The  ri 
became  an  insurrection.  The  Mansion-houi 
was  re-entered;  the  valuable  glass,  china,  mi 
rors,  and  furniture  were  destroyed;  the  win 
cellars  plundered,  and  the  wine  was  hand! 
about  till  numbers  of  men  were  in  a  di-unkc 
frenzy.  The  mayor,  a  little  nervous  man,  pi 
on  a  woman's  dress,  scrambled  over  the  roo 
of  the  houses,  and  went  to  summon  the  citizen 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  cot 
stables.  From  churches  and  chapels  order! 
householders  were  summoned  to  aid  in  pr 
venting  the  destruction  of  the  city;  but  Colon 
Brereton  still  refused  to  fire  on  the  now  frant 
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.ned  his  soldiers  from  offering 
tal  check  to  the  outrages  which  they 
!.    At  a  little  after  mid-day  they  had 

:he  contents  of  a  smith's  shop — had 
armed  the  Bridewell,  i 
id  Bet  the  prison  itself  on  fire.     They  thi  a 
nest  on   to  the  jail,  forced  the  doors  with 

ad  tools  taken  from  a  large  ware- 
I   released  a  hundred  and 
By  this  time  several  well-dressed 
bteleaders  had  taken  the  direction  of  some 
E  the  insurgents;  the  tread-mill  was 
i  benches 
f  the  prison  chapel  were  saturated  with  some 
ble  liquid  and  set  on  fire ;  the  flames 
whole  building,  and  were  so  fierce 
the  stonework  was  calcined.     The 
mb'erland  Basin  was  burned 
.own.    Another  prison  at  Lawford's  Gate  was 
ired.      The   vice-president   of    the    political 
mion,  who  had  endeavoured  to  disperse  the 
.  Hlimended  that  the  bridges  should 
J  swung  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  mob 
left,  on  an  island  where  they  would 
is ;  but  all  was  dismay  and  demorali- 
zation.    The  citizens  were  too  few  to  stem 
he  fury  of  the  populace,  and  still  Brereton 
■efused  to  recall  his  troop  which  he  had  ordered 
o  withdraw.     A  spirit  store  was  plundered, 
md  then  in  a  fresh  access  of  fury  a  crowd 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  broke  their 
ivav  in  almost  immediately.   The  fire  from  the 
kpehen  grate  was  heaped  on  the  furniture 
md  thrust  into  the  feather-beds,  which  were 
u;  the  rooms  were  plundered ;  the 
who  attempted  some  resistance,  were 
it,  and  the  building  was  quickly  in 
flames,  but  the  old  Saxon  chapter-house  ad- 
joining would  not  burn,  though  valuable  books 
land  records  were  destroyed.     The  mob  was 
now  not  only  furious  but  mad  drunk.     The 
mansion-house   was   fired    from   below,  and 
rioters  carousing  in  the  upper  rooms  had  all 
escape  cut  off  by  the  burning  staircases,  and 
perished   before  they  could  find  a  way  out. 
The  whole  city  seemed  to  be  threatened  with 
destruction.     A  short  notice  only  w'as  given 
for  people  known  to  be  Tones  to  remove  their 
ud  then  armed  gangs  entered,  and 
.:ug  on  such  valuables  as  could  be 


carried    away  made   huge    bonfires  of   furni- 
ture and  woodwork,  an I  accelerated  the  pro- 
of   the   flames    with    trains    of    turpen- 
tine poured  u]  or  by 

ring  the  walls  with  some  ignitibl  , 
brought  for  the  purpose.      A  whole  side  of 

djacent  back  si 
were  burning.     By  midnight  of  that  dii 

the   thunder  of   falling  houses,  the 

Lire  of  the  flames,  the  red  pall  of  smoke 

the  city,  the  roars  and  curses 

of  the  crowd,  the  yells  of  the  plunderers  who 

red  from  parapet  to  roof,  or  only 
on  their  mad  course  to  hold  a  wild  carouse, 
and  so  fell  in  the  red  ruin  which  they  had 
amidst  the  crash  of  beams  and  ceilings, 
formed  a  scene  that  lived  in  the  memory  of 
the  spectators  for  many  a  long  year.  The 
members  of  families  thrust  from  their  homes 
and  beggared  by  the  wanton  destruction  of 
their  property,  looked  in  vain  for  aid.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  tables  dragged  from  the 
diniug-roomj  of  the  houses  were  loaded  with 
rare  wines,  spirits,  and  rich  food,  and  the 
vilest  part  of  the  population  sat  there  on 
costly  chairs  and  couches  drinking,  scream- 
ing, and  shouting  imprecations  and  ol 
jests.  Costly  articles  of  plate  and  valuable 
pieces  of  furniture  were  sold  to  any  1 
for  a  few  shillings,  or  were  wantonly  de- 
stroyed. 

Colonel  Brereton  had  gone  to  bed  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  but  at  last  reluctantly  let 
the  dragoons  return.  Directly  a  really  deter- 
mined charge  was  made  the  mobs  in  the 
streets  gave  way,  though  they  still  fancied 
the  soldiers  were  with  them,  and  shouted  as 
they  had  shouted  throughout  this  hideous 
carnival  for  "the  king  and  reform."  But 
with  early  morning  arrived  the  14th  from 
Keynsham,  commanded  by  Major  Beckwith, 
a  very  different  kind  of  officer.  The  soldiers 
keep  no  scabbards  on  their  swords  now.  and  as 
they  swooped  down  upon  a  band  of  plunderers 
outside  the  ruin  of  the  bishop's  house  their 
sabres  slash  deep.  Another  minute  or  two  and 
theyare  in  the  square  cutting  down  a  dozen  ruf- 
fians who  surround  the  statue  of  William  ill. 
The  mob  is  pursued  along  the  "Back,"  and  the 
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troops  wheel  swiftly  through  the     i i  and 

along  the  "<  irove.       \  man  al   I  lie  i  ad  of  a 

court  make  i  a     iiati  h    il   a  dra n's  bridle 

and  his  head  is.severed  from  bisTjody;  another, 
urging  the  mob  to  stand  firm  and  pell  the 
troops,  shares  the  same  awful  fate.  The  citi 
zens  rally.  Five  thousand  men  with  staves 
and  with  strips  of  while  linen  on  their  arms 
to  distinguish  them,  come  to  support  the  sol- 
diers. The  crews  of  vessels  are  mustered;  tl  e 
pensioners  are  enrolled;  the  mob,  which  has 
broken  into  separate  crowds,  is  separately  di  i 
parsed,  fresh  troops  and  companies  of  yeo- 
manry pom-  in,  the  men  encamp  in  the  streets. 
By  Monday  the  riot  is  at  an  end,  and  parties 
are  formed  to  search  for  the  plundered  pro- 
perty, and  for  the  killed  and  maimed  lying 
amidst  the  ruins.  No  fewer  than  five  hundred 
wretched  rioters  perished,  and  hundreds  were 
seriously  wounded  or  otherwise  injured.  Of  a 
hundred  and  two  prisoners  tried  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  1832,  eighty-two  were  convicted, 
five  hung,  a  large  number  transported,  and 
others  imprisoned  with  hard  labour.  Colonel 
Brereton,  during  his  trial  by  court-martial, 
went  home  and  shot  himself  through  the  heart. 
The  city  of  Bristol  never,  it  is  said,  really  re- 
covered the  blow,  and  the  loss  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  West  Indian  trade  by  the  sub- 
sequent abolition  of  slavery  considerably 
reduced  its  commercial  position. 

But  people  would  inquire  whether  these 
calamities  might  not  have  been  averted  but 
for  the  obstinate  antagonism  of  the  Tory  lords 
to  the  popular  demand  for  a  reformed  parlia- 
ment, and  the  cry  was  no  longer,  "What  will 
the  House  of  Lords  do?" — but,  "What  shall  be 
done  with  the  House  of  Lords?"  They  still 
held  out,  and  in  the  great  commercial  and 
industrial  centres  the  assemblies  of  reformers 
again  met  in  large  numbers, 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  the  clay  on  which 
parliament  reassembled  after  the  Easter  recess, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  lords  again  threw 
out  the  bill,  the  great  Midland  meeting  was 
held  at  Birmingham.  There  were  present 
150;000  men,  with  two  hundred  bands  of 
music  and  seven  hundred  flags.  The  position 
selected  for  this  meeting  was  ou  or  below  the 
slope  of  a  hill.     When  a  trumpet  had  blown 


I"/  silence  thi    1 1 loi Itii  ude  united  in 

ing the   o-called  national  hymn: — 

,     '  'Ml       '.  .    I   !  ■    ,  ■ 

Quid:  ; 

We  come!  wi  me!  wo  come! 

To  do  I  be  glo i    i  ork  of  all : 

Ami  Ii.ii  k!  we  raise  from 

The  sacred  watchword  Liberty! 

"Goil  i    our   u.i.1. ■!  from  field,  from  w: 

plough,  from  anvil,  and  from  loom 
our  oountrj  '    rights  to  save, 
And  speak  .1  tyrant  facl  ion's  doom. 
And  hark1  we  ra    i   &         i  a  to  sea 
The   aori  d  watchword  Liberty! 

"God  is  our  guide!  no  swords  we  draw, 
We  kindle  not  war's  battle  fires: 
Viy  union,  justice,  reason,  law, 

We  claim  the  birthright  of  oui 
We  raise  the  watchword  Liberty  ! 
We  will,  we  will,  we  will  be  free 

It  was  part  of  the  proceedings  that  these 
men  recited  the  following  vow,  the  fugleman, 
so  to  speak,  being  a  Mr.  Salt: — "With  unbro- 
ken faith,  through  every  peril  and  privation, 
we  here  devote  ourselves  and  our  children  to 
our  country's  cause."  With  uncovered  heads 
these  men  pronounced  the  vow.  Many  a  man, 
truly  patriotic  too,might  hesitate  at  "devoting! 
his  "children"  as  well  as  himself  (and  of  course, 
his  wife)  to  the  object,  of  attaining,  say  the 
ten  millionth  part  of  a  voice  in  the  legislature, 
and  even  that  uttered  at  second-hand;  but  these 
men  were  rudely  in  earnest. 

In  some  places  they  recommended  a  refusal 
to  pay  taxes  till  the  Beforni  Bill  was  passed. 
In  London  the  political  union  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Joseph  Hume  pretty  strongly 
hinted  that  the  ultimate  consequences  of  a 
continued  disregard  of  the  popular  demand 
might  be  "the  utter  extinction  of  the  privi- 
leged classes."  There  was  but  one  course  for 
the  ministry  beside  resignation,  and  they  wei'e 
pledged  to  the  country  not  to  resign  while 
there  was  any  other  course  open  to  them.  It 
was  determined  to  ask  the  king  to  exercise  his 
royal  prerogative  and  to  create  as  many  new 
peers  as  would  suffice  to  give  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  bill  in  the  upper  house.  It  was 
an  extreme  measure,  for  the  number  of  new 
peers  would  be  considerable;  and  his  majesty 
hesitated,  was  afraid,  and  after  deliberating, 
declined.    The  ministry  resigned  the  next  day, 
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;uk1   there  was  another  political    hurricane. 

It'  a  Tory  government   could   be  formed   it 

would  be  in  opposition  to  the  majority  oi  the 

1  i  d  where  were  the  sup- 

I  om  I    The  political  ass tiona 

hundreds  of  new  members;  Lord 
liyndhurst  was  commissioned  by  his  majesty 
to  endeavour  to  form  a  ministry,  but  no  one, 
not  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  could  ven- 

accept    the  responsibility,  and    Sir 

lined    I :cupy  a  position 

Bach  would  have  been  loss  consistent  and 

■sous  than  that  which  he  consented 

to  till  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  Catholic 

emancipation.      \:  was  evident  that  the  king 

-i  nt  to  create  a  number  of  nev<  p  i  i  . 
or  that  the  House  of  I. onls  must  give  way. 
After  son  w  of   resistance,  dur- 

ing which  Lord  Wharneliffe  and  a  few  peers 

.'.  ed  him  became  known  as  "waverers  " 
or  "trimmers,"  and  were  of  great  importance, 
the   bill  was  again  introduced   and   brought 
forward  for  second  reading,  some  of  the  lords 
ing  that  they  would  vote  for  it  on  the 
understanding  that  certain  alterations  would 
lie  made  in  committee;  others,  like  the  Bishop 
to    go   with    the    re- 
formers for  "the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  no- 
thebill;'1  and  a  third  party,  like 
the  Duke  of  'Wellington,  though  they  were 
bound  to  carry  the  measure,  denouncing  it  as 
try.    Thus  the  second  reading  was 
jfcriei  1 1  ly  only  a  majority  of  9,  many  of  the  lords 
voting  by  proxy.      Lord  Lyndhurst and  Lord 
Mlenborough  endeavoured    to  move  amend- 
ments which  the  ministry  regarded  a 
the  true  character  of  the  scheme  for  reform; 

i  there  were  attempts  at  delay  which 
would  have  renewed  the  excitement  of  the 

nd  drove  ministers  again  to  resort  to 

ing  the  number  of  the 

rods.    Again  the  king  refused,  for  he  now  re- 

■  amendment    of  the  lords  as  mere 

E  detail,  and  considered  that  he  had 

i  rificed  enough  for  a  measure  of  re- 
form to  which  he  began  to  entertain  a  positive 
disliki-  because  of  the  trouble  it  had  caused 
torn,  tli"  difficulties  which  seemed  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  obduracy  of  ministers,  a 
all  the  predictions  of  revolution   which   he 


had  heard  from   i ., t ,   men  v,  oil  a  great  reputa- 
political  wisdom. 
The  "reforming  monarch"  having  thus de- 
i  lined  to  create  now  poors  (a  measure  to  which 
iii    \\  In  |    were  ueai  ly  as  little  inclined  a    he 
ill  li  .i\  ing,  though  with  suit,  d  ti  •>  . 
i  his  ministers  after  thankii 
foi  Eot  on  i    en  ices    the  popular  pulse  bad  to 
boat  a  little  quicker,  and  it  did.     Not  long 
cri  i    the  I  hike  of  Wellington  bad 
made  his  never-forgotten  little  speech:  "The 
people  of   England  are  quiet  enough,  and  if 
not.   (bore  is  a  way   to  make  thorn;"  and  for 
nine  or  ten  days  of  what  we  may  call  inter- 
regnum the  popular  excitement  was  intense. 
There  was  but  little  business  done.     Crowds 
met  here  and  there,  unbidden,  to  discus    thi 
political    situation.      Wherever    the    King's 
Head  was  hung  out  on  a  signboard  it  was 

covered  with  crape,  while   the  poor  Q m's 

was  covered  with  black  paint  or  lamp-black. 
The  National  Union  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  to  refuse  supplies  and  to  put  the 
exchequer  in  commission  !  O'C'onnell,  Hume, 
and  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  were  addressing  assem- 
'blies  of  20,000  people  each,  in  London.  The 
cry  was  raised,  "To  stop  the  duke,  run  for 
gold !"  and  in  a  few  days  a  million  of  money, 
or  more,  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England.  Petitions  were  sent  up  insisting 
on  the  stoppage  of  supplies,  and  the  members 
who  presented  them  were  charged  to  say 
openly  in  the  house  that  no  more  taxes  would 
be  paid  until  the  bill  was  passed.  This  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  mind  was  general 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  Street- 
fighting  was  discussed  in  the  newspapers 
with  scarcely  an  affectation  of  disguise.  The 
unionists  were  preparing  to  march  to  London 
in  bodies  of  20,000,  30,000,  50,000  strong. 
Encampments  were  to  take  place  on  Harop- 
itead  1  loath  ami  I'o  in  in  loii  I  loath.  As  for  the 
duke  and  the  government,  officers  had  been 
ordered  to  join  their  regiments;  and  on  Sun- 
day, the  13th  of  May,  the  Scots  Greys,  at 
Birmingham,  were  under  orders  to 
guns  and  sables  in  order,  ball-. 
having  been  served  out  to  the  troops  it 
places.  But  it  was  the  general  belief,  and 
almost  entirely  the  belief  in  the  most  respon- 
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;  ible  q  nor  the 

militia,   nor   the   troops  could   be  di  . 

upon,  and,  leasl  of  all,  say  some  of  the  author- 

eys,  who  were  to  have  inter- 

onists  of   the 

i  i<>  London. 

After  nine  days  of   this  state  of   agitated 

a  pense    the  duke   gave  in, 

i  i  [recalled  his  ministers,  and  the  popular 
-  may  be  said  to  have  spent  its  last  heats 
in  another  monster  meeting  at  Birmingham, 
\'.  here  the  150,000  men  who  had,  a  fortnight 
.  sung  the  ''national  hymn"  on  the  slope 
of  Newhall  Hill,  now  united  in  a  prayer  of 
l  hariksgiving. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  May  Earl 
Grey  announced  the  situation,  and  proposed 
that  the  order  for  going  into  committee  next 
day  should  be  discharged.  Again  all  England 
was  in  a  ferment,  and  everywhere  there  was 
a  proposal  among  reformers  that  nobody 
should  pay  taxes.  Speeches  by  the  hundred, 
monster  meetings  by  the  score,  a  ran  on  the 
banks — which  was  in  itself  a  calamity — the 
conditions  of  the  previous  month  were  re- 
peated under  aggravated  circumstances,  and 
with  the  same  result.  If  Wellington,  who 
... i  ,  willing  to  face  anything  short  of  actual 
revolution  in  vindication  of  his  loyalty  and 
consistency,  could  not  venture  to  take  the 
reins;  if  Peel,  whose  caution  was  no  more 
conspicuous  than  his  candour  and  his  honesty, 
refused  to  make  an  effort  to  stem  a  tide  which 
was  leading  to  rebellion — who  could  hope  to 
succeed?  The  country  was  already  turning 
against  the  king  himself.  Insulting  jeers  and 
gross  references  pursued  him,  the  majority  of 
the  newspapers  spoke  in  terms  which  would 
now  be  considered  outrageous.  William  IV. 
was  no  longer  the  popular  monarch,  "the  pa- 
triot" king,  or  the  sailor  king.  Dirt  was  flung 
at  his  carriage  as  he  came  into  London,  amidst 
groans  and  hisses,  and  the  guards  had  to 
gather  closely  around  him  to  protect  him  from 
personal  violence. 

Lord  Grey  was  again  sent  for,  and,  as  usual, 
was  accompanied  by  Lord  Brougham.  The 
king  was  ready  to  accede  to  the  request  to 
create  as  many  new  peers  as  might  be  abso- 
lutely required,  but  he  naturally  did  it  with 


B 
a  ib  '1  that     '■  •  pei  mi    I  x    hould  be  in  wriffl 

ice  of  paper  containing 
the  concessii  m  and  a  i  ipulat  ion  that  the  eldest 
sons  of  pens  should  led  to  the 

upper  house.  But  there  was  no  need  to  put 
the  prerogative  into  force.  After  a  violenj 
and  acrimonious  debate  tin  l.rd  gave  way. 
Some  amendments  to  the  bill  were  agreed  to. 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  great 
measure  was  adopted  by  which  56  nomination 
,  returning  112  members,  were  swept 
away  and  30  were  half-disfranchised,  thus 
making  a  total  disfranchisement  of  142  seal 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  it  gave  the 
counties  C5  additional  representatives  and 
conferred  the  right  of  representation  on  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  39  other 
large  and  important  towns. 

The  nation,  as  it  were,  drew  a  long  brea^  h. 
or,  rather,  a  gasp  of  expectation,  for  the  king 
refused  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  in  person, 
and  public  feeling  on  both  sides  was  at  ten- 
sion. But  on  the  7th  of  June  the  Reform 
Bill  received  the  royal  assent  by  commission, 
and  the  new  era  had  begun. 

Turning  for  a  short  time  to  affairs  on  the 
Continent  which  had  more  or  less  connection 
with  English  politics,  or  more  or  less  influence 
on  English  opinion,  we  have  to  begin  as  usual 
with  France.  Lafayette's  "best  of  republics" 
did  not  get  on  as  well  as  had  been  expected. 
When  "those  glorious  days  of  July"  were  over 
the  citizen-king  (afterwards  for  good  reasons 
knownas  "  broker-king") might  beseenkissing 
and  hugging  the  whole  of  the  Lafayettes,  root 
and  branch,  from  the  old  general  downwards, 
for  they  were  all  at  court.  Then  it  was  that 
Louis  Philippe  was  everywhere  proclaimed  as 
the  true  son  of  his  father,  Philippe  EgalitS, 
so  far  as  "  republican"  tendencies  went !  The 
king  was  to  be  seen  in  Paris  any  day  walking 
about  the  streets  just  like  anybody  else,  with- 
out any  attendant — unless  the  everlasting 
umbrella  with  which  he  is  usually  drawn  in 
caricatures  was  one.  Mr.  Bright  has  been 
persistently  drawn  even  by  Punch  himself 
with  an  eye-glass, — but  he  never  wore  one. 
Louis   Philippe's  umbrella  was,  however,  a 
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reality.    Be  was,  with  or  without  his  umbrella, 
one  of  the  most  wily  of  nun. 
beat  his  persuading  Lafayeti 
immander-in-chief  i 
Board,  on  the  ground  that  his  moral  influence 
er  than  any  he  could  acquil 
holding  a  military  position. 

The  king  was  one  of  tl  o  irrupting 

manipulators  of  men.     Bu1   he  had 
taken  his  when  the  trial 

of  Polignac  for  hi  r  ith  I  iu  ee  othi  i  ■ 

of  the  mini-try  of  the  late  kill  ;) 
sion  of  much  trouble.     As  early  as  1831   ' 
Philippe  found  himself  freely  critici     I 

i  irch,  ■which  he  undoubtedly  was, 
and  hatred  sprang  up  between  the  middle 
ad  the  proletaircs  or  working-men. 
"Within  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign  there 
three  or  four  republican  or  quasi- 
communistie  outbreaks;  while  there  was  a 
Bourbon  insurrection,  with  Lyons  for  a  centre, 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  Soult  and  a 
considerable  army  before  it  was  suppressed. 
Four  hundred  press  prosecutions  took  place 
in  the  course  of  the  same  three  years;  and 
under  the  advice  of  Thiers  Paris  was  "  pro- 
tect ex.1 "  by  fortifications  at  a  cost  of  £5,500,000. 
Lafayette  lived  long  enough  to  mourn  his 
error  in  standing  sponsor  for  the  citizen-king, 
and  had  not  during  the  latter  year  or  so  con- 
cealed his  regret.  Naturally,  upon  his  death, 
.  the  funeral  eloge  was  forbidden. 

¥e  now  pass  to  Belgium.  The  arbitrary 
union  of  Holland  with  this  country  which 
had  been  effected  in  the  great  "partition"  of 
1815  had  proved  a  failure.  The  French  and 
Dutch  and  German  populations  would  not 
coalesce,  and  the  constitution  was  unfortunate. 
It  was  in  1S30  that  the  performance  of  the 
opera  of  Massaniello  at  Brussels  proved  the 
signal  for  an  outbreak.  In  spite  of  a  few 
concessions  made  by  the  king,  the  insurgent 
Radicals  got  the  capital  into  their  own  hands, 
and  after  five  days'  fighting  a  large  army 
which  was  despatched  to  recover  possession 
of  the  city  in  the  month  of  September  of  that 
year,  was  defeated  and  driven  out.  The  in- 
dependence of  Belgium  was  proclaimed  on  the, 
5th  of  October,  ami  ultimately,  the  national 
assembly  having  declared  for  a  constitutional 


iprel  i 

was  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  (\\  idoTi 
i'  Charlotte),  and  accepted  by  him. 

is    some    difficulty  with   Antwerp, 
trdment,  but  in 

t!       end    was    handed    0 

.  d  Prussia  were  at  last  ini 

Son  of   the  HOW  and   in- 

'  in  of  Belgium;  and  some  of 
the  results,  nearly  all  fortunate  for  the  peace 
of  Europe  and   the  course  of  constitutional 
re  familiar  to  most  of  us. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Leopold  may 
hi  opportunity  of  introducing  Greece. 
He  had  already  been  invited  to  accept  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom,  but  had  refused  it, 
with  good  reason,  on  account  of  the  ; 
state  of  the  country.  After  some  tumult  Otho, 
a  yi  lunger  son  of  the  Bavarian  monarch,  was 
made  king  of  Greece,  and  ascended  the  throne 
early  in  1833  under  the  protection  of  his 
father's  troops.  Protection  was  felt  to  be 
necessary,  for  the  murder  of  Count  Capo 
d'lstria  at  noonday  on  the  threshold  of  a 
church  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
Europe. 

Coming  back  to  the  west,  we  find  Germany 
also  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  In  Brunswick 
Duke  Charles  thought  it  expedient  to  inform 
his  subjects  that  they  would  find  he  could 
govern  better  than  Charles  X.  had  done. 
His  subjects  responded  to  this  polite  infor- 
mation by  storming  and  burning  his  palace, 
and  compelling  him  to  flee.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  William :  of  his  own  subsequent 
notoriety  in  England  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
anything.  The  King  of  Saxony  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  brother  Frederick. 
There  were  disturbances  in  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
elector  being  driven  out,  and  the  people  at  last 
obtained  a  better  constitution".  In  Hanover 
the  people  rose  against  the  minister;  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  sent  out  by  King  "William 
IV.  to  pacify  them,  removed  the  minister  and 
made  some  important  concessions  to  the  pop- 
At  Anspach  and  Frankfort 
the  efforts  of  the  insurgents  were  nut  suc- 
cessful. 

All  this  was   interesting  to  England,  and 
was  watched  with  keen  attention  as  part  of  a 
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!  wave  of  poli  i  ■  e.     Bui  we 

have  i  he  case  i      Poland,  "Tin- 

Poland,"  "the  Eti  i 

Middl  ■    iged    mi  a    .''"'1    wi m    with    I 

meni"i  ie    can    till  va  [ui  Ij  recall  the  tremen 

,,  ill  h  uich  b   the  Liberal 

mind  of  this  country  when  Poland,  towards 

ainst  the  tyrannj  of 

her  fiendish  gover \  the  Grand-duke  Con- 

stantine,  known  to  not  a  few  in  those  days  as 
[rand  Devil  Constantine,  just  as  his  suc- 
oi  Nicholas  came  to  be  heard  of  as  Old 
Nick.  In  November  of  this  eventful  year 
iome  students  at  the  military  school  al  War- 
saw drank  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Kos- 
ciusko. Constantine,  after  two  commissions 
had  decided  that  there  was  nothing  illegal 
in  this,  took  upon  himself  to  have  the 
lads  flogged  and  imprisoned.  The  result 
was  n<i(  satisfactory  to  Constantine.  Two 
hundred  of  the  students,  with  two  lieutenants 
to  lead  them,  rose  up  in  arms,  and,  aided  by 
the  students  of  the  university,  stirred  up  all 
Warsaw,  slew  several  of  the  Russian  officers, 
and  in  the  end  obtained  entire  possession  of 
the  city.  It  had  been  sharp  and  sanguinary 
work,  but  the  citizens  were  beside  them- 
selves with  joy,  and  the  Grand-duke  Con- 
stantine was  barely  able  to  escape  with  his 
life. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  insurgents  were 
formed  into  a  provisional  government,  with 
Marshal  Chlopscki  to  lead  the  troops,  at  the 
apparently  unanimous  wish  of  the  Polish 
people.  Although  Chlopscki  was  very  popu- 
lar, and  had  had  experience  in  warfare  under 
Napoleon,  he  did  not  come  out  so  brilliantly 
in  his  new  position  as  most  of  his  friends 
expected.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  being 
appointed  was  to  try  to  make  terms  with  the 
Grand-duke  Constantine,  who  had  come  to 
i  mnish  the  Poles  and  was  halting  with  his  army 
within  easy  distance  of  Warsaw.  The  Polish 
general  actually  allowed  Constantine  and  his 
troops  to  depart  in  peace.  Before  this  event  all 
the  Poles  who  had  been  under  the  grand-duke's 
command  had  come  over  to  the  popular  side. 
Chlopscki  next  endeavoured  to  close  the  strug- 
gle by  sending  ambassadors  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  confer  with  the  emperor.    Under  this  state 


many  of  the  patriots  were  becoming 

15th  "''  Jj 

rrived  al  Warsaw  the  emperor's  answer] 
-..in  li  '■  i  imply  that  the  Poles  must  arrei 
der  .it  discretion:  "I  am  king  of  Poland,  and 
I  will  drive  her.  The  first  cannon-shot  fired 
by  the  Poles  shall  annihilate  Poland."  This 
answer,  written  with  the  emperor'sown  hand, 
was  read  in  the  Polish  diet,  and  was  received 
with  the  cry,  "There  is  no  longer  a  Nicholas  ! 
There  is  no  longer  an  emperor!"  A  new 
government  was  now  formed  with  Prince, 
Adam  Czartoryski  as  president,  and  Nicholas 
and  his  descendants  were  declared,  I  \  tie 
general  voice,  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  throne  of  Poland. 

Matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  ] 
the  next  step  was  open  war  in  the  field.  The 
Russian  general  Diebitch,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  120,000  men  with  400  guns,  was  on 
Polish  soil  by  the  following  February.  The  ! 
Poles  could  only  oppose  this  host  with  less 
than  half  the  number  of  men  and  cannon;  but, 
far  from  being  daunted,  they  entered  the 
field  against  the  Russians,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
competency of  their  own  generals,  gained  many 
a  victory,  though  with  no  permanent  result 
in  their  favour.  After  several  generals  had 
tried  their  hand  (the  Poles  always  lacked  good 
leaders)  the  command  fell  to  Skrzynecki. 
He  gave  battle  to  the  Russians  twice  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  but  nothing 
decisive  occurred  until  on  the  26th  of  May  of 
the  same  year  (1831)  the  Russians  forced  him 
to  fight  at  the  town  of  Ostrolenka,  a  few 
miles  from  Warsaw,  under  circumstances 
which  were  not  at  all  in  the  Polish  general's 
favour.  At  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  news 
arrived  at  his  headquarters  that  part  of  his 
troops  had  been  engaging  the  enemy  for 
nearly  three  hours,  and  that  they  were  now 
falling  back.  After  many  daring,  not  to  say 
frantic,  efforts  to  rally  the  Poles,  his  coat 
riddled  with  shot,  he  succeeded  in  gathering 
his  troops  together,  and  after  a  fierce  and  san- 
guinary fight  remained  at  nightfall  master  of 
the  field,  but  with  the  loss  of  two  generals, 
7000  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  270minor  officers. 
The  Russians  withdrew  during  the  night, 
having  lost  in  the  battle  10,000  men.     The 
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rolos  Cell  back  upon  Warsaw,  Skrzynecki  re- 
peating  the    words    uttered    by    K 
(An  end  of  Poland). 
This,  with   th  I    death  of  the 

Russian  commander  Diebitch  and  tl 
duke  Constantine,  caused   a  lull.     The  lull 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  some  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  particularly  Frana  . 
terms  for  Poland.    These  efforts,    I 
came  to  nothing,  and  on  the  appointment  of 
General  Paskievitch  to  the  commam 
Russian    troops    the   struggle 
jpakievitch  made  up  his  mind  to  att 
saw  at  its  weakest  point,  namely,  on  the  left 
b:mk  of  the  Vistula.     Skrzynecki,  contrary 

to  the  advice  of  those  who  were  most  capable 
of  judging,  determined  to  remain  in  Warsaw, 
aiid  actually  allowed  the  enemy  to 
river  without  interference  from  him.  The 
people  of  Warsaw  rose  as  one  man  at  this 
nocture.  Skrzynecki  was  declared  incapable, 
Krukowieeski  was  elected  president,  and 
General  Malachowski  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand. The  Polish  council  was  torn  with  di- 
sioirs.  although  the  Russian  general  was  only 
mile  from  their  capital,  with  120,000  men 
under  command.  The  Poles  had  35,000  men 
md  386  cannon.  With  half  of  this  number 
sf  men  they  agreed  to  fight,  sending  the  re- 
maining half  to  bring  food  into  the  city. 
This  was  on  the  6th  of  September.  1831. 
The  attack  was  commenced,  and  towards 
vening  the  Russians  began  to  gain  ground. 
Ihe  return  of  the  other  half  of  the  Polish 
irmy  might  have  effected  something  in  favour 
)f  the  insurgents,  but  it  did  not  return;  and, 
xiili  the  city  on  fire  in  more  than  one  place, 
he  council  met  to  consider  the  situation. 
The  result  was  the  surrender  of  the  city.  A 
x>rtion  of  the  in  •  avi  Hired  to  treat 

his  surrender  as  invalid,  but  this  did  not 
>revent  its  becoming  a  settled  thing  within 
he  next  two  days.  Men,  women,  and  child- 
en  were  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  1. 
IOT  w.  i.-  they  treated  with  a  light  hand  by 
ho  Czar  Nicholas.  Hundreds  of  Poles  were 
ant  to  Siberia,  and  Inn  were  com- 

Ued  to  serve  in  the  Russian  armies  in  the 
.  while  children  unable  to  lisp  the 
ame  of  Poland  were  carted  off  into  Russia. 


Noble  Polish  ladies  were  "married"  by  force 
tn  common  soldi  a  army, 

wandered   into   the  neighbouring 
states,  and   the  thej    carried   w  1th 

them,  particulai :  iree 

trouble  and   confusion   to    F.wi 

this  cami  peroi       ■■  lebrated 

in   Warsaw." 

n  contri- 

i  any  city  where  Ihej 
i   in  exile.     When  \  er  the  fire  i  i  I 
revolution  have  been  kindled  a  Poll 
found   ready  to  Sing  a  torch  on  the  pile.     In 
London  and  Talis  subscription 

unhappy  men,  but  neither  England 
nor  France  could  by  such  easy  means  wipe 
out  the  guilt  of  having  allowed  that  infamous 
"partition  of  Poland"  which  had  led  to  these 
troubles. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Poland  that  excited  the 
most  sympathy  in  England,  and  that  for  many 
reasons.  The  Polish  question  had  been  domes- 
ticated, so  to  speak,  by  the  poet  Campbell.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Poles  had  been  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  oppressed  coum 
there  was  a  strong  belief,  not  confined  to  any 
one  political  party  in  England,  that  an  inde- 
pendent Poland  would  have  conduced  largely 
to  what  was  in  those  days  talked  of  as  "  the 
balance  of  power."  That  phrase  is  now  disused, 
but  the  opinion  referred  to  still  remains,  and 
is,  perhaps,  stronger  than  ever.  The  history 
of  Poland  since  the  time  of  Frederick,  called 
the  Great,  is  admittedly  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  in  the  volume  of  national  records. 

In  Switzerland,  however,  there  were  also 
outbreaks,  at  various  points,  of  the  re\  olutii  >n- 
ary  fires  thai  had  long  smouldered  oi 
and  Zurich  took  the  lead  in  making  wise  and 
timely  concessions.     The  case  of   Italy   was 

ions,  but  the  story  does  noi 
point  reach  a  height  from  which  it  ran  easily 
at 'down  into  familiar-looking  detail 
for  a  work  like  this.     Later  on,  the  current 
will  flow  still  stronger  and  clearer.    1 1 
this  time  thai   we  catch  our  firsl   glim]       of 
Mazzini.  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Savona, 
with  a  greenfinch  for  a  companion     I 
ernor  of  Genoa  explaining,  in  answer  to  the 
intervention  in  behalf  of  a  son  accused 
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of  no  crime,  that  "  the  government  were  not 
fond  of  young  men  of  talent,  the  subjects  of 
whose  meditations  were  not  mad 

ii   that   Mazzini  toot 
I  ly  night  and  held  his  tongue."    This  is 
not    farce ;    it    is    historic.      Charles 

of  Tiedmont  and  Sardinia,  1831)  and 
the  Duke  of  Modena  had  betrayed  the  cause 
bieh  they  had  pledged  themselves,  and 
with  the  connivance  of  Louis  Philippe  (who 
in  conniving  broke  pledges)  Austria  invaded 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  and  afterwards 
occupied  Ferrara  and  Ancona.  The  pope,  who 
had  been  "  deposed,"  was  restored  to  his  posi- 
tion, and  everywhere  the  signs  and  instru- 
ments of  insurgence  were  trampled  out  with 
the  usual  ferocity  of  the  Austria  of  those  days. 
Charles  Albert,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Piedmont  and  Sardinia  in  1831,  has  been  held 
to  have  done  something,  by  moderately  liberal 
measures,  to  prepare  the  country  for  a  better 
day;  but  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  free  and 
united  Italy  was  now  unfolded,  and  was  never 
again  shut  up  until  it  was  realized. 

In  the  East  Mohammed  Ali, Pasha  of  Egypt, 
had  conceived  the  design  of  creating  a  new 
bian  monarchy  out  of  a  portion  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  This  pasha  had  an  adopted  son, 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  in  pursuance  of  this  idea 
overran  Syria,  and  in  1S32  appeared  to  be 
actually  on  the  high  road  to  Constantinople. 
Turkey  applied  to  Russia  for  assistance,  and 
after  some  complications  the  march  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  was  stayed  (though  not  until  after  he 
had  made  a  further  advance).  But  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
with  regard  to  other  nations  than  Russia  and 
Turkey  remained  most  unsatisfactory  for  the 
present. 

Palmerston,  who  was  then  foreign  minister, 
kept  a  keen  eye  on  all  this,  but  he  also  inter- 
fered in  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
In  Portugal  it  was  in  May,  1S28,  that  Doni 
Miguel  had  usurped  the  throne,  deposing  the 
young  queen,  daughter  of  Dom  Pedro,  who 
was  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  story  is  long  and 
tedious,  and  most  of  its  incidents  have  ceased 
to  interest  English  readers,  though  some  of 
them  were  shocking  and  others  romantic.  The 
end  of  it  was  that  with  the  assistance  of  Eng- 


land Dom  driven  out  and  some- 

thing like  constitutional   freedom  secured  to 
Port  agal     Dom  Pi  dro  w  i     i  lade  regent,  and 

lared  of  age.     It  v. 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Sartorius  that 
the  fleet  of  .Miguel  v. 

In  Spain  King  Ferdinand,  in  illness  and  in  a 
fright,  restored  the  Sali  ■ii.gwomen 

from  the  throne,  which  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing his  brother  Don  Carlos  (an  extreme  abso- 
lutist) heir  to  the  throne.  When  Ferdinand 
had  recovered  his  health  he  changed  his  mind 
and  the  Salic  law  was  revoked,  which  shut  out 
Don  Carlos  and  made  Ferdinand's  daughtei 
isal  lelht  queen  upon  his  death.  The  adherent! 
of  Don  Carlos  rallied  round  him,  ' 
(widow  of  Ferdinand),  who  was  regent,  threat 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  popular  party,  and 
Don  Carlos  was  driven  out  of  Spain.  But  w< 
shall  have  to  hear  more  of  him,  and  of  thl 
"  Spanish  legion  "  under  our  own  Sir  Genera 
de  Lacy  Evans,  Liberal  member  for  West 
minster.  It  was  in  1S34  that  Lord  Palmer 
ston  managed  to  create  a  Quadruple  Alliana 
between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portuga 
for  maintaining  liberal  or  constitutional  gov 
eminent  in  both  countries.  ''This  alliance1 
he  said  he  considered  "a  great  stroke  o 
policy,"  partly  because  "it  estal  ilished  a  Quad 
ruple  Alliance  in  the  West  which  might  serv< 
as  a  counterpoise  against  the  Holy  Allianci 
of  the  East." 

It  is  desirable,  now  that  we  have  reachet 
the  period  iof  that  great  crisis  from  whiel 
sprang  most  of  the 'political  and  much  of  tin 
social  progress  which  have  distinguished  oui 
own  time,  that  we  should  dwell  for  a  niomem 
on  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  men  whi 
have  been  already  referred  to  as  prime  moveR 
in  the  great  events  of  which  we  have  givei 
some  account. 

The  time  is  nearly  past  in  which  the  wow 
Whig  could  have  any  working  significance 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  word  as  a  term  ol 
political  differentiation  (that  is  much  disputed 
though  of  little  consequence),  it  once  took  th( 
place  which  is  now  filled  by  the  word  Liberal 
or  (going  lower  down)  Radical;  In  process 
of  time  the  latter  niav  have  to  give  way :  bui 
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both  Liberal  ami  Radical  have  mean: 

ation,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
no  bow  "reform"  can  be  made  m 

i:    better  than    by   an 
adjective  whose  root  is  the  word  liber — free. 

I  the  meaning  had  not  gone  out  of 
the  word 

and  "Whiggism"  was  a  thu 
much  abused,  so  far  at  least  as  regarded  the 
members  of  the 
familv "  or  inner  circle  of   Whiggism.    The 
fortunes  of  the  fighting  men,  the  protagon- 
ists of  Whig  principles,  who  were  outside  the 
">d  between  them  and 
the  public,  varied  of  course.    It  was  said  that 
ga  were  as  a  ride  ungrateful  to  their 
friends.     But  there   were  some  whom  they 
could   not   afford   to   treat  with  levity,  and 
anion  g   them  'was   the   Rev.   Sydney  Smith, 
whom  they   eventually   made  canon   of  St. 
Paul's.     He  wanted  a  bishopric — so  at  least 
runs   the  story  — '■  but    the  canonry  was  the 
jnity  he  ever  reached  in  the  church, 
presented   by  the  "Whigs  with  the 
!  viable  rectory  of  Combe  Florey  in 
tshire;  but  a  canonry  in  Bristol  Ca- 
thedral was  the  gift,  not  of  a  Whig,  but  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst.    The  point,  however,  is  that 
Smith  was  a  Whig  of  the  first  water, 
and  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  useful 
fighting  men  of  the  party.    He  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  great  Whig  organ,  the  Edinburgh 
i  id  his  pen  and  tongue  -were  nearly 
if  his  party,  though  he 
never  "fashed"  himself.     In  this  r 
stands  alone.      Perhaps  no  man  ev 
large  a  quantity  of  political  ''box: 
so  much  good  humour.     This  was  partly  the 
result  of  his  natural  gaiety,  but  goodness  of 
heart  had  something  to  do  with  it.    He  was  a 
benevolent  man,  and  willing  to  take  trouble 
in  doing  kind  things.     In  wit  and  humour 
i  practice,  and  generally  in  power  of 
making  the  logic  of  conduct,  public  and  pri- 
vate, amusing,  he  hail  neither  superior  nor 
rival.     To  produce  ill i  his  would 

be  to  quote  all   Sydney  Smith's  wi : 
practical  questions  of  the  day,  for  there  is 
'iardly  a  sentence   in   those   writings  which 


contain  a  pleasantry  whii  : 

ity  with  which  he   | 
absurdity 

at  a  disadvanta 

to  run  back  in  a  hurry  and  pick  up  tl 

■    its  proper  place.     In  t T i  ■ 

'ling  the  anomalies  of 
it    then   app 
.  he  writes,  without  the  small 
of  humour — add 

n  — "  Xo  Cat! 
present  to  a  living,  unless  be  choose  to  turn 
Jew  in  order  to  obtain  that  privilege."     It 
hardly  strikes  the  read.  li   this  is 

the  stroke  of  irony  which  it  really  is.  In 
those  days  a  Jew — a  total  denier  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion — could  present  to  a  l'i 
living;  a  Catholic  coidd  nut.  Syd) 
wraps  up  the  anomaly  in  the  entirely  ridicu- 
lous notion  of  a  Romas  dng  Jew 
in  order  to  acquire  the  ability  to  present  a 
Protestant  to  a  living  in  the  Reformed  Chris- 
tianChurch  of  England.  The  "country  squire'' 
did  not  see  the  humour  of  Sydney  Smith's 
caricature  of  his  view  of  Nonconformity  and 
Nonconformists,  but  the  rest  of  the  world 
did: — "When  a  country  squire  hears  of  an 
Brat  feeling  is  to  give  it  nuts  and 
apples;  when  he  hears  of  a  Dissenter.  Lis 
immediate  impulse  is  to  commit  it  to  the 
county  jail,  to  shave  its  head,  to  alter  it; 
customary  food,  and  to  have  it  privately 
."  This  is  a  hackneyed  instance;  but 
less  known  is  his  exquisitely  ridiculous  ]  i  ■- 
ture  of  "a  first-rate  ship  of  the  line  manned 
by  Oxford  clergvmen."  With  the 
solemnity  he  lays  it  down  that  "nothing  can 
be  more  uncandid  and  unphilosophical  than 
'.;;t  a  man  has  a  tail  because  you 
Tree  with  him  upon  religious  sub- 
mi  here,  at  the  word  "  phili 
a  foot-note  say  . 

Stewart,  Locke,  and  Descaii   a."     In  another 
place,  where  he  is  ridiculing  the  unfai 
some  of  tl.  dayB,who,  in  the 

red  with 
the  poor  but  not  with  the  rich,  he  writes: — 
ng  can  be  more  mischievous  than  to 
say  that  the  pain  inflicted   by  the  dog  of  a 
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man  of  quality  is  doI  (when  the  strength  of 
the  two  animals  i    I  "'  that 

produced  bj  the  cur  of  a  butcher.     Bailer,  in 
his  pathology,  expi 

bitten  I  quality  of  the 

d  I  ii  i  im.w  the  uni- 
1  opinion  among  all  enlightened  men  that 
the  misery  of  the  brawher"  [while  under  the 
torture  towhicha  ''brawn"  pig  i.s  submitted] 
"would  be  very  little  diminished  if  lie  could 
be  made  sensible  that  lie  was  to  be  eaten  up 
only  by  persons  of  the  first  fashion.  The 
contrary  supposition  seems  to  us  to  be  abso- 
lute nonsense  ;  it  is  the  desertion  of  the  true 
Baconian  philosophy,  and  the  substitution  of 
mere  unsupported  conjecture  in  its  place." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  master  of 
irony  like  Sydney  Smith,— a  man  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  take  off  his  guard  or  to  put  out 
of  temper, — was  a  powerful  ally  of  the  party 
to  which  he  adhered.  Nothing  was  too  great 
or  too  small  for  his  notice.  He  was  the  warm 
and  unshaken  friend  of  the  poor  climbing  boys, 
and  the  unappeasable  enemy  of  the  game 
laws  and  the  penal  and  disabling  laws  which 
then  existed  against  Eoman  Catholics.  It  is 
largely  owing  to  his  exertions  that  prisoners 
are  now  defended  by  counsel,  and  that  the 
curriculum  of  study  in  our  universities  and 
schools  is  so  greatly  extended.  There  are  yet 
living  Tories  of  the  old  school  who  call  the 
Reform  Bill  the  Revolution  Bill,  and  hold 
that  the  popular  demand  ought  to  have  been 
resisted.  Sydney  Smith,  however,  in  one  of 
his  speeches  at  Taunton,  illustrated  the  situa- 
tion, as  he  saw  it  from  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil,  by  the  now  well-known  story  of  Mrs. 
Partington,  to  whom  he  compared  the  House 
of  Lords  when  they  threw  out  the  Bill.  Dame 
Partington,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  lived 
at  Sidmouth,  and  in  the  dreadful  storm  of  the 
year  1824  was  seen  in  pattens  at  her  door 
endeavouring  to  mop  back  the  Atlantic.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  when  Sydney  Smith 
was  thus  actively  and  publicly  engaged,  quite 
apart  from  his  writings,  in  supposing  what  he 
believed  to  be  an  important  political  improve- 
ment, he  was  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's  and  of 
Bristol  also.  We  may  part  with  this  remark- 
able man  by  placing  it  on  record  here  that  in 


private   life    he   was   as   humane   and       

natured  as  migl  nd   patient 

and  helpful   to   the  poor  and   ignorant.      He 
never  hesitated  to  use  the  pulpit-  wbethfl 

that  of  St.  Paul's  "i  any  other  plaa 
to  denounce  war  or  to  plead   the  cau  e  of  the 
helpless.     It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  he 
read  sermons  of  Dr.  <  tanning's  in  St.  Paul's 
— making  no  secret  of  it.     By  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  he  was  growing  old,  and 
longer  the  great  "diner-out"  of  his  daj  : 
talker  for  whom  footmen  were  set  to  shout 
from  landing  to  landing  when  he  went  out  to 
a  party,   '"Mr.  Smith  is  coming  up  stairs!" 
Sydney  Smith   was  wanting  in   the  capaciS 
of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  but  he  was  a  sincerely 
religious   man,  and  few   men  have  clone  so 
much  good  with  so  little  ostentation. 

There  are  good  and  kind  things  to  be  ref 
coreled  of  William  IV.,  and  amongst  ihese 
is  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Cochrane.  In  1831  Cochrane's  father 
died,  and  he  became  Earl  Dundonald.  His 
career  is  well  known.  He  was  probably  the; 
most  daring  seaman  that  Great  Britain  ever 
produced;  and,  though  his  services  to  the  nation 
were  not  so  fortunate  and  so  permanent  in 
their  results  as  those  of  Nelson  and  i  ol ling- 
wood,  his  exploits  were  more  astonishing  and 
perhaps  more  brilliant.  His  is  indeed  a  most 
extraordinary  story.  Unhappily  for  himself, 
Cochrane  carried  his  daring  into  political  and 
social  matters,  and  sometimes  made  himself 
very  disagreeable  to  those  in  power.  While 
he  was  one  of  the  Liberal  members  for  West- 
minster, in  1S14,  a  false  report  of  the  death  of 
Napoleon,  with  the  addition  that  the  allied 
armies  were  in  full  march  f<  >r  Paris,  was  citf 
culated  in  England  in  order  to  influence  prices 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  some  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  was  brought  forward 
implicating  Cochrane  in  the  fraud.  Upon 
this  he  was  put  upon  his  trial — the  fiery  and 
Tory  Lord  Ellenborough  charged  the  jury. 
He  was  convicted,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
lord  chief-justice  was  that  he  should  stand 
in  the  pillory  for  an  hour  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  pay  a  fine  of  ,£1000,  and 
suffer   twelve  months'   imprisonment   in   the 
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expelled 
inu.  thou  of  W  i 

i>tc.i  in  returning  him.   He  « 
ran  the  Navy  List,  and   the  order  of  the 
Jath  was  taken  from  him.    The  put 
lowever,  went  near  to  pronouncing 
ciJiit  of  acquittal  in  Cochrane'a  favour,  and 
jocd  Ellenborough  was  so  much  3enl  I 
ry  both  in  parliament  and  in  society, 
lealth  gave  way  under  the  disgrace.  Bi 
Jul  Campbell  both  condemned  him;  but  the 

n  <  'ochrane  was  cai  i 
.s  to  the  pillory.    This  part  of  the 
Stated  such  an  indignant  clamour  that  the 
rown   remitted    it,  and   a   bill   was  carried 
through  parliament  to  abolish  the  pun 
■f  the  pillory  foi  ant  of  the  way 

itly  been  abused.  The 
5ank  of  England  still  keeps,  or  did 
uld,  the  bank-note  with  which  Cochrane  paid 
lis  fine,  and  which  is  endorsed  by  him  in  this 
vay,  ■•  My  health  having  suffered  by  long  and 
lose  confinement,  and  my  oppressors  being 
•esolved  to  deprive  me  )r  or  life,  I 

ubmit  to  robbery  to  protect  myself  from 
aurder,  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  live  to  bring 
-  to  justice ." 
oiled  on  « to  hi  u<  .  unable  to 
ight  for  his  native  country,  fought  for  Greece, 
Brazil.  (  hili,  and  Peru  with  his  usual  bravery 
md  skill,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results  to 
rilnself,  pecuniary  or  other.  In  1831  King 
William,  who  had  never  believed  in  Cochrane'a 
milt,  made  some  efforts  to  reinstate  him  (he 

11  Earl  of  Dundonald)  in  all  his 
i.'ived  "a  full  pardon," 
md  in  time  his  name  again  took  its  place  in 
.iie  Navy  List,  and  he  was  made  an  admiral, 
ul  his  honours  being  restored  to  him.  But 
;uch  things  go  tardily  (in  England  i  all 
;vents),  and  for  the   present  his  story  must 

i    the    interference    of    the   "Sailor 
King"  in  his  behalf. 
In  the  representation  of  Westminster  Lord 

Qbcbrane  had  a  Radical  colleag who  also 

,'ot  into  disgrace,  only  it  was  with  tb 
md  not  with  the  "powers,"  and  as  he  was  a 
popular  idol  at  the  time  of  the  Reform   Bill 
agitation  he  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 
More  than  one  reference  is  made  in  tin 


1  ure  lof  I B.,  «  ho,  tin  i  e 

il .  was  the  father  ol  a  son  si  ill  more 
celebrated,  Mi.   Richard  Doyle.     IV 
pei  iallj  popu  .i 

,i  Bill  era,  were  rather  cost 
of  unusually  large  size;  they  were  on  oblong 
.i  inches  long  ai  d 
a  foot  broad.  'I  he  topic  was  alwaj 
with  refinement,  bul  the  poinl  was  sui  e  to  bi 
o  thai  the  « indows  of  the 
great  print-shops,  such  as  Ackerman's  in  the 
Strand,    were   often,   one   might   say   always, 

by  a    crowd  whenever  a   new  pic- 
ii  out     These  caricatures  ma 

more  than  once,  for  they 
were  a  real  power  in  their  way,  and  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  political  corres- 

of  the  day.  But  a  very  good  il- 
lustration of  the  obviousness  joined  with 
absence  of  vulgarity,  in  the  humour  of  IB.  is 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

leman  (who  married  Miss  Sophia 
C'outts,  daughter  of  the  great  banker,  Thomas 
Coutts)  was  always  represented,  some  time 
after  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  minisl  ry 
in  1835,  with  his  head  turned  in  tin- 
direction  to  that  in  which  he  was  walking. 
He  began  his  political  career  at  about  the 
opening  of  the  century  as  a  decided  Liberal, 
accepting  the  whole  programme  of  his  party. 
He  was  returned  with  Lord  Cochrane,  after- 
wards Dundonald,  for  Westminster  in  1807. 
He  wrote  in  Cobbett's  Political  Register,  and 
was  eventually  arrested  and  conveyed,  under 
a  speaker's  warrant,  to  the  Tower,  for  breach 
of  privilege.     On   this  occasion  he  kept  his 

i  icaded  for  two  days,  and  lives  were 
lost  in  a  conflict  between  the  military  and  the 
mob  who  were  his  supporters.  In  1810  he 
was  again  imprisoned  (and  lined  £1000)  for  a 
letter  to  his  constituents  about  the  Peterloo 
massacre.  Not  loug  after  the  first  di 
the  Whigs  iii  the  Reform  Parliament  Sir 
Francis  "ratted,"  to  the  all  but  universal  hor- 
ror of  the  people.  Lung  after  that,  when  he 
taunted  the  Liberals  with  the  "cant  of  patriot- 
ism," Lord  John  Russell  made  one  of  his  not. 
too  frequent  good  points  by  observing  that 
there  was  also  such  a  thing  as  the  "re-cant  of 
patriotism.'' 
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Sir  Francis  Burdetl  is  worth  a  word  of 
special   i  he   was   one  of  the 

■  of  popular  favourites  durin 
lier  pari  of  his  life.     In  the  well-known  pic- 
ture of  the  scene  which  occurred  when  the 
i  to  the  Reform  Bill,  his 
t:ill  thin  figure  will  1  e  seen  prominei 
in  the  foreground     la  'ge  aquiline  - 
id,  top-boots  and  bm 
mntry  squire.   On  one  thing  we  may, 
perhaps,  congratulate  ourselves.    The  politic  ! 
- 1  speak,  of  these  days  does  notso  easily 
lend  itself  to  scenic  unreality  as  that  of  Bur- 
den's time.    It  was  thought  rather  tine  to  get 
it  noised  abroad  that  when  the  military  at 
last  found  his  house,  they  found  him  calmly 
expounding  Magna  Charta  to  his  son.     We, 
of  a  later  generation,  are  quite  unreal  enough, 
but  we  have  got  beyond  that. 

There  is  a  name  of  a  place  which  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  political  record  of  these 
troubled  times — it  is  White  Conduit  House. 
"What,"  asks  the  general  reader  of  the  new 
generation,  or  any  general  reader  not  a  Lon- 
doner,''what  wasWhiteConduit  House  ]"  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  was  a  time, 
reaching  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  (to  go  no  further),  when  all  the 
world,  well  and  ill,  appeared  mad  to  "take 
the  waters."  This  was,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  a  mere  excuse  for  dissipation.  Springs 
were  easily  found  in  a  great  many  places. 
Bagnigge  Wells  Gardens  and  the  White  Con- 
duit House — almost  within  a  stone's-throw  of 
each  other — are  local  names  which  remind  us 
that  "the  waters"  were  taken  at  Islington 
and  Pentonville,  in  the  north  of  London,  as 
well  as  in  other  places.  In  old  numbers  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  White  Conduit 
House  is  the  subject  of  occasional  jokes,  just 
as  Cremorne  Gardens  or  some  such  place 
might  be  in  our  own  time;  but  the  sugges- 
tion there,  is  that  those  who  went  to  White 
Conduit  House  or  Bagnigge  Wells  Gardens 
to  take  the  waters  were  chiefly  tradesmen 
ami  apprentices  with  their  wives  and  other 
lady  friends.  The  neighbourhood  was,  until 
long  after  the  Reform  Bill  became  law,  sur- 
rounded with  fields,  and  open  to  Hampstead 
through   paths   of    yellow   broom   and   pink 


9.      Just    within   easy   di  I 
the  large  inn  called  Copenhagen  II" 
will  have  to  be  o                      in.    The  builder 
has  swept  away  all  traces  of  "  watei      I 

cluits,   including  a   little   white   Hint    grotto 
under  which  the  "water''  mighl  be 
bling  up.     But  there  is,  or  was  until  lately, 
a  row  of   houses   called  the   Parade — whicb 
foi  itself. 
As    time    passed   and    "the-  watei 
to   be  fashionabl  .    tl       gardens  and    large 

'-.  rn"  of  the  White  Conduil  House 

(it  was  painted  white)  were  put  to  other  uses. 
The  room  was  still  used  for  balls,  &c.,  but  it 
became  the  scene  of  large  political  and  ulliei 
meetings,  like  the  great  room  at  the  liowii 
and  Anchor  or  Freemasons'  Tavern.  Mr. 
Green  went  up  in  his  balloon  from 
dens,  and  Mr.  Richard  Blackmore,  the  gym- 
ended  his  tight-rope  amid  a  blaze  oi 
fireworks — 

"  Rope-dancers  a  score 
I've  seen  bef  n 
Madame  Sacqui,  Antonio,  and  Master  Blackmore"— 

but  the  words  White  Conduit  House  had. 
on  the  whole,  rather  a  political  flavour  than  I 
festive  in  the  ears  of  Londoners. 

This  is  a  convenient  place  for  introducing 
a  few  words  upon  Lord  Melbourne  who,  by 
his  ingenious  suavity,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  extreme  Radicals  to  give  up  their  inten- 
tion of  holding  the  monster  meeting  fl  Inch 
they  had  convened  for  the  7th  November. 
1831,  at  White  Conduit  House.  Lord  Mel 
bourne,  we  find,  was  premier  in  1834,  uitli 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  chancellor.  It  is  not 
safe  to  give  his  lordship  any  distinct  political 
label,  but  the  general  tendency  of  his  mind 
was  liberal,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  good- 
natured.  He  was  a  good-looking  man.  and 
well  known,  from  IB  caricatures  and  other 
sources,  as  a  dandy.  His  reputation  in  the 
matter  of  coat-collars  reached  America,  and 
it  is  referred  to  with  much  humour  by  Long- 
fellow in  a  well-known  passage  in  his  prose 
idyl  of  "Kavanagh."  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
classical  culture,  and  great  ability  of  the  easy- 
going sort.     Hereafter  we  shall  find  him  high 
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ur  of  Queen  \  i  for  i  h.- 

■lit  we  take   him  simply  as  a   kind  of 

drain      though,  by - 

■y.  it  was  Lord  Glenelg  who  figured  in 

character  under  the  pencil  of  EB.    There 

not  contradicted,  and  \  erj  uatui  &1, 

l-coniedy  airs  at  cabinet  councils. 

said  that  one  day,  just  as  the  coum  il 

i   his  back  in 

ainst   the  door  and    Baid, 

p!     it  doesn't  matter  which  waj  wi 

ily  lefs  be  sure  we  are  all  agri  ed.';     I  lis 

I   :n't  we  let  it  ;iK. tic 
ty  point  was  obtruded,  is  historical.     He 

i    almost   fantastical     I 

u  his  manners.    When  receiving 
potation  question     per- 

a  matter  of  life  and  death-  he  would 
low  at  the  feathet  -end  of  his  quill- 
He  with  a  sofa-cushion.    <  >i 
,vas  a  i i  1 1 > -  topic  for  humorists  and  carica- 
t.-,  and  they  made  much  of  it.  But  in  all  the 
there  was  suppressed,  or  rather  half-sup- 
i  ..  ■  I  tuke  of  Wellington  used 
y  he  thi  er  none  the  worse  for 

;  a  dandy     the  dandies  fought  well  as  a 
iii-iie  had  had  his  private  trouble  i, 
having  been  curiously  unhappy  ; 
ipt  to  blow  cold  on  burning  ques- 
;  but  Sydney  Smith  was  not  the  man  to 

say- 

*If  the  truth  must  be  told,  our  viscount  is 
Everything 

n ;  any 
iv  iuld  suppose  from  liis  manner  that  he 
playing  at  chuck-farthing  with  human 

that  he  was  always  on  the  1 
me  :  that  he  would  giggle  away  th 

I  decide  by  the  method  teetotum 
the  bishops  should  orshould 

:  of    Lords. 

utilising  and 
I 

bl  .  honest 

,  who  means    to  do   his  duty   to  the  sove- 
i  and  to  the  country.     Instead  of  being 

1 1 
ts  the  di  h     filers  in 

Horning,  he  -it-  up  half  th.-  night 


with  Thomas  Young  (his  private 

.  d   kimming .  and  then, though 

hi.  d  know  ledgei  i  work  off 

a  whole  vat  of  pi  i   tallow,  he  pre- 

tend- next  morning  not  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  dip  and  a  mould."   There  are  some 

lords  here  and  there  of  the  manner 

in  which    tin-   1    ,  man  could   blaze 

up  on  occa  ion.     I  [e  made  a  favourable  im 

;■  on     Haydon    the    painter,    who    was 

..  ho  would  have  expected  it !)  a  re- 
markably gooil  judge  of  character.  He  doc-: 
not  appear  to  1  i    equally  favour- 

i  King  William— and  Queen 
Adelaide. 

It  was  not  it  little  remarkable  that  early  in 

the   morning  after  the  .second   reading  of  the 

fust  Reform  bill,  the  attorney-general  had 
to  hasten  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Guildhall,  there  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of 
William  (  obbett  for  publishing  in  his  Registi  r 
eh  it  was  alleged  were  intended  to 
excite  the  agricultural  labourers  to  riot,  to 
rick-burning,  and  to  sedition. 

The  result   of  the   trial  of  William  Hone 
before  Lord    Ellenborough — an  event  which 
does  not   come  within  our  limits  as  to  date — 
a  mil  to  discredit  press  prosecutions 
in   this  country.     But   what   may  be  said  to 
put  tin  end  to  them  was  the 
failure  of  this  prosecution  of  William  Cobbett 
:  \   he  was  indicted  for 
seditious  bbel  undei  a  Whig  ministry.     Den- 
man,    the    Whig    attorney-general,    was    the 

public  prosecutor,  and  Brougham,  chancellor, 

and  other  cabinet  ministers,  were  seated  on 

h  with  the  judge.  Lord  Tenterden. 

Tic     outlines  of   Cobbett's   story  are   well 

known.      lie  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  at 

Farnham,  end  was  entirely  a  self-made  man. 

lie  was   ill    hi-    earli    years   a    fanner's  boy,  a 
assistant,    a     lawyer's    clerk,    and 

eventually  a  soldier.     It  maj  properly  be  men- 
passing  that   he  was  largely  influen- 
tial in  promoting  reform   in  the  army,  and 

up  to  the  in  arly  total 

abolition   of   t' .,, .       In   connection    w  ith 

some  of  ;  in  this  good  cause  he 

Buffered  tine  and  imprisonment;  but  that  story 
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does  Dotcome  si  [thin  our  limit  .  Cobbetl  pent 
much  of  his  early  life  in  America,  and  his 
extreme  vivacity  in  attacking  abuses  got  him 
into  trouble  there,  as  it  afterwards  did  in 
England.  This  is  not  the  place  Eorabiography 
of  him — which,  indeed,  would  be  a  most  com- 
plicated and  inscrutable  affair  if  packed  in 
.small  compass.  But  his  almost  ludicrous 
egotism  has  stamped  his  general  character  and 
bistorj  upon  the  memory  of  nearly  all  read- 
ing men  and  women.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
domestic  feelings,  and  he  has  himself  told  us 
all  about  his  courtship  and  married  life  as 
hr,h  as  if  we  were  his  blood-relations.  His 
English  ami  French  grammars,  his  perform- 
ances in  the  character  of  "Peter  Porcupine," 
his   Political   Register,  his    Twopenny   Trash, 

an.l  a  score  or  two  of  such  matters  are  c 

monplaces.  In  accordance  with  a  familiar 
law  in  these  matters,  it  happens  that  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  impression  of  him 
to  be  gathered  in  small  compass  is  thai  foi 
which  any  one  may,  if  he  pleases,  be  indebted 
to  the  "Rejected  Addresses."  A  really  first- 
rate  parody  tells  all  in  a  moment.  Cobbett 
there  appears  in  the  character  and  attire  of  a 
Hampshire  fanner,  and  beginning  with  a  quo- 
tation from  Ovid,  proceeds,  "Most  Thinking 
People!"  and  denounces  "the  gewgaw  fetters 
of  rhyme"  as  invented  by  the  monks  to  en- 
slave the  people.  He  then  proceeds  to  praise 
the  newly-erected  Drury  Lane  theatre  and 
"Mr.  Whitbread,"  to  denounce  the  "beastly 
Corsican  fiend,"  to  ridicule  Mr.  Wilberforce 
for  his  "  cheap  soup,"  made  of  horses'  hoofs 
and  brick  -  dust,  and  to  recommend  "good 
honest  English  broth  instead  !  From  broth  he 
starts  ..If  to  inquire  how  the  people  can  be  at 
once  "dregs"  and  "scum,''  and  to  denounce  the 
rotten  boroughs;  having  proposed  thai  no  per- 
son shall  lie  admitted  to  Drury  Lane  theatre 
who  will  not  buy  at  the  door  a  copy  of  his  An- 
nual Register,  and  condemned  as  hateful  and 
immoral  the  usual  custom  of  paying  foi  admis- 
sion. He  will  have  none  of  this,  and  explains 
that  he  on  principle  entered  by  the  stage-door 
for  nothing.  After  much  utterly  inconsequent 
abuse  of  most  things  and  most  people,  and 
much  praise  of  "  "Sly.  Whitbread"  (praise  well 
deserved,  surely),  this  "honest   farmer''  ends 


by  reminding  the  "most  thinking  people    ihut 
everything  he  bad  ever  prophesied  had  com 

to  pass,  and  that  foi  everj   blessing  they  were 
indebted  to  him  and  "  .Mr.  Whitbread." 

It  is  impossible  upon  an\  principle  "t  logl 
to  classify  Cobbett  as  V7hig,  Tory,  oi  Radios 

He  had  a  hawk's  eye  fur  an  abuse  or  a  job; 
he  always  went  on  Napoleon's  principle,  "the 
tools  to  him  that  can  use  them;"  he  had  quick, 
kindly,  and  yet  not  maudlin  sympathy  with 
all  suffering;  he  fought  all  his  life  for  "  the 
people,"  and  was  always  in  hot  water  willi 
Tories  and  often  with  Whigs,  and  yel  he  had 
undoubtedly  Btrong  'lory  fibres  in  his  nalure. 
It  was  his  pugnacity  that  led  him  astray  from 
time  to  time,  and  with  all  his  acuteness  he 
had  no  intellectual  consistency,  or  via  p  I 
principles.  A  lately  deceased  diplomatist  and 
public  writer  has  very  neatly  hit  that  sidefl 
<  lobbett  which  came  uppermost,  after  he  be- 
came popular,  and  has  given  an  intelligible  clue 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  that  popularity. 
"Whatever  a  man's  talents,  whatever  a  man's 
opinions,  he  sought  the  Register  on  the  day  of 
its  appearance  with  eagerness,  and  read  it  with 
amusement,  partly,  perhaps,  if  Rochefoucauld 
is  right,  because  whatever  his  party,  he  was 
sure  to  see  his  friends  abused.  But  partly, 
also,  because  he  was  certain  to  find,  amidst  a 
great  many  fictions  and  abundance  of  im- 
pudence, some  felicitous  nickname,  some  ex- 
cellent piece  of  practical-looking  argument, 
some  capital  expressions,  and  very  often  some 
marvellously  fine  writing,  all  the  liner  for 
being  carelessly  fine,  and  exhibiting  the  figure 
or  sentiment  it  set  forth  in  the  simplest  as 
well  as  the  most  striking  dress.  Cobbett 
himself,  indeed,  said  that  his  popularity  was 
owing  to  his  giving  truth  in  clear  language." 
This  very  nearly  strikes  the  bull's-eye,  but 
not  quite.  The  fascination  for  all  "  parties" 
lav  in  Cobbett's  own  personality,  which  was 
transparently  shown  in  all  he  wrote.  He  had 
asortof  itch  for  bespattering  with  mud  every- 
thing that  was  popular.  Mary  Tudor  was 
with  him  "Merciful  Queen  Mary,"  Elizabeth, 
"Bloody Queen  Bess;"  our  navy,  "The  swag- 
gering navy;''  Napoleon,  "A  French  coxcomb;'' 
Brougham,  "A  talking  lawyer;"  Canning,  "A 
brazen  defender  of  corruptions;"  and  so  on. 
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li)l 


•,'it'i    in   flowers  of  -p :h  of  a  i 

ir  was  incredible.    "I1 rascal!) 

■  il  _dis  ;  '    "  1  1     i  P-  suit  -  els    ,.| 

mans;"  "Hell-hounds  barking  away  till 

■  are  suffocated  in  their  on  a  foam  "  Bis 
tasoning  combativeness  was  extraordinary. 
did  not  scruple  to  turn  histor}  and  ordi 

f  fact  upside  down,  and   3  el    thei 

■  h  in  lii-  mosl  .- 1 1  m s i \- 1 •  aber- 
ds  His  talent  for  fastening  his  claws 
any  thing,  or  any  one,  by  a  word  or  bj 

ion,  and  holding  them  up  i 

p  to  horror,  was  urn  P 

inson."  "JEolus   <  anning,"  "The   bl Ij 

•  .-.'  "Tli 

Sized,  buttonless  blackguards"  (in  which 
he  designated  the  Quakers!)     were  ex- 
nons  with   which    he  attached    ridicule 
re  he  could   no)   fix  reproach;   and   it   is 
othing  was  mure  teasing  to  Lord 
in  being  constantly  addressed  by 
In-  second  title  of  "  Baron  Clack- 
nan." 

he  curious  part  of   the  story  is  that  in 

'!>bett  was    a   most    kindly,  quiet 

jolly,   hospitable,   smiling,  good- 

li'ed  fanner,  who  would  have  made  <  'a>tlo. 

h   himself   a  welcome   and    a  delighted 

t.      His   eldest    sou — whose    testimony 

lea  with  that  of  many  other  witnesses  and 

i  a  thou  -  to  be 

id    in   the    letters   of   Cobbett   himself — 

hypocrite — has  left  it  on  record 

he  cannot   re. -all  one  unkind  word   from 

father's     lips    at     home.      The   truth    is 

he  had.  like  Brougham,  a  great  deal  of 

n  him.     John  Kerable  said  thai  to 

e  Brougham  on  the  boards  for  a 

Id  make  Ids  fortune.     Cobbett's  talent  as 

i   not   lie  in  the  same  direction  as 

and  when  he  entered  the  House 

i-  in  the  first  reformed  parliament 

appearance  and   his  quiel   ways  excited 

es  were 

eniore  than  artistic,  though  he  was  wholly 

Such  a   man  might  well   puzzle  a 

er  judge  of  human  nature  than  Brougham 

lenman :  but  for  all  that  his  prosecution  by 

Whigs  is  one  of   the   ugliest    thii 

I  them 


:  29  to  L831  Cobbett  was  gou 

the  eoimti ■;.  '  etui a  polil  ical  subjects,  the 

]ne\  ailing  distress,  and  the  causes  of  it.  The 
time    were  had.  and    in  the  rural   districts 

rick-burning  and  other  mure:.-,  were  com 
mon.  I  ii  the  midst  of  all  this  came  <  lobbett's 
lectures,  and  his  new   periodical,    '/' 

Politics  for  the  Poor— the  iirst  title 
1  '  "  i  in  a  nickname  for  the  Political 
Register.  I  lol  bett  nevi  r  preai  hed  up  revolu 
tion,  and  he  also  dealt  sensibly  and  respect- 
fully with  the  i  ighl  -  of  propei  t\ .  "  Poverty, 
even  in  its  extreme  state,"  he  wrote,  "givi  s 
no  man  a  right  to  i  iew  his  rich  neighbour 
with  an  evil  eye.  much  less  to  do  him  mis- 
chief  on  account  of  his  riches."  But  Mr. 
Trevor,  member  of  parliament  for  Ne\i  Rom 
nev.  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
certain  of  Cobbett's  articles,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  treat  as  seditious  libels  both  on  the 

hi  and  the  church.  Cobbet 
upon  tithes  made  him  particularly  obnoxious 
to  clerical   Tories  and   even  clerical   Whigs. 
Mr.  Trevor's  motion,  however,  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  matter  was  left  to  ministers  entirely. 

Just  at  this  unlucky  crisis  a  poor  man 
named  Goodman  was  condemned  to  death  for 
arson,  and  it  is  said  that  a  clergyman  whom 
Cobbett  had  offended  drew  from  this  ignorant 
man  the  confession  which  follows.  At  all 
events,  here  is  the  confession  : — 

"I  Thomas  Goodman  once  heard  of  one 
Mr.  Cob'  "t  gaving  out  lactures 

at  lenn-tli  he  came  to  Uattel  and  i;ave  one  their 
and  their  was  a  gret  number  of  peopel  came 
to  hear  him  and  I  went  he  had  verrey  long 
conversation  concerning  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  tilling  them  that  they  was  verry  much 
impose  upon  and  he  said  he  would  show  them 
the  way  to  gain  their  rights  and  liberals  (liber- 
ties) and  he  said  it  would  be  verry  Proper  for 
every  man  to  keep  gun    in   his  house  espe:  i  Ij 

young  men  that  they  might  prepare  themselves 
in  readiness  to  go  with  him  when  he  called  on 
them  and  he  would  show  them  which  way  to 

n  and  be  said  thai  peopel  might  expect  firs 

their  as  well  as  other  places.   This  is  the  truth 

and  nothing  Bui  the  truth  of  A  deying  mat  ." 

With  the  help  of  this  confession  and  sou,,. 

other  matter-  the  government   at   last  felt  as 
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if  they  could  venl  iu    i  And 

■  in  the  7th  of  July,  1831,  <  I  on  his 

trial  in  the  Court  of  1    i        B    ich,  Bi  ougham 
and  other  ministers  being  present  in  I 
him,  as  we  have  stated,  and  his  friend  Lord 
Badnor  being  at  his  side  to  encourage  him, 
and  ii  ■  >•  •"■  idence  in  his  I 

Cobbett  conducted  his  own  case. 

The  verj   numbei   of  the   1 
on  which  the  indictment  was  founded  contained 

the  following  words :  "I  am  for  a  gover ni 

of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  but,  lei  what 
else  will  come,  I  am  for  the  freedom,  the  hap 
piness  and  greatness  of  England,  and  above 

all  things,  for  th     I  feeding  and  clothing 

of  those  who  raise  all  the  food  and  make  all 
the  clothing."  And  in  a  speech  several  hours 
long,  Cobbett  pointed  out,  among  other  things, 
that  Goodman  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
of  which  Brougham  and  Denman  were  both 
members,  the  former  being  president,  had  re- 
cently asked  his  leave  to  reprint  his  letter  to  the 
Luddites  condemning  their  practices,  machine- 
1  n  taking  and  violence  of  other  kind.  Cobbett, 
then  seventy  years  old,  attacked  the  Whigs 
venomously  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
speech.  This  was  bad  policy;  but  after  being 
locked  up  all  night  the  jury  were  discharged, 
oeing  unable  to  agree  to  a  verdict. 

Perhaps  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Cobbett' 
ance  and  his  manner  as  a  public  speaker  at 
this  time — a  sketch  from  a  contemporary  pen — 
may  be  welcome  in  this  place.  "  Mr.  Cobbett," 
says  this  publicist,  "is  still  of  stately  stature, 
and  must  in  youth  have  been  tall.  He  must 
then,  iu  physiognomy,  person,  and  bearing, 
have  been  a  fine  specimen  of  the  true  Saxon 
breed, — 

"  "The  eyes  of  azure,  and  the  locks  of  brown, 

And  the  blunt  speech,  that  bursts  without  a  pause, 
And  free-born  thought,  which  league  the  soldier 
with  the  laws.' 

"His  thin,  white  hairs  and  high  forehead 
the  humour  lurking  in  the  eye  and  playing 
about  the  lips,  betokened  something  more 
than  the  squire  in  his  gala  suit;  still,  the  al- 
together was  of  this  respectable  and  respon- 
sible kind.  His  voice  is  low-toned,  char,  and 
flexible,  ami  so  skilfully  modulated  that   not 


i  nig,  and  perfectly  col  reel  disi  ouxscj 
There  was  no  embarras  ment,  ao  fi        i    oa 
was  the  speaki 

fault,  or  in  the  small-  turbed  by 

those  petty  accidents  and  annoyances  which 
must  have  moved  almost  any  other  man.  .  .  . 
He  is  indeed  a  firs!  -rate  comii 
ni  that  Si 

which  extends  to  mind  and  character  as  well 
as  to  their  outward  sign  -.  Hi  -  oius  is,  be- 
sides, essentially  dramatic.  We  hai  i ■ft.-n 
read  his  lively  characteristic  dialogues  with 
pleasure  and  am  to  see  him  act 

them,  and  personate  Lord  Althorp,  pummelled 
and  posed  by  the  future  member  for  Oldham, 
was  a  degree  beyond  this.  He  was  in  nothing 
vehement  or  obstreperou 
had  anticipated  something  of  this  kind,  and 
his  subdued  tone  and  excellent  discretion  _ave 
double  point  to  his  best  hits.  .  .  .  The  humour 
of  his  solemn  irony,  his  blistering  sarcasm,  bid 
especially  his  sly  hits  and  unexpected  or  ran- 
dom strokes  and  pokes  on  the  son 
sides  of  the  Whigs,  told  with  full  effect.  To 
oratory,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  Mr. 
Cobbett  never  once  rises,  but  he  is  ever  a 
wily,  clear,  and  most  iker." 

Of  course  an  attorney-general  must  do  his^ 
duty,  and  Denman  was  not  the  man  to  sym- 
pathize with  Cobbett's  virulence.  But  it  is 
rather  melancholy  to  see  him  prosecuting  this 
veteran,  who  evidently  loved  his  country,  and 
would  not  really  hurt  a  hair  of  any  man's  head. 
Denman  had  himself  known  what  it  was  to 
be  on  the  dangerous  side  of  the  hi 
though  not  violent  himself,  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  violent  people.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  had  introduced  touches  of 
manly,  homely  feeling  into  his  defence  of  j 
Queen  Caroline,  which  had  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Memorable 
as  a  stroke  of  simple,  affecting  eloquence  was 
his  remark — emphasized  by  his  warm  sincerity 
of  manner  —  that  though  the  queen's  name 
had  been  by  order  omitted  from  the  liturgy 
the  people  would  remember  her  in  the  prayer 
for  such  as  were  "desolate  and  oppressed! 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  Denman 
went  to   Cheltenham  for  a  little   peace,  the 
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tbitants  ran  to  the  clergyman  to  ask  him 

hurch-bells  run,  in  bonotu  of  her 

i  general!     The  clergyman 

lined,  upon  which    the   people   tore  the 

of  Denman'a  carriage,  drew  it  to 
honae,  and  compelled  him  to  make  a  speech 
them  from  a  window  or  balcony.  Thej 
u  made  a  rush  Eor  the  bouse  of  the  poor 

jmashed  his  windows,  broke  open 
church,  ami  rang  the  bells  until  late  at 
ht.    It  is  not  to  be  dreamed  of  that  1  tenman 

he  was  a  wisi . 
lerate  man;  but  when  King  William  had 
te  him  attorney-general  it  left  an  awkward 

on  most  people's  minds  to  find  a 
u  who  had  gone  through  so  many  turbulent 
lee  himself,  and  fought  bo  unflinchingly 
u  tin-  turbulent  side,  con- 
tin.:  a  press  prosecution  against  a  man  like 

ihett. 

he  story  of  Cobbetfs  public  life  does  not 
with   his  trial  iu  1831  for  a  seditions 

•1.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  it  had  be- 
lt- plain  that  the  reform  wave  would 
eddy  carry  all  before  it,  and  the  return  of 
parliament  became  a  moral  ed- 
it v.  He  published — the  Register  going  on 
this  tins-      an  address  to  the  electors  of 

i.  in  which  he  presented  thi 
jeneral  and  the  Whigs  in  particular  with 

I   programme.     This  includ 
old  items  and  a  few  new  ones.     Tithes 
■e,  of  course,  to  be  abolished,  siuecui  • 

away,  and  all  pensions  withdrawn 
a  clear  case  of  justification  could 
be  made  out.  Besides  this,  the  n 
it  was  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  sale  of 
lesiastical  property,  certain  portions  of  the 
poration  properties,  and  the  crown  lands 
igether!  The  currency  was  to  be  set  in 
tar,  the  standing  army  reduced,  and  taxa- 
a  cut  down  and  rearranged  as  to  its  inci- 
tes till  it  should  be  no  longer  an  unjust 
■den    upon    the    industry  of   the  country. 

ad,  Lord  Radnor,  buj 
,i  on  this  occasion  by  an  open  letter!  which 

nulated.  and   from  which  a 
rpt   may  well   be  given.      "With  re- 

d   Lord  Radnor,  "to  the  measures 
;  :   to  be  adopted,  I  have  no  hesi- 


.   .  i     thai  mj  di  cided  oj 

afi  '/-  of  thi     tate,  1  hi    internal 

the  country,  the  well-being  of  the 

people,  the  preservation  of  property,  and  the 

maintenance  of  anything  like  liberty  .  I 

dopted  to  the  full  extent  of  any  that 

pi  oposed 

by  Mr.  Cobbett  I  am  persuaded  that  he  has 
merely  at  heart.  I  wholly 
acquit  him  of  any  personal  ambition,  except 
probably  thai  anxious  desire  for  fame,  and 
that   u  ish  tu  live   in   the  grateful   )> 

lintrymen,  which  are  the  signs  of  an 
exalted  and  of  a  noble  spirit.      Sordid  views 

of  interest  he  certainly  has  none— no  petty 

ambition.  The  good  of  the  people  is  what  he 
seeks;  bis  fame — the  mere  fact  of  b 
thoughtoi  torepn  •  Manchester— is  the  as- 
surance that  he  has  the  means  of  promoting  it." 
the  new  Reform  Bill  Oldham  was  to 
have  two  members.  Cobbett  had  1  n  ( u  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm  in  Scotland,  and 
Manchester  had  put  him  in  nomination,  but 
Oldham  was  the  place  for  which  he  was  to  sit, 
along  with  Mr.  Fielden,  the  factory  reformer. 
"When  Brougham  saw  the  returns  for  the  first 
reformed  parliament  he  said,  "We  shall  be 
too  strong!"  This  was  true  in  one  respect,  but 
not  in  the  main,  so  far  as  the  country  was 
concerned.  Nor  did  the  Radical  members 
effect  much.  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  surprised 
everybody  by  the  quietness  of  his  manner, 
was  not  always  wise,  and  he  made  one  serious 
blunder.  Speaking  on  the  currency  question, 
and  treating  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  "head  and 
front''  of  all  the  "offending"  iu  this  matter, 
he  had  the  gross  bad  manners  (to  say  no  more) 
to  move  that  Peel's  want  of  success  in  si  tiling 
the  currency  question  proved  such  ignorance 
that  he  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  the  privy 
council.  Of  course  he  was  laughed  down, 
and  of  course  he  did  his  own  cause  harm.  It 
ul  to  turn  from  these  hectoring  follies, 
to  O  tl  pleading  the  cause  of  the  factory 
'  three  hundred  thousand  of  the 
most  helpless  creatures  in  the  world  holding 
up  their  hands  for  mercy." 

It  was  not   until   the   19th  of  June,  1835, 

tt  died,  but  the  event  may  as  well 

.  as  the  preceding  para- 
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graphs  close  his  parliamentary  career.     He 
boasted  that  "he  had  been  the  greal  enlight- 

ener  of  the  i pie  of  England,"  and  the  boast 

had  much  truth  in  it,  if  confined  to  a  certain 

topics,  and  if  Cobbett's  principle  are 
admitted  to  be  "light"  such  as  the  people 
v,  'i  i  [t  cannot  be  said  that  Cobbett  wrote 
with  "sweetness"  as  well  as  light:  but  when 
you  have  allowed  for  his  abusiveness  you  find 
remaining  a  good  deal  of  practical  moderation. 
He  was  no  revolutionist.  He  was  a  great 
fanner,  a  considerable  experimentalist  in  farm- 
ing matters,  and  passionately  fond  of  flowers 
ami  birds.  ''I  began  life,"  said  he,  "by  driv- 
ing the  rooks  and  magpies  from  my  father's 

:  and  my  mother's  chicken-yard,  and 
f  shall  end  it  by  endeavouring  to  drive  the 
tithe  and  tax  devourers  from  the  fruits  of  the 
labour  of  my  industrious  countrymen."  Un- 
fortunately this  energetic  man  made  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  that  he  had  a  parliamentary 
vocation;  and  the  pressure  of  London  life,  late 
hours,  and  the  necessary  irritations  of  the  new 
career  helped  to  cut  his  life  short  at  a  date 
when  he  could  ride  "across  country"  with  the 
boldest.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  fishing, 
single-stick,  boxing,  and  old  English  sports. 
There  was  a  strong  conservative  fibre  in  his 
nature.  His  greatest  pride  and  joy,  apart 
from  politics,  was  in  his  fruits,  flowers,  dogs, 
horses,  home-made  bread,  and  pleasant  farm- 
house home.  Miss  Mitford  declares  that  she 
never  saw  a  finer  garden  than  his,  and  that 
his  Indian  corn  and  water-melons  were  nearly 
up  to  the  New  York  standard.     He  had  re- 

omething  of  the  soldier  about  him  to 
the  last,  and  the  lady  opines  that  his  "eternal 
red  waistcoat"  helped  the  "military"  impres- 
sion which  he  made  on  some  of  his  visitors. 

Cobbett  began  his  career  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  conciliatory  speech,  "Since 
I  have  been  sitting  here  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  vain  and  unprofitable  conversation." 
He  was  totally  destitute  of  mental  or  moral 
height,  and  had  not  a  thread  of  poetry  in  the 
whole  web  of  his  nature.  If  he  had  been  born 
a  gentleman,  if  he  had  had  a  gentleman's  gen- 
eral culture,  if  he  had  had  poetry  and  height 
in  him,  lie  would  have  much  resembled  in 
many  particulars  a  widely  different  man— 


\\  alter    Savage    Landoi    (the    Boythorn   of 
I  lii  tens,  in   Bit  "I    II  \  is<  |     a   point  which  is  ' 
too  obvious  to  need  i  xpansion,  even  if  this 
were  the  place  for  it.    The    u  ;gi   tion  :  lone 
may  help  to  explain  much. 

In  L830T1 ia    Babin  ,'ton  Maeaul:t\  entered 

parliament  for  the  | ket-lmrnuidi  ,,f  (*-dne 

IV the  \  i  i  \  first  bis  pre  euce  stamped  the 

debates  with  a  new  character,  and  though  a, 
scholar  and  a  man  of  the  "academic"  order- 
admittedly  ii"  statesman  he  took  high  place 
in  his  very  first  speech,  and  his  figure  will 
ti  equently  appear  in  these  pages.  He  was,  asl 
is  well  known,  the  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay, 
the  "  Claphamite  "  and  anti-slavery  advocate, 
or  rather  worker,  and  his  first  public  speech 
of  any  moment,  was  made,  with  triumphant 
success,  at  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  1824. 
His  university  career  had  been  brilliant,  and 
he  -was  already  celebrated  as  an  Edii 
Reviewer  when  he  entered  parliament.  He 
had  -tudied  for  the  bar,  but  never  practised 
— though,  as  we  shall  see,  his  studies  were  not 
useless  to  him.  Although  lie  proved  a  good 
debater  and  extempore  speaker,  be  was  in  the 
habit  of  getting  his  speeches  by  heart,  like 
Ward,  of  whom  Rogers  wrote — 

"They  say  Ward  lias  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it; 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it." 

His  air  and  manner  wdieu  he  entered  the 
house  prepared  for  one  of  bis  magnificent 
orations  was  so  peculiarly  abstracted  that  any 
one  coukl  see  what  was  coming.  He  always 
spoke  before  dinner,  and  invariably  kept  the 
refreshment  -  rooms  empty  till  he  had  done. 
When  he  came  stumbling  into  bis  seat  people 
would  say,  "Macaulay  will  give  us  a  speech 
to-night;"  and  the  words  would  pass  from 
man  to  man  far  outside  the  house,  till  mem- 
bers came  hurrying  in  groups  from  the  club- 
houses in  Pall  Mall  and  elsewhere.  To  see 
him  in  the  Strand  or  the  Temple,  absorbed 
and  awkward,  was  sometimes  a  sufficient  pro- 
phecy of  what  was  coming.  "  Do  you  see 
that  stout  man  talking  to  himself?  That's 
Macaulay  —  he  will  speak  in  the  house  to- 
night." As  we  have  mentioned  his  awkward- 
ness, and  as  small  traits  are  interesting  with 
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LOU 


remarkable  a  man,  we  uii 

thai  his  want  of  manual  dexterity  was  bo 

it  that  be  could  never  shave  himself  with- 

cutting  liis  chin.     Also,  though 

iras  a  ]  in  order,  his  general 

I,  and  he  bad  an  extraordi- 

isortra  hi  of  goi  g<  ous  waist- 

.-.    i If  course  waistcoats  did  no1  in 

the  days  when 
igs  wi  re  apl   to  dn  •-  alike;   bul    much 

he  memory  w  hen  mei 
pestion. 

reform  in  par- 
irer  head  or  a  more 
practical  view  of  ■  than  Macaulay. 

He  entertained  no  sanguine  hopes  of  what 
might  follow  an  improved  system  of  represen- 
ly  that  human  nature 
was  the  same  in  all  ages;  he  had  maintained 
that  even  under  the  Tudors,  especially  under 
Elizabeth,  the  English  had  been  a  free  people, 
of  whom  the  monarch  stood  in  wholesome 
fear;  and  that  previously  to  the  Revolution 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
little  importance.  "The  English," 
says  Mi.  Macaulay,  "were  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a  free  people,  beyond  all  doubt.  Tin  \ 
had  not,  indeed,  the  outward  show  of  fri  doni, 
hut  they  had  the  reality."  It  was  not,  he  ad- 
mits, a consti  dom.  "Theyhadnot 
is  i'ood  a  constitution  as  we  have,  but  they  had 
that  without  which  the  best  constitution  is  as 
useless  as  the  king's  proclamation  against  vice 
and  immorality,  that  which,  without  any  con- 
titution.  ].  in  awe — force,  and  the 
pirit  to  use  it.  .  .  .  Parliaments,  it  is  true, 
were  rarely  held,  and  were  not  very  respectfully 
treated.  Tin-  i  was  often  \  i 
But  the  people  had  a  security  against  gross 

■  .tie  misgovernnient    far  stroi 
than  all  the  pari  hment  that  was  ever  marked 
with  the  sii^n   manual,  and  than  all  the  wax 
that  was  ever  pressed  by  the  great  seal. 

"A  i lern  Eb  d  hardly  under- 

stand how  the  people  can  have  had  any  real 
security  for  good    government  under 

Wholevie.;  Jj   aild   ihid    the    Mouse 

of  Commons  as  they  would   have  chid  a  pack 
of  dogs.    People  do  not  sufficiently  consider 


be  1  feeble,  the 

natural  checks  were  strong.    .     .    .    There 
was  one  great  and  effectual  limitation  on  the 

royal  authority       the   knowledge   that,  if  the 

1  he    llitloll    Were    se\e|.   \\     tried,    the 

nation  would  put  forth  its  strength,  and  thai 
!i  would  he  found  irresistible.  If  a 
of  Gnglishnii  □  became  thorou]  hi 

ted,   1  oi    presi  d1  bag    requisi 

passing  resolu 

piing  petitions,  forming  associations 

and    unions,    they   rose   up,    they    took   their 
halberds  and  their  hows;  and  if  the  sovereign 

itiicietitly  popular  to  find  ami  [his 
other  halberds  and  other  bows,  no- 
thing remained  for  him  but  a  repetition  of 
the  horrible  seines  of  Berkely  and  Pomfret. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  constitutional  freedom: 
it  is  primitive,  it  may  even  be  called  barbar- 
ous in  all  but  form  aud  colour;  and  of  course 
it  is  not  consistent  with  a  state  of  things  iu 
which  free-trade  aud  universal  education  form 
part  of  the  genera]  scheme.  In  fact  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  formula,  'Treat  us  properly 
or  we  will  cut  your  throat.'  To  which  it  may 
be  added  that  the  sovereign  was  in  older  days 
an  actually  fighting  person — really,  not  nomi- 
nally, the  captain  of  the  nation;  and  the  voice 
of  the  nation  said,  'Conquer  for  us  wherever 
we  come  into  collision  with  the  foreigner,  oi 
we  will  de] ii  ise  you.'  But  irow,  if  the  sovereign 
were  to  go  out  and  light  in  person  to-morrow, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  restore  the  state  of 
national  feeling  which  prevailed  even  at  tin 
time  when  George  II.  went  to  the  battle  of 
Dettingen." 

During  the  lustrum  "which  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  friends  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people 
had  lost  no  opportunity  of  setting  the  question 
forward.  Macaulay,  then  only  twentj  ei  hi 
years  old,  was  not  yet  in  parliament,  but  he 

d  himself  with  the  Whig  party,  had 
foi  nieil  di  i  ided  opinions  on  moi  t  political 
questions,  and  in  the  great  Whig  organ,  the 
Edinburgh  /o  view,  made  use  of  a  notice  of  Hal- 
lam  '  'on  'titutional  Hi  \tory  of  /.'■■  >l 
stalking-horse  behind  which  to  fight  the  great 
t  .  He  draw,  an  amusing  pic- 
ttu  I     difference  between  the  relations  of 
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the  people  and  the  parliam 
tutioii  and  their  relations  since  thai  event,  and 
he  lays  ..n  his  colourswitb  much  moderation. 
I ',  1 1,  tps  no  man  did  more  to  influi 

uii  reform,  i  -  than  Macaulay.  The  re- 
ticence of  certain  passages  in  his  argument  is 
almost  diplomatic  in  its  character  "A 
part  of  the  nation,"  says  he,  "is  certainly 
ous  of  reform  in  the  representative  system. 
II.  .v.  large  that  part  may  he,  and  how  strong 
its  desires  on  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  difficult 
tu  say.  It  is  only  at  intervals  that  the  clamour 
mi  the  subject  is  loud  and  veh  incut.  But  it 
in  to  us  during  the  remissions,  the  feeling 
gathers  strength,  and  that  every  successive 
burst  is  more  violent  than  that  which  preceded 
it.  The  public  attention  may  be  for  a  time 
diverted  to  the  Catholic  claims  or  the  mer- 
cantile code,  but  it  is  probable  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  perhaps  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
.1  generation,  all  other  questions  will 
merge  in  that  which  is,  in  a  certain  degree, 

ed  with  them  all." 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  have,  up  to 
that  date,  1S28,  got  no  farther  than  the  pro- 
bability of  a  reform  in  parliament.  In  1830 
he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  the 
Whig  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  "pocket  bor- 
ough" of  Calue,  and  made  a  very  modest  but 
successful  speech  in  favour  of  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  On  the  2nd  of 
March,  1831,  we  find  him  making  a  powerful 
speech  in  favour  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
the  representation  of  the  people.  One  or  two 
of  the  passages  of  that  speech  will  brighten 
the  page,  and  recall  topics  forgotten  now,  but 
of  great  weight  then.  "If.  sir."  said  Macaulay, 
"I  wished  to  make  such  a  foreigner  clearly 
understand  what  I  consider  as  the  great  de- 
fects of  our  system,  I  would  conduct  him 
through  that  great  city  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Great  Russell  Street  and  Oxford 
Street,  a  city  superior  in  size  and  in  population 
to  the  capitals  of  many  mighty  kingdoms,  and 
probably  superior  in  opulence,  intelligence, 
and  general  respectability  to  any  city  in  the 
world — I  would  conduct  him  through  that  in- 
terminable succession  of  streets  and  squares, 
all  consisting  of  well  built  and  well-furnished 


I  would  make  him  i 

the  shops,  and  the  crowd  of  well-ap- 
pointed equipages.  I  would  had  him  round 
uf  palaces  which  sur- 
rounds tin   Begi  ni  -  Park.      I  would  tell  him 

that  the  rental  of  this  district  was  i 
than  that  of  the  who!  ii   ScotlaJ 

at  tin'  time  of  the  Union.  And  then  I  woulii 
tell  him  that  this  was  an  unrepresented  dis- 
trict !  It  is  needless  togiveany  more  instances 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  Manchester,  Lir 
mingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  with  no  represen 
tation,  or  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  with  s 
mock  representation." 

To  Macaulay's  powerful  and  persuasive  ad- 
vocacy of  reform  in  parliament  it  will  bi 
necessary  again  to  refer. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1S32,  died  Si 
Walter  Scott.  He  was  a  man  who  used  openl] 
to  sa_v  he  did  not  heed  or  understand  politics 
and  yet  his  story  has  some  curiously  interest 
ing  links  with  the  politics  of  his  time.  Tha 
a  red-hot  Tory  to  the  last  is  wel 
known,  but  his  Toryism  was  a  sort  of  senti 
ment,  and  had  no  intellectual  root  wortl 
speaking  of.  He  used  very  greatly  to  admin 
Canning, — which  an  able  man  could  hardl; 
help  doing, — but  as  Canning  advanced  farthe 
and  farther  upon  Liberal  lines  of  thought  an< 
action,  Scott  fell  off  from  him.  The  grea 
novelist's  attachment  to  George  IV.  was  veri 
little  to  his  credit,  except  so  far  as  it  spranj 
from  gratitude.  Scott  was  the  first  barone 
whom  George  IV.  made,  and  when  the  latte: 
visited  Edinburgh  in  1S22  it  was  Scott  whi 
"did  the  honours"  of  the  reception.  He  wen 
in  board  the  royal  yacht  upon  the  very  da] 
when  his  dearest  friend  (William  Erskine 
died,  and  when  the  king  drank  his  healtl 
in  Highland  whisky,  humbly  entreated  to  h 
allowed  to  retain  the  glass  which  his  majest' 
had  used.  To  this  humble  petition  the  kinj 
most  graciously  acceded.  Unfoi  tunately  whei 
Scott  got  back  home,  he  found  Crabbe  there 
and  smashed  the  royal  gift  by  sitting  dowi 
upon  it.  Crabbe  was  himself  something  of  J 
trickster,  but  would  scarcely  have  admired  tbi 
whisky  transaction,  and  perhaps  the  very  sigh 
of  him  inspired  Scott  with  a  little  shame. 
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HIT 


I  he  midal  of  the  i  ef< 
lg  tin'  year  l^:'.l   ths 
paralysis.      In  a  sp  ech  at   Jedl 
■  in  March  of  that  year,  h 
mob  bj  d  that  at  last  they 

.1  and  hooted  him.     In  th 

them, 

I   care  no  more  for  your 

for  the  i  th  on  the 

i."      Some   notion   of   the   weakness  of 

li  a  great  man  may  be  capable  is  to  be 

■ml  from  a  sentence  or  two  of  - 

:h.     "We  in  this  district," 

be,  "are  proud,  and  with  reason,  th 

chain-bridge  was  the  work  of  a  Scotch 

li   still  hangs  where  he  erected  it  a 

timi        i.     The  French  heard  of 

invention,  and  determined   to  introduce 

.it  with  great  improvements  and  embel- 

A    friend    of    my   own   saw    the 

J  tried.     It  was  on  the  Seine  at  Marly, 

looked  lighter  and 

:  than  the  prototype.     Every  Englishman 

'id  was  disp  sed  I  •  confi  •-  thai  we  bad 

at  our  own  trade.     But  by-and- 

were  opened,  and  the  multitude 

over.     It  began  to  swing  rather 

idably  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  good 

■any.  and  by  the  time  the  architect,  who 

he  procession  in  great  pomp  and  glory, 

led  the  middle,  the  whole  gave  way,  and 

he — worthy,    patriotic   artist  —  was   the    first 

a   ducking.      They  had  forgot  the 

It,    or  rather,  this  ingeniou 

lived   that  to  be  a  clumsy-looking 

I  -id  with, 

ime  invisible  gimcrack  of  his 

■ 

ots  like  this  might  very  well  enrage 

iwer  to  see  through  a 

I  h  one     unless  th  sy  laughed 

'i        I     ifortu  I    .  these  were  angry  times, 

and   it    is   grievous  to  have  to  add   I1 

1831,  Scott,  sorely  ill  with  stroke 
after  stroke  of  his  malady,  attended  the  Rox- 
■  election  held  at  Jed 

ts,  and  insulted 
•St  brutal  cries  of  "Burk  Sir  Walt  it!"  All 
this  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  and  in  his  last 
delirium   he    kept    murmuring,    "Burk    Sir 


ter!       El    ha    bei i     aed  t  liat  Su 

'    have  had  con 
political  influence  as  popular  conducting-rods 
ntiin.  nt.  but  that  question  is  hardly 
worth  discussing. 

The  pol  tei  tent  of  the  time  had. 

among    many    ordinary    and     natural    effects 

«  hich  lie  on  the  surfi of  the  oai  ratdve,  thai 

i  of  ability  who   had   a 
'  listing  their  powers  in 
what  they  held  to  be  of  the  na- 

tion.   Three  remarkable  men,  of  one 
thought,  and  with  much  less  personal  ambition 
than    zeal    for  principles,   wore  "di. 
of   the  crowd    in    1831,   and   soon  attracted 
notice  in  the  parliament  of  1832. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  sch  «]  of  I 
and  .lames  Mill  should  be  found  to  have 
trained  no  pupils  for  political  action.  The 
of  them  all,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
was  to  remain  in  his  study  and  at  the  India 
House  for  the  pr  isent;  but  three  of  his  fellow- 
pupils  in  the  Utilitarian  academy  i 
Square,  all  young,  and  two  vei 
now  came  to  the  front.  These  three  were  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  Mr.  George  Grote,  and 
Mr.  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  who  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1832  represented  East  Cornwall,  the 
City  of  Loudon,  and  Bath,  respectively.  These 
gentlemen  were  the  leaders  of  Philosophical 
Radicalism  (as  it  was  and  still  is  called)  in 
parliament  —  Sir  William  Molesworth  being 
the  recognized  chief,  though  his  general 
powers  and  accomplishments  were  certainly 
not  greater  than  those  of  Mr.  Grote. 

The  return  of  young  Mr.  Grote  a 
the  members  for  the  city  was  a  triumph.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  was  already 
occupied  with  his  studies  for  the  great  History 
of  Greece,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  in 
literature.  He  found  time,  however,  for  much 
political  pamphleteering  and  speech-making, 
and  in  pai  ticular  for  the  pel 
of  the  ballot  the  political  topic  with  which 
liis  name  i<  pai ' :  ! 

irrelevant  to  notice  thai  h    had  a  remarkably 
!  though  very  quiet,  always 
being  re- 
turned for  the  i  it  elei  tion,  bj 


ins 
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varying  majorities,  till  he  volunl  irily  retired 
from  public  life  in  L841. 

Mr.  Roebucl    wa    the  great  debater  of  the 

acl I  to  which  he  belonged,  and  o t  the 

it  effective  of  what    might  be  called  the 

Light  Brigade  of  Parliamentary  Reformers. 
Of  course  he  had  m»i  the  fiery  energy  of 
Brougham,  before  whom  all  the  rest  sank  into 

insignificance;  lid  he  even  carrj  the  moral 

weight  of  men  like  Russell  and  Althorp;  but 
he  was  a  dangerous  and  unsparing  foe  to  cross 
swords  with.  How  he  changed  Bides  in  his 
later  years  is  famili  ir  to  us  all;  but  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war.  when  he  carried  his 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  management  of 
(lie  army  before  Sevastopol  and  turned  out  the 
\  I  erdeen  ministry,  he  was  a  general  favourite 
among  Liberals  and  a  real  power  in  political 
affairs. 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  the  youngest  man 

of  the  three,  was  more  of  a  states a  than 

either,  and  had  real  administrative  power  as 
well  as  speculative  ability.  We  sliall  see,  as 
we  proceed,  how  deep  was  the  mark  which  he 
made  on  our  colonial  policy.  But  there  is  one 
topic  which  belongs  rather  to  a  general  esti- 
mate of  him  and  bis  labours  (ban  to  any  par- 
ticular point  on  which  the  annalist  could  fix. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  and  student  of  the 
philosopher  Hobbes.  and  expended  a  fortune 
in  reviving  and  circulating  that  \\  liter's  works. 
With  the  majority  of  reading  people  at  that 
time  Hobbes  bad  the  reputation  not  only  of 
atheism  but  of  absolutism.  Of  course  what 
Molesworth  admired  in  Hobbes  was  what 
Bentham  and  James  Mill  admired  in  him — his 
mastery  of  inductive  methods  in  philosophy, 
and  bis  singularly  nervous  style  of  thought 
and  writing.  But  people  were  easily  scared  in 
those  .lays,  and  political  tactics  were  unscru- 
pulous; nobody  reflected  that  Radicalism,  the 
ballot,  and  all  the  rest  of  tiie  programme  of 
tic  school,  could  not  dwell  in  the  same  brain- 
pan with  absolutism;  and  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth never,  to  his  dying  day,  was  able  to 
emerge  from  the  cloud  of  dislike  under  which 
he  was  placed  for  editing  "the  Philosopher  of 
Malmesbury."  In  our  own  days  such  a  fact 
would  not  alarm  the  merest  infant  in  the 
nursery  of   thought.     Hobbes  has  now  been 


admitted  aftei   n li  debate  to  bis  fair  and 

propi  i  place  in  tin  phihj  ophica I  and  political 
literature  of  his  age;  but  when  Moleswon 
stood  for  Sonibwark  men  were  stat  ioned  alofl 
"the  borough"  to  band  the  enlightened  elec- 
tors culled  extracts  IV the  Leviathan,  witl 

the  terrible  injunction  added:  "Electors  oi 
Southwark!  unless  you  wish  these  principle* 

to  pi  e\  ail,  d i  vote  foi    .Mole-worth  !"    O: 

course  it  was  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  expla 
to  a  mob,  whose  religious  and  political  fervdj 

was  exploding  all  round  in  rotten  eggs  am 
dead  cats,  that  the  system  of  Molesworfl 
ma  ter,  Bentham,  included  not  only  what  i. 
usually  known  as  universal  suffrage,  but  vote 
for  even  criminals  and  lunatics. 

These  three  able  politicians  of  the  liadica 
Left  were  associated,  along  with  some  others 
in  writing,  or  managing,  or  helping  I 
manage,  the  Westminster  Review,  which  ha< 
always  fought  powerfully  on  the  side  oi'  reforn 
in  Church  and  State.  Roebuck  was  one  I 
its  most  esteemed  contributors,  but  Beiithan 
used  to  tell  him  that  his  temper  would  di 
him  more  barm  than  his  talents  would  do  bin 
good.  Associated  with  him,  James  ]\Iill 
Bowring,  and  others,  were  some  exceeding]] 
able  men  of  whom  the  outer  world  knows  bu 
little.  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  autho: 
of  The  Corn-law  Catechism,  which  did  si 
much  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  genera 
interest  in  a  great  question,  is,  or  was,  veri 
well  known,  and  so  is  Albany  Fonblanque 
But  few  have  heard  much  of  William  Ellis,  ai 
exceedingly  effective  writer,  and  one  of  thl 
greatest  of  educational  philanthropists.  Stil 
less  known  are  the  two  Austins,  John  anc 
Charles,  who  were  said  to  be  absolutely  th< 
ablest  men  of  the  whole  set.  John,  by  his 
great  work 'on  jurisprudence  made  an  imper- 
ishable mark  on  the  history  of  social  progrej 
not  only  in  England  but  abroad.  Of  Mr.  W 
.1.  Fox,  afterwards  M.l\  for  Oldham,  we  shal 
hear  again  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  ir 
connection  with  the  education  question  am 
the  corn-laws.  But  the  first  and  most  strikim 
services  rendered  through  the  medium  of  th< 
\Y,  st  niimtrr  licriiir  to  what  would  even  now 
lie  called  extreme  Liberalism  range  over  the 
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g  in  whi<  K  the  reform  question  was  seeth- 
in   the   public   mind.    The    II 

.  had  more  than  one  name,  but  its 

one.      li    had   been 

led  expressly  to  represent  Radicalism  (as 

represent    Whiggisni,  and 

advocate    Toryism);    but 

n  Mr.   Blackwood  saw   the  gathering  of 

ed  the 

iniount  of  talent  which  they  stood 

he  is  said  to  lia\  e  throw  n  up  his  cap,  and 

that  this  di\  ision  of  the  Liberal  ps 

a  happy  omen  !     Eventually  Sir  William 
and   Mr.  J.  S.   Mill  became  pro- 
mt with  that  we  are 
concerned.    Only  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  activities  of  the  hustings  and   the 

Commons  do  not   by  any  means 

all  the  social  and  political  forces 
which  were  at  work  to  precipitate  political, 
social,  and  especially   educational  reform   in 

•  with  which  we  opened  the  present 
volume,  or  in  the  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing. Perhaps  not  one  of  all  this  band  of 
thinkers  and  workers  did  more  for  his  genera- 
tion than  the  modest  William  Ellis.  Many 
know  his  nam.-  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
Birkheck  schools,  but  of  his  other  labours  in 
the  cause  <>f  education  little  is  heard 

the  general  public.  Of  the  two 
Austins  it  was  said  by  wags  who  were  yet 
more  and  better  than  wags  that  they  had  be- 
tween them  the  two  most  powerful  intellects 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  some  who  do  not  can 
much  for  social  and  political  progress  may  be 
inclined  to  think  there  was  something  in  this 
on  hearing  that  the  income  of  Charles  Austin, 
made  chiefly  by  practice  at  the  parliamentary 
s  estimated  at   £30,000  a  year. 

form  Bill  being  now  safe,  the  gen- 
eral  narrative  may  pause  to    2 
a  few  collateral  incidi  nts.     Just  as  William 
IV.  was  vindicating  the  royal  prerogative  by 
ntdering  "a  hackney-*  him  to 

the  II-  u  he  i  holera  n 

doors.  The  panic  created  by  the  proclamation 
upon  the  subject  and  the  reports  of  the  tirst 
cases  was  terrible.  True,  England  found  her- 
self well  and  hearty  enough  to  illuminate  for 
mere  joy  at  this  sudden  dissolution,  and  the 


"cartload  of  iuferem  ,  awn 

from  it.  Inn   the  pestilence  was  di 
all  that.    I  liese  were  not  times  of  cheap  u>  ws 
papers,    in   which   (we   mean   no   satire)    wild 
rumours    could  .  inst 

ei utini/.ed  w ith  deli 
tion.     ••'lln  irgely 

lent  for  their  news  upon  chance  n 

u..l  other  public  houses, 
and  "street  pat*  rers"  made  sudden  little  for- 
i  quite  false, 
iurse      on  both  sides  of  the  way,  with 
slips  of  print  professing  to  tell  the  whole 
authentically  line  capital 

foi   these  men;  but,  iii  truth,  the  plain  i 
wire  dreadful  enou  ly  thing  it 

o  see  the  stricken  poor  borne  along  to 
the  hospitals  in  covered  "stretchers,"  all  the 
ra-by  hurrying  out  of  the  way,  for  the 
was  supposed  to  be  infectious.  Tie  i* 
was  scarcely  a  nook  in  London  in  which  some 
death  by  cholera  did  not  take  place,  and  the 
terrible,  the  collapse  in  the 
fatal  cases  so  rapid,  the  bewilderment  of  the 
doctors  so  complete,  and  the  rise  in  the  death- 
rate  so  great,  that  the  commonplace,  "a  gloom 
was  east  over  the  whole  of  society  "  was  strictly 
applicable  and  fully  true.  It  was  curious  to 
see  a  group  of  men  assembled  at  the  corner  of 
a  street  to  hear  the  news  read  out,  —  the  last 
thing  about  Brougham,  or  Lord  Durham,  or 
the  latest  joke  about  the  queen,  poor  dame, — 
suddenly  break  up  at  the  approach  of  oue  of 
those  dreaded  stretchers.  The  tirst  instruction 
(emphasized  by  severe  penalties)  to  children 
and  nursemaids,  was  not  to  go  near  them. 
i  tiers'  shop  windows  exhibited  pictures, 
rudely  coloured,  of  the  victim  to  cholera  in 
the  stage  of  collapse,  and  of  course  the  blue 
skin,  the  bli  odshol  sunken  i  ye,  the  baked  lip, 

and  the  I    nves  were  made  the  mosl 

of.  Everybody  wore  camphor,  and  hardly 
any  one  went  to  bed  without  some  prophy- 
lactic, or  attempt  at  a  prophylactic,  in  the 
house.  Last,  not  least,  there  was  a  di  i 
perceptible  increase  in  the  attendance  at 
churches  and  chapels,  the  result  of  increased 
more  or  less  deep,  born  of  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  pesti! 
I        It    was    in    the    course    of    these    agitating 
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efoi    i  .1         :.  :  ilted  the  I  >uke 

of    Wellington   and    brol  e    I  lie    w  ind  i 

\  p  Lej   II Tl  i  duke  w<  at   in  dai      i   oi 

his  life,  and  the  bi  hop  i  who  had  vi   ed 
the  bill   were  hi    ed  and  groaned  al   in  the 
From  this  time  the  question  of  (lis 
■  u  ill.  their  pre  ence  in  the  House  of 
I  uever  slumbered :  ii  was  discussed  with 

heat  .-ukI  hate  in  everj  club-room,  al  every 
nd-easy.  The  duke.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
(who  had  dene  the  Tories  the  ingenious  ser- 
vice of  uniting  the  "waverers"),  and  the 
bishops  were  commonly  exhibited  in  carica- 
tures and  in  transparencies,  dangling  from 
gibbets.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bill 
had  passed  some  enthusiasts  commented  upon 
the  Apocalypse  by  showing  transparencies  oi 
"Satan  east  into  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thou- 
sand years,"  the  key  (in  the  angel's  hand) 
which  was  to  lock  up  his  writhing  snakeship 
being  inscribed  Reform  !  Since  those  ex<  ited 
tines  we  have  grown  more  moderate  in  our 
expectations  of  results  from  political  move- 
ments. Another  reform  bill  has  been  passed 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  but  if  it  locked 
up  c\  il  the  lock  must  have  been  very  eas}r  to 
]  lick. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park  Corner 
was,  at  the  highest  of  the  excitement,  the 
resort  of  angry  crowds.  But  thousands  of 
people  went  on  purpose  to  see  the  iron  win- 
dows which  the  duke  had  put  up  in  Apsley 
House  to  make  it  shot-proof  -windows  cele- 
brated in  many  a  street-song  of  the  day,  as 
thus  :  - 

"He  is  much  disrespected  wherever  he  goes, 
With  las  cast-iron  windows  and  Waterloo  nose  ; 
He  has  often  trod  hard  on  poor  John  i  <    Bull's  to< 
Dumble  dum  deary,  &c." 

'•Durable  dum  deary"  was  an  old  popular 
song  or  chorus.  For  a  long  while  there  was 
also  sung  about  the  streets,  ami  indeed  else- 
where, a  pai-ody  on 

"Off,  off!  said  the  stranger. 
Off,  off  and  away  I 

a  parody  intended  to  bid  the  bishops  be  "off" 
from  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  thing  that  there  was 
so   little    opportunity    in    the   parliamentary 


del  on  thi    reform  bill  foi    i  idicule  of 

certain  kind.     Jol       there   wi  re,  of  cons 

and    1  In  n   dull    mm    .d    0    ■"    d         | ..  •     1 1 ,     .       B 

a  <  'a  tlen  agh  would  have  been  in  i 

fcter  da     ,     Earl  Russell  hai    told 
in  his  Recollections  that  he  once  beard  hii 

speak  for  nearly  an  hour,  without    h 

beingabletoun 

and  that  he  then — grave  and  self-satisfied  I 
usual— closed  "thai  branch  of  the  subject"! 
saying,  "Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  law  < 
nations."  When  the  hou  e  was 
member  who  happened  to  come  in  to  a  dinq 
party  from  the  hou  e  was  sure  to  be  aske 
what  was  "the  last'  from  Castlereagh.  I 
the  reform  struggle  then.'  was  no  such  genen 
butt,  —  he  would  have  been  invaluable,  fc 
laughter  is  a  great  check  upon  wrath. 

The  interval  from  1830  to  1834  was  one  ( 
great  ecclesiastical  and  religious  activity.  Th 
least  historically  important  of  the  events  I 
these  years  was  the  foundation  by  Edwar 
Irving  of  the  institution  to  which  he  and  hi 
adherents  gave  the  name  of  the  <  atholie  an 
Apostolic  Church.  In  1831  the  Congregation. 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  foundec 
During  all  this  time  dissent  in  England  w:i 
full  of  life,  as  was  shown  by  the  formation  < 
by  the  energetic  action  of  various  societies  fe 
missionary  or  ('durational  purposes.  It  is  noi 
that  Exeter  Hall  begins  to  be  recognized  a 
"a  great  fact" — if  we  may  use  an  expressio 
which  is  a  little  faded.  In  1834  theWesleyfl 
Methodist  Association  was  founded. 

In  1S33  the  "Whigs  abolished  ten  bishopric 
of  the  Established  <  Shurch  ;  and  while  this  wa 
in  the  air  the  movement  known  as  the  Trac 
tariau  n.  an,  or  rather  took  practi 

cal  working  shape  at  Oxford.  As  nobodyJ 
any  shade  of  political  or  religious  opinion  wii 
dispute  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman's  account  of  hi 
share  iu  the  matter,  we  shall  gladly  adopl 
with  groat  abbreviations,  his  own  words. 

"When  [in  1833]  I  got  back  from  abroad 
found  that  already  a  movement  had  com 
menced  in  opposition  to  the  specific  dange 
which  at  that  time  was  threatening  the  re 
ligion  of  the  nation  and  its  church.  Severa 
zealous  and  abb- men  had  united  their  counsel 
and  were  in  correspondence  with  each  other 
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principal  of  them  were  Mr.  E£eble,  I ' 

ud.'.w  ho  li  id  re  i  he  I  I   urn  lo 
William  Palmer  of  Dublin  and  \\ 
Mr.  William  l'alni.  I 
i  ( latholic),  Mr.  Arthur  Pi 

my  own  head  1 

...  I  had  th  less  thai 

-.is  employed  in  that  work  which   I   had 

□  1  \\  lii.li  I  fell 
momentous  and  inspiring.  .  .  .  No  time 
id  come  i"  do 
.  and  the  rescue  might  come  too 
.  Bishoprics  were  already  in  course  ofsup- 
■  •:  in,  church  property  was  in  course  of 
would  soon  be  receiving  un- 
upants.  ...  I  felt  as  on  board  a 
•i-l.  which  first  gets  under  weigh,  and  then 
mi  ed  out,  and  luggage  and  li\  e 
k  stowed  away  into  their  proper  re- 
.  .  Nor  was  it  only  that  I  bad 
ii  our  cause,  both  in  itself  and  in 
i,  on  the  other  hand, 
spised  every  rival  system  of  doctrine,  and 
is  too.  As  to  the  High  Church 
the  Low  Church,  I  thought  that  the  one 
ire  a  logical  basis  than  the  other; 
le  1  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  con- 
position  of  the  latter,  I  had  a 
I  for  the  character  of  many  of  the 
advocates  of  each  party,  but  that  did  not  give 
cogency  to  their  arguments.  .  .  .  My  first 
principle  was  the  principle  of  dogma;  my 
is  with  Liberalism;  by  Liberalism  I 
meant  the  anti-dogmatic  principle  and  its  de- 
velopment. This  was  the  first  point  on  which 
I  was  certain." 

The  significance  of  all  this  will  he  made  fully 
apparent  to  the  reader  by  the  following  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Hampden. 

"During  the  first  year  of  the  Trat 
tack  (of  the   Liberals)   upon  the  university 
began.     In  November.  I-::!. 
by  I)r.  Hampdi  i  edition  of  his 

Dissent,  with  particular  reference  to  the  use  of 

then!  d   the   university.  ...  It 

was  under  tin 

joined  us.   I  had  known  him  well  ain 

and  had  felt  for  him  an  enthusiastic  admira- 


tion.    Mi-  gi  al   leai niug,  his  imm  i 
mind,  his  i  a 
votion  i"  the  cause  of  rel    toi  pc  ime  me, 

mj  j".'. .  whi 
la  -t  days  of  I  B33,  he  I  howed  a  di  p 

anion  cause  with  us.  ...  He  at  on 
'■:i\  e  to  us  a  po  it  ton  and   i  name.     W  ii  hout 
him  we  -  hould  have  had  little  i 
at  tli.  .  ii  I  \  date  of  1834,  of  making  an] 
resistance  to  the  Liberal  aggression." 

Now   the    torj   of  I  Ir.  I  [ampden  c ii  I 

itself  with  l.onl  John  Russell's  ofti 

a .  and  b  ii  Ii  much  of  Mr.  »  llad- 
tivity;  matters  which  are  yet  ahead 
of  us,  but   which  would  be  unintelligible  in 
their  place  without  this  introduction. 

[f  Lord  John  Russell  or  anj  bodj  i 
posed  that  the  Dissenters  would  "rest  and  be 
thankful"  after  the  repealing  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  it  was  a  great  mistake,  but 
the  simplicity  of  Earl  Grey  in  these  matters 
wa     both    startling   and   entertaining.     En- 

aged   ly  the  general  success  of  the  cause 

of  freedom,  the  Dissenters  woke  up  very  wide, 
and  in  the  year  L834  the  first  public  meeting 
ever  held  in  England  to  consider  (not  only 
Dissenting  grievances  but)  the  total  abolition 
of  the  church  Establishment,  or  as  it  is  now 
phrased,  the  "total  liberation  of  religion  from 
state  control,"  was  held  at  Nottingham. 
A  deputation  to  Earl  Grey  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  late  Mr.  William  Howitt,  then 
a  Quaker,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
of the  body  of  gentlemen  that  waited 
on  the  premier.  It  soon  appeared  that  even 
so  staunch  a  friend  of  liberty  as  Eail  Grej 
had  never  conceived  the  idea  which  Cavour 
described  when  he  used  the  phrase,  "A  free 

church  in  a  free  state.'' 

"This  petition,  I  presume,"  said  Eat 
is  to  the  same  purport  as  the  other  petitions 
from    I 'i    enters  that  have  been  presented?" 
"Of  that."  said  Mr.  Howitt,  "your  lordship 
will  be  a  1  Ige   than    I   am  when  you 

have  read  it.    I  can  only  say  that  the  Notting- 
ham   I  'i  -■  liter.,  did    no  at    i" 
v.  h  ii  otb                        ere  doing,  but 

'    lor  some  further 
I:  quite  bewildered,  ex- 

.i'0'Mi'd      '•'•.  km    i  it  you  realh  J    wsoh'    Do 
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you  want  entirely  to  do  away,  with  all  estab- 
.    was  the 
prompt  reply.     Karl  Grey  said  be  was  very 
sorry  for  it;  the  suggestion  of  Buch  Bweeping 
would  alarm  p.a  liamenl  and  startle 
i  he  considered  it  the  sacred 
duty  of  i  .  1,1   in  maintain  an  es- 

tablishment "i   relig  ion.     "  People  : 
easily  frightened  a1  changes  nowadays,"  re- 
plied Mr.  lluwat;  and  he  proceeded  to  argue 
that  "to  establish  one  seel    ii 

.  establish  a  pai  tj   and  not  a 
religion." 

A  few  months  afterwards    four   hundred 
i  ig  deputies  met  in  London  to 

theproprietj  of  agitating  for  disestablishment, 
but  the  subject  was  so  new  that  old-fashioned 
people  outside  of  Dissenting  circles  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  It  is  little  short  of  comic  to  find 
Mrs.  Gilbert  (formerly  Ann  Taylor)  urging 
her  husband,  Air.  Gilbert,  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  to  be  very  explicit  in  what  he  said 
to  Lord  Althorp:  "Be  3ure,"  says  the  lady, 
•'to  make  him  really  understand  what  you 
want.'' 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1832,  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  ever-to-be-remembered 
Magazine.  Those  were  days  in  which 
there  was  no  fear  of  throwing  really  good 
literature  straight  at  the  heads  (if  the  people, 
and  in  some  respects  the  /'.  nny  M<:/-<  .-<<<  wa  s 
superior  to  any  of  its  rivals  or 
There  was  occasionally  an  attempt  at  writing 
down,  and  there  were  excellent  papers  of  the 
"  knowledge-made-easy  "  class.  But  there  is 
not  a  cheap  periodical  now  in  existence  that 
would  not  consider  a  full  third  of  that  « i  iting 
over  the  heads  of  the  modern  buyer  of  minor 
magazines.  Any  one  who  will  refresh  his 
memory  by  turning  to  such  articles  as  those 
on  music,  or  Hogarth's  pictures,  or  Raffaelle's 
cartoons,  or  to  the  biographical  sketches,  will 
at  once  recognize  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Penny 
Magazine  contained,  from  time  to  time,  fear- 
less long  quotations  from  poets  and  humorists 
of  the  first  class  —  especially  Wordsworth, 
Lamb,  and  Coleridge. 

Almost  at  the  same  hour  appeared  the  first 
number   of    Chambers'   Edinburgh    Journal. 


Sen, ii   the.-.-   were   followed   by   the  Saturday 

.  which  was  issued  by  tic  S 
bi    I  ,  omotion  oi  '  hi  istian  Kiev,  [i 
a   crowd  of  publications,  mostly    inferior.     It 
would   be  easy    to   record    their   d 

not  worth  while. 
A   word,  however,  is  Mirror  I 

Mr.  John  Timbs.  As  Dr.  Kitto  ("the  &M 
traveller")  was  allowed  bj  '  harles  Knight  tc 
say  in  the  columns  of  the  Penny  MagatU 
itself,  that  The  Mirror  was  "the  parent! 
this  class  of  periodicals,  and  had  gone  oi 
improving  from  year  to  year.''  we  may  pre 
sume  to  place  it  first  on  the  list  in  point  ol 
date. 

The  decline  in  the  quality  of  SO  much  of  <M 
cheap  periodical  literature  i.>  chi 
attributed  to  the  cupidity  of  publishers.  \vh( 
find  their  account  in  aiming  straight  at  th< 
lowest  and  most  numerous  classes  of  reads 
This  enables  them  to  get  just  that  euormouj 
circulation  which  yields  all  but  incredw 
returns,  and  of  Course  the  prices  paid  for  thl 
literary  labour  required  in  such  work  an 
small.  Xot  long  before  the  date  at  which  oui 
first  chapter  opens,  William  Godwin  wa 
freely  offered  £1000  for  his  Political  Jut tic 
(being  then  an  unknown  writer),  and  he  re 
ceived  a  large  sum  in  advance  before  he  hat 
written  a  line.  For  his  small  book  on  (  liaucer 
written  later,  he  received  £300  for  the  first  in 
stalment  and  £300  for  the  second, — being  ala 
paid  money  in  advance.  This  £600  he  call: 
■'extremely  penurious."  There  is  something 
very  pathetic  in  Charles  Knight's  faivwel 
address  to  the  readers  of  the  Penny  M,<:h':iite 
for  it  contains  a  scarcely  suppressed  forecas! 
of  the  times  to  come  in  matters  of  literature. 

Of  one  other  prominent  figure  of  that  tim< 
a  word  needs  to  be  said  here.  The  first  act  o: 
practical  defiance  shown  by  the  Americans  t< 
the  government  of  George  III.  was  the  throw- 
ing of  a  cargo  of  tea  into  the  sea  at  Boston,  ii 
order  to  prevent  the  paying  of  duty  on  it 
This  was  done  secretly  by  some  of  the  citizen 
at  night,  and  of  course  it  was  done  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  the  gi  vernor  of  the  city, 
who  was  acting  in  the  British  .  r  royalist  in- 
terest, and  equally  of  course  it  was  in  oppo- 
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to  the  wishes  of  the  merchant  to  whom 

argo  of  tea  had  been  i 
pme  was  one  Richard  Clarke,  the  ma- 
I  grandfather  of  the  distinguished  lawyer 
occupied  the  woolsack  at  the  time  Wil- 
led the  throne,  and  of  whom 
i;ill  hear  again.  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  stern 
;.-;.  and  actually  returned  t"  England  on 
leclaration  of  American  independence, 
■lighter  married  Mr.  Copley,  the  painter, 
rhen  she  and  herhushand  also 
mil.  John  Singleton  Copley  was  a  little 

At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  bim- 
■  a  lawyer,  and  when  he  visited  Boston 
insact  some  law  business  for  his  father 
oston  men  found  out  his  talent.--,  praised 
let  and  manners,  and  predicted  his  be- 
Ig  "a  great  man." 

ihough  he  began  las  parliamentary  career 
Radical,  and  first  made  himself  felt  by 
dug  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  and  Sid- 
li.  Mr.  Copley  was  not  long  in  dropping 
ds  proper  place  on  the  Tory  side.  In  the 
-lived  ministry  of  Canning  he  appeared 
Canningite,  was  made  lord-chancellor, 
jras  one  of  the  three  peers  whose  very 
ice  in  the  cabinet  was  cited  as  a  proof 
/aiming  could  not  possibly  propose  C'a- 

emancipation.  He  had  some  claims  to 
•  and  even  to  honour  as  a  law  reformer, 
dtiated  beneficial  changes  (as  vet  admit- 
iusufficient,  but  real)  in  the  legal  treat- 
of  lunatics.  He  retained  his  si 
ack  until  he  had  to  resign  it  to  Brougham 
30,  upon  the  formation  of  the  ministry 
rl  Grey.  He  held  the  office  of  attorney- 
al  for  two  years,  and  it  should  be  re- 
tared  to  his  honour  that  during  his  term 
ice  he  instituted  not  a  single  press  pro- 
ion.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  great  deal 
was  politically  liberal  in  the  mind  of 
burst.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the  school 
1  begins  its  creed  by  thinking  that  the 
safe  constitution  of  society  is  that  in 
i  the  masses  are  strictly  governed  by  a 
who  are  by  the  theory  superior  to  the 
and  which  goes  on  to  hold  that  even  if 
beory  does  not  happen  to  be  realized  in 
icts.  the  best  course  is  to  assum 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  order.    Tories 


of  this  school,  if  they   have  the  mental,  and, 

we    may    add,  the  moral   chi 

Lord  l.yiidlmrst,  are  usually  ready  to  allow 
i  Era  dom  to  "  the  people,"  who 
by  the  theory,  are  no1  to  be  trusted  with 
any.  In  general  ability,  power  of  work,  and 
moral  courage  of  a  certain  order  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst    has    rarely    been    excelled.      We    shall 

ml  that  it  is  of  importance  to  our 

storj  to  remember  that  he  was  a  tactician  and 

oi  the  first  class.     As  the  conductor 

1    u  "l     B]  nu- 

ll he  was  Sir  John  Copley  andattor- 
I.  he  had  exhibited  anacuteni  sand 
a  steady  "grip"of  intellect  which  hat 
perhaps,  been  surpassed. 

It  was  while  he  \\:is  chief  baron  in  1831 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst  gave  the  most  remark- 
able example  of  his  great  ability  as  a  judge, 
when  he  had  to  try  an  involved  and  difficult 
case  of  such  enormous  dimensions  thai  it 
occupied  twenty-one  days  in  the  Court  oi 
Exchequer.  He  did  not  deliver  his  judgment 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  when  the  question  was 
taken  before  the  House  of  Lords  it  lasted 
forty-six  days,  and  the  mass  of  papers  printed 
and  written  was  so  enormous  in  bulk  that 
Lord  Brougham  remarked  that  he  had  been 
furnished  with  copies  of  the  arguments  used 
in  the  House  of  Lords  alone,  amounting  to 
aboul  10,000  brief-sheets.  "Through  this 
tangled  mass  of  disputed  facts  and  of  repre- 
sentations the  purport  of  which  was  in  issue, 
of  minute  and  intricate  details  of  transactions 
and  accounts,"  says  a  writer  of  that  day, 
"Lord  Lyndhurst  on  each  occasion  proceeded 
with  apparent  ease,  diffusing  light  and  bring- 
ing into  order  the  chaos  he  encountered." 
The  lords  decided  against  him  by  the  vote  of 
Lord  L)evon,  but  general  admiration  was 
elicited  by  the  serene  composure  with  which 
he  submitted  to  the  reversal  of  his  decree, 
although  lie  steadily  adhered  to  his  original 
opinion. 

Stories  are  told  of  the  mutual  admiration 
which  subsisted  between  Lyndhurst  (when 
Sir  John  Coplej  )  and  Canning.  One  of  them 
is  amusing,  though  it  has  in  it  some  of  the 
spice  of  opposition.  When  Copley  in  1827  was 
delivering  his  famous  speech  against  Catholic 
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emarn  Lpal  Lou,  I  arming  justly  expn  led  hi  - 
in  pri  ii  the  attack  i  oming  from  such  a 
quarter.  Meanwhile  somebody  looking  over 
Copley's  shouldei  had  si  en  thai  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  |  amphli  ■         i  m  ipal  ion  bj  I  >r. 

PMlpotts,  aftei  ward    Bishop  of  Exeter.     I  Ian 

ning  immediately  La  hint  of  this, . -mil 

added  to  his  remarks,  that  the  observations  of 
the  learned  gentleman  were  not  original.  "I 
I  i  them  in  print,"  said  he. 

"'Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  which  now  foams  with 
mild  ale 
Was  once  Toby  PhUpotll.'" 

The  story  may  or  may  not  be  absolutely 
authentic,  but  there  is  certainly  a  flavour  of 
Canning  about  it.  At  all  events  Canning  a 
few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  and 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Eldon,  offered  Copley 
the  chancellorship,  with  the  intimation  "non 
obstante  Philpotto."  They  were  days  of 
broader  wit  and  also  of  rougher  manners 
than  our  own,  and  the  famous  judge  then  and 
later  was  somewhat  open  to  references  to  his 
former  "Whig  or  rather  Radical  opinions. 
When  he  asked  Musgrave  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  York)  to  vote  for  him  as  member  for 
<  'ami  iridge,  the  reply  was,  "/am  a  Whig  still, 
sir,"  and  pointing  to  a  favourite  dog  which 
was  lying  under  the  candidate's  chair,  "  Take 
care  of  that  dog;  he's  a  terrible  fellow  for 
vermin ! " 

More  pleasant  is  it  to  turn  to  the  generous 
traits  by  -which  Lyndhurst  himself  was 
eminently  distinguished.  That  violent  Radi- 
cal, Gale  Jones,  who  was  for  years  launching 
abuse  and  invective  against  him,  wrote  to  him 
asking  for  charitable  help,  when  he  was  old, 
and  sick,  and  poor.  Lord  Lyndhurst  handed 
the  letter  to  his  secretary,  telling  him  to  make 
out  a  cheque  for  five  pounds  for  that  poor 
man.  "My  lord,  are  you  aware  who  this  man 
is?"  inquired  the  secretary.  "No,"  replied 
Lyndhurst,  "I  do  not  recollect  having  before 
seen  the  name."  "Why  this  is  the  notorious 
Gale  Jones,  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  so 
grossly  and  virulently  abusing  your  lordship." 
The  letter  was  glanced  at  again,  and  then 
handed  back  with  the  reply,  "Oh,  never  mind 
what  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  about 


me ;  I  he  pooi  ma  a  i  em  to  be  in  a  eery  a 
tressed  condition:  gel  the  cheque  ready  ai 
send  him  the  money."  There  was  mm  h  col 
tesy  and  good-humour  in  the  great  ■■     In  cju. 

d    other  i]     .  no     i CO 

of  him  thai  when  a  ney  n   odor  oi d  I  lea 

was  on  his  trial  on  a  government  informatO 
am!  conducted  his  own  defence,  comments 
with  the  observation  that  he  was  afraid  befoi 
he  sat  down  he  hould  give  some  awkwj 
examples  of  the  truth  of  the  adage  that"] 
who  acts  as  his  own  counsel  has  a  fool  fori) 
client," — his  lordship  pleasantly  replied,  "A 
Mr.  Cleave,  don't  you  mind  that  adage,  it  « 
framed  by  the  lawyers!"  and  throughout™ 
trial  treated  the  defendant  with  much  indu 
gence. 


The  social  and  political  conditions  whk 
have  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  brief  r 
view  of  the  influence  maintained  by  some  i 
the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  during  tl 
periods  immediately  following  and  succeedii 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  were,  as  n 
have  seen,  undergoing  great  and  rapid  change 

The  representation  of  the  country  in  parli 
ment  was  not  greatly  altered  with  regard  1 
the  return  of  new  men  in  place  of  those  wl 
had  previously  taken  the  direction  of  politic 
parties,  but  there  were  several  striking  add 
tions  to  the  legislative  assembly  returned  l 
the  elections  under  the  new  bill. 

-Among  tin  sr  new  members  William  Ewa 
Gladstone  was  soon  destined  to  hold  a  place  i 
distinction,  for  though  he  was  one  of  tl 
youngest  members  of  the  house,  he  made 
considerable  impression  directly  he  began  1 
address  the  electors  of  Newark.  During  tL 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  w; 
travelling  in  Italy,  and  it  was  in  consequent 
of  an  intimation  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastl 
with  whose  son  he  was  on  terms  of  close  ii 
timacy,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  place  bin 
self  in  nomination  for  the  borough — a  borougi 
by  the  by,  which  had  alwavs  been  represei 
tative  of  the  system  of  "nomination"  by  whic 
many  eminent  members  had  gained  their  seat! 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  entered  parliament  1 
purchase  of  a  seat  from  the  trustees  of  th 
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minor. 
[i  r,  .1  at  there 

D    tip  tO 

h   of    Newark  as  a  kind  "I' 

,-al  property,  and  that  he  should  have 
1  in  relation  to  it,  "  Save  1  not  a  i 

ihat    I   like   with  my  own?"     a  saving 
line  satirically  pro- 
ud in  the  mouths  of  Reform 
e ducal  influence  was  at  all  events  Btrong 

_!i  to  give  tin'  _\ ig  candidate  fair  ex- 
able  i"  hold  ground  in  a 
:  such  an  opponent  as  Mr. 
ant  Wilde,  who  was  the  nominee  of  the 
me  Liberals.     Quite  apart  from  th 
...Is  with  which  he  presented  himself  to 
■lectors,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
I  ir  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  town. 
ie  other  two  candidates,  Mr.  W.  T.  Hand- 
lid  Mr.   Serjeant  Wilde,  the  latter  hail 
times  before  contested  the  borough — in 
ii.<l  1830,  when  he  had  been  unsuccessful; 
i  1831,  when  he  had  been  returned 
position  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  no- 
e  by  the  advanced  "  Blue"  electors  of  the 
o,  nil  the  occasion  of  his  previous 
.t.  had  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate 
mmemorate  his  efforts  "to  emancipate  the 
m  political  thraldom  and  restore 
s  inhabitants  the  free  exercise  of   their 
Jits.''   Probably  the  dislike  aroused 
he   duke's   declaration   with    regard    to 
wnership  of  the  borough  may  have  done 
ii  of  Serjeant  Wilde 
31,  but  ducal  influence  was  still  so  great 
OB  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  win.  had 
qualifications  as  those  possessed  by  Mr. 
-lone,  the  tid.-  was  very  likely  to  turn, 
turn  it  did,  against  the  veteran  who  had 
nted  the  borough,  and  in  favour 
■•  youthful  aspirant  who  was  only  in  his 
ty-third  year,  and  is  described  as  robust 

ice,  with  a  full  face,  plump  featui 

dark  eyes  and  eyebrows,  an  attractive 

ng,  and  a  bright  thoughtful  look.     He 

e  pretty  extensively  supported  bj 

of  the.  duke :  the  mi  rubers  of  the' 

1  all  gave  him  their  votes,  amonnt- 

600,  ami  he  had  numerous  other 

nppoi  f ,  bul  he  bad  to  go  I  h 


a  i. illiei  1  .  lectol  -, 

"lie  hi  whom  demanded  whether  he  was  not 

\  i 

'I'n  this  M  i .  i  rladstone  inquu  ed  «  I'  it  m  ■ 

.tuition    of    the    word 

"nominee,"  ami  on  being   informed   that  it 

a  sent  b\  th,-  I  n.!.-  .it  \.  u 

e  pushed  down  the  electors'  throats 

i    Or  not," — of  course  de- 

fch  i   i rding  to  that   definition   he 

was  not  a  nominee,  that  he  came  to  New.nl. 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Red  Club,  that  the 
club  sent  to  the  1  Mil.,  oi  tie  to  know 

if  he  could  recommend  a  candidate  to  them, 
and  in  consequence  be  was  app  aled  to  ai  d 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  club. 

Another  elector  asked  what  the  candidate 
thought  of  the  passage  in  the  16th  verse  of 
the  22nd  chapter  of  Exodus,  which  saj  ,  "He 
Ii  lb  a  man  anil  selleth  him,  or  if  he 
be  found  hi  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death;''  and  whether  his  (Mr.  Gladstone's) 
father  was  not  a  dealer  in  human  flesh? 

Of  course  the  latter  part  of  the  question 
needed  and  received  no  answer,  as  it  was 
obviously  intended  only  as  an  insult;  but 
some  other  inquiries  by  the  same  interlocutor 
were  answered,  and  there  followed  another 
long  address  from  a  third  elector,  and  a  sub- 
sequent discussion  on  the  question  of  negro 
slavery — Mr.  Gladstone  declaring  that  he  de- 
sired the  emancipation  of  slaws  upon  such 
would  preserve  them  and  the  colonies 
from  destruction,  and  that  the  slaves  ought 
first  to  be  fully  prepared  for  emancipation; 
opinions  which  were  afterwards  held  (and  not 
wit  In  iiit  some  seeming  justitieat ion  from  recent 
experience)  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
••abolition"  during  the  struggle  in  America. 
The  subject  of  negro  emancipation  had  formed 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  address  issued 
by  the  young  candidate  to  the  electors  at 
Newark,  and  as  that  address  illustrates  the 
which  he  held  at  that  time  it  may 
be  interesting  to  quote  it  at  some  length. 
by  saying,  ''I  have  not  requested 
your  favour  on  the  ground  of  adherence  to 
his  of  any  man  or  party,  further 
than  such  adhen  nee  can  be  fairly  understood 
from   the  conviction   I  have  not  hesitated  to 
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avow,  that  we  musl   watch  and  resist  that 
uninquiring  and   indisoriminating  de  ire  Eoi 
longst  us,  which  threatens  to  pro- 
duce, along  with  partial  good,  a  melancholy 

pre] lerance  of  mi  ichief  ;  «  hich,  I  am  per- 

auaded,  would  aggravate  beyond  computation 
the  deep-seated  evils  of  our  social  state,  and 

tin-  heavy  burdens  of  our  industrial  classes; 
which,  by  disturbing  our  peace,  destroy  con 
fidence  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  prosperity. 
Thus  it  has  done  already,  and  thus,  we  must 
therefore  believe,  it  will  do. 

"  Km-  the  mitigation  of  those  evils  we  must, 
I  think,  look  not  only  to  particular  measures, 
but  to  the  restoration  of  sounder  general 
principles.  I  mean  especially  that  principle 
on  which  alone  the  incorporation  of  religion 
with  the  state  in  our  constitution  can  be 
defended;  that  the  duties  of  governors  are 
strictly  and  peculiarly  religious;  and  that 
legislatures,  like  individuals,  are  bound  to 
carry  throughout  their  acts  the  spirit  of  the 
high  truths  they  have  acknowledged.  Prin- 
ciples are  now  arrayed  against  our  institu- 
tions; and  not  by  truckling  nor  by  tem- 
porizing— not  by  oppression  nor  corruption 
— but  by  principles  they  must  be  met. 

"Among  their  first  results  should  be  a 
sedulous  and  special  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor,  founded  upon  the  rule  that  those 
who  are  the  least  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves should  be  most  regarded  by  others. 
Particularly  it  is  a  duty  to  endeavour,  by 
every  means,  that  labour  may  receive  adequate 
remuneration;  which,  unhappily,  among 
several  classes  of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  not 
now  the  case.  Whatever  measures,  therefore — 
whether  by  correction  of  the  poor-laws,  allot- 
ment of  cottage  grounds,  or  otherwise — tend 
to  promote  this  object,  I  deem  entitled  to  the 
warmest  support,  with  all  such  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  secure  sound  moral  conduct  in  any 
class  of  society. 

"  I  proceed  to  the  momentous  question  of 
Slavery,  which  I  have  found  entertained 
among  you  in  that  candid  and  temperate 
spirit  which  alone  befits  its  nature,  or  promises 
to  remove  its  difficulties.  If  I  have  not  recog- 
nized the  right  of  an  irresponsible  society  to 
interpose  between  me  and  the  electors,  it  has 


nol  been  from  any  disrespect  to  i1  i  membea 
nor  from  unwillingness  to  answer  theirs  I 
am  ul  her  questions  on  which  the  electors  lua' 

desire  to  know  my  views.     To  the  esteenj 

secretary  of  the  society   I   submitted  my  rea 
sons  for  silence;  and   1  made  a  point  of  statin| 
these  views   to   him,  in    his  charactei    of 
voter. 

"As  regards  the  abstract  lawfulness  o 
Slavery,  1  acknowledge  it  simply  as  import 
iug  the  right  of  one  man  to  the  labour  o 
another;  and  I  rest  it  upon  the  fact  tha 
Scripture,  the  paramount  authority  upon  sue 
a  point,  gives  directions  to  persons  stands 
in  the  relation  of  master  to  slave,  for  thei 
conduct  in  that  relation;  whereas,  were  th 
matter  absolutely  and  necessarily  sinful,  i 
would  not  regulate  the  manner.  Assuinin 
sin  as  the  cause  of  degradation,  it  strives,  an 
strives  most  effectually,  to  cure  the  latter  b 
extirpating  the  former.  We  are  agreed,  tha 
both  the  physical  and  the  moral  bondage  c 
the  slave  are  to  be  abolished.  The  questio 
is  as  to  the  order,  and  the  order  only;  not 
Scripture  attacks  the  moral  evil  before  th 
temporal  one,  and  the  temporal  through  th 
moral  one,  and  I  am  content  with  the  orde 
which  Scripture  has  established. 

"To  this  end,  I  desire  to  see  immediate! 
set  on  foot,  by  impartial  and  sovereign  auth< 
rity,  an  universal  and  efficient  system  t 
Christian  instruction,  not  intended  to  resis 
designs  of  individual  piety  and  wisdom  fo 
the  religious  improvement  of  the  negroes,  bt 
to  do  thoroughly  what  they  can  only  do  pai 
tially. 

"  As  regards  immediate  emancipate 
whether  with  or  without  compensation,  ther 
are  several  minor  reasons  against  it ;  but  tha 
which  weighs  with  me  is,  that  it  would, 
much  fear,  exchange  the  evils  now  atfectin 
the  negro  for  others  which  are  weightier — fo 
a  relapse  into  deeper  debasement,  if  not  fo 
bloodshed  and  internal  war.  Let  fitness  h 
made  a  condition  for  emancipation ;  and  le 
us  strive  to  bring  him  to  that  fitness  by  th 
shortest  possible  course.  Let  him  enjoy  th 
means  of  earning  his  freedom  through  hones 
and  industrious  habits  ;  thus  the  same  instru 
ments  which  attain  his  liberty  shall  likewis 
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render  him  competenl  to  use  it;  and  thua,  1 
earnestly  trust,  without  iisk  of  blood,  without 
violation  of  property,  with  unimpaired  benefit 
to  the  negro,  and  with  the  utmost  speed  which 

ru. l.'ii.  i'  will  admit,  we  shall  arrive  at  that 
exceedingly  desirable  consummation,  the  utter 
extinction  of  slavery." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  address  that  Mi. 
Gladstone  touched  with  emphasis,  and  with 
skilled  emphasis  too,  upon  those  topics  which 
were  presently  to  stir  the  national  heart  and 
to  demand  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  He  had  no  opportunity  at  the 
nomination  either  to  repeat  or  to  enforce  these 
views:    for   Serjeant   Wilde   being  the   first 

MT,  led  off  with  an  oration  of  such  inordi- 
nate length  that  there  was  neither  time  nor 
left   for  those  who  had   to   follow. 
So  few  hands  were  held  up  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  a  poll  was  demanded  on  his  behalf,  and  he 

ultimately  returned  by  a  good  majority, 
the  numbers  being — Gladstone,  8S2;  Handley, 
793;  and  Wilde.  719— a  success  which  it  was 


declared   by  some  of  his  opponents  had    I"  on 

achieved  bj  the  ducal  influence  and  the  coer- 
cion of  voters,  and  was  therefore  another 
argument  in  favour  of  "  the  ballot." 

<  if  com  e  in  li  statements  made  in  a  time 
of  electioneering  excitement  must  be  n 
as  the  national  expression  of  part]  li 
ism.  and  though  the  new  member  had  on 
i'  delivered  a  Bpeech  full  of 
'•sound  constitutional  sentiments,"  in  conic 
of  which  hi'  stated   that    he  could  not  support 

the  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty,  on 
the  ground  that  these  taxes  not  only  increased 

He,  bin  tended  i o  clieck  too  great  a 
circulation  of  bad  matter— it  was  not  lone 
before  Newark  had  occasion  to  lie  proud  of 
ntative.  None  could  then  foresee 
that  he  would  shake  oft*  the  early  surroundings 
which  bound  him  to  the  Tory  party,  for  lie  had 
shown  few  signs  of  becoming  a  great  Liberal 
statesman,  whose  views  would  be  in  some  re- 
spects more  "advanced"  than  those  of  several 
prominent  Radicals  of  his  own  early  days. 


CHAPTER  111. 


THE  MEN  AXD  MEASURES  OF  REFORM. 


Hard  Work  of  the  Reformed  Parliament— Wellington's  Tactics — Irish  Disaffection — Opposition  to  tl 
Tithe — The  Irish  Church — O'Connell  and  Repeal — Dismissal  of  the  Whig  Ministry  -Melbourne  ax 
Brougham— William  IV.  and  the  Irish  Prelates — Russell  and  the  Peel  Ministry — Gladstone  on  the  Irii 
Church — Abolition  of  Slavery — Gladstone  on  Negro  Emancipation — Apprenticeship — Atrocities  of  tl 
West  India  Planters— The  Jamaica  Assembly — Complete  Emancipation — Buxton  —  Wilberforce- 
Free  Negro  Labour — Burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament — The  new  Poor-law — Orange  Lodges 
Chartism — Trades-unions — The  Factories'  Act — Church  and  Dissent — The  Anatomy  Act — Hanni 
Moie— Coleridge — Death  of  William  IV. — Palmerston — General  condition  of  Parties  and  of  the  Count 
— Gladstone  in  1SJS —  Corporation  Reform  —  France  and  Spain  —  Louis  Philippe  —  Charles  Loo 
Napoleon  in  London — At  Strasburg — Social  Influences  in  England. 


In  the  storm  of  agitation  which  had  carried 
the  Reform  Bill  through  parliament,  or  rather 
driven  it  through,  all  the  winds  of  political 
controversy  were  naturally  set  free.  The  new 
men  found  plenty  of  inevitable  work  cut  out 
for  them,  and  they  had  pledges  to  redeem. 
On  every  hand  there  were  "burning"  ques- 
tions demanding  the  answer  of  the  hour;  but 
in  addition  to  all  this  there  were  other  ques- 
tions— real,  indeed,  and  sure  to  find  an  answer 
some  day,  but  not  needing  just  then  to  be  hotly 
pressed — and  these  were  eagerly  thrust  up  to 
the  front  by  partisans  who  would  not  wait.  It 
is  perhaps  only  by  a  crowding  and  jostling 
process  of  this  kind  that  vigorous  movement 
in  polities  can  be  kept  up  under  a  constitution 
like  ours;  but  it  has  its  inconveniences  even 
for  the  party  of  movement.  It  is  with  the 
name  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  with  a  much 
Liter  date  than  the  one  immediately  before  us, 
that  the  word  "'  finality  "  as  applied  to  reform 
connects  itself  most  vividly  in  people's  memo- 
ries, but  the  thing  itself  was  really  i  if  earlier 
date.  The  "rush "of  the  demands  for  change 
made  upon  the  first  reformed  parliament 
frightened  some  of  the  Whigs,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  timid  took  refuge  from  this  new 
pressure  in  the  doctrine  that  the  Reform  Bill 
was  a  final  measure. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  grave  matter.  A 
subject  which  looks  much  less  so,  but  which 


re:  illy  had  consequences,  was  the  new  pressui 
of  sheer  hard  work  which  members  iom 
was  inevitable.  There  was  no  dawdling  noi 
Macaulay  writes  to  Lord  Mahon  in  18399 
"We  .ire  now  strictly  on  duty.  No  furlong 
even  for  a  dinner  engagement,  or  a  sight  I 
Taglioni's  legs,  can  be  obtained.  It  is  vei 
hard  to  keep  forty  members  in  the  hous 
Telthorpe  and  Leader  are  on  the  spot  to  coui 
us  out,  and  from  six  to  ten  we  never  ventui 
farther  than  the  smoking-room  without  apprt 
hension." 

Power  of  work,  indeed,  involving  immens 
physical  energy,  was  what  the  times  na 
began  to  demand  in  any  man  who  t  io| 
leading  part,  whether  in  trade,  politics,  { 
otherwise.  The  days  were  gone  by  when 
man  of  the  stamp  of  Canning  could  hold  tl 
reins  of  an  empire.  It  was  far  from  just  < 
Sydney  Smith  to  taunt  that  great  man,  yea 
after  year,  with  being  a  mere  joker ;  but  aft* 
all,  the  times  were  changed.  Speeches  sti 
counted  for  much  in  the  House  of  Common 
and  out  of  it;  but  business  is  the  moder 
watchword,  and  it  requires  a  strong  lack, 
[ear  head,  and  immense  staying  power.  I 
the  old  days  Pitt  or  Sheridan  might  get  u 
half-tipsy  to  make  an  oration ;  but  wher 
would  be  the  command  of  detail  which  noi 
began  to  be  required  in  parliament,  with  te 
thousand    critical   eyes  out  of   doors  on  th 
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troai  for  an  errorl  It  was  well  said  thirty 
:_v  the  keenest  of  parliamentary 
..a  after  the  p  Reform 

ians  fell  suddenly  upon  "days  in 

cli  a  glass  of  slurry  taken  at  the  wrong 
lii-iit  might   change  the  whole  aspect  of 

Jit   lose  a   bill,   or   in  some  other 

I  precipitate  a  failure."    That  is  true.  The 

i  who  succeed  in  public  life  are.  as  a  rule. 

,i  physical  force  and  greater  self - 

uu.in.l.     Even  more  amusing  than  Mac- 

iv's  letter  to    Lord   Mahou   is  an  entry  in 

diary  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Edward  P.aiues  of 

to  have  been  much  startled 

.  he  found  cut  out   for  him   in  the 

irmed  parliament : — 

-Kose  at  six.  much  refreshed  by 

ive  good  nights'  rest.   Read  parlia- 

itary  papers  and  reports  till  eight.     From 

hour  of  post  till  half-past  eleven  eorre- 

ith    constituents.      At    twelve   at- 

house  to  present  petitions;   but 

a  on  the  ballot  had  not  been  called 

?u   the    house   adjourned    at    three.      At- 

imittee  till  four.    House  resumed  at 

;  debate  continued  till  nearly  midnight; 

1  bu>iness  then  began;   continued  till  three 

ling,  when  the  house  adjourned-. 

Jked  home  by  morning  twilight.    T 

Read    over    papers    to   be 
ated  that  day.     Resumed  correspondence 
■  the  arrival  of  the  post  with  ten  letters. 
ended  the  house  at  half-past  eleven.    In 
t:  name  drawn  out  of  the  jar  early;  got  in 
(petitions  afterwards.   Attended  committee  till 
three.     House  resumed  at  live ;  sat  till  two 
o'clock  next  morning.      Wednesday. — Kose  at 
seven.  Attended  to  correspondence  till  twelve. 
Walked  till   two.     Applied  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  information  respecting  the  repeal  of 
ad  at  the  War  Office  for  a  soldiers 
Attended  the  house  at  five;  sat 
till  half-past  eleven.    Thursday. — Dose  at  half- 
past  six.  Resumed  perusal  of  poor-law  reports. 
Quite  over  should  be  intro- 

duced to  enable  members  to  think  and  read  by 
steam-power.  Attended  the  morning  sitting; 
from  thence  to  two  committees.  The  house 
aat  again  at  five;  sat  till  half-past  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.     Friday.— Resumed  perusal 


:_-lit.     Att.  adi  d 
from  twelve  till   four.     The  house  .-at  at  five; 
continued  the  sitting  till  three  next  morning. 
after  midnight." 
In   one   passage  of    this   diary  Mr.   Klines 
mentions  ten  letters  bj  the  mot 
if  it  were  a  considerable  number.     But   four 
I   tters  a  day  is  not  an  unusual  mnn- 
minister  of  the  third  rank. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  the  steady 
opponent  of  reform  in  parliament  up  to  the 
hour  at   which   he  saw   it   became   inevitable, 
ISelf  useful    in   helping  --  in 

.  wh(  n  tli.    inn.-  came.    He 

i  "  his  fellow-peers,  or  some  of  them, 
and  thus  served  his  king  and  his  country  in 
his  characteristic  way.  With  all  his  genius 
for  military  command,  he  was  essentially  a 
great  servant,  licit  all  originator.  He  worked 
1  the  better  for  having  a  task  set 
him,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  could  have 
even  made  a  mark  on  the  world  by  working 
except  under  orders  in  some  sense.  There  is 
indeed  every  presumption  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  could.  To  say  that  he  was 
aware  of  his  own  hmitations  would  probably 
be  wide  of  the  mark;  for,  first  of  all,  he  had 
..i nation,  and,  secondly,  he  never 
showed  any  of  that  fretful  ambition  which  so 
often  marks  the  man  who  is  aware  that  he 
cannot  do  all  he  would  like  to  do,  or  all  he  is 

to  do.  Though  not  a  conceited  man, 
he  always  exhibited  an  amount  of  quiet  self- 

n.  or  satisfaction  with  his  work, 
which  was  remarkable.  His  cue  all  through 
life,  whether  as  soldier  or  politician,  was 
either  to  win  his  own  game  or  that  of  his  mas- 
ters, or  else  to  retreat  in  good  order.     On  the 

of  Catholic  emancipation  he  had  re- 
treated in  order.  On  the  question  of  tic  Re- 
form Kill  he  resisted  up  to  the  last  moment, 
even  to  the  very  verge  of  revolution, — he  re- 
sisted sword  in  hand,  with  guns  loaded  to  tin 
muzzle, — and  then,  when  he  saw  resistance 
was  useless,  retreated  in  good  order.  Later  in 
life  this  remarkable  man  avowed,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Derby,  I  pie  on  which  he  had 

ITS,"  he  said.  "  I 

manage  the  House  of 

Lords  upon  the  principle  on  which  I  conceive 
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that  the  institution  exi  I  i  in  the  i  on  titution  of 
thecountry     that  of  conservatism.    I  havein- 

variably  objected   I"  all   violent   and  extreme 
I  have  invariably  supported  the 

goi   lent  in  parliament  upon  important  oc- 

ad  l:.i\  e always  exercised  nrj 
influence  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  anything 
like  a  difference  or  division  between 
houses."  The  candour  of  this  would  be  amus- 
ing if  the  question  itself  were  not 
In  continuing  to  address  the  peer  upon  whom 
he  Bung  his  mantle  his  grace  was  even  more 
communicative.  "My  opinion,"  he  said,  "is 
that  the  great  object  of  all  is  that  you  should 
assume  the  station  and  exercise  the  influence 
which  I  have  so  long  exercised  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  question  is.  How  is  that  object 
to  be  attained  !  By  guiding  their  opinion  and 
decision,  or  by  following  it  ?  You  will  see  that 
I  have  endeavoured  to  guide  their  opinion, 
and  have  succeeded  on  some  most  remarkable 
occasions.  But  it  has  been,  by  a  good  deal  of 
management." 

Here  we  have  the  philosophy  of  beating  an 
orderly  retreat  in  politics  put  in  very  small 
compass,  and  we  shall  soon  see  once  more  how 
ready  the  retired  soldier  was  to  help  to  carry 
on  the  king's  government  at  any  cost  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

The  most  fiercely  "burning"  question  at 
the  moment  when  parliament  met  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1833,  was  still  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland.  The  royal  speech,  commencing  with 
a  recommendation  carefully  to  consider  the 
renewal  of  the  charters  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  East  India  Company,  touched 
on  the  necessity  for  correcting  some  abuses  in 
the  Church  —  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  her  revenues,  and  a  just  commutation  of 
the  tithes  levied  in  Ireland:  but  the  main 
part  of  the  king's  attention  was  directed  to 
a  proposed  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  Irish  disturbances,  and  to  a  request 
that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  would  confer 
on  the  government  additional  powers  for  pun- 
ishing the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and 
for  preserving  that  legislative  union  between 
the  two  countries,  which  he  was  determined 
to  maintain  by  all  the  measures  in  his  power. 


as  "  iiidissfilubly  connected  with  the  peal 

security,  and  wt  Ifarc  of  his  people." 

It  may  surprise  some  modern  readers  of 
reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings  to  hear 
that  in  the  debate  on  the  address  O'Comfl 
denounced  the  endorsement  of  the  royal  mfl 

i  a  "bloody,  brutal,  and  unconstitu- 
tional" document  "a  declaration  of  civil 
war."  .  .  .  "The  Irish  people  were  EH 
ever  had  been  innocent  and  blameless.     True 

it  was  that   deeds  of  violence  and   clime  had 

increased  in  that  beautiful  country;  but  wliv 

had  they  increased]  The  mover  of  the  addlfl 
had  ascribed  the  increase  to  agitation;  but 
he  and  the  other  friends  of  ministers  -miieil 
to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  only  last  yea! 
they  themselves  had  lieeli  reproached  as  agi- 
tators, exciting  the  people  to  support  changes 
and  innovations  which  the  people  did  not 
originally  desire  or  care  for !"  The  latter  was 
an  acute  and  ingenious  touch,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  bold  declaration  that  when  hi 
and  his  friends  "had  most  agitated  Ireland  foi 
emancipation,  tranquillity  had  most  prevailed 
The  Whigs  had  been  riding  rough-shod  ovei 
Ireland;  increase  of  crime  had  followed,  anc 
always  would  follow,  increase  of  force  an(i 
violence.  .  .  .  An  unreformed  parliament 
had  passed  two  acts  relative  to  Ireland  whicl 
even  an  Algerian  government  would  not  hav< 
sanctioned.  A  reformed  parliament,  it  ap 
peared,  was  now  about  to  pass  another  to  pul 
an  end  to  agitation ;  but  he  would  tell  their 
that  it  would  be  many  and  many  a  day  before 
they  could  frame  an  act  capable  of  effecting 
their  object." 

Of  course  these  subtle  and  clever  twist; 
and  turns,  illustrative  of,  but  superior  to,  ; 
great  deal  of  oratory  on  Irish  affairs  whicl 
has  been  heard  since,  could  not  mislead  those 
who  listened  to  them  from  the  facts  of  the 
case.  When  O'Connell  and  his  adherent! 
chose  to  withhold  the  checks  they  exercisec 
on  the  agitators,  outrage  invariably  followed, 
and  could  be  used  either  for  the  purpose  oi 
menacing  or  of  taunting  the  government.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  O'Connell  himself  could 
not  control  all  the  secret  societies  which  had 
been  formed  either  for  treasonable  or  foi 
nefarious    purposes,    or   both.      There    were 
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0  Damed,  it  ia  believed,  b 
rs  drew  white  stockings  over  their 

s :  and  tin'*'1  gai  i  '  iae  to  the  Bl  ickfeel ; 

,  were  Wniteboys,  and  it  is  quite  pi 

there  were   Blackboys      who  disguised 

ir  concealed  their  faces.     Under 

dob  names  gangs  of  ruffians  sel  the  law  a1 

mce.   There  was  do  protection  for  life  and 

arty.  Those  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 

hese  l.'iu  less  bands  i 

-  w  ere  murdered  in  open  day  and  I 

—  b,  who  would  qoI  or  dared  not  appear 
nst  the  criminals.    Jurymen  were  intimi- 
d;  witnesses  were  either  molested—  some- 
lain-  or  were  obliged  to  leave  the 

,trv;  and  even  magistrates  were  in  con- 
t   peril    of   paying   with   their    livi 
stly  performing  their  duty.     During  the 

there  had  been  above  9000  crimes 
nitted  in  relation  to  these  political  dis- 
inces.  Of  these  242  were  homicides;  328 
■  shooting  at  people  with  intent  to  kill; 
were  -ctting  fire  to  houses  or  property; 

-  on  houses;  29(1  maiming  cattle; 
injuries  to  property;  401  burglaries;  1179 

1  lit  serious  assaults;  353  illegal 
BWS;  127  illegal  meetings;  2094  illegal 
ces;  163  administering  illegal  oaths;   117 

!  arms;  20  turning  up  of  laud;  8 
;  o  legal  processes ;  2  taking  forcil  lie 
ession ;  and  20  resistances  to  tithes.  The 
1  number  of  crimes  committed  in  the 
the  of  July,  August,  and  September  was 
',  but  they  had  increased  to  1646  eoni- 
ed  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 
Id  be  little  doubt  that  some  stringent 
j  were  necessary  for  the  deliverance 
■f  the  peaceable  members  of  the  community 
from  a  reign  of  terror.  Even  some  of  the  fol- 
owers  of  (/Council  admitted  that  a  coercion 
•ill  would  alone  be  efficacious  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property;  and  Mr.  D 
Hill,  the  member  for  1 1  nil,  had  disclosed  that 
he  admission  bad  been  me  of  the 

principal  op] :ntsof  the  bill  itself.    lie  was 

diallenged  by  half  the  followers  of  the  great 
igitator  after  he  had  repeated  this  declara- 
tion, but   Lord  A 1  thorp  came  to  the  rescue 

uid  manfully  st 1  by  him. 

Just  as  the  ]t-'\  ious  eoer  :ion  bill  I 


immediately  followed  by  one  of  relief — by  the 
of  the  franchise,  the  measure  now 

n  tb.    lions,,  of  Lords  by  Karl  Crey 

was   to  be  accompanied  by  some  remedial 
adjustments;   but   the  repression  came  first. 

Any  disturbed  districts  which  were  proclaimed 

by  the  lord-lieutenant  were  to  be  under  courts- 
martial— which  were,however,  prohibited  from 

trying  offences  to  which  the  penalty  of  death 
ched  without  special  authorization 
from  the  lord -lieutenant,  while  in  no  case 
could  they  inflict  the  capital  punishment,  then 
powers  beiiiLT  limited  to  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. A  king's  counsel  or  serjeant-at-law 
was  to  attend  each  of  these  courts  as  judge- 
advocate,  and  all  persons  apprehended  were 
to  be  brought  to  trial  within  the  space  of 
three  calendar  months,  or  were  to  be  dis- 
charged. But  on  the  other  hand,  all  persons 
absent  from  their  houses  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  were  punishable  ;  warrants  were  issm  d 
for  searching  houses  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  refusal  to  give  them  up  was  a 
criminal  offence.  The  distribution  of  sedi- 
tious papers  was  also  punishable.  The  habeas 
corpus  act  was  practically  suspended  in  the 
proclaimed  districts,  and  this  will  of  course 
account  for  the  limits  placed  on  the  period 
within  which  prisoners  were  to  be  brought  to 
trial  or  set  at  liberty. 

Of  course  O'Connell  and  "his  tail" — as  his 
followers  were  called — used  every  means  for 
obstructing  the  progress  of  the  bill;  and  it 
was  delayed  until  the  26th  of  March,  when 
with  a  few  alterations  it  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  very  large  majority  (345  to 
80),  and  went  up  to  the  lords,  where  strong 
objections  were  taken  to  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  concessions— namely,  that  re- 
sistance to  tin-  payment  of  tithes  should  not 

be  made  a  reason  for  proclaiming  a  disturbed 
district.  The  clause  was  retained,  however, 
the  bill  passed,  and  had  no  sooner  been  put.  in 
force  (in  the  county  of  Kilkenny)  than  the 
number  of  crimes  considerably  diminished 
i  bad  not  1  iccome  necessary  to  hold 
a  court-martial  —  an  alternative  which  ha  : 
been  avoided  by  the  passing  of  another  bill, 
empowering  the  Court  of  Queen's  Eeuch  to 
-  in  an  adjoining  county  or  in  Dublin 
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whenever  tl  to      isped   thai 

1 3,  jurors,  or  i 

timidation  in  the  count;  where  the 
offence  had  been  committed. 

But  the  qui  stion  of  the  Protestant  <  Ihurch 

I  and  the  payment  of  tithes  and  oess 
follow  'I  immediately  on  the  passing  of  the 
coercion  bill.  These  taxes  had  long  been 
resisted  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who 
complained  latterly  of  being  compelled  even 
by  force  to  support  a  Church  the  presence  of 
which  in  the  country  they  regarded  as  a  token 
of  their  subjection.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
them  but  the  repeal  of  all  tithes  and 
maintaining  an  establishment  which  absorbed 
its  own  revenues,  and  in  which  they  had  no 
interest;  but  the  ministry  had  no  intention  of 
disestablishing  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land. They  were  willing,  and  even  anxious, 
to  reform  it,  and  even  to  some  extent  to  dis- 
endi  >w  it,  if  by  such  means  they  could  decrease 
the  burden  which  it  imposed  on  the  Irish 
people — and  so  could  enable  it  to  assume  a 
less  b  -tile  attitude.  But  the  means  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  effect  these  objects  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Eepealers,  and  aroused  violent 
opposition,  not  only  from  the  Tory  party,  but 
from  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  mini  try, 
who  regarded  the  measure  as  one  of  confisca- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland.  On  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  amounting  to  al  >ou1  £800,000  a  year, 
a  tax  was  to  be  imposed,  varying  from  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
several  bishoprics,  and  on  livings  with  above 
„£200  per  annum.  These  taxes  were  to  be  in 
place  of  the  payment  of  "  first-fruits,"  to  which 
the  holders  of  the  benefices  had  previously 
been  subject,  and  were  to  be  applied  by  eccle- 
siastical commissioner's  to  the  abolition  of 
church  "cess,"  to  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings,  the  building  of  glebe-houses  and 
churches,  and  other  improvements.  The  num- 
ber of  bishops  was  to  be  reduced  from  twenty- 
two  to  twelve,  the  number  of  archbishops 
from  four  to  two ;  the  large  revenues  of  the 
primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  were  to  be 
decreased  to  the  respective  amounts  of  £'  1 1 1,1  H 10 
and  £8000  a  year.  It  was  even  intended  to 
institute  an  improved  method  of  dealing  with 


the  lands  held  by  the  bishops,  so  that,  withou 
diminishing  the  income  they  then  enjoyed 
c  'i'  i'!>  ral  J.   -mn  might  be  sa^  .''1  a 

.1     purposes.      Of   course   (his    ploposi 

.■A  the  approval  of  the  Dissents! 
and  the  Radicals,  as   well  as  the   Repealejj 

since  it  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  similar  appli 
cation  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  England 
but  it  was  regarded  with  intense  dislik 
even  by  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  Lon 
Althorp  was  unable  to  maintain  his  positioi 
against  the  vehement  antagonism  of  Mr.  .Stan 
ley,  the  opposition  of  Sir  James  Graham  am 
the  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  the  objections  of  th 
premier  himself.  It  was  certain,  too,  tha 
such  a  clause  would  never  be  accepted  by  th 
House  of  Lords  without  a  revival  of  th 
struggle  which  had  so  long  deferred  the  pass 
ing  of  the  reform  bill.  The  "despoiling 
clause  was  therefore  abandoned,  much  to  th 
disgust  of  the  party  who  had  regarded  it  a 
the  most  important  part  of  the  measure.  Eve; 
then  the  hostility  with  which  the  bill  wa 
met  in  the  upper  house,  where  Lord  Eldo: 
declared  that  he  would  oppose  it  to  the  em 
of  his  life  and  the  utmost  of  his  power,  seeme 
likely  to  delay  it  to  another  session,  but  th 
cabinet  began  to  talk  of  resigning,  and,  l-ernem 
bering  the  crisis  of  1832,  the  lords  made  som 
alterations,  which  were  agreed  to  on  the  2d  c 
August,  and  the  bill  passed,  O'Connell  cor 
temptuously  observing  that  their  lordship 
had  not  made  it  much  worse  than  they  foun 
it,  and  declaring  that  it  could  only  be  regarde 
as  a  trifling  instalment  of  the  enormous  deb, 
due  to  Ireland.  It  appeared,  indeed,  as  thoug' 
the  concession  was  quite  beside  the  true  ques 
tion  of  the  hour,  which  was  the  collection  c 
the  tithes.  For  a  long  time  past  the  resist 
ance  to  this  tax  had  been  so  violent  that  th 
clergy  who  attempted  to  enforce  it  were  i 
constant  dread  of  assassination  ;  and  the  tithe 
proctor  was  even  far  more  detested  than  th 
exciseman,  and  was  almost  placed  outside  th 
pale  of  humanity.  An  attempt  to  extort  th 
payment  of  the  ecclesiastical  impost  frequent! 
terminated  in  a  fatal  affray,  and  as  the  sui 
recovered  was  often  no  more,  and  was  some 
times  even  less,  than  the  cost  of  collection,  th 
clergy  who  depended  on  it  were  in  constat] 
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■distress,  and  were   frequently  in  a  state  of 
■starvation.    No  expedient  sufficed  to  put  an 
lend  to  these  disastrous  conditions.     A  million 
■sterling  tad  been  advanced  to  the  clergy  as  a 
Uloan.     An  attempt  had  been  made  to  convert 
Itbe  tithe  to  a  land-tax,  and  to  leave  the  i 
lltion  to  government  officers,  but  the  oppo 
I  was  unabated,  for  no  disguise  suffi 
■  the  nature  of  the  demand,  or  to  deprive  it  <>t' 
the  intolerable  character  of  a  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Church  which  it  was  declared  should 
have  no  place  in  the  country     at  all  events 
mhl  lie  sustained  at  the  cost  of  those 
who  belonged  to  its  communion. 

The  course  of  these  re]  on  the 

Irish  Church  and  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
l>ear  so  remarkable  a  likeness  to  tl 
which  we  are  at  this  moment  familiar,  and 
the  proposals  are  so  suggestive  of  the  legis- 
lation which  has  only  recently  been  accom- 
plished, that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  dwell- 
ie  length  on  this  early  proceeding 
formed  parliament,  even  tl 
we  all  know,  and  as  Lord  John  Russell  has 
told  ik.  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
n  1835,  inquired  into  in  1836, 
but  not  disestablished  and  disendowed  till 
9.  But  the  discussion  in  1835  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  statement  made  in  the  session  of 
1834  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  member  for  St. 
Albans,  which  had  the  effect  of  giving  con- 
sistenev  to  the  demands  made  by  the  Whigs 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
I  should  be  readjusted,  and  a  portion 
of  them  appropriated  to  secular  uses.  Only 
about  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion  belonged  to  the  Protestant  communion. 
The  collection  of  the  tithe  had  been  the  cause 
of  prolonged  and  fierce  opposition,  and  the 
eountrv  was  in  such  a  condition  that  an  army 
equal  to  that  required  for  India  was  main- 
tained there — the  military  force  varying  from 
19,(KMi  to  23,0*10  men.  In  1833  this  army  had 
cost  the  country  above  a  million  of  money, 
and  the  police  force  above  half  a  million. 
Nearly  18,000  tithe  ca 

■  i  collect  £\i, I  from 

•he  majority  of  whom  were  Roman 
and  who  therefore  resisted  an  im- 
port for  the  exclusive  benefit   of    1' 


institutions.    T!  if  the  Irish  Pro- 

testant Church  "ere  stated  to  be  a  million; 
but  the  money  Was  BO  ill  distributed  that 
while  the  lector  of  a  parish  containing  only 
ten  or  twelve  Protestants,  including  > 

bersof  his  own  family,  might  receive  £8 t 

£1000   a   year     and    a    large   number  of   the 

clergy  w  lenl     the  hard-working 

ibsist  on  sums  the  average  of 
which  was  £'u.  while  some  of  them  were  as 
£18  a  year. 

Lord  John    Kit-sell    had    already  grown  so 
warm  on  the  subject  that  on  a  previous  even- 
ing, when    Lord   Stanley  had  state! 
adhered    to   his  former  opinions.   Lord  John 
rose.  and.  under  the  impression  that 

i  intended  to  tt  fer  to  his  support  of 
the  permanence  of  the  Irish  Church,  at  once 
gave  an  explanation  of  his  own  views.  His 
speech  was  received  with  immense  cheering-; 
but  Stanley  scribbled  a  note  to  Sir  James 
Graham  containing  the  memorable  words, 
'•Johnny  has  upset  the  coach!" 

Mr.  Ward's  motion  was  moderate  enough — 
"That  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland  exceeds  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Protestant  population ;  and  that  it 
being  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  church  property  in  such  man- 
ner as  parliament  may  determine,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house  that  the  temporal  posses- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  now  estab- 
lished by  law.  ought  to  be  reduced."  Grote 
seconded  the  proposal,  saying  that  when  the 
advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  put  for- 
ward the  evils  arising  from  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment,  no  man  replied  to  them. 

The  discussion  WOttld    probably  have   been 
a   lively  one.  for  the  ministry  itself  was  di- 
vided on  the  question;  but  after  Grote  had 
spoken  Lord  Althorp  rose  to  say  that  circum- 
stances which  had  come  to  bis  knowled 
he  entered  the  house,  induced  him  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.   The  circumstances 
were  the  resignation  of  four  members  of  the 
cabinet— the  Earl  of  Ripon,  Lord  Si 
the  Duke  of  l: 
|  is  «eie  filled,  but  the  new,  or  rather 

the  patched  ministry,  waslittle  near.  r1 

ment  than  before.    The  motion  was  got  rid  of 
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by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry, and  parliament  gave  its  attention  to 
a  new  bill  firsl  for  changing  the  tithe  into  a 
rent  charge,  and  for  commuting  the  amount 
of  tithe  received  by  the  clergy  in  consequence 
of  its  being  collected  for  them.  It  was  during 
the  discussion  on  the  modifications  of  tins 
thai  the  fiery  Stanley— afterwards, 
when  Lord  Derby,  known  as  "the  Rupert 
of  debate"  -turned  furiously  on  his  former 
colleagues,  whom  be  compared  to  thimble- 
i  a1  a  country  fair.  He  denounced  one 
part  of  the  plan  as  "  petty  larceny,  for  it  had 
not  the  redeeming  quality  of  hold  and  open 
robbery;"  and  his  address  was  so  violent  that 
he  afterwards  apologized  to  Earl  Grey  for  the 
disrespectful  language  he  had  used. 

But  the  noble  earl  was  soon  to  be  subjected 
to  an  attack  so  scandalous  that  the  mere 
heated  words  of  debate  might  well  have  been 
forgotten.  It  was  proposed  to  renew  the 
coercion  act,  which  had  already  been  so  effec- 
tual in  diminishing  crime  and  outrage  in  Ire- 
land; but  while  Earl  Grey  and  some  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  desired  to  maintain 
the  clauses  forbidding  public  meetings,  others, 
including  Lord  Althorp,  were  in  favour  of  re- 
linquishing them. 

O'Connell  had  already  organized  a  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  clauses  which  so 
materially  affected  his  influence  as  an  agitator, 
and  reduced  the  tribute  or  the  "rent  "  which 
he  received  from  his  folio  were.  So  skilful 
were  his  plans  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  the 
return  of  a  "Repealer"  to  represent  Wexford, 
where  there  was  a  vacancy,  even  against  the 
influence  of  the  Whigs.  But  he  also  prepared 
an  address  to  the  reformers  of  England  and 
Ireland,  denouncing  the  government,  and 
especially  Earl  Grey,  in  terms  which  are 
amazing.  "Is  it  just,"  he  asked,  " that  Ire- 
land should  be  insulted  and  trampled  ou 
merely  because  the  insanity  of  the  wretched 
old  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  ministry 
develops  itself  in  childish  hatred  and  maniac 
contempt  of  the  people  of  Ireland  1 "  No 
minister,  he  declared,  "  ever  had  one-twen- 
tieth, perhaps  not  one-fiftieth  part  of  the 
number  of  relations  receiving  public  pay,  nor 
30  few  deserving  such  payment."  The  ministry 


had  not  "one  single  friend  nor  even  one  aacM 

nal  friend  in  Ireland.''  The  head..)'  the  ad- 
ministration was  "an  insane  dotard."  We 
have  heard  or  read  some  violent  expressions 
in  Irish  addresses  Bince  that  time;  but  era 
Irish  professed  agitators,  if  they  have  a  seat 
in  parliament,  would  now  hesitate  to  use  lan- 
guage such  as  this  even  under  extreme  provo- 
cation. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  at  this  juncture 
Lord  Wellesley.the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
who  had  first  supported  the  obnoxious  clauses, 
wrote  a  half-intimation  that  he  was  inclined 
to  abandon  them  with  a  view  to  passing  the 
bill  more  readily  through  the  house.  Lord 
Althorp,  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with 
his  usual  guarded  conduct  as  leader  of  the 
house,  allowed  Mr.  Littleton,  the  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  to  hint  to  O'Connell  that  the 
coercion  act  would  not  be  renewed  in  its  for- 
mer rigour.  It  may  be  imagined  what  was 
his  dismay  when  he  discovered  that  the  clauses 
were  to  be  retained,  and  what  an  explosion 
took  place  when  he  had  to  undeceive  the  agi- 
tator— who  at  once  charged  him  with  inten- 
tional treachery,  brought  the  matter  before 
the  house,  and  called  on  him  to  resign.  "The 
pig's  killed,"  said  Lord  Althorp  to  Lord  John 
Russell  after  O'Connell's  denunciation  ;  and  he 
at  once  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  Lord 
Grey  laid  before  the  king  accompanied  with 
his  own. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  in  the  even- 
ing," says  Lord  Russell  in  his  Recollectiom 
"  Lord  Grey  placed  before  us  the  letters  con- 
taining his  own  resignation  and  that  of  Lord 
Althorp,  which  he  had  sent  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  king.  He  likewise  laid  before  us 
the  king's  gracious  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion, and  he  gave  to  Lord  Melbourne  a  sealed 
letter  from  his  majesty.  Lord  Melbourne, 
upon  opening  this  letter,  found  in  it  an  invi- 
tation to  him  to  undertake  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. Seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  done 
that  night,  I  left  the  cabinet  and  went  to  tin- 
opera." 

The  king  was  in  a  hurry  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Whig  minister  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  reason  soon  becann 
apparent.     He  thought  he  could  induce  Mel- 
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inn.1  to  try  to  form  ;i  ooalitioii  government, 
h  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Su  ■ 
•1  in  the  administration;  but  Melbourne 
i  Ear  t.~'  sagacious  to  make  such  an  attempt. 
e  other  members  of  the  ministry  were  not 
Mr  t"  resign,  and  the  only  difficult)  was  to 
d  Althorp  to  take  office  again.  In 
,•  other  man  such  a  step  might  have  ap- 
md  as  though  his  previous  resignation  had 

■  for  the  purpose  of  changing  chiefs;  l>ut 
Lord  Stanley  said,  Lord  Althorp  might 

re  intrigued  to  gel  out  of  office,  but  it  was 
ite  incredible  that  he  would  have  u  I 
remain  in  it.  '1'his  was  true,  for  Althorp 
ted  political  life.  He  used  to  say.  "  Nature 
Boded  me  to  be  a  grazier,  but  men  will 
ist  .'ii  making  me  a  statesman."  He  told 
rd  John  Russell  that  every  morning  when 
woke,  while  he  was  iu  office,  he  wished 
1.  By  the  end  of  the  year  (1834) 
was  al  'le  to  obtain  liberty. 
But  it  is  necessarj  to  turn  aside  for  a 
■iuent  to  catch  the  true  light  of  the  situa- 

year  1834  belongs  a  "personal" 
sode  in  the  history  of  Brougham  and  Lord 
iiiiaiu  which  had  mure  than  personal  oon- 
At  the  grand  banquet  to  Earl 
ev  given  on  the  Calton  Hill — an  event  to 
lioh  reference  has  been  already  made, — 
ird  Brougham  distinguished  himself  in  his 
>st  jiervcrse  manner.     His  lordship  had,  as 

■  shall  see  by-and-by,  already  made  himself 

of  popular  dislike  by  the  part  he 
d  taken  in  tin-  New  Poor-law  discussions, 
d  still  more  by  defending  the  unwise  and 
just  treatment  of  the  Dorchester  labourers; 
t  the  sentence  on  those  poor  men  had  al- 
vly  been  reversed,  and  if  he  could  have 
Id  bis  tongue  only  a  very  little,  repressed 
-  1  :  irial   habits,  and   let  Lord  Durham 

ine.  he  might  have  recovered  some  of  his 
polarity  and  the  Whigs  might  have  kept 
ice.  But  none  of  these  things  were  to  hap- 
ii.  Lord  Durham,  son-in-law  to  Earl  Grey, 
ls  at  this  banquet.     He  was  well  known  as 

■  1  reformer:  while  Brougham  had 
en  showing  from  time  to  time  that  he  had 
■tocratic  tastes  which  he  could  no<   _ 
id  had  in  fact  aliied  himself  with  tie  - 


who  professed  to  treat  the  Reform  Bill  as  a 
final  measure.     In  the  speech  he  deln 
the  banquet  he  made,  a-  was  In-  wont  to  the 
nitons    and    mischievous    i 

B  boasted— for   his   language    was    ii. -1 

Very   bashful-    of    the    part    he   had    taken    in 
public  atl  proclaimed    that   he  had 

not  deserted   the  eause  of  the   people,  he  took 

an  opportunity  of  aiming  a  side-blow  at  rash 
politicians  who  wanted  to  t'"i<  e  on  the  hands 

of  the  dial.      Then   eaine  a  .scene.       I 

of    Durham,  in   his  speech,  said   with  great 

energy    and    with    a    clear   allusion    to    Lord 

Brougham's  words,  that  for  his  part  he  re- 

erj  hour  which  passed  over  without 
some  attempt  to  remedy  admitted  abuses. 
This  sally  was  received,  as  the  speaker  in- 
tended it  should  be,  with  loud  cheers;  and 
many  an  eye  was  turned,  more  or  less  fur- 
tively, more  or  less  keenly,  on  Lord  Brougham, 
who  sat  looking  very  hot.  angry,  and  uncom- 
fortable. It  was  well  known  that  there  was 
a  half-suppressed  quarrel  between  the  two. 
and  the  political  and  other  friends  treated 
as  if  it  were  that  of  two  game-cocks 
pitted  against  each  other,  and  did  their  best  to 
"work  up  "  both  the  combatants.  Iu  a  speech 
mad.-  at  Salisbury,  Lord  Brougham  soon  after- 
wards had  the  bad  taste  to  deliver  himself  of 
a  pretty  plain  challenge  to  Lord  Durham  to 
meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  tight  out 
the  quarrel  on  the  question.  This  was  not 
allowed  to  drop,  and  at  a  banquet  given  at 
Glasgow  iu  honour  of  Lord  Durham,  that 
noble  lord  openly  took  up  the  glove  which 
had  been  thrown  down  to  him.  Indeed  the 
words  seem  almost  unnecessarily  plain: — 
"  He  has  been  pleased  to  challenge  me  to 
meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  know- 
well  the  meaning  of  the  taunt.  He  is  aware 
of  his  great  superiority  over  me  in  on. 
he  is  a  practised  orator  and  powerful 
I  am  not.  I  speak  but  seldom  in  parliament, 
and  always  with  reluctance  in  an 
where  I  meet  with  no  sympathy  from  an 
unwilling  majority.  He  knows  full  well  the 
i  me;  and  lie  knows, 
too,  that  in  any  attack  which  he  may  make 
on  me  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  will  be 
warmly   and    cordially    supported     by    them. 
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With  all  these  advantages   1    fear  him  not, 

and  1  will  meet  him  there  if  it  be  unfortu- 

hat   he  has  been 

pli .     d  to  i    11  j 

But    it    this    language    sounds  nowadays 

rather  strong,  it  must  lie  remembered   that 

i  h    I  actually  charged  Durham  (in 

[e    in    the    Ea 

i  subject  mi  which 
:  a  was  very  sore.     So  thin  the  battle 

was  to  eoiiii' i. H' en  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
But  it  never  did.  And  what  occurred  to  pre- 
vent the  fight  was  not  of  a  nature  to  displease 
the  Earl  of  Durham. 

The  duel  in  the  House  of  Louis  never  came 
off,  because  the  king  dismissed  his  ministers. 
In  the  spring  of  1834  there  had  been  signs  of 
a  downfall  for  the  Whigs.  The  government 
were  receiving  defeat  after  defeat.  Earl  Grey 
was  getting  weary.  Althorp  never  rose  in 
the  morning  without  dreading  the  day  that 
was  before  him.  What  with  the  Irish  Church 
question,  and  wdiat  with  resignations  in  con- 
sequence  of  differences  in  the  cabinet  on  that 
que  fcion  and  other  questions,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  things  could  go  on  as  they  were. 
Lord  Eldon  professed  himself  scandalized  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Whigs  stuck  to  place 
without  power,  and  wrote  that  it  w 
thing  quite  new  in  English  politics.  The 
old  Tories  looked  calmly  on,  certain  that  a 
change  could  not  lie  far  off;  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington and  Peel  not  concealing,  or  hardly  con- 
cealing, their  pleasure  at  the  way  in  which 
things  were  drifting. 

At  last  came  the  resignation  of  Lord  Al- 
thorp, and  then  Earl  Grey  resigned.  After 
thi-.  however,  the  cabinet  was  put  together 
again  in  a  fashion  which  did  not  promise 
much,  Lord  Althorp  returning  to  place  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  while  the  facile 
and  not  too  anxious  Melbourne  became 
premier.  Meanwhile  the  Tories  could  very 
well  see  what  was  in  the  air,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  quietly 
laying  their  heads  together.  In  August  the 
king  prorogued  parliament,  and  there  was  a 
general  sense  of  deadness  in  political  matters. 
There  had  been  something  uneasy  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  there  still  was;  but  there  was 


so  little  expectation  of  a  crash  that  Sii  Etoben 

Peel  had  taken  himself  off  for  a  tour  upon 
the  Continent,  and  otl  i  I  -mailer 

centres  of  political  force  had  dispersed  then 
selves  in  various  ways,  not  supposing  they 
would  be  wanted. 

King  William  IV.,  influenced  partly  by  his 
wife  and  partly  by  himself  (so  to  speak),  was 
getting  old  and  uneasy,  and  wanted  <[iii.  t 
days.  He  sent  for  Lord  Melbourne,  and  pro- 
posed to  him  the  formation  of  a  hybrid  goveia 
nient  which  should  be  strong  enough  to  earn 
on  the  affairs  of  the  country  without  further 
concession  either  to  the  Radicals  in  the  home 
or  the  people  outside  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
(a  distinguished  debater,  who  was  never  at 
heart  a  Liberal)  were  the  chief  persons  upon 
whom  his  majesty  had  cast  his  eye,  and  to 
whom  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  throw 
the  handkerchief.  Lord  Melbourne,  informed 
of  the  king's  wishes,  addressed  to  him  a  wi.-e 
and  temperate  expostulation.  But  death,  the 
great  power  which  compels  so  many  changes, 
was  soon  to  do  something  which  should 
supersede  discussion,  or  at  all  events  which 
should  be  made  the  pretext  for  cutting  dis- 
cussion short.  On  the  10th  of  November 
in  this  year  Earl  Spencer  died,  and  Lord 
Althorp  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the  upper 
house.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  Lord 
Melbourne  went  to  the  pavilion  at  Brighton 
— how  strangely  the  words  read  now  ! — to  seel 
the  king  about  the  appointment  of  a  new 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  But  Melbourne 
was  as  uneasy  as  any  one,  and  had  no  love  of 
power.  He  would  have  been  glad  enough  to 
retire  if  the  king  had  wanted  to  make  the 
new  Earl  Spencer  premier  in  his  place;  and 
he  frankly  asked  his  sovereign,  the  "  reform- 
ing monarch,"  if  he  would  like  to  make  any 
change  beyond  that  of  appointing  a  new  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  although  he  (Lord 
Melbourne)  was  as  willing  to  attempt  to 
'■carry  on  the  king's  government"  as  tLe 
duke  himself  could  be. 

But  the  reforming  monarch,  though  not  a 
clever  man,  had  his  notions,  and  was  bent  on 
getting  rid  of  the  Whigs,  and  doing  something 
to  stop  the  course  of  political  change.    He  felt 
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way  with  an  ingenuity  thai  did  hin 

inquired    of   Melbourne,    ai ig   other 

to  be   intrusted  with  the 
ierahip  of  the   Bouse  of  Coromi 
thorp  was  withdrawn.     Mel 

i  John  Russell,  assuring  the  king 
t  the  Liberals  would  gladly  accept  him  as 
At  this,  however,  the  monarch 
«ik  his  head,  maintaining  thai  poor  Lord 
in  had  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  in- 
hich  would  qualify  him  for  the 
He  even  indulged  himself  in  the  criti- 
n  that  he  would  make  a  poor  figtu 
kker  in  opposition  to  Peel  and  S 
this  time  Lord  Melbourne's  task  was 
very  uneasy  one.  Lord  Bn> 
j  made  no  secret  of  his  feeli 
ting  power  of  the  cabinet  in  the 
immons  was  weak,  or  at  all  events 
t  the  government  suffered  much  in  con- 
t  not  using  the  power  they  had. 
s  language  is  so  characteristic  of 
man  that  it  is  well  worth  quoting  in  part 
•  It  is  quite  in  vain,"  said  his  lord- 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  the 
ernment  is  seriously  damaged,  both  in  the 
s  i  if  the  country,  and  even  of  the  House  of 
■nous  itself.  This  is  in  part  unavoidable, 
(because  it  had  been  extravagantly  popular — 
because  absurd  expectations,  impossible  to  be 
realized,  had  been  formed — and  because  all 
governments,  after  being  a  little  while  in 
office,  have  to  contend  with  the  selfishness  of 
disappointed  individuals  and  the  fickleness  of 
an  unreasonable  public;  and  all  this  we  should 
long  ago  have  felt  (indeed  weir  beginning  to 
feel  three  months  after  we  came  in),  but  for 
the  excitement  of  the  Reform  question.  But 
a  great  part,  I  firmly  believe  the  greater  part, 
of  our  unpopularity  is  owing  to  ourselves; 
and  to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  the  cabinet 
ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  either 
despise  their  adversaries  or  fear  them ;  I 
should  rather  say  they  despise  some  and  fear 
others — and  the  error  is  equa 
will  goon  be  equally  fatal  in  both 
Grant  and  Graham  sit  as  if  they  had  not  the 
gift  of  one  tongue  apiece  (I  speak  on  Whit- 
suntide). Palmerston  I  pass:  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  expect  anything   from  him, 


worked   and   worn   to   death  as   he   has   '"en; 

but  Grant  and  Graham  are  whollj 
excuse.     Robert  Grant  is  as  I 

brother  to  the  till,  but  he  i-  not  in  tl. 
I  speak  now  of  cabinet  ministers.      I 
men  in  the  back  rows  get  up  and  tak.-  part  in 
debate  when  the  government  itself  abandons 
Althorp  is  admirable  and  invalu- 
able, but  he  is  also  quite  indifferent,  and  cares 
not  how  much  either  himself  or  any  one  else 
is    attacked.      What    with    his    indi 
Grant's  indolence,  and  Graham's  alarms,  we 
are  left  entirely  to  Stanley  and  Spri 
The  form  If  j  the  la1  ter  i-. 

next  to  him.  by  far  our  best  man  i 
ing.  Lord  John,  too,  is  invaluable,  and  shows 
a  spirit  and  debates  with  an  effect  which  are 
admirable.  And  in  former  times  tl 
would  have  been  quite  enough,  when  there 
was  but  one  debate  in  a  week,  and  two  or 
three  speeches  only  were  attended  t>..  But 
now  things  are  mightily  changed.  The  debate 
ranges  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  and  twenty 
speeches  are  made  in  a  night,  most  of  which 
are  much  attended  to  in  the  country,  and 
some  of  them  in  the  house."  Xow  it  is  well 
known  that  the  king  disliked  Brougham. 
The  Times  went  out  of  its  way  to  say  that  he 
would  as  soon  see  a  mad  dog  in  the  palace  as 
the  excitable  lord  chancellor.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  the  not  overbright  monarch  had  got 
hold  of  this  topic  iu  some  way  through 
Brougham,  and  thought  it  a  good  card  to 
play  with  Lord  Melbourne. 

Melbourne,  as  has  been  hinted,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  man,  of  course  a  gentle- 
man, and  also  a  very  good  tactician.  He  was 
accustomed  to  take  cheerful  views  of  things. 
There  is  a  well-known  and  admirabl 
illustrative  of   his  willingness   to  make   the 

best  of  everything;   but   many  an lotes   of 

this  nobleman  cannot  be  thoroughly  enjoyed 
(and  this  is  one  of  them)  without  bearing 
in  mind  that  be  was  given  to  a  practice 
which  is  now  much  less  common  than  it  used 
to  be.  "  Now  then.  Melbourne,"  said  Sydney 
Smith  one  day,  when  his  lordship  had  just 
entered  the  room  where  a  party  was  asseni- 
1.1. -d.  "Now  then,  Melbourne,  we  will  suppose 
everything  and  everybody  to  be  d d,  and 
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thru  jrou  ran  tell  as  the  news."  The  little 
story  referred  to  above  is  not  this.  One  even- 
ing Lord  Melbourne  and  some  others,  includ- 
ing a  man  less  n illing  to  be  p 

oria  Theatre,  tlieu  called  thi  Royal 
( loburg,  in  ordi  r  to  have  a  good  look  at  "  the 
people  and  their  amusements.  He  was  after- 
wards told  that  tin-  other  gentleman  had  de- 
clared that  he  had  found  the  evening  dull. 
In  reply  to  tins  Melbourne  recalled  the  shops 

in   the   New   Cut,  and   said,   "  D him ! 

couldn't  he  be  pleased  with  the  gas  shining  on 
the  lobsters' hacks  in  the  fishmongers' shops  1" 
Of  hi.s  wonderful  gift  of  saying  unpleasant 
things  in  a  manner  which  the  listener  could 
not  resent,  an  instance  occurred  in  the  answer 
he  once  gave  to  a  political  bore  who  had  been 
pressing  hard  to  be  placed  on  a  certain  com- 
mission. "  Why,"  said  he  to  the  bore,  "  I  did 
mention  your  name  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
others,  but  you  sec  the  fellows  wouldn't  sit 

with  you,  d them."     This  is  a  digression; 

but  the  point  is  that  Melbourne  could  use  no 
such  weapons  with  William  IV.,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  think  how  helpless  he  must  have 
felt  while  the  king  was  muddling  and  blun- 
dering on  with  the  talk,  showing  plainly  that 
he  was  anxious  to  hark  back  in  political  mat- 
ters, and  giving  inconclusive  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  consider  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Whig  cabinet  upon  the  basis  proposed  by 
Melbourne.  The  latter  appears  to  have  argued 
his  case  with  more  simplicity  of  heart  than  is 
usual  with  political  tacticians,  and  to  have 
been  almost  "  sold  "  by  the  king,  if  so  vulgar 
an  idiom  may  be  allowed  to  intrude  into  the 
page.  He  explained  in  the  most  deferential 
manner  that,  in  order  to  possess  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  was  not  essential  to  be 
a  good  speaker,  and  quoted  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  Althorp  before  his  removal  to  the 
upper  house — Althorp  being  by  no  means  an 
orator,  or  even  a  good  debater.  After  more 
fencing  the  king  made  some  admissions,  and 
began  really  to  show  what  was  in  his  mind. 
He  had  taken  alarm  on  the  Irish  Church 
question.  He  viewed  with  particular  dislike 
the  "advanced"  views  of  Lord  John  Russell 
in  that  matter,  and  could  not  consent  to  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet  with  which  he  would 


be  sure  to  bai  e  dissensions  on  so  grave  a  ques 

tion.  The  sailor  king  then  let  out  that  h 
Kicw  or  believed  there  were  differences  0 
opinion  among  the  then  ministers,  and  tha 
he  had  a  comforting  belief  that  Lord  Lani 
downe  and  Mr.  Spring  Lice  would  seOSJ 
'•rather  than  acquiesce  in  the  appropriatffl 
of  any  portion  of  church  property  in  Irelan 
for  general  purposes  of  education," — Lor 
Lansdowne  had  indeed  told  him  as  much.  "W 
may  well  conceive  that  the  air  was  now  gettin 
rather  hot  for  Lord  Melbourne,  but  he  appeal 
to  have  been  more  bewildered  than  anythin 
else,  and  yet  to  have  kept  his  head,  for  h 
carefully  avoided  anything  like  an  admissio 
that  there  was  any  lack  of  unanimity  in  tt 
cabinet  over  which  he  presided.  This,  hov, 
ever,  did  not  satisfy  the  "reforming  monarch, 
who  had,  in  truth,  only  partly  shown  h: 
hand,  though  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mini 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  premier  thi 
the  government  could  not  possibly  hold  t< 
gether,  when  what  he  really  meant  was  thi 
he  was  determined  it  should  be  broken  u] 
But  he  had  not  the  mi  iral  courage  to  commi 
nicate  his  intention  face  to  face,  and  broke  u 
a  tiresome  and  puzzling  discussion  by  sayin| 
'•  Now  let  us  go  to  dinner."  But  on  the  fo 
lowing  day  the  king,  choosing  to  write  rathe 
than  speak  (like  a  clumsy  and  bashful  lover 
handed  the  astonished  minister  a  letter  i 
which  he  informed  him  that,  as  the  goven 
ment  were  in  an  actual  minority  in  the  upp< 
house,  and  would  soon  be  in  a  similar  cond 
tion  in  the  lower  (the  removal  of  Althor 
being  alleged  as  the  reason  for  this),  lie,  tk 
king,  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  goven 
ment  of  the  country  ought  at  once  to  be  place 
in  other  hands.  The  "reforming  monarch 
tried  to  soften  down  this  blow  by  offerin 
Melbourne  an  earldom  and  the  order  of  tl 
Garter ;  but  this  the  mortified,  though  uncoi 
querably  urbane,  viscount  refused.  The  kin 
had  the  questionable  taste  to  harp  again  upo 
the  details  of  the  discussion,  upon  which  Lor 
Melbourne,  fond  of  making  things  pleasan 
suggested  that  all  his  majesty  had  said  abot 
Lord  Ji  >h  n  Russell  and  Lord  Brougham  shoul 
be  kept  in  the  back-ground,  and  that  i 
should  not  be  made  public  that  the  king  wa 
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Lurch  reform  in  Ireland  or  elsc- 

[elbourue  then  learned  thai  his 
■tv  was  about  to  seud  for  the  Duke  of 
ngton,  and  th  little  delicacy 

;  it  that  the  polite  Melbourne  was 
Uy  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  first  letter 
rich  the  royal  intentions  were  to  b< 

i  in  the  1  '•'•  h  V  vemb  r,  1834,  the 
-■  contained  this  am 

portunity   of    Lord 

tih  to  turn  mit  the  ministry,  and 

to  believe  that  the  Duke 

queen 

one  it  all." 

lieved  that  this  com 
Lord  Brougham  himself.      His  lordship 

!  tin  on  the  woolsack  < 
while  in  order  to  finish  some  caus 
Bery  which  were  undecided,  but  his  turn 
11.-  was  summoned  in  the  usual 
it  seal   to  his  sove- 
.  ami  did  so.      lie  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
e  blame  of  the  Whig  defeat,  and  great 
The  Earl  of  Durham  was 
Petersburg  as  ambassador 
intry    in    Order    to   stave   off  for  a 
that  threatened  duel  in  the  House  of 
;  which  would   undoubtedly  have 

■  lit  of  more  strife  thau  any  that 

reen   him  and  the  ex-chancellor, 

losure,  perhaps,  of  a  few  secrets. 

were  the   Whigs  kicked  out.      In  the 

tof  Palm  t--'  in.  "the  government  had  not 

it  were  dismissed,  and  this  not  in 

of  having  proposed  any  measure 

rich  the  king  disapproved  and  which  they 

jive  up,  but  because  it  was  thought 

were  not  strong  i  nough  in  the  Commons 

i  the  country;  and 

places  were  to  be  filled  up  by  nun  who 

ously  weak  and  unpopular  in  the 

house 

. o!      There  was  the 
-   the  iron  duke,   the  ever-willin§ 

■■•  I-  to  do  his 

t     Peel,  who   was 

little  was  known  at  the  moment 


letter  would  l.e  sin.  to  reach  him;  and  yet  he 

.  ualh    the   man    of    the    hour.      The 

duke,  with  all  his  sell  id  all  his 

ild  not  be  himself   the  cabinet,  and 

\  et  he  could  not,  as  a  matter  od 

about  forming  a  uew  on,-  iM  Sir  Robert's  ab- 

i   (Mr.  Hudsoi 

wards  known  in  aimtliei  capacity )  w  a 

oil'  to  the  ( lontinent  on  a  Sundaj  night  to  hunt 

up  Peel,  and  the  duke,  i  irt  phrase- 

luld  return.     "  1  submitted,"  w  rites 

m,  "  to  his  majestj  that  1  «  i 
to   do  anything    for  his  service;  that   it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
Would  undertake  to  conduct   the  mi 
an  administration  of  which  the  arrangements 
should  have  been  formed  by  anothei 
and  that   such  a  course  would   be  equally  in- 
jurious to  Sir  Robert  and  to  his  majesl 
vice;    that    under   these   circumstances   I  re- 
marked to  his  majesty  that  he  should  appoint 
me  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  secretary  of 
state  for  the    home  department,  which  offices 
I   would   hold    till   Sir   Robert   Peel  should 
return  home,  when  he  ait  to  his 

,  mts  as  he  might  think 
proper;  that  Lord   Lyndhurst  might  hold  the 

[    temporarily,   by    commi 
otherwise,  as  might  lie  expedient;  and  that  no 
:igements  should  be  made  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  public 
service." 

There  was  so  much  muddle  in  the  whole 
story,  sucl  -  on  one  side,  and  so 

te  on  the  king's,  that  Mr.  Hudson  had 
some  difficulty  in  findingthe  money  for  his  jour- 
ney !     hut   after  nine  days'  pursuit  he  fouud 

i  commoner  in  Rome,  only  he  was 
just  then  at  a  ball  !      Not  to  dwell  upon  these 

vi  may  add.  that  it  was  not  until 
.hat  Sir  Robert  was  in  Lond 
ii  I  he  task  of  forming  a  new  adminis- 
tration. But  in  the  meanwhile  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst had  been  lord -chancellor. 
He  was  a  much  better  lawyer  than  Brougham, 
and  especially  a  much  better  Chancery  lawyer; 
but  the  latter  endeavoured  to  get  back  to  his 
old  place  upon  the  woolsack  by  offering  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  without  a  salary. 


GLADSTONE   AND    HIS   CONTEMPORARIES. 


Oi         LOthof  December  tb 

rnmenl  was  constituted.     Sir  Robert 
premier  and  chancellor  oi 
TheDul         "  ■ 

Mr.  Goulbum  home  secretary;  and 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  colonial  secretary.    Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  young  member  for  Newark,  was 
.if  the  commissioners  of  the  I 
18th  of  December  Sir  Sober!   Peel 
issued  that  celebrated  address  to  the 
of  Tamworth  which  has  since  been  I 
the  Tamworth  Manifesto. 

Long  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn  la'.vs 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  maintained  that  the  Tory 
party  —  we  emphasise  the  word  —  had  jusl 
claims  to  be  the  popular  political  confederation 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  difficulties, 
or  some  of  the  difficulties, encountered  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  glance  at  that  view  of  the  poli- 
tical situation  which  was  taken  by  the  Tories 
at  the  time.  This  view  it  was  which  may  be 
said  to  have  governed  the  movement-  of  tin- 
party  which  we  now  call  Conservative  (a  word 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  carefully  put  aside)  during 
many  years. 

Mr.  Disraeli  maintained  that  the  Tamworth 
manifesto  of  1834  was  "an  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  party  without  principles;"  that  "its 
basis  was,  necessarily,  political  latitudinari- 
anism,  and  its  inevitable  consequence  political 
infidelity."  He  maintained  that  "  Con- 
— as  distinguished  from  Toryism — was  an 
attempt  to  carry  on  affairs  by  substituting  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  office  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  government,  and 
to  maintain  this  negative  system  by  the  mere 
influence  of  property,  reputable  private  con 
duct,  and  what  are  called  good  conn. 

This  distinguished  political  critic — who  was 
himself  to  have  so  large  a  share  in  the  political 
history  of  the  next  forty-five  years — went  on 
to  declare  that  at  no  period  during  the  move- 
ment of  1834-5  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  ever  be- 
lieve in  the  success  of  his  administration,  and 
he  sketches  the  gossip  of  society  about  that 
time,  and  in  the  period  before  the  "  Tam- 
worth Manifesto  "  was  written. 

Before  the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs  the  king 
had  received  a  deputation  of  the  Irish  pre- 


ir  primate  at  their 
brought  him  an  address  from  the  Irish  clen 

in  the  docti 
cipline  of  the  ons  wide 

differing  fr themseb 

have  in  contemplation,  and  his  m 
itead  of  replying  bj  a  written  answer  and  aft 
consultation    with    his   ministei  i,   had    na 
them  a  speech,  with  the  tears  running  doi 
his   cheeks  -  <!  hi    rememba 

they  had  a  right  to  require  of  him  to 
resolute  in  defence  of  the  Church  ;-  a  spee 
which  seems  to  have  been  almost  hysteric 
but  which  was  ■  \  idently  sincere,  and  of  com 
was  received  with  delight,  not  only  by  t 
Irish,  but  by  some  of  the  English  clergy,  wj 
perhaps  saw  in  it  a  determination  to  reja 
the  demands  of  Dissenters. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  lie  shon 
dismiss  the  ministry  as  soon  as  he  thought! 
could  do  so  without  repeating  the  mistake 
the  Reform  Bill  days,  and  being  compelled 
ask  them  to  take  office  again.  The  res) 
proved  that  he  had  once  more  miscalcud 
the  feeling  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  new  min: 
try  came  into  office  almost  despondently.  T 
whole  tone  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  letter  to  t 
electors  of  Tamworth  is  that  of  a  deprecate 
appeal  addressed  to  the  nation,  and  asset 
ing  the  belief  that  the  people  "will  so  f 
maintain  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  as 
give  the  ministers  of  his  choice,  not  an  imp 
cit  confidence,  but  a  fair  trial."  That  t 
country  might  formally  pronounce  on  tl 
manifesto,  parliament  was  dissolved  within 
few  weeks  of  the  time  appointed  for  its  i 
assembling.  It  was  believed  that  many  of  t 
extreme  reformers  were  ready  to  support  £ 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  likely  to  pass  sol 
important  liberal  measures  that  a  feeble  Wl 
ministry  would  lose;  but  the  returns  of  ti 
polling-booths  showed,  that  while  the  Co 
servatives  gained  in  the  counties  the  Libert 
were  more  successful  in  the  small  boroughs,- 
a  sign,  as  some  politicians  declared,  that  tl 
influence  of  landlords  on  one  side  was  ci  uti.t 
balanced  by  money-spending  on  the  other. 

History  is  of  no  political  creed  ;  tin-  COBS 
of   every    political    leader,  unless   it   violat 
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i::i 


i'  public  morality,  i 

,1   from  bis  own  point  of   view.    This 

ed,  it  ia  easj  and  uatural,  as  well 

w,  to  remark  that  since  the  passing  of 

Bill  the  polic)  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 

haviotir  of  his  sworn  friend  the 

of  Wellington  had  been,  from  their  own 

■ .  very  well  w  da  and 

ays  had  much 

if  politicians  < 

'  "lit   tn  n  in<"! 

tive  had  slipped  in;  and  the  new  party 

rerand  tated  that  they  were 

than  the  Whigs  to  attack 

utry  onward 

rength,  only  it  must  be  in 

live"  manner.      The  great  duke 

iousa  man  uot  to"cave  in" along 

il  ert.     All  the  old  soldiers  of  the 

camp   had   endeavoured   to  kee;i  hku 

i,  but   he  slipped    through  their 

stayed  1>\  the  side  of  Peel.     His 

!  'eel   may   be  gathered   from   the 

that   hi  'ether  live  offii  a   in 

■n  during  the  interregnum  while 

listed  chief  of  tin    party  was  al 

....     home  (England, 

1    Ireland    having  got  on  pretty 

without    him    for    about    a    month)    he 

James  Graham  and 

Stanley  to  join  him  in  the  cabinet.    They 

rs  from  the  ranks  of  the  Whig 

try,  and  he  felt  that  their  presence  would 

I .  iiiiiit  nt  aii    .  E  liber- 

whkh   it    might   otherwise  miss.      These 

d    to   join  him,  so  that   he 

(impelled  to  fill  up  his  list  with  the  names 

very  different    tamp.     It  did  not 

I'eel    had    to 

was  exacting   and   hostile.     Naturally 
tive  governn 
r,  the  Whig    I  eing  disgusted  with  their 
t  ignominiot 
pd  with  the  sudden  turn  oi 

I  pel  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  parlia- 
,  and   t"   issue   his  m  ii  b   was 


ora  of  Tamworth,  for 

which  he  gat,  '  ut  was  in  reality  a  declaration 

of  policy  for  the  eyes  of  the  whole  of  the 

In  this  document  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  of 

ut  the  Reform 

Bill,  which  was  not  yet  a  shelved  topic,  the 

a  ring  and  heaving 

a  little  after  the  storm. 

i  of  Tam- 
worth" distinctly  contained  the  lines  of  the 
tive  policy.    In  proof  of  his  desire  to 
remedy  "  ,  '  Sir  Robei  I 

to  his  own  conduct  in  dealing  with  the  cur- 
rency, the  criminal  law,  and  the  grievances 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.    The  Reform   Act 

i  his  point  of  view,  a  final  measure 
"  .i  final  and  irrevocable  settlement — a 
settlement  which  no  friend  to  the  p 
welfare  of  the  country  would  attempt  to  dis- 
turb.'' He  went  over  the  political  1 1 
which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
reformed  parliament,  and  endeavoured  to  im- 
press the  electors  of  Tamworth,  that  is  to  say, 
everybody  who  was  to  read  the  manifesto,  with 
the  idea  thai  he  was  on  many  points  abreast 
with  the  party  of  reform. 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  far  too  sagacious 
a  man  not  to  feel  that  his  position  was  uncer- 
tain, and  not  very  hopeful.  Since  it  is  true 
that  "hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
would  be  too  bold  to  say  that  an 
1  and  able  politician  in  the  prime 
of  his  energies  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to 
cany  on  the  government  with  success  even 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  he  knew  he  had 
to  encounter;  bul  certainly  the  closing  pas- 
sages of  this  letter  were  not  very  cheerful.     "  I 

a  the  arduous  duties  assigned  to  me 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  responsibility 
they  involve,  with  great  distrust  of  m;    own 

ions   for    their   adequate   discharge, 
.  with  a  resolution  to 
I  which  nothing  could  inspire  but  the 

strong  impulse  of  public  duty,  the  con-  ion 
ness  of  upright   motives,  and   the  firm  belief 
that  the  people  of   this  country  will  so  far 
maintain   the  prerogatives  of  the  king  as  to 

In-  ministers  of  his  choice,  not  an 
implicit  '  :l  fa'1'  trial." 
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This  did   not  exactly  mean   that   he  was 

conscious   lie    held    olli.v   only    dm    siiUci: 

l.ui  be  uiuM  have  known  his  was  a  very 
doubtful  game  to  play.  He  declared  in  the 
letter  thai  he  would  support  the  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  corporation,  an  inquiry  with 
which  the  Whigs  were  identified.  He  was 
also  desirous,  he  said,  l"  satisfy  Dissenters 
upon  the  subject  of  church-rates,  and  to  relieve 
them  from  the  injuries  their  conscientious 
scruples  suffered  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage 
laws.  These,  no  doubt,  were  great  things  to 
say,  and  it  was  plain  that  what  is  called 
"Liberalism"  had  made  its  mark.  But  un- 
fortunately the  now  pi  eimer  had  to  go  on  to 
say,  in  his  well-known  character  of  "Candid 
Peel"  (an  old  joke  of  those  days  and  of  days 
much  earlier),  that  upon  the  Irish  Church  ques- 
tion his  mind  was  unchanged.  He  added 
that  he  would  not  admit  Dissenters  to  the 
universities,  or  grant  them  university  degrees, 
or  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  any  portion 
of  the  church  revenues  to  secular  purposes; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  said  his  mind  was 
not  made  up  on  the  question  whether  any 
changes  were  desirable  in  the  mere  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  Establishment.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  hybrid  programme,  not  without 
some  of  that  peculiar  subtlety,  called  by 
enemies  inconsistency.  Sir  Robert  must  have 
felt  this,  and  he  dissolved  parliament  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  time  appointed  for  its 
next  meeting. 

In  the  new  elections  all  differences  were 
practically  submerged,  except  the  great  broad 
ones  between  the  two  main  parties  in  the 
state.  There  were  indeed  not  a  few  reformers 
who  had  formed  the  idea  which  was  destined 
afterwards  to  become  general,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  the  knack  of  carrying  his  measures, 
and  that  his  peculiar  position  as  a  moderate 
and  cautious  man  might  give  him  the  control 
of  working  power  in  parliament  from  various 
sides,  a  working  power  which  more  "advanced" 
politicians  could  not  always  command,  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  of  the  Conservatives. 
But  the  electors  who  took  this  view  could  not, 
on  their  consciences,  push  it  so  far  as  to  v  ite  for 
Sir  Robert,  with  that  cabinet  at  his  back,  or 
even  if  a  few  of  them  did  so,  their  voices  did 


not  count  in  the  gnn-ial  rush.  Consistei 
reformers,  in  high  resentment 
been  "  nubbed"  by  the  " patriot  king,''  walk* 
up  to  the  polling-booths  in  a  fury  of  zeal,  at 
the  result  was  held  to  prove  that  the  LibaJ 
would  have  a  majority  of  a  hundred  dj 
hundred  and  twenty-five  over  the  mini 
terialists. 

With  this  majority  al  their  command  tl 
Whigs  and  Radicals  now  joined  together 
achieving  a  small  but  easy  victory.  On  tl 
19th  of  February  the  House  of  I  ominous  pr 
ceeded  to  choose  a  speaker,  and  Mr.  Aht 
crombie  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  ten  ov 
Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton,  who  was  sent  to  t 
Upper  House  as  Lord  Canterbury. 

The  king's  speech  was  pretty  much  wh 
might  have  been  expected.  It  was  path! 
over  the  sufferings  of  the  agricultural  inters 
as  compared  with  other  interests,  and  recoi 
mended  a  reduction  of  the  burdens  on  lau 
The  church  and  municipal  corporations'  coi 
missions  were  appointed.  Ecclesiastical  qui 
tions  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  we 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  parliament 

Then,  of  course,  followed  the  debates 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech.  In  t 
House  of  Lords  this  was  carried  without 
division,  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  tli 
the  Whigs  would  let  it  pass  unehallenge 
Each  in  his  own  way,  Lord  Melbourne  ai 
Lord  Brougham  put  the  same  natural  qui 
tion,  namely,  why  the  late  ministry  had  be 
dismissed,  if  the  royal  speech  put  the  conditi 
of  the  country  in  a  right  light.  There  \» 
another  question  which  was  also  put  huwai 
Why  had  the  ubiquitous  Duke  of  Welling 
seated  himself  in  so  many  bureaux  at  once 
"How  gat  he  there?"  as  Mrs.  Siddons  ask 
when,  misunderstanding  the  word  bureau,  3 
had  been  told  a  certain  French  minister  hi 
been  found  in  one.  In  fact,  to  pass  from  j< 
to  earnest,  why  had  the  duke,  who  might 
any  moment,  in  spite  of  his  rival,  Lo 
Brougham's  schoolmaster,  have  made  trims 
military  dictator  of  England — why  had  t 
duke  constituted  himself  a  provisional  govei 
nient.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  quoted  pi 
cedent,  and  maintained  that  nothing  had  be 
done  in  this  regard  but  what  was  fairlv  with 
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of  the  royal  prerogative ;  while  those 

.mi  his  aide  exploded   in 
the  misbehaviour  of  Lord  Brougham 
upon  the  king's 
.  thai  "  the  q 
I  "     All  this  did  not  come  t.i  muoh, 
it.     Neither  did  Lord  Morpeth  and 
take  much  in  the  House  of  Commons 
g   .-in  amendment   deprecating   the 
>.  :.>us  dissolution  of  parliament. 

ii'  ".  as  carried  by  a 

326  to  319,  and  thai 

Bui  Sir 

quasi-vulgarisni 

into  exteush  e  use  since  his 

id  old    English  idiom),  "did 

Upon   this    Lord  John  Russell 

■her  it  was  true  that  Sir  Robert  was 

ilve  par- 

.  i in.    Nay  more,  Lord  John  actually 

i  he  opposition, 

e  Mutiny  Bill  had  notpassed, 

■ned    tn  continue  the  army 

onstitutional  footing!    All  this  does 

we  have  had  our  own 

,m!  suspicions  both  before  and  after 

of  the  late  Prince  i  'onsort,  and  ours, 

not  been  of  the  most  generous,  hope- 

Ipful  order. 

|  Tin nmet  was  not,  however,  to  be  a  long 

]  e  premier  must  have  had  an  uneasy 

of  Chandos — memor- 

certain  wet-blanket  clause  in  the 

Jefonn  Bill— moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt 

luty.     rhis  was  opposed  by  the  front  men  on 

-  of  the  house,  and  his  motion  was 
>y  a  majority  of  158. 

The  next  important  discussion  that  ensued 
/as  of  the  class  railed  '■damaging." 

rquis  of    Londonderry  was  one  of 
idhi  n  ht     i  f  the  Tory  party 
tn  the  public  had  an  eye. 

iliU.ry  nobleman  was  brother  to  the 
.  and  had  most  of  that 

-  unpopular  qualities,  with  one  or 
m  that  were  popular.     For  instance 

the  same  splendid  calm  courage — a 
hr.lity  in   which   Castlereagh  was  probably 
rever  excelled  ] 
•as  the  same  kindness  of  manner.   This  kind- 


ly a  result  of  unperturbabl  • 
in.     After  Lord  i  'astlereagh  had  cul 

I    his  valet  was  asked  at    the  inquest 

whether  he  had  noticed  anything  particular 
in  his  master's  maimer  lately.  "Yes,"  said 
the  man.  '  to  me."      This 

slowness  to  gel  angry  was  really  a  part  of  the 

If-esteeming  placidity;  though  when 
the  latter,  helped  only  by  a  slow  brain,  re- 
ceived too  i  •  b,  he  lost  his  reason. 

lit  have  happened  with  the  brother, 

1        -  u  lii.  is  now    i 

only  he  had  not  the  trials  of  (he  stat 
with. 
•  hail.      -  ae  had   proved   himself 

a  fine  soldier  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and 
had  been  a  valuable  public  servant  in  the 
i  wars.  As  he  was.  like  his 
brother,  a  splendid  horseman,  and  as  the 
the  people  do  nol  think  much  the  less 
of  a  man  for  confused  thinking  and  very  un- 
grammatical  talk  (in  which  Charles  Si,  w.ni 
Vane  succeeded  to  his  brother's  mantle)  he 
would  have  been  pretty  well  liked  if  he  had 
not  lived  in  times  of  popular  excitement,  and 
been  very  frankly  stupid.  But  in  polities 
he  expressed  himself  as  much  astonished  as 
the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  when  he  found  he 
could  not  always  do  as  he  would  with  his 
own,  and  he  wrote  a  book  of  travels  in  which 
he  described  the  Czar  Nicholas  as  the  gentlest 
and  sweetest  of  men,  especially  in  his  behavi  lur 
towards  the  Poles.  His  own  love  of  the  black 
sheep  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  politics, 
such  as  Dom  Miguel  and  Don  Carlos,  was  no 
secret.  Through  his  own  importunate  folly 
it  had  became  publicly  known  that  he  had 
pressed  hard  for  a  pension  for  services  never 
performed  except  in  his  imagination,  and  that 
even  Lord  Liverpool  had  endorsed  one  of  his 
This  is  too  bad."  When  it  was  now 
resolved  to  appoint  this  self-complacent  hero 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  all  places  in 
the  world,  the  appointment  Was  hotly  at- 
tacked by  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  though  the  condemnatory 
motion  was  withdrawn  it  had  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  marquis  to  withdraw  his  claim. 
Unluckily  for  his  growing  popularity  Sir 
:    the  side  of  the  marquis.    He 
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maintained,  and  truly,  thai  Cannin  bad  i 
pressed  bis  regret  at  I  hi  brat  e  i  ' 
irement  from  the  An  itrian  emba  >  ;  bul 
n-  Rob<  1 I  foi  hi  "the  heavy  i  hange"  «  bich 
bad  passed  over  the  whole  spirit  <>f  public 
affairs  since  then,  and  the  multitude  scored 
up  in  di  fi  --'-■  of  1 1  is  <i--v.  appointment  against 
him. 

It  was,  however,  on  a  very  differenl  ques- 
tion that  the  actual  defeat  of  the  Peel-Wel- 
lington ministry  occurred.  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell,  of  whose  capacity  as  a  debater  and  party 
leader  the  king  had  spoken  so  slightingly  to 
Lord  Melbourne,  was  the  man  who  dealt  the 
blow  which  proved  fatal,  and  it  may  be  more 
than  tolerable  to  introduce  the  point  in  his 
own  account,  in  the  "Recollections"  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  late  in  life.  ''As  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
says  his  lordship,  "I  had  no  smooth  path  be- 
fore me.  To  turn  the  majority  into  a  minority 
1  >y  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  would 
have  been  easy.  But  my  object  was  to  keep 
the  majority  together,  and  in  the  whole  twenty 
years  during  which  I  led  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  1  never  had  so  difficult 
a  task.  The  plain  and  obvious  plan  of  voting 
the  supplies  for  three  months  being  given  up, 
the  question  naturally  occurred,  In  what  man- 
ner could  Sir  Robert  Peel  obtain  that  fair 
trial  which  his  own  partisans  and  many  in- 
dependent Whigs  called  for  on  his  behalf? 
There  appeared  no  question  so  well  fitted  for 
an  experimentum  cruris  as  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  proposal  for  a  commission 
made  by  Lord  Grey's  government  had  been 
considered  by  four  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  cabinet  as  a  test  of  principle,  and  the 
Liberal  members  of  the  first  reformed  House 
of  Commons  had  accepted  the  question  of  the 
integrity  and  perpetual  endowment  of  the  Irish 
Church  as  marking  the  frontier  line  between 
Liberal  and  Tory  principles.  I  therefore  pro- 
posed to  bring  forward  a  resolution  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  would  be  supported  by  Lord 
Ilowick,  and  was,  on  the  other,  the  basis  of 
an  alliance  with  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  mem- 
bers. Compact  there  was  none,  but  an  alliance 
on  honourable  terms  of  mutual  co-operation 
undoubtedly  existed.     The  Whigs  remained, 


firm  defenders  of   I 
< )'( lonnell  remained,  as  befo 
vocate  of  repeal;  but  i  i    diate  in< 

on  w  bich  the  tv  Id  i  a 

•  ntlv  with  their  principles  tin 
w.-mt  of  cordiality.     Nor  did  I  evei      ecu 
In  complain  of  0'<  Ion  luct.     He  co 

fined  his  oppo  ition  fairly  to  Irish  measuri 
itenanced  the  <  !auadian  Cathcu 
in  their  disaffection,  nor  promoted  a  recurraj 
I  •  physical  force,  nor  used  trades'-unionJ 
a  means  of  discord  and  separation  amo; 
i : 

This  is  Lord  John's  account,  written,  or 
all  events  published,  in  his  old  age,  and  it  isf 
from  discreditable  to  him  either  as  a  taetici 
and  public  servant  or  as  the  rival  of  Pa 
What  preci  ely  happened  we  shall  shortly  si 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  March  tl 
the  lord-chancellor  (Lyndhurst)  brought 
the  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissione: 
This  commission  had  consisted  of  the  Arc 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bisho 
of  London,  Lincoln,  and  Gloucester,  the  Eig 
Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  II.  Goulboui 
C.  W.  W.  Wynne,  H.  Hobhouse,  and  5 
Herbert  Jenner.  In  the  London  Gazette  I 
nouncing  their  appointment  they  had  1«- 
described  as  "commissioners  for  co 
the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  in  Euglai 
and  Wales  with  reference  to  the  amount 
their  revenues,  to  the  more  equal  distrib 
tion  of  episcopal  duties,  and  to  the  prcvcntii 
of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  commenda 
to  bishoprics  benefices  with  the  cure  of  soul 

for  ( sidering  the  state  of  the  several  catli 

dial  and  collegiate  churches  within  the  sam 
with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  measures  f 
rendering  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficai 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  also  for  devi 
ing  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure 
souls,  with  special  reference  to  the  resideni 
of  the  clergy  on  their  respective  benefices 
The  attorney-general,  Sir  Frederick  Polloc' 
gave  notice  of  two  bills  for  amending  churc 
discipline,  and  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge  of  an  Iris 
tithe  measure.  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  notit 
of  two  bills,  one  for  the  commutation  < 
tithes  in  England  ;  the  other  for  the  civil  i 
gistration    of   births,   deaths,   and   mamagf 
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<  ad  in  the 
ion.     (>ii 
•  iou  of  the  charter  for  th 
: ;.    he  was  defeated.      A.!: 
I    Oxford     I 

mow    strongly    banded 

named   friends  of  education  moved 

\  or  the  presentation  of  an  address  to  the  king 

liim  to  empower  the  London  Oniver- 

and  divinity.     Sir  Robert   met   the 
tractive    am 

;.•  side  of  liberal  education.      It  was 
I  |iot,  however,  on  these  questions  that  the  de- 
i  veil,  but,  as  we 
!  John,  upon 

Tithe  Bill.    Ast.>  the  main  principle 
ill,    the    Liberal    majority   did    not 
svith  it,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  went  so 
say  that  it  was  better  in  some  re- 
ure  of   the  late  Whig 
.  inasmuch  as  that  proposed  to  give 
[lords  one  two-fifths  of  the  tithes,  se- 
enty-seven  and  a  half 
of  their  legal  income,  and  - 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  whole  on 
ilidated    fund,    while   this   measure 
would  give  the  landlords  only  one-fourth  of 
;he  amount,  secure  the  clergy  only  seventy-five 
■er  cent,  and    devolve  no  charge  on  the  im- 
perial exchequer.      On  the  30th  of  March  the 
Libera]  leader  brought  forward  his  motion  — 

ll  of  which  was  intended  to  bi 
—that  tli.  If  into  a  commit- 

osider  the  tempi  he  Church 

>f  Ireland.  After  a  debate  of  foul 
luratiou  this  motion  was  i  an  ied  bj  a  majority 
)f  33.  On  the  night  of  the  same  day  the 
bouse  went  into  committee,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  now  moved,  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
-his  committee  that  any  surplus  wh 
•emaiu  after  full,  providing  for  the 

Jhurch  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  applii 

duration   of    all    classes   of   Chris- 
ians." 

Not  until   the  Clli  of 

Russell  was  deel  ired  cat 


tin  I  .  3' .     ]  I 
John  Russell  followed  up  by  a  third  i 
to  the  effect  thai  "no  measure  on  tie- subject 

in  Ireland  can  had    i 

I  adju  tment  '..  I 
pie  contained  in  thi   - 
ration."  This  v.  as  cai  tied,  after  a  Ion 
by  a  majority  of  285  to    6  votes.    In  all 

J  majority  came 

from  the  Irish  memb 

For  O'Connell  was  there  to  organize  an 
opposition  which  had  for  its  avowed  ob- 
ject   the    I  union.      II. 

ed  measures  were  only 
bj   him  as  instalments,  and  it  was 
!';.    thai    in     follow 
!    i  rasa  any  g.,v 
to  which  us  policy  of  obstruc- 

tion and  delaj  or  a  temporary  coalition  with 
the  other  side.  If  the  Liberal  cause  il  i  If  did 
not  suller  from  the  necessities  of  such  a  tem- 
dition,  the  statesmen  who  formed 
the  W]  ig  i  pposition  or  the  succeeding  Whig 
administration  were  undoubtedly  injured  in 
the  national  estimation  by  the  terms  which 
they  appeared  to  be  obliged  to  keep  with  the 
great  agitator.  Yet  O'Connell  himself  was 
consistent.  Lord  John  Russell  distinctly 
!  he  could  not  complain  of  him,  be- 
cause he  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
intentions  which  he  had  declared  to  be  his 
sole  aim  in  parliament.  But  politically  he 
ompromising  as  a  friend  as  he  was 
unsparing  and  unscrupulous  as  an  enemy. 

I  imagine  how  O'Connell  must 
hen  he  was  badgering  an  oppon- 
ent— for  Haydon  the  painter  has  left  a  portrait 
of  him  — not  a  painting  only,  hut  a  word  por- 
trait— in  his  diary. 

"  At  twelve  I  went  to  O'ConueH's,  and  cer- 

tainly  his  appeal  nt  from 

what  it  is  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was 

hole  hilarious  and  good-natured.    Bui 

a  cunning  look.     lie  has  an  eye 

like  a  wei  emed  hanging  at  the 

1  ]      looked  out  with  a  searching 

ken,  like  Brougham  something,  but  not  with 

his  depth  of  insight.     I  was  first   shown   into 

his  private  room.     A  shirt  hanging  by  the 

fire,  a  hand-glass  tied  to  tic   window-bolt, 
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papers,  hats,  brushes,  wel   towels,  and  dirty 

gave    intimi t    '  I  tear    [reland.' 

After  a  few  moments  O'Connell  rolled  in,  in 
,  !  .,,« ii,  a  loose  black  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  neck,  a  wig,and  a  foi  - 
bordered  with  gold-lace.  As  a  specimen  of 
character,  hi  began,  '  Mr.  Haydon,  you  and  I 
niiist  understand  each  other  about  this  pic- 
ture. They  say  I  must  pay  for  this  likeness  I' 
'Not  at  all,  sir!'  This,"  aays  Haydon  "is 
the  only  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  happened 
to  me." 

On  another  visit  Haydon  told  him  it  was 
somewhat  ungrateful  after  getting  emancipa- 
tion to  turn  round  and  demand  repeal.  "Not  in 
me,"  he  replied,  "  I  always  said  repeal  would 
be  the  consequence  of  emancipation,  and  I 
always  avowed  such  to  be  my  object." 

One  can  almost  fancy  the  arch  smile  and  the 
"light"  in  the  eye  of  that  quaint,  good-hum- 
oured face  when  he  said  to  the  painter,  "  I 
got  a  scolding  from  Peel  last  night.  I  told 
him  I  spared  him  this  once — but  the  next 
time ." 

Probably  O'C'omiell  had  a  greater  respect 
for  Peel  than  for  any  other  of  his  opponents, 
or  for  most  of  his  friends  for  that  matter; 
for  Peel  was  too  honourable  and  truthful  to 
escape  the  admiration  of  so  keen,  subtle,  and 
unscrupulous  a  foe. 

To  have  had  the  life-long  loyalty  of  a  man 
like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  himself  a  judge 
of  character,  is  proof  enough  of  what  Peel's 
high  disposition  must  have  been;  though  it 
was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
that  his  friend,  seeking  to  express  an  estimate 
of  his  worth,  said,  "He  was  the  truest  man  I 
have  ever  known.  I  was  long  connected  with 
him  in  public  life.  We  were  both  in  the 
counsels  of  our  sovereign  together,  and  I  had 
long  the  honour  to  enjoy  his  private  friend- 
ship. In  all  the  course  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  I  never  knew  a  man  in 
whose  truth  and  justice  I  had  a  more  lively 
confidence,  or  in  whom  I  saw  a  more  invari- 
able desire  to  promote  the  public  service.  In 
the  whole  course  of  my  communication  with 
him  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  he 
did  not  show  the  strongest  attachment  to 
truth  ;  and  I  never  saw,  in  the  whole  course 


of  niv  life,  the  smallest  reason  for  su  pectin 
thai  he  stated  anything  which  be  did  no 
firmly  believe  to  I"-  i he  fact." 

This  was  the  man,  and  it  may  readily  I 
believed  thai  he  was  an  exceeding!)  difficH 

iii:ni  to  displ; from  the  premiership,  sin 

his   high   personal    reputation,   both   in   th 

li ■  and  in  the  country,  joined  to  hit  1 

markable  power  of  debate  and  his  gfl 
financial  ability,  made  him  a  minister  unde 
whom  any  cabinet  might  serve  with  distinc 
tion.  But  he  could  not  maintain  a  minis* 
which  had  been  forced  on  the  country.  1 
introduced  an  Irish  Tithe  Commutation  1  >il 
which  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  declaJ 
he  had  borrowed  from  them;  and  they  detel 
mined  to  join  issue  with  the  government  I 
the  vexed  question  of  the  appropriation  of  tl( 
surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  to  no<i 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

A  commission  had  been  appointed,  bui  tli 
question  could  be  revived  as  a  party  motioi 
to  test  the  strength  of  a  ministry  which  ha 
already  clung  to  office  notwithstanding  miruei 
ous  defeats. 

Lord  John  contended  that  the  authorit 
of  a  church  establishment  is  founded  on  il 
utility,  and  that  whenever,  upon  this  prir 
ciple,  we  deliberate  concerning  the  form,  pre 
priety,  or  comparative  excellence  of  differei 
establishments,  the  single  view  under  wliic 
we  ought  to  consider  them  is  that  of  a  schem 
of  instruction;  the  single  end  we  ought  t 
propose  by  them  is  the  preservation  and  com 
munication  of  religious  knowledge.  Ever 
other  idea  and  every  other  end  which  hav 
been  mixed  up  with  this,  as  the  making  th 
church  the  instrument  and  ally  of  the  state 
converting  it  into  the  means  of  strengthens 
or  diffusing  influence,  or  regarding  it  as 
support  of  regal,  in  opposition  to  popula 
forms  of  government,  have  served  only  to  de 
base  the  institution,  and  to  introduce  into  i 
numerous  corruptions  and  abuses. 

"This"  (said  Lord  John)  "being  what  ai 
established  church  ought  to  be,  the  questioi 
is,  whether  these  great  objects  have  beei 
advanced  by  the  way  in  which  the  churcl 
revenues  have  been  appropriated  in  Ireland 
and  whether  it  has  furthered   the  religioui 
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which  thai  church  ought  to  be  the 
Mtns  of  bestowing.     In  the  earliei   • 

nturj  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
lurch  did  not  exceed  £160,000  per  annum; 
mount  to  qo  less  than  £791,726,  in 
and  unmbers  £800,000.  While  this  enor 
bus  increase  has  taken  place  has  thi 
e  in  the  inn: 
aversions  t"  the  Protestant  faith,  or  has  the 

.■h  as  to  warrant   the  of  this 

VOIUU'  I" 

I-,  too  i n ■  1 1 1 \   in  tances  the  conduct  of  the 
•lu'y  had  been  the  re\  ei  it  oughl 

11.  N'..t  very  long  before,  it  wascon- 
l.T.'il  an  advantage  to  a  clergyman 
w  Protestants  in  his  parish,  because  be  tlms 
id  a  fair  excuse  f  fhisduty.    Even 

i  to  a  late  period  many  of  the  established 

tidered  themselves  rather  as  mem- 

Litical  body  than  us  set  apai  t 

r  the   ]>urpose  of  communicating  religious 

■traction.    What  had  been  the 

i   the   county  of   Kilkenny  in   1731    there 

Protestants,  in  1834  there  were  only 
K;  in  Armagh  at  the  same  period  the  Pro- 
stants  weir  tn  the  <  latholics  as  three  to  one, 
1834  the)   we oly  as  one  to  three.     In 

of  Kerry  the  proportion  of  Catholics 
Pri        ints  was  much  greater.    Lord  John 

i  i  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
potestant  population  of  Ireland  did  not  ex- 
ed  750,000, and  of  those  400,000  were  within 
ie  ecclesiastieal  province  of  Armagh.  In 
ne  dioceses  the  proportions  were  : — Mem- 
>rs  of  the  Established  Church  166,492, 
■nan  Catholics  1,732,452,  Presbyterians 
iJ.ls  1.  other  Protestant  Dissenters  6430,  out 
a  total  of  2,067,558. 

It  was  clear  from  statistics,  that  while  in  some 
ii-  oi   Ereland  the  members  of  the  Estab- 

iied  Church  « ifficiently  numerous  to 

<juire  a  considerable   number  of  beneficed 
tafgymen,  in  othei  pai  I    thej  foi  med 
proportion  that  it  could  not  be  either  neces 
ry  or  i  ight  tu  maintain  as  I  i 
dmiiiii    as   in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
'•thin'.'  could  set  this  in  a  clearer  light  than 

le  full. .wim;  example,  taken  from  the  diocese 
:  Ferns : — 


I'iri.liiM 

Value 

limn  Ii 

2920 

1" 

21 

II 

159 

i  K) 

Uonachi 

HIT 

| 

178    Glebe, 

30 

13 

II  is 

120 

SO 

1 
7 

nmiiim,.. 

662 

.r>7 

82 

5 

6 
50 

i  Hard 

221S 



140 

' 

1 

107 

7 

11  ; 

Numei Qstanc.es  of  the  same  kind  could 

bowing  that  of  the 
funnel!  the  revenue  of  the 
[rish  Church,  a  large  portion  was  gi 
very  small  portion  of  the  people,  while  all 
the  rest  derived  from  it  no  benefit  what 
i'\  •  i       ■■  1 1  is  i  rue,"  said    Lord  John,  "  that 

within  the  last  twenty  years  greater  atti  q! 

piritual  want  of  the 
members  of  the  church  in  this  respect.  I 
believe  the  Church  of  Ireland  n<>v.  stands 
high.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  build  churches 
and  glebe-houses  in  order  to  convert  men  from 
uasion  to  another.  The  occurrences 
of  late  years  have  very  much  diminished  the 
probability  of  such  conversions.  In  defiance 
of  all  history  and  experience  it  was  thought 

i  i     years  ago  to  call  public  meetings,  in 

order  to  make  Protestants  out  of  <  latholics  by 
■  y  and  dispute.  The  Catholic  clergy, 
being  thus  |  rovoki  d,  advised  actual  resistance 
to  payment  to  the  clergy  "f  the  opposing 
church.  I  am  far  from  deeming  that  resist- 
ance justifiable,  and  far  less  the  encourage- 
ment that  was  given  to  it;  but  it  did  take 
place,  and  its  very  existence  presented  an 
additional  obstacle  to  the  gaming  CT3r  of  arv 
of  the  Irish  to  the  Church  of  Eng 
land.  That  resistance  has  prevailed  forseveral 
years;  it  has  1  lecnme  so  inveterate  that  all  the 
exertions  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  government 
to  enforce  the  collection  "f  tithe  has  I  ecomi 
unavailing.  Thus  the  Establishment 
liled  to  diffuse  spiritual  and  i 

the  great  mass  of  the  populace, 

oduced  a  system  which  continually 

in  with  the  people 

—  which  has  led  A    civil   strife  and 
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bloodshed,]  e  of  things 

utterlj    irreconcilable  with  th 

i  ov  made  i1 

plain  thai  tho  e  greal  and  para u1  object  i 

ing  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  ii 
hithei  !'l'lv'ng  the  re- 

venues of  the  Irish  Church  to  maintaining 
the  doctrines  of  the  Establishment,  and  to  no 
mi  her  purpo  le  w  hatever." 

"This  being  tl 
and  that  reform  should  consist  in  adapting 
blishment  to  the  wants  of  thus-  who 
belong  to  it,  and  making  no  unnecessary 
additions.  If  the  house  adopts  this  principle 
it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  greatly  reduce 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Ireland. 
;  may  remain  after  that  reduction 
ought  to  lie  applied  to  some  object  by  which 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  might  be  advanced.  The 
use  to  which  I  propose  to  apply  the  surplus  is 
general  education,  according  to  the  system 
adopted  by  the  National  Board  in  Ireland, 
and  according  to  which  individuals  of  all 
persuasions  can  receive  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  and  be  brought  up  in  harmony  to- 
gether. No  measure  would  tend  so  much  to 
produce  peace  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  It  has  been  the 
wish  of  parliament  to  improve  that  country 
by  education.  This  was  the  object  of  the 
statute  that  introduced  diocesan  schools. 
Afterwards  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
have  a  system  of  education  wdiich  would  not 
interfere  with  any  man's  religious  faith.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education  in  Dublin,  which  w-as  introduced 
by  Lord  Stanley,  a  belter  kind  of  education 
has  '  'en  enjoyed,  and  moral  and  religious 
instruction  has  been  conveyed  generally  to  the 
people  without  interfering  with  the  opinion  or 
shocking  the  feelings  of  any  sects.  If,  then, 
I  can  show  that  public  advantage  requires 
that  some  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Establishment  should  be  applied  to  religious 
in  and  charily,  how  can  my  opponents 
maintain  that  they  hold  church  property  more 
sacred  than  I  do?  To  say  that  it  should  be 
partly  distributed  and  partly  kept  secret, 
partly  interfered  with  for  public  objects  and 


i     property,  does 
.  i  em  i"  en'  i     coupl     ii.  |    opi 

■  j  n  iili  the  uiiii 

h     |i.n        I  lie    I  il  In 

le  the  proportion 

i   to  one.     I  could   undi  i  (and  that 

if  :.n  established  church  existed 

only  for  the  rich;   but  as  it  is  intended  for  all 

classes  o  1 1  ipecially  for  the  benefit, 

ion,  and  consolation  of  the  poor,  it  is 
not  enough  to  tell  rue  that  those  who  01  iginalB 
contributed  to  the  revenue  were  Protestants, 
fur  I  am  bound  to  look  on  its  effects  on  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  Besides,  whoever  they  may 
be  on  whom  the  charge  of  maintaining  that 
church  ultimately  falls,  it  is  notorious  that  it 
is  now  levied  on  Catholics,  who  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  Establishment. 

"  I  am  charged  with  inconsistency  in  refer- 
ence to  this  question,  because  last  year  I 
objected  In  pass  suchamotion  as  this  without 
inquiry.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Sir  1!.  i'eel,  without  waiting  for  the  report  of 
the  commissioners,  has  declared  that  he  would 
in  no  case  consent  to  the  application  of  church 
property  to  any  but  ecclesiastical  purposes 
He  has  declared  that  the  commission  may  go 
on,  but  that  he  shall  care  for  its  reports  only 
as  far  as  they  may  enable  him  to  make  a 
better  distribution  of  church  property  among 
its  members.  If  that  is  the  case  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  the  house  should  come  to  some 
distinct  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  going  on  night  after  night  and' 
week  after  week  without  knowing  whether 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  do  or  do  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of.  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  ureal  and  important  question." 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  evenings 
of  the  31st  of  March  and  the  1st  and  2d  of 
April,  and  one  of  the  most  important  speeches 
was  that  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who  said: — 
"  Why  is  it  that  some  members  are  so  anxious 
to  get  at  the  small  sum  which  may  arise  out 
of  the  proposed  appropriation  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  which  wdl  not,  I 
believe,  amount  to  more  than  ,£100,000  per 
annum  I  I  believe  it  is  the  wish  of  many  of 
those  who  support  the  present  resolution  to 
take  these  revenues,  not  because  the  state  is 
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burch  is  rich  ; 
in.  but  that  the  church  may 

owed,  in  a  \  ery 

-  stablished  religion  in  Ireland,  and 
ultimately  England  too.  It  was  to  avoid  this 
very  danger  thai  tin-  Iii-ii  legislature  had 
I,  in  the  treaty  of  the  Union,  for  the 
the  Irish  Church.  T 
essential  and  fundamental  article  of  the  Union 
that  tli,-  united  <  Ihurch  of  En  ' 

lain!  should  for  over  he  maintained.     Such 
.  shall  the  Comm  o  ! 

many  of  the  pari 
I  ave  passed  away,  ungenerously  with- 
draw from  it   that    main    and    movi 
deration  which  induced  an  independ 
lature  to  enter  into  it '. 

add  to  the  peace 
1 .'    No.     If  peace  is  the  - 
this  measure,  its  indeed  hopeless. 

11    the   promise  which 
behind  has  made  for  important:  chai 

'       always  been 

broken.    I  and  assurances  of  tran- 

f|iii!lity  were  held   out  to  induce  Britain  to 

;    while   the    real    design,   and   the 

design  now  openly  declared,  was  to 

step  by  step   till    the    Protestant   church   is 

annihilated.     Mr.  Sheil,   in   his  examination 

Before  the  she;   committee  of  the  House  of 

aid,  '  T  am  convinced 

that  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  any — no 

lit  be,  no 

matter  how  perverse  his  ambition  might  be  — 

to  draw  large  convocations  of  men  to 

Ireland;   nothing  but  the  sense  of  individual 

injury  produces  these  great  and   systematic 

gatherings,  through  the  medium  of  which  so 

much  passion  and  oniuch  inflammatory  matter 

the  country.     ...     I 

am   perfectly   c rinced     thai    neitl 

.  nor  any  other  question 
could  the  peopl  i  powerfully  and 

permanently   united.'      Dr.    I 
before  the  same  committee,  'I  coi 
the   remo  disqualifications  under 

which   Roman  Catholics  labour"woi 

i  ".in  which 


1 

clergj  of 

\ .  ry    opul 

ys  to  opposi 

Our  claims;   and    I   do  thin] 

|        ..■     | 

.'       i  in1        I       t  of  quiet,  and 
hi    Id  no  1 

I,  because 

I  ich  we  do  feel  ari. 
from  th    unrel  ' 

almost  universal!  i   tr  claims; 

Id    view    them    then,    if  tin 

nted,  as  brethren  labourh 

Every  one  of 
falsified,  every  one  of 

and    in 
their  plai  triumphant  exultation 

the  approaching  downfall  of  th 
ih.    "What  better  witness  ca 
be  to  the  designs  of  the  Catholics  than  Mr. 
()'( 'onnell,  of  wliom  Lord  J.  Russell  is  now 
the  accredited  agent?     No  further  back  than 
October,  1834,  Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  out  in  a 
sed  to  Mr.  Crawford. 
,  egarding  tithe 
in   the  last  session  of  parliament.     He  there 
said,  '  It    is   quite   true  that  I  demanded  for 
at   but  a  partial  reduction — it  was 
three-fifths— of  the  tithes.     Why  did   T  ask 
for  no  more!     Why  did   I  not  demand   the 
,  of  the  ei. tire?     Because  I  had  no 
chance   in    the    first   instance   of   getting   the 
olished.      And   you   percei. 
it   that  I  ash i 
I   ,     ly     -t    from  the  House  of 
I 
prospect  i  li      oying  the 

1 

!  been  al  o  accej 

hi  I,   of   the   debt    of 

to  tl  the  real  national 

debt — I  have  been  and   am  ready  to  accept 

li  bt,  d(  I    1  lie 

the  remainder  as  soon  as  the 

i  e  completely  realized. 
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1 1   is  to tally  untrue  I  ha1    I   icqui   o  'I  in  the 

■  ei  petual  oing  three- 

or  did  he  leave  thi  m  in 

the  'lark  as  to  the  appropriation  of  church 

property ;  foi  in  i ther  letter,  in  September, 

I  83  I.  he  '  ■   plan   is  to  apply   thai 

fund  to  the  various  i nties  of    [reland,  I" 

relieve  th tupiers  of  land  from  the  grand- 
jury  cess.  .  .  .  .My  plan  is  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  dispensaries,  infirmaries,  hospitals, 
and  asylums,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of 
institutions  until  they  become  quite 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  sick1  thai  is 
in  say.  that  church  property  is  to  be  granted 
to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  enable  them  to 
do  that  which,  without  confiscation,  they  are 
bound  to  do  by  the  law  of  humanity,  if  not 
by  the  law  of  the  land — namely,  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  their  poorer  brethren. 

"  I  press  on  all  those  who  lay  claim  to  the 
name  of  sincere  and  genuine  Whigs,  to  oppose 
this  mischievous  and  disastrous  resolution. 
Whig  principles  consist  not  in  death's-heads- 
and  -  crossbones  denunciations  of  those  who 
venture  to  exercise  their  religious  principles 
according  to  their  consciences,  nor  in  prayers 
for  mercy  limited  to  them  in  heaven,  but 
not  to  extend  to  them  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  Whig  principles  consist  not  more  in 
love  of  civil  liberty  than  in  jealousy  of  the 
Catholic  religion  as  an  engine  of  political 
power,  when  it  arrogates  to  itself  a  right  to 
ascendency  and  claims  to  put  other  religions 
under  its  feet;  above  all,  I  consider  genuine 
Whig  principles  to  consist  in  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law 
established.  I  have  011  this  question  a  strong 
religious  feeling.  It  is  a  vital  question,  on 
which  it"  further  compromise  can  be  made. 
I  have  carried  compromise  on  it  as  far  as 
principle  will  allow;  but  further  I  cannol  go. 
The  property  which  was  set  apart  by  our 
ancestors  to  maintain  and  propagate  the  Pro- 
testant religion  is  sacred,  and  ought  to  be 
applied  to  sacred  uses.  They  who  minister 
at  the  altar  ought  to  live  of  the  altar.  That 
principle  is  high  as  heaven,  and  you  cannot 
reach  it ;  strong  as  the  Almighty,  and  you 
cannot  overturn  it ;  fixed  as  the  Eternal,  and 
you  cannot  unfix  it.    It  is  binding  on  you  as  a 


legislature  of  Christian  men  acting 

tian  principles,  and  no  ■•  a  idei  ition  on  earth 

will  induce  me  t mp li  eorde  ti 

[nteresting,  or  a!  all  events  illustrative,  aa 
these  leading  speeches  may  be,  they  have  by 
this  time  ceased  to  have  Buch  real  significance 

as  that  delivered  by  the  young  statesman  who 

had  been  promoted  bj  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the 
office  of  under  secretary  to  the  colonies.  Mi'. 
<  rladstone's  fervid  opposition  to  the  motion  of 
Lord  John  Russell  is  important  indeed  when 
read  by  the  light  of  comparatively  recenj 
events.  Nor  is  the  pari  which  he  b 
in  the  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church 

in  Ireland  less  significant  when  the  details  of 
the  scheme  are  compared  with  the  demand! 
of  O'C'onnell  and  the  mure  advanced  reformers 
in  1835.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  explanations 
of  the  complete  change  of  view  which  he  found 
it  necessary  to  avow  under  the  altered  con- 
ditions of  later  years,  and  we  shall  then  see 
that  he  had  nut  spoken  without  deep  feeling 
nor  without  serious  consideration  when  In- 
stood  up  to  defend,  as  he  believed,  "  the  exist- 
ence of  church  establishments."  And  it  must, 
be  remembered  that  the  young  member  for 
Newark  had  already  made  a  high  reputation 
not  only  as  an  orator  and  a  debater,  but  as  a 
thoughtful  and  able  writer  on  political  sub- 
jects of  wide  and  immediate  interest.  Southed 
had  two  years  before  wrote  of  the  great  ex- 
pectations which  were  entertained  of  "young 
Gladstone,  the  member  for  Newark,  said  to 
be  the  ablest  person  that  Oxford  has  seut 
forth  for  many  years,  since  Peel  or  <  'aiming," 
and  had  expressed  a  hope  "that  the  young 
man  might  not  disappoint  his  friends." 

That  those  expectations  were  not  for  a  long 
time  disappointed  in  the  sense  intended  by 
Southey  is  pretty  certain,  for  the  "young 
man"  quickly  rose  to  an  eminent  position,  and 
was  able  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  gov- 
ernment in  several  debates  in  which  he  took 
a  part. 

To  his  earlier  efforts  on  the  question  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  we 
shall  have  immediately  to  refer;  but  in  the 
sessions  between  that  time  ami  the  discussion 
on  the  Irish  tithe  he  had  repeatedly  spoken 
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iu  the  house  and  had  been  sedulous  in  his  :it- 
pndance.    <  m  the  question  of  the  inquiry  into 

ribery  and  corruption  iu  the  Liver- 
pool elections,  while  admitting  the  probability 

orrupt  dealings,  he  had  appealed  t" 

•     not  "to  immolate  on  insufficient 

pretexts  tin-  rights  of  the  freemen''  nor  "to 

poor  a  morsel  to  appease  the  hunger 
H  reform;'' and  on  the  inquiry  issuing  in  a 
nil  disfranchising  i  the  electors  he 

lad  again  addressed  the  house.     He  bad  also 

Mr.  Hume's  Universities' Admission 
Bill,  which  abolished  the  demand  upon  stu 
dents  entering  the  University  of  Oxford  to 
subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles;  and  he 
hail  taken  pan  in  the  debate  on  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Bill  of  1833.  Through- 
nut  this  period  he  was  entirely  consistent  in 
his  support  of  the  party  to  which  he  professed 
...  _  .  and  there  must  have  bi    i 

meut  of  wi  U-recognized  force  in  "  this  young 
man  of  unblemished  character  and 

irliamentary  talents,"  or  Lord  Macau- 

I  scarcely  have  spoken  of  him  with 
so  much  emphasis,  and  perhaps  bitterness, 
as  "the  rising  hope  of  those  stern  and  tin- 
lending  Tories  who  follow  reluctantly  and 
sly  a  leader  whose  experience  and 
eloquence    are    indispensable    to    them,    but 

itious  temper  and  moderate  opinion 
they  abhor."  The  great  Whig  essayist  wrote 
this  in  1839,  a  propot  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
paniphh  •  j  with  the 

Church,  in  which  the  author  sought  to  estab- 
lish  that  government  ought  expressly  t..  pro- 
vide  for  the  teaching  of  the  true  reli 
which    lie   dedicated    to    that    "fountain    of 
blessings,  spiritual,   social,   and    int. 
the  University  of  <  Ixford;  but  it  was  no  fair 
representation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  relation  to 
his  leader,  as  subsequent  events  seem  to  have 
Blown  pretty  clearly.     The  occasion  on  which 
Macaulav  made  use  of  this  kind  of 
we  shall,  as  we  have   said,  allude   I 
place;  for  t  lie  present  the  whole  reference  will 
be   better   understood    by    returning 
debate  from   which  we   have  wandi 
toting  the  chief  points  of  what  the  member 
for  Newark  had  to  say  on  the  subjei 
sal: — 


"The   noble    lord    and    ti  i 

same   side  of   the 

led  "ii  totalrj  un]  i 

3  have  gone  on  the  gratuil 
unsustained  supposition  that  there 

surplus     i  and    above     what     is 

due   maintenance  of   the 
church  in   h   land.     I    iliink  church  | 

vate  property;  but  1  should 
say,  that  the  former  was  sacred  in  persons 
and  the  latter  to  purposes.     At  the  time  of 

ill.-  legislatuj 
the  representatives   of   the  country,  having 
changed  the  established  religion,  ch 

the  appropriation  of  church 
property.  If  Protestants  should  evi 
be  in  a  minority  in  this  house,  I,  for  one, 
avow  my  conviction  that  a  return  to  the 
ancient  appropriation  would  be  the  fair  and 
legitimate  consequence;  but  until  that  is  the 
case  I  shall  raise  my  humble  voice  as  a  Pro- 
igainst  the  principle  involved  in  the 
motion  before  the  house.  The  great  griev- 
plained  of  in  Ireland  is,  thai  the 
Protestant  Establishment  there  is  paid  for  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants.  Now  is 
such  in  reality  the  case?  Are  tithes  paid  for 
that  piu'i  i  not    tithes    rathi  i    i 

part  of  the  surplus  profit  of  the  land  which 
goes  not  to  the  cultivator  of  the  land  but  to 
its  owner  ?  Tithe  is  paid  by  the  landlord, 
and  the  grievance  complained  of  exists  rather 
in  theory  than  in  reality.  But  if  there  are 
evils  arising  out  of  this  question  of  tithes,  is 
not  the  present  government  prepared  to  re- 
in ?  Has  not  the  government  a 
Tithe  Bill  before  the  house,  the  object  <.f 
which  is  to  place  the  payment  of  tithes  where 
it  might  ti.  be,  "ii  the  landlords?  The  prin- 
cipal argument  of  Lord  J.  Russell  is.  that  the 
Irish  Church  property  is  not  duly  applied, 
and  does  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended.  Well,  admitting 
that,  and  grantii 

[ministration  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  I  may  fairly  ask,  has 
not    the    same  prevailed   also, 

and   t"   a    like  extent,  in    its   political 

ition  ■•pens  a  boundless 
road;   it  will   had  to  measure  after  i 
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pedient,  lill  we  come  to 

■  - . : < i . >■  1 1  of  the  I ; ■  .111.-1  ii  i  '.nlh'i;,'  reli  [i  m 
i !  the  n  itional  one.    In  principle  you  propose 

ip  the  Protestant  Establishment;  if 
so,  why  mil  abandon  the  political  government 

I,  and  concede  the  repeal  of  tl 
lative  1 1 1 1  i  m'  I  come  next  to  thi 
of  a  surplus  church  revenue  in  Ireland. 
When  b  upp  ti on  of  the  existence  of  a 
convulsion  in  this  h> 
it  the  country,  the  noble  lord  oughl 
to  have  waited  till  he  could  prove  by  official 
dii.uni.iits  the  existence  of  such  a  surplus. 
The  number  of  benefices  in  Ireland  is  1450; 
and  according  to  the  returns,  the  avi 
come  of  each  is  £275.  Is  that  too  much? 
The  noble  lord  who  brought  forward  this 
motion  calculated  the  number  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
nl  750,000,  I  believe  that  they  amount  to 
upwards  of  a  million,  or  at  least  to  a  million. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  my  calculation  the  fault 
rests  with  the  noble  lord,  who  has  brought  the 
subject  under  discussion  before  we  have  re- 
ceived full  information  on  it.  Allowing  that 
there  are  a  million  of  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
each  of  its  1450  rectors  wotild  have  a  flock  of 
700  souls  in  a  country  where  the  population 

ed  over  a  wide  extent.  Is  that  num- 
ber too  small  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
clergyman?    If  the  people  of  Ireland  were  all 

n!s,  the  present  Establishment  in  that 
country  would  be  totally  mid  ludicrously  dis- 
proportionate to  their  wants.  I  submit  that 
there  is  no  surplus,  as  far  as  the  House  of 
Commons  can  lit-  aware,  of  the  available 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Senior,  a  gentleman  intimately  connected 
with  some  of  those  who  are  are  most  favour- 
able to  the  Irish  Church  commission,  has 
declan  d  in  a  pamphlet  on  this  very  important 
subject,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  will  show 
that  there  is  a  considerable  Protestant  popu- 
lation in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  and  that  if 
the  church  is  to  be  suppressed  only  in  those 
districts  where  it  is  now  needless,  the  propor- 
tion of  parishes  in  which  it  is  got  rid  off  will 
not  be  large.  The  proposition,  therefore,  to 
which  the  house  is  invited  to  assent  is  alike 


impracticable   and    unjustifiable;    in 
able,  In'. mii  i.'  the  moral 

the  state  of  things  it    pro] 

be  lost;  unjustifiable,  becau 
principle  on  which  the  Protestant  Church  can 
be  permanently  upheld,  but  that  it  is  the 
church  that  tea. -lies  the  truth.  The  system 
we  are  now  called  on  to  agree  to,  involves  the 
existence  of  church  establishments.  I  hope : 
I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  such  a 
system  shall  be  adopted  in  this  country ;  fur 
the  consequences  of  it  to  public  men  will  be 
lamentable  beyond  all  description.  If  those 
individuals  who  are  called  on  to  fill  the  high 
functions  of  administering  public  affairs  should 
be  compelled  to  exclude  from  their  co 
tion  the  elements  of  true  religion,  and  to  view 
various  strange  and  conflicting  doctrines  in 
the  same  light,  instead  of  administering  those 
noble  functions,  they  will  become  helots  and 
slaves." 

Lord  Stanley  followed  with  a  speech  which 
justified  the  former  remarks  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  when  it  was  said  of  him,  "Johnny 
his  upset  the  coach."  He  said: — "When 
the  House  is  called  ou  to  adopt  the  present 
position  as  the  only  means  of  pacifying 
Ireland,  it  behoves  them  to  remember  what 
has  been  the  result  of  the  concessions  al- 
ready made,  and  to  consider  how  far  this 
additional  concession  is  likely  to  produce 
unanimity  and  cordiality.  Mr.  Littleton  has 
candidly  admitted  that  he  cares  little  for  the 
resolution;  that  he  looks  to  the  great  and 
vital  disease,  which,  according  to  him,  can 
only  lie  removed  by  cutting  out  the  affected 
part.  Is  the  house  prepared  to  admit  the 
principle  involved  in  that  argument,  and  to 
expose  themselves  to  all  the  successive  assaults 
which  they  will  have  to  sustain  from  the  well- 
marshalled  phalanx  which  I  see  arrayed  on 
the  opposite  benches?  I  congratulate  the 
member  for  Dublin  (O'Connell)  on  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupies  as  compared  with  that 
which  he  filled  last  year.  Oh,  how  proud  is 
the  triumph  enjoyed  by  one  of  the  parties  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  how  bitter 
the  submission  of  the  other  !  In  my  opinion 
it  matters  little  whether  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Irish  Church  is  ,£400,000  or 
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gh    I    t'rinK     I 
inquiry  ii  will  be  found  D 
Tlii-  whole  sum   available  foj    the  | 

I,  if  fairly  divided 
£200  per 
annum  to  each.  And  yet,  \\  iiV 

lembera  of  t! 
body  in  Ireland,  the  Souse  of  Cor 
gravely  called  on  to  appropriate  tli 

h  a  kind  of  sad 
dignity.     II.-    probably    saw   (hat    th 
of  the   motion   would    : 
■piation    of   the   ministry.     ••  If   tli 
sail  he,  "  opinion  that 

he  interest  requires  th  lent   i  E  a 

i  >n   of    a   long 
on,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  laws 
property,    I    am    nut    di  | 
deny    the    abstract    absolute    right    of    the 
legislature    to    do    all     these    things;     but     1 
maintain    that    before   doing    so,    it    must   he 
is  appi oaching  to  de- 
ity of  the 
ease.-    Th  have    expressly   con- 

:  property  of  the  church.  The  Act 
of  Union  differed  from  any  ordinary  law  in 
this:    that    it   was   a    national   compact,    and 

I  the  conditions  on  which  alone  the 
I  I     parliament    of    Ireland    resigned 

ttself  and  its  church  to  us,  inserting  as  part 

impact,  of  equal  force  with  the  com- 
pact itself,  that  '  the  continuance  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  1 
and  fundamental  part  of  the  union.'  The 
Emancipation  Act  of  1^20  likewi 
of  the  nature  of  a  compact.  If  it  is  irrevoc- 
able  as  !■•  gard  leges  it  conferred  on 

the  Catholics,  it   ia  equally         anl 
urgent   m  ■     '  !  compel   a 

change,  v.  to  the  assuranci 

Bat  no  privil.  1  i.ii  the 

Catholics  would    1»'   exerci  ed   to  disturb  or 
weaken  the   IV 

ment;  th  I  of  the  civil  disabilities 

would  give  new  securities  to  the  I  I 
Ireland;  but  they  lit''  '    t  within 

five  years  from  tie-   passing  of  that  act  the 


power  which  it 

to  subvert  the  church  establishment  as  far  as 

the   property  of   the  church.      Two 

by  which  tin  bishoprics  were  abolished;  ami 
!    in    ly  o]    don  wisely, 
to  cut  I'll'  a  certain  number  of  superfluou 
pply  then 

>mi  of  thosi 

who  devised  that  '  d  that  according 

fund  obtained 

purp        ;  but  tin' 

adonment  of  that    clause,  anil 

the  whole  teni  i  of  the  act,  showed  that  the 

principle  of  reserving  ecclesiastical  | 

for  strict  K  1  purp         ras  rigidl) 

adhered  to.     Twi  Jy  have   elapsed 

since  the  da1  ct;  and  now,  uotwitfa 

standing  the  Act  of  Union    notwithstanding 

abilities  of  the  Catholii  - 

—  notwithstanding   the  reform  of   the   Irish 

Church  and  the  extinction  of  ten  bishoprics 

—we   arc   told    that   this   resolution 

adopted  as  the  indication  of  a  new  system. 

am!  as  the  con  n 

"The  mover  of  this  resolution  says  thai  the 

whole  annual  revenue  of  the  Irish  Church   is 

£791,000.     I    '    erl   as  positively  that  it  has 

not   j£450,000.      Now    I    ask   the    H 

Commons  whether  it  is  just  or  wise  to  come 

to  a  decision  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  a 

surplus  when  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion 

as   to   the  sum   itself.     You   have   a 

right  to  insist  on  the  noble  lord's  producing  a 

practical  plan;  thi  I  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 

e  Ltravagant   hopes  and  sub 

sequent   disappointment.     The  noble    lord's 

a  will  net  give  satisfaction  t.>  tor. 

party— ia-  iple  of  this  country,  not 

to    the    Protestants    of    Ireland,    not    In    the 

i  ( latholics. 

"It  ha  1  that  the  Irish  Church 

i  ■'     for  which  it  is 

re   are   not    more   tha:> 

and  that  Protestantism  is  not  on  the  increase. 
I  maintain  that  hitherto  causes  have  been  in 
to  impede  the  growth  of  Protestant- 
ism :    civil   disabilities   which   enlist 
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1 1 ,     iperflt  i  alth  which  created 

a  pre]  the  Irish  i  bun  b.      Cho 

causes,  which  formerlj  prevented  the  spread 
,,l   Protestantism,  have  bi  en  removt  d  :  what 
right,  then,  bave  we  to  legislate  on   th< 
suinpiii.ii  of  a  proposi  d    in  phi   ' 

"The  best  proof  thai  the  resolution  point 
,,i  I,,,  ,|,  i,  rminabh  or  practical  course  is  its 
own  vagueness,  and  the  consequent  diversity 
of  principles  among  those  whom  it  lus  been 
framed  to  enfold;  some  professing  at  least 
that  they  must  still  maintain  the  church; 
others,  that  the  church  is  an  atrocity;  othi  I 
that  it  is  a  nuisance,  because  all  establish- 
tnentsare  bad;  others  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
should  be  maintained  by  the  state  as  well  a 
the  Protestant.  Yet  you  call  this  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  This  resolution 
may  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  you  to 
act  together  to-night,  but  you  act  on  different 
principles  and  with  different  views.  You  are 
all  aware  that  this  is  no  final  settlement; 
that  it  is  only  an  instalment  of  that  whole 
amount  which  is  held  in  contemplation;  that 
it  is  only  an  indication  of  the  course  you 
intend  to  pursue.  Because  you  yourselves 
have  taken  a  position  that  is  untenable,  you 
wish  me  to  take  it  in  common  with  you  ;  but 
I  will  not  consent  to  appropriate  this  propert) . 
which  is  ecclesiastical  and  connected  with  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  to  other  purposes 
than  those  of  the  Establishment.  I  will  not 
assent  to  your  resolution  for  the  sake  of  Ire- 
land, because  I  kuow  that  it  will  excite  in 
that  unhappy  and  susceptible  country  false 
hopes — hopes  which  you  cannot  realize,  and 
yet  hopes  that  you  will  shrink  from  dis- 
appointing. I  tell  you  beforehand  I  will  not 
act  on  your  resolution.  I  shall  oppose  the 
motion  for  going  into  committee;  in  committee 
I  shall  oppose  the  resolution;  and  lastly,  I 
shall  oppose  with  all  my  strength  the  com- 
munication of  that  resolution  to  his  majesty. 
I  will  do  so  because  it  wears  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  purpose  to  pass  by  the  lb  .use  of 
Lords.  Why  have  not  the  movers  of  this 
resolution  brought  in  a  bill?  Are  they  un- 
certain of  their  plan?  Are  they  ashamed  of 
presenting  in  the  ordinary  course  thi 
of  their  calm,  solemn,  and  mature  delibera- 


tion?    Do  you  consider  n   right  to  ask  for  a 

resolution  of  this  nature  under  the  unfair  and 
dishonest  pretence  oi  making  a  communical 
11,  ,n  to  the  i  rown,  which  might  ha  i  been 
done  in  a  modest  manner  without  any  parade 
oi  the  i  \in,in,  nt  of  the  least  commol  ion  '  1 1 
you  think  it  right  that  a  bill  should  be  brought 
in  on  i  be  Bubjecl  I  « ill  afford  everj  facility 
\,,u  iu.i\  succeed  in  forcing  your  resolution 
upon  US.  It  may  enable  you  to  embarrass  the 
future  progress  of  the  administration,  lint 
1  tell  you,  notwithstanding  your  vaunted 
majorities  here,  you  do  Dot  control  public 
opinion.  We  may  be  weak  here;  but  this  I 
tell  you,  that  there  is  a  public  opinion  alto- 
gether independent  of  majorities,  and  which 
is  not  controlled  by  votes,  but  which  must 
always  hereafter  be  an  essential  element  in 
every  executive  government.  I  was  never 
more  confident  of  anything  than  that  the 
people  will  not  sanction  a  motion  to  embarrass 
the  government.  They  would  sanction  yon 
in  attempting  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence; 
that  would  be  a  usual  course  of  proceedings 
Why  have  you  not  the  manliness  to  propose 
it?  Why  do  you  not  say  at  once  that  yod 
want  to  turn  out  the  government  b\  the  in- 
troduction of  this  measure;  Why,  then,  do 
you  not  displace  us,  and  then  carry  on  tha 
measure  triumphantly?  1  feel  that  I  cannot 
undertake  to  force  your  resolution.  I  shall 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  my  own  measure, 
I  feel  that  such  is  the  necessity  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tithe  question  that  it  will  admit  of 
no  further  delay.  I  shall  press  it  forward; 
and  if  your  determination  to  throw  unusual 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  government 
be  plainly  indicated,  if  you  determine  to 
obstruct  it  in  principle  and  detail,  I  shall 
then  see  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me,  con- 
sistently with  my  sense  of  duty,  to  remain  in 
the  situation  that  I  have  at  present  the  honour 
to  hold." 

The  debate  concluded  with  a  brief  reply 
from  Lord  John  Russell,  and  on  a  division 
the  votes  were: — 


For  the  i\  30luti< 
Against,  


Majority  in  favour  of  the  resolution 
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This  division  took  place  at  three  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April,  ai 

d  proposed  that  the  resolution  should 
d  committee  on  the  Monday 

g  ;  l>iit  the  victorious  opposition  re- 
d  tins  concession,  and  the  debate 
was  renewed  the  same  evening,  with  a  num- 
ber of  resoluti  us  which 
ultimately  compelled  Sir  Robert  at 
resign  office,  hi 

tion  was  critical  and 
■lifficult.  and  lus  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
a  remarkable  one.  He  said  that  he  with- 
drew with  reluctance  because  he  felt  that, 
with  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign  and  a 
considerable  and  morally  and  intellectually 
powerful  section  of  the  people,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  settle  certain  serious  questions 
which  were  now  once  more  left  to  tioat  with 
the  stream.  After  giving  his  i. 
holding  on  when  first  challenged  to 
and  his  reasons  for  withdrawing  now.  he  con- 
cluded  in  these  words,  "The  whole  of  my 
political  life  has  been  spent  in  the  House  of 
-the  remainder  of  it  will  be  spent 
in  the  House  of  Common-,  and  whatever  may 
■  of  parties,  I  for  one  shall 
always  wish,  whether  in  a  majority  or  in  a 
minority,  to  stand  well  with  the  House  of 
Under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever, under  the  pressure  of  no  difficulties, 
under  the  influence  of  no  temptation,  will  1 
ever  advise  the  crown  to  resign  that  great 
source  of  moral  strength  which  consists  in  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  practice,  to  the  prin- 
the  spirit,  to  the  letter,  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  am  confident  that  in  that  adher- 
ence will  be  found  the  surest  safeguard  against 
any  impending  or  eventual  danger,  and  it  is 

i  entertain  that  conviction  that  I.  in 
conformity  with  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues, 
government  ought  not  to  per- 
sist in  carrying  on  public  affairs  after  the  sense 
of  tie-  house  has  been  fully  and  deli 

I,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.     It   is 

I    have  that  conviction  deeply  rooted 
in  my  mind,  and  regretting,  as  I  most  deeply 
which  has  compelled 
me  to  abandon  his  majesty's  servi 


present   moment,  that,  uj the  b, 

leration     I    i  el   that    I 
which  1  have  now  taken  i.-  more  li k . 
tain  the  character  of  public  men,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  permanent  interests  of  thi 
than  if   1  had  longei    persevered  in  what   1 
believe  would  have  proved  a  fruitless  attempt 

i.  a-  a  minister,  the  king's 

The  king  was  now  once  more  in  a 
He  endeavoured  to  induce  Karl  Grey  to  return 

to  public  life:  but  the  veteran  reformer  knew 
a  better  thing,  and  advised  his  m 
recall  Melbourne.  This  he  was  in  fact  com- 
pelled to  do.  Only  one  condition  he  U 
that  Lord  Brougham  should  not  again  take 
the  great  seal.  It  was  an  unpleasant  thing  to 
anger  Brougham,  and  he  was  likely  to  prove 
a  dangerous  enemy ;  but  his  former  colleagues 
preferred  any  risk  to  that  of  having  him  amoug 
them.  And  now  occurred  a  striking  instance 
of  the  force  of  brains.  Lord  Lyndhurst  of 
course  would  not  do,  being  a  high  Tory.  But 
who  was  there  that  could  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  Brougham — Lyndhurst  being- 
supposed  out  of  the  way?  Not  a  lawyer  in 
the  kingdom ;  so  the  great  seal  was  j  ait  in 
commission,  the  holders  of  the  commission 
being  Sir  Charles  Pepys,  Sir  Lancelot  Shad- 
well,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet.  Of  course, 
how  ever,  all  these  three  good  lawyers  together 
did  not  make  up  for  Brougham  or  Lyndhurst 
— so  transcendent  a  thing  is  power  of  brain 
when  it  reaches  exaltation  point.  We  might, 
in  passing,  push  this  a  step  farther,  b 
ing  how  mean  a  figure  Brougham,  Lyndhurst, 
and  Campbell  together  would  make  as  a  wool- 
sack commission  vice  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Yerulain. 

In  the  new  ministry  the  places  were,  in 
other  respects,  filled  up  pretty  much  as  before 
Lord  Durham  was  sent  to  Bussia  as  ambas- 
sador. Earl  Mulgrave,  now  Marquis  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
with  l.oid  Morpeth  for  secretary.  Mr.  I  harles 
(bant,  the  a  lonial  secretary,  was  sent  to  the 
Lord  Glenelg.  In  passing  we 
may   mention    two   very  incongruous   things 
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'  I.  man.     His  imp 
fi  ,ju  ,:i  :  abject  to:  tl 
of  1  B,  who  would  represent  him  l.\  u         leep 
on  a  sofa,  one  tickling  his  nose,  anothi 
ing  his  legs,  another  shouting  in  hi 
so  forth;  but  no  one  being  able  to  \ 

fad  is  that  he  is  the;  author  of  the 
i  itl  hymn — 

"  When  gathering  clouds  around  I  view," 

which  is  known  .ill  over  the  world,  and  ap 
pears  in  nearly  every  selection  of  sacred  pieces. 

The  Irish  Church  Bill  was  not  destined  to 
succeed  though  the  Whigs  had  returned  to 
power,  for  it  was  so  persistently  opposed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  that  it  had  to  Le  aban- 
doned by  the  Melbourne  ministry. 

But  if  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  still  to  be 
left  unameliorated,  and  the  factious  opposition 
of  Repealers  on  the  one  hand  and  supporters 
of  ecclesiastical  domination  on  the  other,  were 
potent  to  delay  any  measure  adequate  to  re- 
dress wrongs  or  to  suppress  outrages  in  that 
unfortunate  country,  there  was  another  great 
question  which  had  already  been  dealt  with 
more  successfully.  For  }'ears  the  advocates  of 
negro  emancipation  had  been  waiting  for  the 
legislature  to  take  another  step  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  For  though  the  British  slave  trade 
had  been  abolished  mainly  through  the  strenu- 
ous advocacy  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Zach- 
arj  Macaulay,  Stephens,  and  Romilly,  slavery 
still  existed  in  the  British  colonies,  and  in 
many  places  remained  under  conditions  of  such 
horrible  inhumanity  that  the  hearts  of  good 
men  were  fired  with  a  determination  never  to 
let  the  matter  rest  till  this  foul  blot  had  been 
erased  from  the  national  escutcheon. 

In  1S31  the  number  of  human  beings  held 
in  slavery  by  powers  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tian nations  was  estimated  to  be  5,225,000 — 
namely,  2,000,000  in  Brazil,  1 ,050,000  in  the 
United  States,  500,000  in  Cuba  and  Porto- 
Rico,  200,000  in  the  French  colonies,  75,000 
in  other  foreign  colonies,  and  800,000  in 
British  colonies,  principally  represented  by 
the  West  Indies,  where  the  negroes  were 
engaged  on  the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations. 

Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  a  partner  of 


in  ;  fij  m  and  member  for  Wej 
mouth,    I     !  ed  d    Wilberforce   as    th 

advocate  of  emancipation,  i  nd   in    I 

moved  in  the  I !"'    i  of  Coi  in 
was  repugn  at  to  th   pi  im  iple  of  tl 
constitution  and  to  CI  He  was 

Dissenter,  and  a  man  of  known  piety  an 
strong  determination,  while  his  tall  figure  an 
handsome  presence  gave  him  a  distinctio 
which  w;us  recognized  at  every  meeting  whic 
aded.     The  time  had  come  when  h 

■ stanl  earnestness  on  behalf  of  m 

cipation  was  to  be  crowned  with  success;  bt 
the  pi  ople  themselves  had  already  demande 
that  the  government  should  deal  with  tl: 
question,  and  among  the  banners  of  tl 
Liberal  candidates  at  the  elections  the  moi 
conspicuous  if  not  the  most  numerous  wei 
those  on  which  appeared  the  figure  of  a  mad 
acled  negro,  beneath  which  was  inscribe) 
"Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?" 

Doubtless  the  treatment  of  the  West  India 
negroes  differed  very  considerably  on  varioi 
plantations,  and  there  were  planters  and  slavi 
owners  who  had  a  humane  regard  for  the 
human  "chattels,"  and  neither  ill-used  the] 
nor  subjected  them  to  barbarous  punisj 
ments ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  could  not  1 
denied  that  the  old  system  of  slavery  survive 
in  frequent  cruelties  and  in  unremitting  toi 
At  anyrate  the  conditions  of  slavery  gave  tl 
sufferers  no  redress.  The  negro  had  no  right 
nor  was  he  permitted  to  have  property.  E 
was  forbidden  to  accumulate  more  than  £% 
and  he  could  exercise  none  of  the  privilegi 
which  are  claimed  by  humanity  except  I 
the  consent  of  his  owner.  The  possibilities  i 
extreme  severity  were  often  made  certaintie 
and  in  the  case  of  the  hands  on  sugar  plant; 
tions  much  of  the  evidence  taken  before  tl 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  of 
kind  which  justly'  aroused  both  the  pity  aq 
the  indignation  of  the  advocates  of  freeddl 
The  following  may  not  have  represented  an] 
thing  like  the  majority  of  ease;,  but  they  wei 
obviously  not  improbable  nor  highly  exaggei 
ated  statements  of  the  conditions  of  the  m 
fortunate  men  and  women  on  some  of  th 
estates  in  Jamaica.  The  first  is  from  th 
examination  of  Mr.  William  Taylor,  who  wa 
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i    a^    a    man, 

ou  think  thai 

tial  amelioration  ran 
,li  slavery. 

.   what  you  mean  by 

"A.  Foi  instance,  the  absence  of  the  whip. 
-re  that  they  can  uphold  slavery 
about  physical  coercion     without  corporeal 
nuahmenl  ;  some  motive  mu 
j  bear  on  men's  minds;   where  there   is  do 
.  must  apply  the  whip;  if  you  with- 
laxatiou  takes  place 
■   rn,  and  1  do  not  think  that, 
ameliorated  slavery,  they  can  be 
her.     I  think  a  certain  degi 
lied  cruel  punishment.     < 

bink  that  the  work  of  the  estate  can 
e  carried  on  without  flogging,  and 

ii   the  examin 
ford  Wildman,  a  plat 
mprietor  of  640  slaves: — 
"Q.  Did  you  work  the  boiling-house  iu  one 
"s  mi  your  . 

i  on  one  of  my  estati 

went  was  a  very  dreadful  one.  as  I  con- 

1  of  which  my  attorney,  although 

ii  in  the  island  all  his  life,  was 

morant ;    for  when   I   told  him  the  negroes 

'he  long  spell — that  is, 

fact,  four-and-twenty  hours — he  denied  it, 

ad  said  it  was  not  so ;  and  it  was  not  until 

called  up  the  people,  and  asked  them  the 

.  that  he  ackieiv.  ledged  it. 
"Q.  Explain  to  the  committee  what  the  long 
.ell  is. 
"A.  In  the  long  spell  the  m  a 

:  he  then  continues 
rs  in  work  ;  he- 
then  ri  '■  for  two  hours, 
iu  from  that  time  till  dark, 
•  that   it  is  thirty  hours'  labour  with  the 

.is;  then  at  d 
I  turns  out  again.     The  way  in  which  they 


meet  that  is    thej  say, '( >h,  bul  whi 

wanted,  we  put  on  twenty-four,  so 
that  twelve  are  always  I  that  is 

ding  the  mill  are  squirted  all  over 
with  the  cane-juice,  and  are  wet  th] 
"','•    Sou  are  speaking  of  what  yourself 

'•.I.    yes,     onl    wh.it    I   saw    day   after   day, 

'  after  night 

tdhavi    bated  thai 

fnl  the  mill  I  with  the 

i'  cane  that  spurts  out.  that  is 

".I.  X.i.  it  is  Dot;  I  defy  any  one  to  feed 

the  mill  without  being  squirted  all  over  with 

1    have  done  it  myself:  I   have  grown 

:  hick  as  my  arm  ;  that  cane  is  put  in 

1  ict  ween  two  large  rollers  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 

meter;   the   roller   is   so   close  you 

scarcely  cai  bl  hit;  the  cane  is.  with 

a  little  impetus,  thrust  between  the  roller,  and 

Id  of  it  and  draws  it  in;  and 

when  the  cane  is  rank  and  in  good  order  it  is 

so  full  of  juice  there  is  almost  a  little  fountain 

1'laying  on  the  people;  they  are  perfectly  wet. 

through,  they  have  nothing  on  but  their  little 

Ii    frock,  and    their    lower   clothes; 

then  if  tiny  lie  down  in  that  state  on  the  mill 

bed,  which  at  low  ground  is  raised  very  high, 

of  course  they  are  before  a  small  tire,  exposed 

to  SO  piercing  a  draught  of  cold,  that  although  I 

myself  was  clothed  warmly  as  Europeans  are, 

h  plaid,  which  I  bound  round 

band  it. 

•"</   The   crop    time    is    generally    in   the 

the  year  in  that  country? 

"A.  The  mill  is  generally  put  about  iu  Feb- 

I  from  February  it  varies,  according 

to  the  climate,  for  three,  four,  or  six  months; 

it  is  crop  time  nearly  the  year 

round. 

"  Q.  Those  who  feed  the  mill  through  Fel> 
1    March  are    subject   to  suffer  ex- 
tremi  ly  from  cold! 

"A.   I  consider  that  as  one  great  reason  of 

the  destruction  of  life.     The  negro  comes  out 

of  the  ti.  bl,  after  working  all  day  under  a 

sun,  and  comes  in  to  tike  the  night 

wet    through  in  feeding  the  mill, 
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and  lies  down  on  the  mill  Booi  to  :  leep  two  or 
three  hours  under  the  cutting  wind  :   I  con 
sider  that  to  be  one  great  reason  for  the  de- 
if  life  on  sugar  estates. 

"Q.   bid  the  long  spell  exist  on  your  i    tatel 

"A.  i  in  one  out  of  the  three. 

"Q,  W li.it  maj  be  gained  in  produce,  is  in 
your  opinion  lost  in  the  life  of  the  slave  I 

"  .1.  Over  and  over  again. 

"$.  What  are  the  punishments  in  use  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica  now? 

"A.  They  are  very  cruel  ones. 

"Q.  Will  you  state  what  they  are? 

"A.  The  general  system  of  flogging  is  to 
give  them  a  certain  number  of  stripes  with  a 
long  whip,  which  inflicts  a  dreadful  laceration, 
or  a  dreadful  contusion;  and  then  they  follow 
up  that  by  a  very  severe  flogging  with  ebony 
switches,  the  ebony  being  a  very  strong  wiry 
plant,  with  small  leaves  like  a  myrtle  leaf,  and 
under  every  leaf  a  sharp  tough  thorn :  and 
then  after  that  they  rub  them  with  brine." 

Of  course  it  may  be  now,  as  it  was  then,  ar- 
gued that  such  punishments  were  only  inflicted 
for  very  serious  offences,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  regard  the  rubbing  with  brine  as  an  inten- 
tional addition  to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate wretches  who  had  to  endure  it,  but  as 
a  barbarous  means  of  preventing  dreadful 
and  probably  fatal  results  from  wounds  or 
abrasions  in  such  a  climate ;  but  the  whole  ad- 
mission is  sickening,  and  the  excuse  even  for 
quoting  it  may  be  that  it  will  serve  to  show 
not  only  the  evils  of  the  slavery  which  was 
suffered  to  exist  even  after  the  abolition  of  the 
trade  in  negroes,  but  also  the  vast  space  over 
which  the  progress  of  the  last  half-century  has 
carried  us,  when  we  consider  that  human  beings 
could  be  so  tortured  for  comparatively  small 
faults,  and  that  the  punishments  were  inflicted 
without  a  trial  before  any  legal  tribunal  and 
without  the  right  of  appeal  to  any  constituted 
authority. 

The  Quakers,  who  were  among  the  most 
pronounced  advocates  of  freedom  for-  the  negro, 
had  long  recognized  the  incompatibility  of 
slavery  with  Christianity  and  had  emancipated 
their  slaves  as  early  as  1787,  after  which  it  was 
declared  that  there  was  not  a  single  slave  in 
the  possession  of  any  member  of  the  Society 


i  I  i  ii  iid  .  w  bo  w  II  ■',  however,  subji  ct  to  pi 
secution  for  their  endeavours  to  Lnsti  uct  thj 
black  la  bourers.  "  It  is  cui  iou 
Morning  Chronicle  of  thai  time,  "that  t 
Quakers,  30  fai  from  ei  king  compensation  i 
1  In'  In     nf  thru  sla\ is.  actually  gave  compj 

sation  to  the  Slaves  for  the  injury  which  h 

been  done  them  by  holding  them  in  slave; 
Thej  imI'  ulated  w  bat  would  have  been  due 
the  slaves  as  wages,  over  ami  above  food  a 
clothing,  from  the  commencement  of  th 
slavery, and  paid  the  debt,  thus  clearing  th 
conscience,  as  far  as  they  could,  of  this  de 
offence." 

The  Quakers  were  therefore  naturally  ad' 
rates  of  the  immediate  and  entire  "abolitio 
demanded  by  Buxton  and  other  earnest  ad' 
cates  who  represented  perhaps  the  wider  pi 
ular  feeling.  But  the  government  was  i 
prepared  to  recommend  such  a  sudden  eman 
pation.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were 
a  great  extent  shared  by  his  older  contemp 
aries,  and  many  of  those  members  of  the  Wl 
government  who  were  disposed  to  grant  co 
plete  freedom  to  the  slave,  hesitated  to  resti 
him  to  absolute  liberty  until  he  had  been  i: 
measure  prepared  for  it  by  an  interval  which 
would  pass  in  a  transitional  " apprentices™ 
They  feared,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  1 
sudden  emancipation  of  a  large  number  of  1 
educated  slaves  would  lead  to  excesses  wh 
it  might  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  imp 
sible  to  control,  without  worse  consequen 
than  could  ensue  from  the  exercise  of  certi 
restraints  wdiich  would  not  press  hardly,  I 
would  interpose  for  a  time  between  acti 
slavery  and  free  labour. 

Among  the  noblest  achievements  of  the  fi 
reform  ministry  must  surely  be  reckoned  ( 
abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery ;  for,  so  far 
form  goes,  the  abolition  was  complete.  Fn 
time  to  time,  under  the  pressure  of  opinion) 
and  out  of  parliament,  orders  in  council  h 
been  passed  having  for  their  object  the  mitij 
tion  of  the  evils  of  slavery  as  a  system  and  t 
personal  sufferings  of  the  slaves.  These,  ho 
ever  well  intended,  had  all  the  usual  com 
quences  of  half -measures.  The  slave's  mast 
was  irritated,  and  took  such  vengeance  as 
could;  the  slave  himself,  awakened  to  the  id 
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hat  he  had  rights  which  were  withheld  From 
im  in  tlu'  gross,  objei  I  ng  them 

.it  In-  bit  in  tliis  way.  Not  that  they  under 
tixnl  the  difference  between  an  amelioration 
f  their  lot  by  order  in  council  in  England 
mi  ;m  amelioration  by  act  of  parliament  in 
iiglainl:  but  that  they  laid  the  blame  upon 
West  Indian  authorities  when  they  did 
get  all  they  wanted.     In  fact,  the  d 

neral.  The  planters  muttered,  and 
ion>  than  muttered,  some  ugly  thing 
||bholding  tli"  payment  of  taxes  to  the  im- 
erial  government;  the  negroes  of  Jamaica 
»e  in  insurrection.  This  was  in  the  latter 
art  of  the  year  1831.  \i  home,  of  course, 
West  Indian  interest  had  powerful  repre- 
ind  these  dei  pensation 

•oni  the  government  for  the  losses 
istained.     On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of 
unity  of  calling 
■rader  tones  than  ever  foi  the  total 

Lvery.  The  religious  public  in  Great 
ritain  were  very  much  excited  upon  this 
lestinn:  other  Nonconforming  bodies  besides 
le  Quakers  being  especially  active  in  their 
Burs.  Lord  Brougham  presented  a  petition 
gned  bj  about  1  in. nun  of  the  inhabitants  of 
nndon :  the  signatures  being  as  a  rule  not 
ly  bond  fide,  but  of  a  very  different  charac- 
in  other  respects  from  those  too  often  at- 
ched  to  petitions  for  merely  political 
be  petitioners  in  this  case  asked  nothing  for 
emselves;  they  were  moved  by  compassion, 
'.  and  the  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
e  divine  law.  Mr.  Thomas  Fowell  B 
kins  his  share  of  the  work  in  the  Lower 
ouse,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
mmittee  to  consider  the  best  and  mi 

means  of  fulfilling  the  prayer  of  the 
tition.  which  «  ■  he  abolition  of 

est   Indian  slavei  j .     This  was  opp 
>rd  Althorp.  and   the  motion  was  ' 
rge  majority ;  but  victor)   \ 
I 

leed  he  did  not) 
ir,  for  he  had 
ionisl  votes  for 
i  return  for  Yoi ' 

The  movement  whicl  struggle, 

mlted  in 


t i-H  colonies,  was  in  its  later  stage    entirely 
religious.   '  tther  than  religious  men  had  joined 
in  it.  for  i    ampli  .  Pitt   and   Fox,  and  many 
ii  n  had  oppi 

kei    and  "  the 
Clapham  sect,"  as  the  ■■  '         laj  group 

were  called,  stamped  it  with  an  essentially 
religious  character,  which  it  never  lost  till  the 
goal  was  reached.    Sir  George  Stephi 

ind  brothei  of  the  abler  and 

mure    celebrated    Sir   .lames   (..f    the   colonial 

tintained   that   till    the  i  n 

slavery  had   suci ded  in  stamping  upon  the 

movement  the  idea  that  it  was  above  all  things 
an  effort  to  get  the  will  of  <  rod  done,  it  never 
assumed  the  form  and  dimensions  which 
assured  its  speedy  triumph.  Those  wi  re  fchi 
days  in  which  the  great  missionary  and  edu- 
cat  ional  n   to  "  loom  large"  in 

the  public  eye.  Exeter  Hall  and  Freemasons' 
Hal]  were  the  great  resorts  of  such  associa- 
tions, and  ''the  May  meetings"  v  most 
The  number  of  hours  to  which  a 
missionary  or  anti-slavery  meeting  would  ex- 
iting* would,  in  our  own  busier  and 
more  impatient  day  be  voted  appalling;  but 
it  was  a  regular  thing  then  for  respectable 
people,  bound  for  such  assemblies,  to  take 
refreshments  with  them;  partly  because  a 
meeting  convened  for  eleven  o'clock  might  go 
on  till  three,  partly  because  it  -was  often  im- 
possible to  get  out  for  a  time,  the  place  was 
so  crowded.  How  much  needle-work  and 
fanny  work  was  done  by  enthusiastic  ladies  in 
those  five  or  six  hours'  meetings  will  never  be 
known:  but  to  look  down  from  the  gallery 
upon    I  :  gers   at    work  below  was 

dazzling  to  the  eye.  Of  the  enthusiasm  that 
sometimes  woke  up  suddenly  at  such  ] 

I  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  ;  but  per 
haps    i   fi  ■■  om  an  account 

:     phen  of  a  meeting  at  which 

'  Wilberforce  and  Buxton  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  impose  '•  mod.-!  ale  views"  upon  the  excited 

assembly  may  be  not  unwelcome.     Ni 
knew  more   the   inner  and  outer  life  of  the 
movement    i  pi  en,  and  as  a 

record    liis   account    has  much 
value,  ing  graphic  and   straight- 

ird.      An    important   impulse  had   been 
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givi  ii  to  thi   ant 

■  i ,. -,  i  in-  held  in  Pre ions'  I  tall,     ll  was  a 

magnificent    spectacle,"    writes    Sir    I  leorj 
Stephen.    "  Well  do   1   remembej 
those  around  me,  what  I  thi  a 

e  i  free!  Lnd  all  appeared 
to  share  the  same  feeling;  bul,  alas,  the  yerj 
demon  of  procrastination  sei  mi  'I  to  bai  i  pos 
sessed  our  leaders!  A  string  of  resolutions 
was  proposed  by  Buxton,  admirably  worded, 
admirably  indignant,  but  admirably  prudent. 
They  wound  up  with  an  unalterable  deter- 
mination to  leave  no  proper  and  practicable 
means  unattempted  for  effecting  at  theearli  -t 
period  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out the  British  dominions.  They  were  carried, 
and  others  to  the  like  effect;  but  it  was  too 
much  for  the  patience  of  young  anti-slavery 
England.  Mr.  l'ownall,  a  member  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Committee,  was  in  the  side  gal- 
lery. Careless  of  the  prudish  decorum  that 
had  hitherto  marked  all  our  meetings,  and  in 
defiance  of  frowns  and  remonstrances  and 
cries  of  order,  Mr.  Pownall  would  be  heard, 
and  was  heard.  lie  moved  an  amendment  in 
a  few  pithy  words,  deprecating  indecision  and 
delay.  '  That  from  and  after  the  first  of 
January,  1830,  every  slave  born  within  the 
king's  dominions  shall  be  free.'  It  was  a 
spark  to  the  mine.  The  shouts,  the  tumult  of 
applause,  were  such  as  I  never  heard  before, 
and  never  shall  hear  again.  Cheers  innumer- 
able thundered  from  every  bench,  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  every  hand. 
Buxton  deprecated,  Brougham  interposed, 
Wilberforce  waved  his  hand  for  silence,  hut 
all  was  pantomime  and  dumb-show.  1  did 
my  best  in  a  little  knot  of  some  half-dozen 
young  men  to  resist  all  attempt  at  suppres- 
sion. We  would  allow  no  silence  and  no  ap- 
peals. At  the  first  subsidence  of  the  tempest 
we  began  again,  reserving  our  lungs  till  others 
were  tired.  We  soon  became  the  fuglemen 
of  the  miglity  host ;  nor  did  we  rest  or  allow 
others  to  rest  till  Wilberforce  rose  to  put  the 
amendment,  which  was  carried  with  a  burst 
of  exulting  triumph  that  would  have  made 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  inaudible  at  equal  dis- 
tance." To  this  interesting  account  of  a  Kind 
of  scene   which  in   those  "high  and   palmy 


d  philanthropii 

.  i    all      inj  nl. ii,    il     in  .  'I    hardly 

added  I  bat  the  "  1 1   olut  ion"  did  not 

!  it,  for  it  was  not  till  four  ; 

ward      that    the  slave   was   formally  dcclar 

free. 

It  was  dm  in  ;  the  d<  b;  te  on  the  ministei 
propo  ition  for  emancipation  of  thi     I 

the  West  India  Islands,  which  v.  a  i  broug 
forward  on  the  14th  of  .May,  I  :;::,  that  La 
Howick,  ex-under-secrctary  for  the  Ci  I'lii 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  great  c 
struction  of  human  life  had  taken  place  in  t 
West  Indies,  owing  to  the  manner  in  whi 
the  slaves  are  worked,  referred  in  illustrati 
to  an  estate  in  Demerara  of  which  the  eld 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  owner.  This  referem 
which  was  little  short  of  an  accusation,  gri 
the  rising  young  statesman  an  opportuna 
for  an  eloquent  refutation,  and  furnish 
him  with  real  motive  power  for  what  was 
effect  his  maiden  speech  in  parliament.  Tl 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  May,  on  the  occasii 
of  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  Porti 
lington  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  ch; 
lenged  the  noble  lord's  statement  respect] 
the  decrease  of  seventy-one  slaves  upon  t 
estate  of  Vreeden  Hoop,  which  had  be 
attributed  to  the  increased  cultivation 
sugar.  The  real  cause  of  the  decrease  lay 
the  very  large  proportion  of  Africans  upon  t 
estate.  When  it  came  into  his  father's  poss< 
sion  it  was  so  weak,  owing  to  the  great  nm 
ber  of  Africans  upon  it,  that  he  was  obliged 
add  two  hundred  people  to  the  gang.  It  w 
notorious  that  Africans  were  imported  in 
Demerara  ami  Trinidad  up  to  a  later  peril 
than  into  any  other  colony;  and  he  shoul 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  be  able 
prove  that  the  decrease  on  Vreeden  Hoop  w 
among  the  old  Africans,  and  that  there  w 
an  increase  going  on  in  the  Creole  populatio 
which  would  lie  a  sufficient  answer  to  ti 
statement  of  the  noble  lord.  The  quantity 
sugar  produced  was  small  in  proportion 
that  produced  on  many  other  estates.  Tl 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  Demerara  had  bei 
abandoned,  and  that  of  coffee  muchdiminishe 
and  the  people  employed  in  these  sources 
production  had  been  transferred  to  the  cull 
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ir»  I 


I  vatu'ii  -  aerara,  too,  ■-. 

I  circumstanced,  and  the  labour  of  the  Bame 
I  number  of  negroes  distributed  over  tb 
would  produce  in  that  colony  a  greater  quantity 
with  lesa  injury  to  the  people  than 

ing  only  at  the  stated  periods  of  crop.     H 

lj  to  admit  that  this  cultivation  was 
of  a  more  severe  character  than  others;  and  he 
would  ask,  Were  there  not  certain  empl 
iu  this  and  other  countries  more  d< 
to  life  than  Othei 

anting  and  working  in  l< 
both  of  which  were  well  known  to  I 
tendency. 

The  noble  lord  attempted  to  im] 
character  of  the  gentleman  a 
of  his  father's  estates;  and  in  making  this 
he  had  certainly  been  most  unfor- 
tunate,  for  there  na<  not  an  individual  in 
the  colony  more  proverbial  for  humanity  and 
the  kind  treatment  of  bis  slaves  than  this 
; 

Mr.   Gladstone  said  lie  held   iu  bis  hand 
rom   the  agent,   in  which    that 
gentleman  spoke  in  the  kindest  terms  of  the 
people  under  his  charge;  described  ;; 
of  happiness,  content,  and  bealtbini 

duct,  and  the  infrequency  of  severe 
punishment ;  and  recommended  certain  addi- 
tional comforts  which  he  said  the  slaves  well 
deserved. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  the  debate  ou  the 
abolition  of  slavery  was  resumed,  and  Mr. 
■  he  house,  enter- 

i  more  fully  into  the  charges  which 
Lord  Ho  wick  had  brought  against  the  manage- 
ment of  his  father's  estates  in  Dene 
showed  their  groundlessness.     Although  he 
with  shame  and  pain  thai  ■       i  of 
wanton  cruelty  had  occurred  in  the  colonies, 
thai   tiny  would  always  exist,  par- 
ticularly i  em  of  slavery,  and  this 
|uestionably  a     ibstai  a  ion  why 
I 
i  o  provide  for  its 
extinction;  but  he  maintained  thai 

could  easily  be  explained  by 

!    i  hem  as 

rare  and  who  maintained 


i. Unary  relation  of  master 
of  kindness  and  not  of  hostility,     lie 

deprecated  cruelly,  and  he  depi  <  cat<  d  slavery, 

both  of  which  were  abhorrent  to  the  nature 

m.  ii ;  but,  concedn 
he  asked,  "Were  nol   Englishmen  to  retain  a 
their  own  honestly  and  legally  ac- 

I  erty  I"  Tl ruelty,  he  said,  did  not 

o  reason  for  tb 

I I  eul  ly  been  made  upon  the  Wei  I 

India  interest.      He  hoped  the  house  would 
1     i    the  principle  of  com- 

.  and  I"  s1  iuiulate  the  slave  i 
ine  and  spontaneous  industry.      If   this  were 

.   and   moral    instruction   v         i 
imparted  to  the  slaves,  liberty  would 

curse  instead  of  a  Messing  to  them.  Referring 
to  the  property  question,  and  the  proposed 
plans  for  emancipation,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 

that  the  house  might  consume  its  time  and 
wisdom  in  devising  these  plans,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  colonial   li  ■_  is- 
Iaturcs  success  would  he  hopeless.    He  thought 
there  was  excessive  wickedness  iu  any  violent 
interference  under  the  present  circumstances. 
They  were  still  in  the  midst  of  unconcluded 
inquiries,   and    to  pursue  the  measure  then 
under   discussion    at    that   moment,  was    to 
commit  an  acl  of  great  and  unnecessary  hos- 
tility towards  the  island  of  Jamaica.      It  was 
the  duty  of  the  house  to  place  as  broad  a  dis- 
tinction as  possible  between  the  idle  and  the 
industrious  slaves,  and  nothing  could  be  too 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  latter;  but 
;  ect  to  the  idle  slaves,  no  period  of 
ion  could  hasten  their  improvement. 
If  the  labours  of  the  house  should  be  con- 
ducted to  a  satisfactory  issue,  it  would  redound 
to  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  majesty's  ministers,  whilst  it  would 
he  delightful  to  the  West  India  planters  them- 
,       they   must   feel  that  to  hold   in 
bondage  their  fellow-men  must  always  involve 
itest  responsibility.     But   let  not  anj 
o vying  this  measure  by  force. 
England  rested  her  power  not  upon  physical 
force,  but  upon  her  principles,  her  intellect, 
and  virtue;  and   if   this  great  measure  were 
!  on  a  fair  basis,  or  were  conducted 
by  violence,  he  would  lament  it  as  a  signal 
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foi  the  rain  of  the  colonies  and  thi  downfall 
of  the  empire. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  borne  out 
by  the  tenor  of  his  speech,  was  nol  one  of  hos- 
tility to  emancipation,  (I gh  he  was  un- 
doubtedly unfavourable  to  an  immediate  and 
an  indiscriminate  enfranchisement.  He-  de- 
manded, moreover,  that  the  interests  of  the 
planters  should  be  duly  regarded. 

The  apprenticeship  clause  was,  however, 
a  pari  of  the  government  scheme  of  abolition 
which  was  explained  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  ex- 
changed the  office  of  Irish  secretary  for  that 
oi  cretary  for  the  colonies,  [mmediate  and 
effectual  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  might  combine 
their  welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  pin 
prietors. 

It  was  considered  expedient  that  all  child- 
ren horn  after  the  passing  of  anj  ai 
should  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  at  the 
time  of  passing  any  act  of  parliament  for  that 
purpose,  should  be  declared  free,  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  such  temporary  restrictions 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port and  maintenance. 

All  persons  then  slaves  were  to  be  entitled  to 
be  registered  as  apprentice  labourers,  and  to  ac- 
quire thereby  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen,  subject  to  the  restriction  of  labour- 
ing under  conditions,  and  for  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  parliament,  for  their  present  owners. 

To  provide  against  the  risk  of  !<'ss  which 
proprietors  in  his  majesty's  colonial  posses 
sions  might  sustain  by  the  abolition  of  sla  \  ery  . 
his  majesty  was  to  be  enabled  to  advance,  b] 
way  of  loan  to  be  raised  from  time  to  time,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £15,000,000,  to  be  repaid 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  a  rate  of  interest 
as  should  be  prescribed  by  parliament. 

His  majesty  was  to  be  enabled  I"  defra} 
any  such  expense  as  he  might  incur  in  estab- 
lishing an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy  in 
the  colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  local  legisla- 
tures in  providing  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  negro  population  to 
cipated. 


On  the  30th  of  May  the  e  n  olutions  were 

lirought  forward   for  -  and  the 

era!    propo  ition    to   aboli  ih  slavery 

i  ii.  the  debate  turning 

chief!}   "ii  the  mej E  inducing  the  West 

India  pi:  1 1"  mi ia  are  in  good 

faith  and  with  cordial  co-operation,  a  dean 
which  was  not  fully  accomplished,  even  ( hough 
an  enormous  sum  was  paid  as  compi 
since  five  years  afterwards  it  was  found  that 
under  cover  of  the  apprenticeship  clause  tin 
Jamaica  owners  continued  many  of  their  worst 
tyrannies,  and  that  in  numerous  instances 
there  had  been  no  real  manumission.  This, 
however,  is  anticipating  the  story.  The  second 
resolution  as  to  the  freedom  of  children  was 
also  adopted,  though  Mr.  Hume  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  nomination  of  a  con  - 
inquire  into  the  probable  efficiency  of  free 
labour.  Such  a  commission,  had  it  been  gran  tea 
would  probably  have  had  a  considerable  effeffl 
on  the  third  clause  of  the  measure,  which 
embodied  the  system  of  apprenticeship — and 
it  was  on  this  third  proposition  that  the  debate 
was  fought  most  earnestly.  Of  com  e  tin- 
foremost  advocates  of  emancipation  were  op< 
posed  to  it,  and  Mr.  Buxton  declared  that 
it  was  founded  on  a  fallacy,  for  it  was  framed 
on  a  supposition  that  the  emancipated  slaves 
could  not  be  induced  to  work  for  wages.  Hi 
cited  numerous  facts  which  he  contends 
would  show  that  as  free  labourers  they  would 
not  only  work  readily  for  wages,  but  that 
In  ii  labour  was  far  more  profitable  to  their 
employers  when  they  looked  forward  toapecu- 
niary  reward. 

These  were  the  views  of  the  original  ad- 
vocates of  emancipation,  who  if  they  had 
ever  considered  the  question  of  an  inter- 
mediate "apprenticeship,"  would  have  re- 
garded  it  with  distrust,  not  only  because  of 
its  falling  short  of  complete  abolition  of  slavery, 
but  also  because  they  regarded  it  as  a  fallacy 
in  political  economy. 

It  may  be  known  to  only  a  few  of  our 
readers  that  in  1832  Harriet  Martineau,  in 
one  of  her  Illustrations  of  Political  EconomM 
presented  the  free  negro  labour  question  under 
the  guise  of  "a  tale"  entitled  "DemerarsJ 
It  consisted  of  twelve  chapters,  the  titles  of 
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which    were      I.    Sui  hto\i    in 

■ 

::.     Prosperity    impove 

D  i.     4.  Cliildl 1  is  wintry  in  Deme- 

the  wedding 
Man  worth  less  than  beast 
I  ran      7.  Christianity  difficull    in    I 
lupexism  in   1 1 
I  ii  Demerara.     10.   Pro- 

ion  in  I  (emei 

i.     \2.  No  master  knows 
his  man  in  Demerara.    The  tale  isinthe  form 
of  a  dialogue,  and   the  principal   pi 
are  Mr.  Brace,  a  planter,  and  his  son  Alfred, 
ived  from  England.     The  . 
j  I        3   the   manner   in  which   the 

subject  was  dealt  with. 

•■•Well,  but,  Alfred,  give  me  the  items. 
Tell  mo  the  value  of  a  healthy  slave  at  twenty- 
one  V 

"•I  believe  his  labour  will  be  found  at  leasl 
nt  dearer  than  free  labour.     Prom 
birth  to  fifteen  years  "f  age,  including  food, 
■bthing,  life-insurance,  and  medicine,  he  will 
«  ill  not  he  !' 
The  work  he  does  will  scarcely  pay 
his  iiism::  ne, and  attendance,  leai 

■gout  his  food  and  clothing :  but,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-one,  his  labour  may  just  defray  his 
expenses.' 

well ;  then  food  and  clothing  for 
■  be  paid;  the  average 
hich,  per  annum,  being  at  the  least 
.£6,  lie  has  cost  £90  over  and  above  his  earn- 
ings at  t"  I  we  con 
[filer that  the  best  work  of  the  best  field-hand 
is  worth  barely  two-thirds  of  the 
Bid-labour   <>f   whites     if   v. 

:k  or  lame,  or  running 
that,  if  none  of  these 
ippen,  he  must  be  maintain 
age,  we  must  feel  that  property  of  tl 
"H'.'ht   to  bring  in  at  least   10  per  cenl    per 
aiinim  intere  i   on  the    apital  laid  oul   open 
him.    Whether  the  labour  of  a  black,  amount- 
rely   two-thirds  of  that  of 
labourer,    defrays    his    own    - 
share  of  the  i  of  an  overseer  and  a 

driver,  and  £90,   I 

leave  you  to  say.' 


■ii. 
we  have  taken   the  average  of  free  labour, 
and  the  prime  of  slave  labour.    We  I' 
nothing  of  the  women,  w  hose 

much,  w  h  re  less  than   the 

men's.      ]  rand    con 

aideration;  thai   whites  cannol  work  in  the 

summer   time    in   this  climate  and   on    this 

Si  III.' 

""It    is    onbj       ■  ■'  ■''■/'    instead    of 

I  OUT     is    the   iples 

lour  of  the  lab 

a.s  there   is  a   plentiful  supply  of  whichever 

I,      Only  let  us   look  at  what    is  pass- 
ing befo]  whether 
hi-   even    under 

tribute,  are  not  as  | 1  labourers  as  whites.'" 

The  ••  uinl.r   tribute"  certainly  seems  to 
point  to  I  i  ii  of  seme  transitional 

peri. id;  but  Mr.  Buxton  and  his  followers  be- 
lieved that  the  apprenticeship  scheme  would 
prove  altogether  unworkable,  and  both   Mr. 
Hale.imb  and  Lord  Howiek.  wdio  had  n 
the  secretaryship  of  the  colonies  bee 
his  objection   to  this   part  of  the  ministerial 

plan,  absolutely    c lemned   it.    He  argued 

that  it  had  no1  been  shown  in  what  manner 
the  proposed  system  of  apprenticeship  would 
improve  the  character  of  the  negroes  so  as  to 
render  them  more  lit  to  enjoy  complete  liberty 
at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  and  he  believed 
that  they  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  at 
the  termination  of  the  experiment  than  they 
were  at  its  commencement.  The  government, 
however,  would  not  abandon  thai  clause,  and 
they  were  supported   bj    Macaulay,  who,  no 

ise  of  his  own  ability  than   from  il 
fact  of  his  being  the  son  of  the  companion  of 
Wilberforce and  Clarkson  in  tin- first  demand 

i  emancipation,  added  greatly  to  the 

I  mil  of  ap- 

ii. [i  l.  was  an  interval 

of  transmission  by  which  the  rights  of  pro 

oized      while 

■   j  ..I  punishmenl  would  be 

: 

ible  share  of  the  produce  of  his  in 

dustry.    '  that  advocati  s 

mancipation  could  nol  sho\i 
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that  the  same  amount  would  i  e  pro 

,  of  free  labour  as 
w;us  obtained   I  "■     Mr.  Buxton 

gave  wav  ...i  being  as  lured  that  the  Juration 
n  id  of  appn  ntio  ihip  should  be  left 
I  ie  ii-n,  and  I  reed  to  fori    o 

another  amendment  that  would  have  ■  i  an  d 
to  tlm  negro  «  tg<  ■  iu  e  d  hange  E<  rhi  I  boui 
O'Connell,  who  had  seconded  this  proposition, 
m  oai  rying  it  to  a  division,  but  it  was 
ii_\  a  lai  ge  majority. 
The  West  Indian  influence  was  strong  in 
the  house,  and  it  was  known  that  the  negroes 
e  frequently  attempting  to  re- 
volt—  endeavours,  however,  which  had  only 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  upon  them  barbarous 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  slave-on  i 
often  treated  them  with  the  utmost  violence. 
The  party  which  supported  the  claims  of  the 
planters  made  a  determined  stand  when  the 
proposal  of  a  loan  of  £15,000,000  came  to  be 
discussed;  and  ministers,  equally  determined 
to  pass  the  bill,  and  fearing  that  they  might 
be  defeated,  eventually  consented  to  paj  — 
not  as  a  loan,  but  as  an  actual  gift  iu  com- 
pensation— the  enormous  sum  of  £20,000,000. 
The  bill  then  passed  with  no  further  altera- 
tion, except  the  important  reduction  of  the 
term  of  apprenticeship  from  twelve  to  seven 
years,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  dominions  was  achieved — a  glorious 
result  of  years  of  earnest  appeal,  attained  only 
by  a  vast  expenditure,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
government  was  being  urged  to  the  retrench- 
ment which  had  been  promised  as  a  conse- 
quence of  referm.  The  country,  too,  was  in  a 
depressed  and  even  a  suffering  condition;  but 
it  was  almost  universally  felt  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave  was  no  more  than  a  fitting 
expression  of  the  aspirations  of  a  nation  which 
had  begun  a  new  era  in  social  progress  and 
political  freedom. 

In  spite  of  the  drawback  that  the  i  manci- 
pation after  all  was  to  be  gradual,  passing 
through  the  system  of  "apprenticeship" 
(which  after  four  years'  trial  was  abandoned), 
the  joy  of  the  negroes  was  boundless,  and 
yet  well  restrained  by  religious  considerations. 
In  the  island  of  Jamaica  "  the  1st  of  August, 
1831,  came  on  a  Friday,  and  a  release  was  pro- 


■  i  itil  thi  next  Monday. 

of  the  n  igroee  in  the  i  huri  hi     and  chape™ 
throughout  the 

inland   v,    ,  ing  the  op- 

portunity to  enlighten  the  people  on  all  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  theii  new  refl 
tion,  and  urging  them  to  the  attainment  of 
that  higher  liberty  with  which  Christ  maketh 
dren  free.  In  every  quarter,  it  is  said, 
the  day  was  kept  like  a  Sabbath.  Work 
J.  The  hum  of  business  was  still; 
tranquillity  pervaded  the  towns  and  countrj 
uters,  or  some  of  them,  wenl  I 
the  chapels  where  their  own  people  were  as- 
sembled,  greeted  them,  shook  hands  with 
them,  and  exchanged  the  most  hearty  good 
wishes.  At  Grace  Hill  there  were  at  least  I 
thousand  persons  around  the  Moravian  chapel 
who  could  not  get  in.  For  once  the  house  ol 
God  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent  took  il 
by  force.  At  Grace  Bay  the  people,  all  dressed 
in  white,  formed  a  procession,  and  walked 
arm  iu  arm  into  the  chapel.  It  is  on  record 
that  the  dress  of  the  negroes  on  tha  i 

immonly  simple  and  modest.  Then 
was  not  the  least  disposition  to  gaiety 
Throughout  the  island  there  was  not  a  singlf 
dance  known  of,  either  by  day  or  night,  not 
so  much  as  a  fiddle  played." 

The  whole  question  of  the  position  of  "th< 
lower  races,"  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  say 
has  within  the  last  fifty  years  been  dragga 
through  so  many  jungles  of  controversy,  tha' 
the  impression  of  all  this  h;is  a  good  dea 
faded.  The  point  of  view  from  which  thf 
question  was  fift)  years  ago  regarded  in  Eug 
land  has  ceased  to  be  universally  acceptable 
and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle  hav6  helped  te 
make  "poor  Quashee,"  as  that  gentleman  call! 
him,  ridiculous.  His  "  Occasional  Disc  lurse  or 
the  NiggerQuestion"  is  not  so  well  remembers 
that  a  passage  or  two  from  it  may  not  b( 
useful  and  interesting  as  an  index  of  the  rapic 
changes  that  "public  opinion"  is  liable  to. 
There  is  now  a  large  and  strong  "public 
opinion"  among  the  "scientific"  classes  that 
the  black  man  is  the  natural  servant  of  th« 
white,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  north  ovei 
the  south  in  America  wdl  be  found  to  have 
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events   il  after  the 

triumph  of  religious  philanthropy  in  the  great 
anti-slavery  question  that   U 
write  like  this.     "West   Lad  an  afl 
all  know,  and  as  some  of  us  know  to  our  est. 
are  in  ;i  rather  troublous  condition  I 
while.    In  regard  to  West  Indian  affairs,  how- 
ever.  Lord  John  Russell  is  able  to  comfort  us 
fact,  indisputable  where  bo  many  are 
That  the  Negroes  are  all  very  happy 
A  fact  very  comfortable  in- 
deed.   West  Indian  Whites,  it  is  admitted,  are 
farenoiiLrh  from  happy;  West  India 
not  unlike  sinking  wholly  into  ruin.     But, 
thank  Heaven,  our  int  :<  popula- 

ting almost  in  number  of  heads  one 
of  the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  worth  (in 
quantity  of  intellect,  faculty,  docility,  energy, 
and  available  human  valour  and  value)  per- 
haps one  of  the  streets  of  Seven  Dials,  are  all 
doing  remarkably  well,  "Sweet  blighted  lilies,' 
as  the  American  epitaph  on  the  Nil 

lighted  lilies,  they  are  holding 
up  their  heads  again  ! 

r  Hall,  my  philanthropic  friends,  has 
had  its  way  in  this  matter.  The  twenty  mil- 
lions, a  mere  trifle  despatched  with  a  single 
he  pen,  are  paid:  and  far  over  the  sea, 
we  have  a  few  black  persons  rendered  ex- 
'free'  indeed.  Sitting  yonder  with 
their  beautiful  muzzles  up  to  the  ears  in 
pumpkins,  imbibing  sweet  pulps  and  juices; 
the  grinder  and  incisor  teeth  ready  for  ever 
new  work,  and  the  pumpkins  cheap 

rich  climates:  while  the  sugar-crops 
rot  round  them  uncut,  because  labour  cannot 
be  hired,  so  cheap  are  the  pumpkin- 
home  we  are  but  required  to  rasp  from  the 

loaves  of  our  own  English  I 
some   slight   'differential    sugar  duties,'  and 
send  a  poor  half-million  or  a  few  poor  millions 
now  and  then,  to  keep  that  beautiful  state  of 
-  going  on." 
Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  the 
■t  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  without 
being    reminded    of    the    death   of    William 
Wi    erforce,  who  passed  away  in  July,  1833, 
aged   7  ■      Wilberfot       had  '. 

of  wealth  and  education,  and  had  no  difficulty 


in  taking  the  place  in  life  which  was  natural 


to  him.     While   he  w;  3  yel  a  schoolboy  he 

5 
ing  the  •' 

umerous  band  who.  in  the  language 

.   have  "  wrought "  all  their 

lives  "upon  the  plan  that  pleased  their  child- 

:.:."     He  came,  upon  his  d 
into  a  large  fortune,  and  entered  parliament 

i  for  Hull  at  twenty 
It  may  1  here  as  a  cm  ions  illus- 

tration of  the  \\< 

points  aa  to  which  it  might  well  be  supposed 
certain,  that  his  son  William  lost  h: 
Hull  upon  a  technical  point  arising  under  his 

11.     The  question  was  whether  the 

he  "took"  under  the  ten 
will   was   such  as  to  entitle  him    to 
Upon  this  point  the  two  greatest  living  pro- 
fessors of    conveyancing   law  gave   precisely 
contrary  opinions.   There  was  not  a  moment's 
doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  will,  but  the 

was   ultimately  against    the   second 
Mr.  W.  Wilherforce,  and  he  was  unseated. 

William  Wilherforce  the  elder — the  Wilher- 
force— was  a  genial  and  accomplished  man,  of 
"the  school"  of  Hannah  More,  if  such  an  ex- 
may  be  used.  In  fact  he  very  much 
resembled  her  in  piety,  general  pleasantness, 
and  willingness  to  mix  with  the  world.  His 
friendshi]  s  with  Pitt — under  whom  he  declined 
to  take  office — the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  Z  chary 
on,  Romilly,  and  Fowell  Bux- 
ton are  familiar  topics.  His  piety  rendered 
him  a  subject  of  much  ridicule.  He  was  well 
laughed  at  in  Bj  ruan  in  the  same 

couplet  with  "Romilly''  —  the  rhyme  being 
"homily."     His  "Society  for  the  Su; 
of   Vice"   pursued   a   policy   which    : 
down  Sydney  Smith  upon  it  in  one  of  ' 

ustic  papers.   One  night  Sheri- 
dan was  found  drunk  in  the  street — it  is  said 

tter.     When  the  watchman  picked 
him  up  and   asked  his  name,  he  an 

■  Wilherforce."  The  malicious  humour 

iks  for  itself.     So  much  of  London 

as  heard  of  this   was   ;  ndalized 

at   the  news  that   William   Wilherforce  had 

■    in   the   street    by   a    night 

nan. 
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i     ■■.  ,  i   mainly   to    the   public   labours  of 

William  Wilberforce  thai  the  abolition  both  of 

i  i   33)  was 

due.      Heai  en  al  a •  tei  n whether 

torious  portion  of  the  whole 
ii,..  to  (  lai !  on,  "  i  ii.  rj  Macaulay, 
George  Stephen  the  elder,  or  to  labourers 
I  i  ,  are  nameless,  but  as  a  public  labourei  in 
the  cause  Wilberforce  musl  rank  first.  Being 
in  very  weak  health,  he  retired  from  parlia- 
ment in  1825.  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton 
a  <  •  i  ied  on  the  agitation  as  its  recognized 
public  leader,  and  as  the  public  grew  more 
and  more  impatient  every  year  it  was  plain 
i  U  ilberforce  and  those  of  his  old  coadjutor 
that  the  triumph  of  the  cause  they  had  at 
hear!  could  not  be  long  delayed.  When  he 
was  on  his  death-bed  news  was  1  nought  to 
him  that  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  British  dominions  had  passed  the 
second  reading,  and  he  expressed  devout 
thankfulness  that  he  had  lived  to  see  his 
countrymen  willing  to  spend  twenty  millions 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

It  was  with  more  purposes  than  one  that 
we  turned  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Carlyle's 
imaginary  report  of  a  speech  delivered  at 
Exeter  Hall  denouncing  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  excesses  of  the  philanthropic  spirit. 
"  Here,"  says  the  report,  "  various  persons  in 
an  agitated  manner,  with  an  air  of  indigna- 
tion, left  the  room,  especially  one  very  tall 
gentleman  in  white  trousers,  whose  boots 
creaked  much.  The  president,  in  a  resolved 
voice,  with  a  look  of  official  rigour,  whatever 
his  own  private  feelings  might  lie,  enjoined 
'Silence,  silence!'  The  meeting  again  sat 
motionless."  The  very  tall  person,  in  white 
trousers,  whose  boots  creaked,  was  intended 
for  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  as  we  have  said, 
a  man  of  much  ability,  but  as  unlike  Wil- 
is could  well  be  conceived.  He  had, 
however,  every  necessary  qualification  for  his 
task  as  Wilberforce's  successor,  e: 
latter's  eloquence,  fine  voice,  and  winning 
ways. 

In  its  proper  place  we  shall  have  to  refer 
io  the  peculiarly  party  character  which  dis- 
tinguished the  subsequent  measures  by  which 


negro  emancipation  was  actually  completed] 
but  it  will  b  onven  othen  to  continue  some 
account  of  the  settlement  of  the  question  when, 
;es  of  governmi  ot,  a  W  big  ministry] 
«  nli  Lord  Melbourne  al  ii t  bead,  h 
in    power,  and   w  ben  our  present   .-"■.  erei 

eeded  to  1 1 1  I  brone.     h  was  only  in 
I  339  thai   her  maje  i;.  wa  -  able  to 
that  throughout  our  West  [ndian  possessions 

thi   i I  of  apprenticeship  had  been  dimini 

ished,  and  complete  emancipation  of  the  l.n 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  acts  of  tin- 
colonial  legislatures,  and  that  the  transition 
from  apprenticeship  to  entire  freedom  had 
been  effected  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace.  This  was  exceedingly  satisfac-  ' 
tory  so  far,  but  there  were  two  questions 
which  had  to  be  seriously  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  One  was  that  the  traffic  in  slaves 
was  still  carried  on  in  Africa  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  was  declared! 
indeed,  that  the  alacrity  of  the  cruisers  sent  out 
by  our  government  to  seize  slave-ships  actu- 
ally increased  the  horrors  of  the  abominable 
trade  in  human  beings—  the  wretched  negroes 
who  had  been  bought  or  stolen  on  the  coast 
were  chained  and  even  riveted  together,  and 
[jacked  in  the  betid  holds  of  the  vessels  which 
were  to  convey  them  away.  If  a  British 
cruiser  was  known  to  be  gaining  on  the  ship, 
a  portion  of  the.  living  cargo  was  thrown  over- 
board to  lighten  the  vessel  and  give  her  a 
better  chance  of  escaping.  Horrible  stories 
reached  England  of  the  atrocities  practised  by 

erate  dealers  in  human  beings,  who 
found  themselves  in  clanger  from  the  guns  of 
a  fast-sailing  "chaser;"  and  it  was  said  that 
on  one  occasion  five  hundred  negroes  had 
been  Hung  into  the  sea  !  This  was  the  foreign 
aspect  of  the  slavery  question  ;  but  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  there  were  reports  of  mons- 
trous evasions,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  de- 
fiances of  the  law,  in  some  of  our  own  "West 
Indian  possessions,  where  manyof  the  planters 
made  the  apprenticeship  clause  a  pretext  for 
keeping  the  negroes  in  actual  slavery,  accom- 
panied  by  cruel  punishments  and  tortures, 
while  there  were  not  a  few  cases  where  life 
wis  taken  without  either  trial  or  inquiry. 
Lord  Brougham  brought  the  matter  before 
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[louse  of    Lords  with  fen 
He  proposed  imp  bod  for 

I  suppressing  the  African  slave-trade,  and  de- 
Dounced  the  system  of  apprenticeship, of  which 
fee  had  been  one  of  the  supporters,  if  not  one 
B  the  original  proposers,  and  by  insisting  on 
which  he  had  caused  Lord  Howick's  resigna- 
tion  from  the  ministry.  These  efforts  were 
unavailing,  however,  as  the  Labour  of  the 
slaves  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
was  regarded  by  the  house  as  a  part  of  the 
pmpensation  made  tn  the  plant 
ID  the  twenty  millions  which  had  been  paid 
b  them. 

On  the  29th  of    March,   L838,  Sii   Geoi 
Strickland  made  a  similarly  tu 
tempt  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  it  was 
on  that  occasion  that  Mr.  Gladstoni 
■treat  length  and  with  consummate  ability  on 
the  subject,  defending   the   plantei 
reports  which  he  regarded  as  being  for  the 
Boat  part  unsupported  calumnies.     B 

j  that  when  the  Abolition  Act  of 
in  forward,  those  who  were 
Lonnected  with  West  Indian  property  joined 
,u  the  passing  of  that  measure:  "We  pro- 
fessed a  belief  that  the  stale  of  slavery  was 
an  evil  and  a  demoralizing  state,  and  desired 
to  be  relieved  from  it;  we  accepted  a  price  in 
composition  for  the  loss  which  was  expected 
to  accrue:  and  if,  after  these  professions  and 
that  acceptance,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
prolong  its  existence  and  its  al>nses  under 
another  appellation,  no  language  ran  ade 
■■lately  characterize  our  baseness,  and  either 
Everlasting  ignominy  must  be  upon  us,  or  yon 
are  not  justified  in  carrying  this  motion." 
But  he  utterly  and  confidently  denied  the 
ii  affected  the  mass  of  the  planters, 
and  as  it  affected  the  iiiks  of  the  apprentices. 
By  the  facts  to  be  adduced  he  would  stand  or 
fall.      "With   what  depth  of   desire,"  said   he. 

■have  I  longed  for  this  day!  Sore,  and 
Kearied,  and  irritated,  perhaps,  with  the 
grossly  exaggeral  1  misrepreseptations,  and 
with  the  utter  calumnies  that  lia\  ■ 

ii  without  tin-   means  of  reply,   how 
do  I  rejoice  to  meet  them  in  free  d 
before  the  face  of  the  Bi  itishParliam 
earnestly  w  ish  tint   I  m  iy  bei 


Miliar  t..  those  I 

have  i  e|  ■  il  here." 

He  then  emphatically  argued  thai  I 
acter  of  the  plan!  I 

attacked  both  on  moral  and  pecuniary 
The  apprenticeship      as    Lord   Stanley  dis- 
ited  when  he  introduced  the  measure 
I    the  compensation, 
labour  had  a  marketable  value,  and  it  would 
he  nnjnsi  I  he  right   in  it  to 

deprive  them  of  it.     Besides,  the  house  had 
to  this  right  a.s  fai  as  the  year  18  10, 
and  was  m  1  to  fulfil  its  compact. 

The  committee  presided  over  by  Mr.  Buxton 
had    reported     against    the    necessity     for    this 

Mr.    Gladstone    then    fully  examined    the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  planters  and 

oes,  and  with  regard  to  thi 
alleged  cruelty,  be  contended  that  they  bad 
beeu  constantly  and  enormously  on  thi 
since  the  period  of  abolition.  He  strongly 
deprecated  all  such  appeals  as  were  made 
to  individual  instances  and  exaggerated  re- 
presi  utations,  and  endeavoured,  by  numerou  • 
statistics,  to  prove  that  the  abuses  were  far 
from  being  general.  The  use  of  the  lash  as  a 
stimulus  to  labour  had  died  a  natural  death 
in  British  Guiana.  During  the  preceding  five 
months  only  eleven  corporal  punishments  had 
been  inflicted  iu  a  population  of  seven  tliou- 
)  ielding  an  average  of  seven 
hundred  lashes  in  a  year,  and  these  not  for 
neglect  of  work,   but    for  theft.     Nearly  at 

the  cl of   his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  used 

the  following  effective  argument:  "Have 
you,  who  arc  so  exasperated  with  the  Wis: 
Indian  a]  prenticeship  that  you  will  not  wail 

i       for   its   natural   expiratii  I 
you   inquired     what   responsibility   lies   upon 
every  one  of  you,  at  the  moment  when  I  speak, 
with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  cot*  i 
America  J      In   that   country  there  are   near 
three  mill i  You  hear  not  from 

thai   land  of  the  abolition— not  even  of  the 
mitigation     ol  sla  irery.     It  is  a  dom 
stitution,  and  is  to  pass  without  limit. 

id  we.  much  more  than 

onfliblefoi  this  enormous  growth 

of   what     purports    to    be   an    eternal    slavery. 
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.    .    .     5Tori  con  lumi  'I  forty 

from  En  i 

indred  and  eighteen  millions 
of  pounds!     A.nd  this  while  the  >■ 

rate,  and  by  a  slight  original  outlay 
to  facilitate  transport, all  thai  you  can  require. 
If,  sir,  the  complaint  i  again  I  the  genera]  body 
of  the  Wes1  tndi:  as  had  been  substantiated, 
I  should  have  deemed  it  an  unworthy  arti- 
ttempt  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
■  in  the  question  immediately  at  issue, 
ly  proving  that  other  delinquencies 
existed  in  other  quarters;  but  feeling,  as  I  do, 
that  those  charges  have  been  overthrown  in 
debate,  I  think  myself  entitled  and  bound  to 
show  how  capricious  are  honourable  - 
in  the  distribution  of  their  sympathies  among 
those  different  objects  which  call  for  their  ap- 
plication." The  defence  was  able  and  vigorous, 
but  after  careful  inquiry  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  planters,  or  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  to  warrant  interposition,  had 
violated  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Ei 
tion,  and  though  when  the  house  went  to  a 
division,  Sir  George  Strickland's  motion  was 
lost — the  numbers  being,  Ayes  215,  Noes 
269,  majority  54  —  it  was  evident  that  the 
demand  for  interference  must  eventually  be 
listened  to. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  when  the 
queen  in  1839  made  the  announcement  that 
the  legislatures  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  had 
put  an  end  to  negro  apprenticeship,  and  securi  d 
full  emancipation,  that  the  government  should 
have  turned  its  attention  to  the  condition  of 
famaica,  where  the  gratifying  result  had  only 
been  attained  by  the  direct  influence  of  the 
home  government  upon  the  house  of  assembly 
which  carried  on  the  legislature  of  the  island; 
an  influence  exercised  because  of  the  brutali- 
ties practised  by  the  planters  against  the 
negroes  on  their  estates.  But  the  assembly, 
after  effecting  the  desired  change,  became  so 
rebellious  that  it  became  necessary  to  show 
its  dependent  character  by  a  proposal  to  sus- 
pend the  constitution  of  the  island  for  five 
years,  and  then  to  amend  the  constitution 
in  accordance  with  the  altered  circumstances 


lition  of  slavery. 

I    i      !    not 

only  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  ( lonservativesj 

but  also  by  Radical  members,  who  could  dm 

it  a  their  ideas  of 

■  im  I,  li  s.    Thi  was  thai 

the  bill  was  only  carried  by  a  majoi  i      ■  ■   ,.  . 

—  the  Liberal  ministry  resigned.    Sir  Etobesej 

Peel  came  into  ,  I   had  also  to  resign 

almost  immediately  und «um  tanceswhiea 

made  the  question  a  pai  I  .  one;  thi  Liberal  gov- 
ernment was  re-established,  and  introduced  a 
new  bill, which  chiefly  differed  from  the  former 
one  by  containing  a  provisional  clause  that 
the  Jamaica  Assembly  should  be  once  more 
called  together,  that  its  menibi  i  -  migb.1  have 
an  opportunity  of  adopting  the  measures  of 
the  home  government — while,  if  they  were 
still  contumacious,  the  governor  would  be  em- 
powered to  suspend  their  sittings,  and  o.  legis- 
late without  consulting  them.  After  strenuous 
opposition  this  bill  passed  by  a  small  majority, 
and  with  some  amendments  in  the  Lords  was 
finally  adopted. 

Notwithstanding  the  cancelling  of  a  debt  of 
£600,000  due  from  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, as  an  inducement  to  that  country  to 
aid  us  in  our  endeavours  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Portugal 
had  hitherto  evaded  the  implied  agreement. 
Lord  Brougham  therefore  proposed  an  address 
to  the  crown,  praying  her  majesty  by  all  the 
means  in  her  power  to  negotiate  with  the 
governments  of  foreign  nations,  as  well  in 
America  as  in  Europe,  for  their  concurrence 
in  effectually  putting  down  the  traffic  in 
slaves;  and  also  that  her  majesty  would 
graciously  please  to  give  such  orders  to  her 
majesty's  cruisers  as  might  be  most  efficacious 
in  stopping  the  said  traffic,  more  especially 
that  carried  on  under  the  Portuguese  and 
Brazilian  flag,  or  by  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
ships;  assuring  her  majesty  that  the  house 
would  cheerfully  concur  with  the  other  house 
of  parliament  in  whatever  means  might  be 
rendered  necessary  if  her  majesty  should  be 
graciously  pleased  to  comply  with  the  prayer. 
This  address  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
house,  and  the  queen,  replying  through  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  promised  that  direct  orders 
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i  the  wishes  of  parliament.     A  I 
introduced  for  providio  ; 
og  tlif  regulations  which  ha< 
e  for  anppr  ssin  \  the  -trade, 

iad  notwithstanding  the  determined  oj 
f  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  pii 
;ee  in  it  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nati 
,-iolation  of  internation  -sedboth 

houses  with  cei  tain  m 
the  time  completed  th<  by  which 

tood  forward  as  the  unc 
ing  enemy  of  slavery. 

Many  of  the  debates  to  which  we  have 
dludcd   were  conducted   in   a   temporary  as- 
sembly-] p  some  of 
ining   commit  E   the  old 

parliamentary  building;  for  on  the  14th  of 
al  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  the  houses  of  the  legis- 
ature  had  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
ire.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  ami  burst 
out  from  so  many  parts  of  the  building,  that 
n  a  few  minutes  the  entire  structure  and 
nost  of  the  offices  belonging  to  it  were  in  a 
iheet  of  flame,  which  lighted  up  the  whole 
mrounding  neighbourhood,  and  the  glare 
rom  which  could  be  seen  all  over  London. 
Enormous  crowds  tilled  the  approach.-  I  i  the 
1  lined  even  the  parapets  of  West- 
ninster  Bridge,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
a  red  reflection 
ill  along  the  river.  It  seemed  as  though  no 
■(Tort  culd  save  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 
Ifebey  was  also  in  serious  danger,  especially 
was  low  when  the  fire  first  broke 
nit,  and    there  -<itly  an   insuffi- 

:ient  supply  of  water.  The  flames  burned 
iercely  and  with  a  crackling  sound,  succeeded 
)y  a  series  of  alarming  explosions  like  the 
musketry.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, most  of  the  re  id  oc  and  ehief  offices, 
ind  the  interior  of  the  ining  the 

ibrary  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  de- 
frayed, the  latter  falling  with  a  tremendous 
Tash  a  little  after  midnight.     By  that  time 
he  tide  had  risen,  and  the  vigo 
md  active  zeal  which  b 
without  any  proper  direction  or  organization 


oi  .I.  i\iMir  to  Bai e  the  I 
were  do\<  required  only  to  play  on  I 
ing  ruin-  | 

d   bad   a   remarkahli    i  H  et.      Bj 

'      d  bill  lied 

itself  oul  A  'hey  were 

saved    and  the  Bpe  1  somi 

'  of  the.  i  dnster  I  [all, 

in  fact,   1 1  amidst  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins. 

rat  suspected  that  the  building  had 

l.een  fired  by  incendiaries,  who  had,  it  was 

o  and  fro  in  the 

.   .  '    li    :    in      it  at  various  points;  but  the 

fact  was  soon  establish 

i  of  a  workman 
in  conjunction  with  the  inftammal  ! 
of  the  old  exeln   ,  i  which  allusion 

lias  previously  been  made  in  these  pages, 
if  these  wooden  tallies  had  been  dis- 
continued, and  the  workman,  whose  name  was 
I  been  ordered  to  burn  them  care- 
fully. There  were  so  many  of  tbem,  however, 
that  after  above  ten  hours  had  been  passed 
in  slowly  consuming  the  greater  part  of  them, 
he  became  impatient  and  flung  on  a  larger 
batch.  The  flues  of  the  stove,  already  greatly 
heated,  and  being  close  to,  if  not  in  actual  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  old  beams  or  timbers 
of  the  building,  seemed  to  carry  the  fire  along 
their  course,  until  it  burst  out  into  flame  in 
several  places. 

Some  accounts  of  the  event  called  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  ancient  buildings  a  calamity-,  but. 
it  may  be  doubted  whither  it  was  so  regarded 
members  of  parliament  at  the  time; 
for  the  houses  had  been  for  many  years  inade- 
.  icommodate  the  legislature,  and  even 
that  strict  economist  Mr.  Hume  had  for  some 
time  been  urging  the  necessity  for  removing 
them  and  replacing  them  by  a  more  spacious 
and  convenient  structure.  The  largest  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  public  records 
was  saved,  and,  during  the  arrangements  for 
the  new  buildings,  some  rem 
the  old  structure  wen.  refitted  and  adapted  to 
ut,  though  it  should 
be  mi  ni  i  .nd  tie  I  the  king  had  off*  i 

tise  of  the  I  ikingham 

l.ich  was  just  then  nearly  ready  for 
his  own  OCCUpi 
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•■'I  be    '.-■•  «ir  ]  ne   of   the  most 

impoi  tanl  ai  hi  vements  i  i  thi 
liament,  wa  iu  le  of  hostilil , 

1 1  i  mmi'  in  and  the  labouring  class 
of  the  people  which  at  one  time  thri  ati  tied 
:  bancea  onhj   equaJ  to  those  n  bich  bad 
ded    the   passing  of   the    Reform  Bill, 
i > 1 1 1  Ei  ii  e  paupei  ism  would 

ed  such  frightful  dimensions  that 
legislation  would  have  been  unable  to  j 
pie  with  it.  The  application  of  the  humane 
and  equitable  principle  that  every  one  born 
on  the  land  had  a  right  to  subsistence  from 
it,  that  the  disabled  or  afflicted  should  be 
relieved  and  that  work  should  be  found 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  impoverished 
labourer,  had  been  grossly  perverted.  Upon 
the  old  statute  of  Elizabeth  an  act  passed  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
had  been  engrafted,  ordaining  that  relief 
should  be  given  to  the  poor  to  such  an  amount 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  ensure  their  com- 
fort, and  this  led  to  the  distribution  of  what 
is  now  known  as  "out-door  relief"  by  over- 
seers and  magistrates  without  any  test  of  the 
real  necessities  of  the  applicants.  Workhouses, 
and  especially  workhouses  maintained  bj  thi 
union  of  districts  or  parishes,  had  no  existence. 
The  labourers  in  many  places  were  demoral- 
ized. Farmers  were  obliged  to  take  from  the 
parish-officer  gangs  of  men,  who,  because  they 
were  sure  to  be  paid  from  the  rates,  did  so 
little  work  that  the  fields  remained  unfilled 
and  the  land  was  impoverished.  In  other 
cases  farmers  discharged  their  labourers  that 
they  might  become  paupers  and  return  to 
work  on  wages  provided  by  the  parish.  Shop- 
keepers were  mulcted  in  a  heavy  rate  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  in  a  natural  condi- 
tion of  affairs  would  have  been  their  most 
numerous  customers,  but  who  were  provided 
with  necessaries  by  the  overseers.  These  and 
a  hundred  other  facts  came  out  in  "the  com- 
mission of  inquiry" — which  had  already  be- 
came  a  characteristic  of  the  Whig  mode  of 
procedure.  This  commission  consisted  of  nine 
persons,  including  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Chester,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  was  the 
secretary.  It  was  appointed  in  1832,  and  by 
1834  had  made  a  thorough   investigation  of  I 


thi  evil    undei  which  thi  country  was  suffa 
the  perversion  of  thi  proi  isioj 

for  "poor  relief."     "The  laws  ol 
intendi  d   to  protect   parishes  from  [ai  ge  ia 
ons  oi    paupi  rs  had    enabled   wealtB 
parishes  to  thrust   the  maintenance  of  the; 
superabundant    labour  on    small    ami    pot 

parishes."  Not  only  was  (here  a  pauper  pu] 
illation,  but  it  was  constantly  increasing  h 
the  birth  of  children  a  large  proportion  c 
whom  were  illegitimate. 

The  scheme  proposed  was  principal!}  due  I 
Mr. (  hadwick,  the  sen.  tary  of  the  coininissioi 
whose  motto  was  "Aggregation  in  order  1 
segregation  " —  or  large  unions  in  order  thi 
every  distinct  class  of  paupers  might  core 
under  a  separate  and  appropriate  manage 
incut,  with  the  general  superintended 
of  one  central  body,  with  power  to  appoB 
paid  responsible  officers  to  administer  ft 
details  under  strict  supervision.  Had  th 
scheme  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety  ft 
system  would  perhaps  have  been  more  perfej 
and  some  hardships  in  the  operation  of  ft 
plan  might  have  been  diminished.  The  bi 
was  passed,  to  be  in  operation  for  five  year 
so  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  parliamei 
might  have  an  opportunity  for  making  an 
necessary  alterations.  The  great  supporter  < 
the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  th 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  said  it  was  "ft 
best  bill  ever  devised,"  while  of  course  the  ii 
lluence  of  Lord  Brougham  was  powerful  in  ii 
defence.  The  greatest  opponent  outside  th 
house  was  the  Times  newspaper,  and  a  r« 
markable  occurrence  emphasized  the  bitte 
hostility  manifested  by  that  then  powers 
organ.  Brougham,  while  sitting  in  courl 
wrote  a  note  to  Lord  Althorp  proposing  tha 
they  should  set  the  Times  at  defiance,  auj 
passing  some  exceedingly  unfavourable  re 
marks  on  one  of  the  editors  of  that  journal 
The  note  was  not  sent,  but  was  torn  up  am 
thrown  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  fror 
which,  however,  somebody  picked  the  pieces 
pasted  them  together,  and  sent  them  to  thi 
Times,  where  the  entire  letter  afterward 
appeared  in  print.  Inquiry  was  made,  bu 
the  offender  not  being  discovered,  the  lord 
chancellor,    in    a    manner   that   was   perhapi 
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irough'    than   equitable,  d 
I  the  offi  ourt. 

ii  assent 

.1  ,i  time  h  In  a  there 

employment  in  agricultural  quar- 

ially  as  the  harvest  was  abundant. 

igh  stuh  a  complete  change 

nli    produced   some  suffering.      For  some 

ulation,  mechanics  as 

jricultwists,  showed  a  violent  bos- 

ity.  which  was   largely  supported   by   the 

Dtiiiiom  that  denounced  the  Bepara 

i  their  husbands    a  provision  which 
had  rendered  absolutely  necessary. 

■hose  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the 
oYcimn.nt  which  Brougham  characterized 
s  the  inevitable  reaction  of  the  multitude 
fter  the  achievement  of  political  reform,  had 
[ready  appeared. 

Though  the  first  reformed  parliament  had 
one  much,  it  had  not,  in  the  minds  of  the 
i  the  people,  done  anything  to  im- 
•  position.  There  was  no  part  of 
he  work  done  which  obviously  and  imme- 
iatcly  amended  or  touched  the  daily  course 
f  their  lives.  Yet  that  kind  of  work  is  what 
the  masses"  naturally  looked  for  at  the 
ands  of  the  legislature.  And  now.  what  had 
appened ?  It  was  ''the  masses"  who  had 
leak,  the  physical  force  which 
ad  passed  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  their 
and  their  anger  which  had  given 
npulse  to  the  movement  of  those  of  their 
;llow-eitizens  who  had  votes :  in  spite  of  all 
be  duke  and  others  had  said  or  hinted  about 
jsisting  to  the  last  extremity  and  keeping 
M  people  quiet,  by  grape-shot  if  nee 
le  "masses''  felt  it  was  their  presence  in 
le  game,  their  threatening  restlessness,  which 
ad  driven  forward  the  hands  of  the  dial. 
-nd  what  had  the  Whigs  clone  for  them  ? 
hey  had  not  extended  the  franchise  in  their 
ivour.  They  had  not  passed  a  ballot  bill, 
hey  hail  refused  to  deal  with  the  qu 
le  corn-laws.  What  had  tle-y  done  that 
omediately  and  to  the  quick  touched  the 
mdition  of  the  very  poor!  They  had  pat  -•  1 
le  new  poor-law.  This,  in  the  eye  of  the 
vol   I 


w  a  -  both  insult  and  injur]  ;    ind 
supplied  not  only  vulgar  and  designing  .Ionia 

no  i e  politicians  w ith  a  point  of 

i    continued  agitation.      There  was 

no  aharpi  i    t«   I  of  political  since]  itj  among 

able  "people'.,  men'-'  iii  those  days  than  the 
view  tic  ■  i  he  poor-laws.    Nearly 

I  d  conscientious  politicians  sasv 
clearly  that  the  new  measures  were  good  ones 
as  far  as  1  ind  yel  the  majority  of 

the  working-classes  abhorred  them, 

disposed  to   treat    as  an   enemy  tiny  politician 

who  would  not  adopt  the  shibboleth  then  so 
common,  "Down  with  the  union  bastilles!" 
It  thus  happened  and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural-  that  there  sprung  up  a  bittei   sense 

of  alienation  between  the  poor  and  their  best 

friends,  to  whom  the  shibboleth   si i    not 

only  for  the  prejudice  of  the  hour,  but  for  a 
whole  host  of  economic  errors.  "We  must 
help  ourselves;  we  must  combine;  we  must 
fight  everybody — our  friends  and  our  enemies 
all  round" — said  the  poor;  and  trades-union- 
ism from  this  time  took  a  new  life  and  fiercer 
colours,  while  the  movements  which  after- 
wards fell  into  rank  under  the  name  of  Chart- 
ism sprang  into  full  force  and  activity. 

We  have  bad  so  many  experiences  of  trades- 
unions  of  late  years,  that  we  can  scarcely 
realize  the  panic  which  was  caused  by  their 
revival  at  the  date  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
They  are  now  at  all  events  a  recognized  power 
in  the  country,  whatever  may  be  the  mischiefs 
wrought  by  their  perverted  action.  A< til- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  for  the  year  1879,on  the  31st 
of  December.  L879,  there  were  in  England  174 
registered  trade-unions,  of  which  1.30  made 
returns  according  to  law,  showing  that  these 
Kin  unions  had  on  that  day  funds  amounting 
in  all  to  £272.413.  an  aggregate  annual  income 
of  8257,439,  and  a  grand  total  of  222,853 
members.  The  Scotch  trade-unions  had  on 
the  sain.-  date  funds  amounting  to  ,£16,408,  an 
annual  income  of  £20,0(i.r>,  and  12,590  mem- 
I icis.  The  total  figures  for  Ireland  were: — 
Funds,  £2229;  annual  income.  £2930;  mem- 
bers, 2440. 

There  were  many  aggravating  circum- 
stances  following  the  alteration   in  tin    mode 
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of  relii  £  i"  ill'-  poor.  In  1835  trade  I"  ;an  i" 
fall  oil';   in  the  manufacturing  districts   tin; 

I'i,     :   of   the    masters  was  tl ;enei"a) 

,   working  classes,  while  every 
the  kingdom,  south  of  the  Tweed  a1 
all  events,  rang  with  stories  of  hardships  in- 
dicted under  the  new  ] r-law.  Some  of  these 

were  true,  and  lome  false  ;  l>ui  of  course,  after 
so  many  generations  of  abuse  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  the  fresh  system  into  working 
order  without  causing  suffering  here  ami 
there. 

The  system  of  the  Trades-unions  had  for 
some  time  been  fluctuating,  and  now  it  was, 
that  besides  the  organizations  of  the  separate 
trades  there  sprang  up  a  scheme  for  a  general 
federation  of  the  unions  for  purposes  of 
mutual  support  in  cases  of  strike  or  other 
revolt.  This  caused  the  greatest  alarm,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  found  that  the  scheme 
was  intended  to  include  the  agricultural 
labourers.  Then,  indeed,  tin-  landowners 
and  farmers  began  to  quake;  to  ask  what 
was  to  come  next  if  these  things  went  on, 
and,  more  practically,  what  could  be  done  to 
stop  them.  This  latter  question  was  answered, 
but  in  a  most  unfortunate  manner.  "The 
Dorchester  Labourers"  is  a  phrase  which  is 
still  well  remembered.  Six  "peasants"  of  that 
county  were  caught  administering  "union- 
ist" oaths  to  some  of  their  poor  comrades. 
Under  an  obsolete  act  against  the  extra- 
judicial administration  of  oaths  these  six 
men  were  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  actually 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation. 
Now  there  was  here  an  evident  "dodge"  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The  poor  clowns 
knew  nothing  of  the  law,  for  one  thing;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  well-known  legal  proverb  that 
"ignorance  of  the  law  excuseth  no  man," 
ignorance  always  counts  as  a  palliation.  But, 
worse,  far  worse  than  that,  the  convicted  men 
knew  that  though  they  were  tried  for  one 
offence  they  were  punished  for  another.  It 
was  not  of  secret  oaths  that  the  landowners  and 
the  government  were  afraid,  but  of  the  growth 
of  trades -unionism.  There  was,  therefore, 
much  popular  sympathy  excited  on  behalf  of 
these  men,  and   the  trades-unions,  rising  in 


sudd. 'ii  indi  ;nation,  ummoned  a  "  m  i 
ing"  of  all  the  societies  for  the  -1st  of  Api 
1834.  This  w:i  appointed  to  come  off 
Copenhagen  Fields,  and  it  did.  Copenhaj 
ffou  le  wa  a  famou  ■  emi-ruraJ  inn  which 
mentioned  in  I  loin's  I'.iv.ri)  Day  Book  and 
other  literature  of  the  same  date,  and  t 
space  around  was  open  fields,  [nthi  meeffl 
there  was  of  course  the  general  idea  of  intii 
dation  by  means  of  a  great  show  of  numb 
and  physical  force;  but  it  is  believed,  perBJ 
it  may  be  recorded  as  quite  certain,  tl 
among  a  certain  knot  of  hot-headed  partial 
who  were  not  much  given  to  disguise,  tin 
was  a  distinct  intention  to  lay  violent  liar 
upon  the  ministers,  or  some  of  them,  to  "sac 
London,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and, 
particular,  to  seize  Lord  Melbourne — wl 
was  to  happen  to  the  duke  and  to  Sir  Rob 
Peel,  who  were  in  office  with  him,  is  i 
clear.  The  meeting  was  held,  and  great  v 
the  alarm  of  timid  old  gentlemen  and  trad 
people, — many  of  whom  shut  their  sho 
Five  thousand  householders  were  sworn  in 
special  constables,  troops  in  large  numb 
were  kept  in  readiness  for  any  emergency, 
the  public  offices  being  guarded  by  soldi 
and  defended  by  artillery ;  but  the  immei 
procession,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  lo 
black  worm,  though  it  startled  peaceful 
lington  and  put  a  stop  to  work  for  that  d< 
did  no  harm  to  man,  woman,  child,  or  sin 
A  deputation,  30,000  strong — certainly  th 
and  some  accounts  give  higher  figures 
marched  with  a  memorial  up  to  Lord  M 
bourne's  office,  but,  warned  that  he  was 
danger,  the  noble  lord  had  resolved  to  ke 
out  of  the  way.  His  secretary  appeared  at 
window  of  the  Home  Office  and  told  t 
leaders  of  the  deputation  that  an  adds 
presented  in  that  fashion  could  not  be  1 
ceived,  but  that  a  memorial  sent  up  witho 
any  appearance  of  intimidation  would  at  on 
receive  attention.  The  deputation  then  fil 
off  peacefully  to  Kenuington  Common — th 
a  wild,  waste  space,  now  an  inclosed  park 
so  as  to  give  the  south  of  London  a  taste 
the  "unionist"  quality;  there  were  a  fe 
speeches,  and  all  was  over.  London  slept 
peace  that  night.     The  trades-unionists  hi 
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in  mass  looked  very  respectable  in  bis 

mil  that  there 
•  of  him. 

entually  a  memorial   was  presented  in 

at  f  nil!,  and  n  ithout  any  appeal 

lidation,  and  a  "free  pardon''  »;i>  aent 

It  was  ;i  long 

■  before  the  affair  was  forgotten;  but  the 

mghts"  of  the  government  werenot 

le  to  them,  and  it'  "the  masses"  had 

,ot  got  much  of  ul.it  they  wanted  out  of  the 

form    parliament,    it    was    plain    that    their 

over    their    rulers    was    b 

The  days  of  the  Percivals,  the  Sidmouths,  and 

the  Castlereagli 

What  had  the  Wbigs  done? 

The  Whigs  were  successful  in  passing  the 

law,  as  we  have  stated,  and  this  was 

jne  of  their  triumphs,  for  the  opposition  to 

ne  had  been  extreme.     In  the  face 

jf  this  opposition  the  bill  was,  as  we  have 

teen,  carried  by  a  majority  of  107.     It  does 

.  that  a  measure  which  is  productive 

f  immediate  economy  in  a  certain    i 

S  perfect,  or  even  just,  and  in  some  respects 

,he  new  poor-law  was  undoubtedly  at  fault 

n  its  principles  or  it-  policy.    It  was  a  legiti- 

•t  to  check  the  enormous  increase  in 

he  number  of  illegitimate  children,  without 

■esponsible  fathers,   who   were  thrown  upon 

.he  rates  for  support ;  but  the  act  undoubtedly 

id  admittedly  was  cruelly  harsh  to  women. 

ind   it  ha>  since   been   amended   amid  great. 

pplause.      Si  ill. 

Jrought  down  to  much  lower  dimensions,  and 
■bin  two  years  after  the  passing  of  tin-  art 
t  is  said  that  the  number  "f  little  waifs 
thrown  upon  the  parish,"  or,  as  we  now-  say, 
the  union,"  wa 

int.     The  poor-rate,  which  in  1833,  t] 
{  the  meeting  of  the  first  reformed  parlia- 

more  than  £8,600,000,  wa 
hree  years  after  the   p 

All  this 
na  of  course  good,  but  the  good  was  not 
nmixed.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  the  law, 
ut  the  time  at  which  a  long-delayed  reform 
ras  at  1  in  some  respects 

infortui.  rtainly  unlucl 


a   party.    The  new  poor-law  was 
not  a  party  mi  asure,  but  there  were  p  i 

i .  <  ...  pi  ii.  ipl  ,  h  hich  naturally  ai  rayed 
themselves  against  it.  It  will  be  in  the  mem 
ory  of  living  men  that  the  new  commissioners 

wen-  held  up  to  popular  hatred  as  three  tailed 

bashaws,  while  the  Radicals  found  somethirj  ■ 

[with  in  the  "centralization"  which 

lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  working  policy  of 

law.     It  may  safely  be  said,  and  is 

indeed  admitted  oow,  thai  the  repeal  of  the 

corn  -  laws  was  orollary  of  the 

new   poor  law ;  but  this  Earl  Grej 

would  not  hear  of,  "the  agricultural  interest" 

being  a  political  force  whose  enmity  they  did 

e  to  provoke. 

Many  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 

ultimate  success  of  the  measure  were  unfortu- 
nate. Alter  the  retirement  of  Earl  Grey  the 
management  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Brougham,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  His  management  was  able 
in  its  way,  and  proved  effective,  but  his  motto 
was  "thorough;"  and  though  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  a 
lawyer's  habit  of  thinking  more  of  letting  the 
law  have  its  course  than  of  any  inconvenience 
arising  from  its  action.  Nor  was  he  the  least 
bit  of  a  sentimentalist.  Luckily  for  the  bill, 
and  in  the  long  run  luckily  for  the  country, 
he  was  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  philosophical 
Radicals,  and  well  drilled  in  Malthus  and  Ben- 
tham.  The  latter  was  as  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone,  and  so  was  his  great,  ally  James  Mill. 
Thus,  when  Brougham  delivered  his  famous 
dictum  that  when  a  man  proved  himself  one 
too  many  by  not  supporting  himself,  "Nature'' 
must  be  taken  to  kick  him  out  of  the  common 
dining-room — "at  her  already  overcrowded 
table  there  is  no  cover  laid  for  him,  and  she 
sternly  bids  him  begone" — there  was  out  of 
doors  an  all  but  universal  howl  of  e 
and    di  fiance.     The   separating   of   married 

couples  in  the  union  I: 

which  was  "worked"  in  popu- 
lar literature,  in  ii  public  nieet- 
ven  in  the  pulpit,  in  ways  which  it 
[0t  noised  abroad 

..  ople  "  that  the  really  amiable 

man  Malthus,  who  had  ye  i 
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helped  tosel  the  new  stone  rolling,  and  whose 

authority  was  so  much  quoted  even  uow,  was 

a  well  to  do  clergyman  with  a  large  family. 
What  was  made  of  this  little  poinl  maj  be 
guessed,   but    those  were  plain-spoken  days, 

and  it  had  better  not  be  described. 

1 1  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  popular  dislike 

of  the  measure  would  never  subside.  The 
then  popular  opera  of  "Gustavus"  was  bur- 
lesqued into  "Just-starve-us."  Thepoorwork- 

house  overseer  I aine  the  best-hated  man  in 

the  world.  The  song  of  "The  Mistletoe 
Bough"  was  parodied  by  the  song  of  "The 
Workhouse  Boy,"  which  was  immensely 
popular: — 

"The  cloth  was  laid  in  the  vorkus  'all, 
And  the  greatcoats  hung  on  the  vitevashed  vail, 
The  paupers  all  was  blithe  and  gay, 
Keeping  their  Christmas  'oliday, 
Ven  the  master  he  cries  with  a  roguish  leer, 
'  You'll  all  get  fat  on  your  Christmas  cheer;' 
And  each  vun  by  his  looks  appeared  to  say, 
'  I'll  have  some  more  soup  on  this  Christmas-day. ' " 

The  song  then  went  on  to  tell  how  a  poor 
boy  who  had  once  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
master  by  asking  for  more  soup  bad  been 
pitched  by  him  into  a  boiling-hot  copper  full 
of  "vorkus  sou]),"  and  held  down  there  by 
the  lid  till  he  died;  while  the  master  pro- 
ceeded to  Serve  out  the  soup  with  the  dead 
body  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  copper. 
Years  afterwards  the  boy's  bones  were  dis- 
covered in  the  copper,  as  Ginevra's  were  in 
the  old  oak  chest  in  the  story  of  Rogers, 
which  had  formed  the  model  of  "The  Mistle- 
toe Bough."  Such  was  one  version  at  least 
of  this  popular  song.  There  was  also  a  parody 
on  the  well-known  air  from  Gustavus,  "Come 
to  the  ball,  ladies  all,"  which  ran  easily  enough 
into  "  Come  to  the  hall,  paupers  all,"  and  so 
forth.  Charles  Dickens  was  of  course  too  in- 
telligent a  man  not  to  know  that  the  new 
poor-law  was  on  the  whole  a  wise  measure, 
or  at  least  he  became  so  in  time ;  but  his 
story  of  Oliver  Twist  went  a  little  too  near 
to  pandering  to  the  state  of  the  popular  mind. 
Unfortunately,  none  except  a  very  few 
thoughtful  and  far-seeing  men  saw,  even 
while  the  work  was  doing,  or  after  it  was 
done,  what  evils  the  old  system  had  entailed, 
and  how  long  the  remoter  mischief  must  con- 


tinue. As  for  the  old  system,  "the  publii 
believed  it  an  inexhaustible  fund  which  be 
longed  to  them.  To  obtain  their  share  thi 
brutal  bullied  the  administrators;  the  prod 
gate  exhibited  their  illegitimate  children 
which  inu-t  be  b  d  .  the  idle  folded  their  arm: 
and  waited  till  they  got  it;  ignorant  boys  an< 
girls  married  upon  it;  poachers,  thieves,  am 
women  of  bad  character  extorted  it  bj  iiiUmi 
dation;  country  justices  lavished  it  for  popu 
Laxity,  and  guardians  for  convenience.  .  . 
Better  men  sank  down  among  the  worse ;  th 
rate-paying  cottager,  after  a  vain  struggk 
went  to  the  pay-table  to  seek  relief;  th 
modest  girl  might  starve  while  her  bolde 
neighbour  received  Is,  (id.  per  week  for  ever 
illegitimate  child." 

In  districts  where  the  farmers  administere 
the  old  poor-law  they  often  paid  part  of  thei 
men's  wages  out  of  the  rates,  which  amounte 
to  taxing  the  other  ratepayers  for  the  culti 
vation  of  tlieir  fields.  This  led  naturally  t 
bad  cultivation.  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  th 
obligation  of  having  to  pay  poor's-rates,  lane 
lords  declined  to  build  cottages,  and  eve 
cleared  away  such  as  existed.  Hence  ovel 
crowding,  with  all  its  unsanitary  and  immoj 
miseries.  A  great  living  thinker  who  has  ofte 
dwelt  on  this  and  kindred  topics  has  told  u: 
on  the  high  authority  of  a  very  able  clergj 
man  who  was  for  six  years  chairman  of  tl 
Bath  Union,  that  not  only  did  the  old  systei 
encourage  the  worthless  to  multiply  at  tl 
expense  of  the  honest  and  laborious  citizei 
but  that  it  led  to  immorality  of  almost  ii 
credible  extent  and  kind.  In  the  case  of  on 
workhouse  there  was,  out  of  thirty  marrie 
couples,  not  one  man  then  living  with  hisow 
wife,  while  some  of  the  couples  who  were  thi 
living  in  "  the  house,"  at  the  cost  of  decei 
and  moral  men,  had  actually  exchanged  wiv< 
twice  or  thrice  since  they  entered  that  hapj) 
haven.  And  this  state  of  things  was  commoi 
So  much  for  the  outcry  about  separatin 
"those  whom  God  had  joined"  which  followe 
upon  the  passing  of  the  new  poor-law. 

Probably  the  measure  next  in  political  in 
portance  which  occupied  the  attention  of  th 
reformed    parliament  was  the  inevitable  ii 
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and  subsequent  legislation  for  the  better 
ition  of  municipal  corporations  in  En  ■ 
and  Wales.  The  subject  had  b  i  u 
,•.1  for  some  time;  and  when  the  short- 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
ded,  in  April,  1835,  by  that  of  Lord 
inrne,  this  particular  question  received 
irliest  attention  of  the  government.  In 
lance  with  the  recommendation  of  a 
ittee  of  the  Souse  of  I  tommons  in  I  833, 
mission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 

he  state  of  the  several porations;  and 

■  royal  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session 
it  had  been  observed  thai  the  result  of  the 
■  mil  would  enable  parliament  to 
mature  such  measures  as  might  seem  best 
■ted  to  place  the  internal  government  of 
corporate  cities  and  towns  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion  with  respect  to  their  finances,  judicature, 
and  police.     The  report,  when  issued,  gave  a 

I i  deal  of  dis  ■  those  who,  from 

the  first,  were  disinclined  to  any  reform  at  all 
in  these  ancient  bodies.  It  was  contended  by 
some  that  the  views  of  the  commissioners 
were  partial  and  unfair;  that  the  statements 
of  the  witnesses  were  in  many  instances  false, 
prejudiced,  and  unfounded;  and  that  the 
general  result  was  coloured  by  a  foregone 
political  intention.  The  report,  moreover, 
was  not  unanimous.  One  of  the  commissioners 
sent  in  a  list  of  objections,  and  another  dis- 
sented altogether  from  the  conclusions  of  his 
colleagues. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that 
great  abuses  had  grown  up  with  time.  The 
municipal  corporation  was  an  institution  es- 
sentially popular  in  its  origin.  It  seems  to 
have  issued  out  of  the  miinidpium  of  the 
■nans,  who,  in  various  parts  of  their  empire, 
including  this  island,  established  town  com- 
munities for  local  government,  to  which  they 
confided  rather  considerable  powers.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  eitheradopted  these  institutions. 
or  developed  something  similar  out  of  their 
own  habits  of  manly  freedom  and  self-rule. 
Every  freeman  or  burgess  -in  other  words, 
every  resident  sharing  in  the  payment  of  local 
taxes  and  the  performance  of  local  duties 

a  vote  in   the  election  of   bodies  which 
were  responsible  for  the  well-being 


and   even   rural  districts;   ami   in 
this  way  a  species  of  provincial  parliaments 

grew  up,  which  must  have  done  nineh  towards 

accustoming  the  English  people  to  thi 

of  government.     William  the  <  'on 

queror,  with  the  despotic  instincts  of  his  r 

curtailed  tin-  privileges  of  his  new  subject 
ntrated  some  of  the  old  municipal 
in  his  own  hands,  or  those  of  his 
agents.  The  bailiff,  appointed  by  the  king, 
took  the  place  of  the  borough-reve  or  port- 
reve, elected  bj  tbecitizens.  Gradually,  how- 
i  \  ■  i ,  ■in-  of  tin.  prh  ileges  of  the  towns  were 
back  from  necessitous  sovereigns, 
and  the  mediaeval  municipality  formed  itself 
out  of  the  struggles  of  the  commercial  and 
trading  classes  with  a  feudal  aristocracy  and 
a  military  kingship.  A  reaction  towards 
despotism  followed  under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts.  The  constitution  of  boroughs  was  in 
several  instances  arbitrarily  remoulded  by 
royal  charters.  The  governing  power,  where- 
ever  it  could  be  safely  effected,  was  vested  in 
small  select  classes,  originally  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  afterwards  renewed  by  self- 
election.  These  close  bodies  had  sometimes 
the  privilege  of  returning  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  so  that  parliament  itself 
was  falsified  by  the  perversion  of  local  free- 
dom. Thus  a  world  of  corruption  arose  in 
most  of  the  great  centres  of  English  life,  and 
the  commissioners  of  1833-4  found  abundant 
evidence  of  a  condition  entirely  out  of  har- 
nionv  with  modern  ideas,  and  with  the  reason- 
able demands  of  political  society. 

In  early  times  the  powers  of  the  muni- 
cipality were  probably  exercised,  in  ordinary 
cases,  by  the  superior  magistracy,  but  on  more 
serious  occasions  by  the  whole  body  of  bur- 
gesses, who  were  called   upon  to  confirm  or 

J  reject  what  the  others  had  proposed.  Aftei 
wards  a  representative  body  was  elected  out 
of  the  mass  of  freemen,  for  it  is  only  primitive 

I  communities  which  can  legislate  by  their  own 
direct  action.  The  popular  character  of  these 
bodies  became  gradually  less  in  the  course  of 
years,  even  before  the  meddling  of  the  Tudor 
kings;  and  this  evil  tendency  was  confirmed 
and  increased  by  royal  ambition  and  distrust. 
Numerous  corporate  towns  were  persuaded  or 
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intimidated  into    urr<  "'1'  ring  1 

by  Charles  II.  and  James  1 1.,  and  whal  thi ; 

got  in  excbangi    was  a  very  | r  sab  ti 

The  latter  of  those  monarchs,  when  in  im- 
mediate dn  ad  of  the  landiu  ;  of  the  Prince  of 

Orange,  issued  a  i lamal  i toring  all  the 

municipal  corporations  to  their  ancient  fran- 
chisesj  but  a  certain  habit  of  corruption  had 
been  established,  and  matters  continued  to 
get  worse  throughout  the  long  period  of  the 
Georges.  The  work  of  local  self-government 
passed,  in  many  important  matters,  from  the 
hands  of  the  municipalities  into  those  of 
trustees  or  commissioners  appointed  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  the  corporate  bodies  degener- 
ated into  a  number  of  sluggish  cliques,  which 
spent  the  public  money  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  sometimes  divided  the  surplus  funds 
among  individual  members.  One  of  the 
abuses  which  time  had  in  a  manner  sanc- 
tioned, or  to  which,  at  any  rate,  men  had 
become  so  accustomed  that  they  ceased  to 
notice  them,  was  the  granting  leases  of  cor- 
porate estates  at  low  rents  to  persons  whom 
it  was  desired  to  favour.  It  was  even  alleged 
that  in  some  instances  charity  bequests,  of 
which  the  corporations  were  trustees,  were 
misappropriated  by  private  persons.  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  the  whole  system  of 
borough  administration,  whether  as  regards 
taxation,  municipal  order,  police,  or  criminal 
jurisdiction,  was  a  system  of  jobbery,  oppres- 
sion, and  inefficiency.  The  freemen  or  bur- 
gesses, who  in  ancient  times  had  formed  the 
corporation,  had  in  some  places  dwindled  di  rwn 
to  a  small  and  unjustly  privileged  class;  in 
some,  had  disappeared  altogether.  Under- 
hand influence  obtained  the  appointment  of 
executive  officers,  and  bad  government  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  drunkenness,  profligacy, 
and  dishonest  greed. 

The  possession  of  power  in  these  narrow 
corporations  was  not  unfrequently  hereditary  : 
that  is  to  say,  certain  offices  would  be  allowed 
hy  a  vicious  courtesy  to  pass  from  father  to 
son  for  generations.  When  the  local  repre- 
sentation (as,  by  a  kind  of  mockery,  it  was 
called)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  poli- 
tical party  or  religious  connection,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  slightest  re- 


cognition or  fair  dealing  for  any  other,  Al 
patronage  was  given  to  the  relatives  an] 
of  the  official  clique.  Trading  mono 
polies,  which  deterred  other.--  from  i  nterinj 
into  the  same  lines  of  busini  ss,  and  c  ohancej 

price  -  by  forbiddin    npetition,  were  grants) 

to  pai  I  icular  pei  on  .  E\  en  juj  tes  wea 
chosen  from  a  restricted  class,  and  the  admin 
istration  of  justice  partook  of  the  vitiated  lif 
which  had  been  permitted  to  grow  up  in  thes 
close  dens  of  privilege.  What  rendered  th 
evil  still  worse,  was  the  fad  that  the  official 
forming  many  of  the  so-called  corporation 
were  elected  for  life.  Their  proceedings  wer 
generally  secret,  and  in  some  cases  secrecy  wa 
enforced  by  an  oath.  Human  nature  must  b 
something  very  different  from  what  we  kno\ 
it  to  be,  if  such  conditions  had  not  resulted  i: 
the  grossest  corruption  and  the  most  scan 
dalous  injustice. 

It  appeared  from  the  report,  of  the  commis 
sioners  that  the  number  of  municipal  Cprpoi 
ations  in  England  and  Wales  was  twohundrej 
and  forty-six.  All  but  nine  of  the  wei 
subjected  to  examination,  and  in  no  fewe 
than  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  boroughs  th 
governing  body  was  found  to  be  self-electee 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  some  few  of  th 
municipal  corporations  of  those  days  wer 
managed  in  an  honourable  anil  dignified  spirit 
but  these  were  rare  exceptions.  The  repot 
concluded  with  a  general  indictment,  whic 
was  thus  expressed: — "We  report  to  you 
majesty  that  there  prevails  amongst  the  ir 
habitants  of  a  great  majority  of  the  incorpoi 
ated  towns  a  general,  and  in  our  opinion 
just,  dissatisfaction  with  their  municipal  inst: 
tutions;  a  distrust  of  the  self-elected  municipi 
councils,  whose  powers  are  subject  to  no  popi 
lar  control,  and  whose  acts  and  proceeding! 
being  secret,  are  unchecked  by  the  influents 
of  public  opinion  ;  a  distrust  of  the  municipj 
magistracy,  tainting  with  suspicion  the  loos 
ad  in  in  istration  of  justice,  and  often  accorc 
panied  with  contempt  of  the  persons  by  whoi 
the  law  is  administered;  a  discontent  mule 
the  burdens  of  local  taxation,  while  revenue 
that  ought  to  be  applied  for  the  public  advar 
tage  are  diverted  from  their  legitimate  usi 
and  are  sometimes  wastefully  bestowed  for  th 
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leiK'tit  of  indfr  iduala    sum  itii 

or  purposes  injurious  to  the  chara 

feel  it  to 
ve  our  duty  to  represent  to  your  majesty  that 
_  municipal  corporations  of  Eng- 
uul  and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  deserve 
he  confidence  or  respect  of  your  m 

od  that  a  thorough  reform  must  be 
fleet.  4  before  they  can  become  what  we 
■nhly  submit  b  .  they  ought  to 

efl       ■■■'   instruments 
government." 
li  u  i-  obvious  that,  with  a  Libera]  minis- 
question  of  municipal  reform 
oukl  not  1"'  negl  icted  after  the  presentation 
f  Bach  a  report.     Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of 
15,  Lord  John  Russell,  then  secretary 
i  r  the  honie  department,  introduced 

bill  for  amending  the  evils  of  the  existing 
onditiou.  By  this  measure  it  was  proposed 
v,  ith  1S3  corporations,  including  a 
fculation  of  at  least  2,000,000.  In  speaking 
n  the  subject  Lord  John  Russell  stated  that 
t  Bedford  the  corporate  body  was  only  one- 
i  of  the  population,  and  one-fortieth 
f  the  property  of  the  town.  At  Oxford 
here  were  1400  electors,  a  great  many  of 
rhom  were  not  rated  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
nd  corrupt  practices  so  largely  prevailed  that 
nore  than  500  voters  seldom  took  part  in  the 
lotion.  At  Norwich  there  were  3225  resi- 
lent  freemen,  of  whom  1123  were  not  rated 
t  all;  315  out  of  the  latter  number  were 
dual  paupers:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  out 
1 ,  which  was  the  total  value  of  the 
roperty  rated  at  Norwich,  £18,224  belonged 
o  persons  who  were  in  no  way  connected  with 
he  corporation.  At  Lincoln  three-fourths 
f  the  corporate  body  were  not  ratepayers, 
nd  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population  were 
xcluded  from  the  municipality.     Out  of  2000 

:  at   Ipswich  only  1ST  belo 

he  corporation.  At  Liskeard  1085  persons 
rere  rated  by  a  local  act,  of  whom  only  111 
.  as  Lord  John  Russell 
at,  fourteen-tifteenths  of  these  indi- 
Bnals,  paying  taxes  to  the  corporatio 
■hided  from  the  municipal  body.  Cam- 
nidge  at  that  time  had  a  population  of  20,00(1 
tpabitants:  the  number  of  £10  householders 


was    1  134;   but   of  these  only    lis   wei 

men.    <»!"  the  property  of  the  town,  valued  at 

only    £21  10    belonged    to    fr<  emeu 

I  with  the  corporation.     Briber)  and 

treating  were  common  circumstances  at    the 

municipal    elections    of    many    towns.      The 

report  on   Aldborough  stated  that  the  bur- 
accustomed  t  o  ask  a  regular  price 
for  their  votes.     .Men  of  good  position  would 
ada     rtain  clergy - 

nected  with  the  corporation  valued 
his  office  and  influence  at  £100  a  year.     In 

ugh  of  Orford  the  corporation  was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, and  the  power  thus  conferred  was  used 
as  a  means  of  returning  members  to  parlia- 
ment 

To  remedy  these  abuses  it  wi  proposed 
that  there  should  be  one  uniform  system  of 
government,  and  one  uniform  franchise  for 
the  purpose  of  election.     All  irregular  modes 

ing  the  freedom  of  a  corporation — 
such  as  birth,  apprenticeship,  and  purchase — 
were  abolished.  The  municipal  franchise  was 
vested  in  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs  who 
had  been  rated  to  the  poor  for  three  years. 
The  governing  body  chosen  by  this  constitu- 
ency was  to  consist  of  a  mayor  and  common 
council.     The  order  of   aldermen  was  to  be 

1.     The  pecuniary  rights  of  existing 

,,  ere  preserved  so  long  as  they  should 
live,  but  no  new  freemen  were  to  be  created. 
Exclusive  rights  of  trading  were  to  be  discon- 
tinued ;  exceptional  privileges — such  as  ex- 
emption from  tolls — were  abolished  ;  and  the 
councils  were  endowed  with  more  extensive 
powers  of  local  government,  police  manage- 
ment, and  the  administration  of  justice,  than 
they  had  before  enjoyed.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  publicity  of  their  proceedings, 
the  proper  application  of  their  funds,  and  the 
publication  and  audit  of  their  accounts.  With 
respect  to  estates  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
corporations  for  charitable  purposes,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  town  councils  should  become 
the  trustees  of  those  funds,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  which  a  separate  secretary  and  trea- 
surer should  be  appointed;  a  provision  was 
made  for  auditing  them  in  a  different  manner 
from   the  general  accounts  of  the  borough. 
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The  number  of  persona  chosen  for  the  manage- 
ment of  charitable  estates  was  not  to  l»'  fewer 
than  fifteen,  who  were  to  !»■  selected  from 
among  the  general  body  of  burgesses. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, gave  a  general  support  to  the  measure, 
while  observing  that  every  one  of  the  details 
required  a  separate  discussion.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  Peel,  although  :i  Conservative 
statesman,  belonged  to  a  middle-class,  manu- 
facturing family,  and  was  therefore  less  in- 
clined than  aristocratic  members  of  his  party 
to  preserve  certain  ancient  anil  privileged 
monopolies.  He  alluded  in  his  speech  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  June,  to  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  places  that  at  no  remote 
period  were  inconsiderable  had  by  manufac- 
turing industry  started  as  it.  were  into  life, 
and  arrived  at  great  wealth  and  importance. 
He  admitted  that  no  provision  was  made  in 
those  places  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  he  could  not 
deny  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  well-being  of 
society  to  establish  a  good  system  of  muni- 
cipal government  in  places  which  were  then 
destitute  of  that  advantage.  Circumstances 
had  changed,  and  he  thought  there  was  ample 
ground  for  considering  whether  provision 
ought  not  to  be  made  for  the  local  necessities 
of  towns  which  at  that  time  had  no  corpor- 
ations, and  whether  the  system  existing  even 
in  corporate  towns  was  adequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  day.  The  evidence  taken 
by  the  commissioners  had  shown  that  abuses 
really  existed,  and  to  these  it  was  necessary 
that  parliament  should  apply  an  effectual 
remedy.  Parliament  had  a  right  to  require 
that  the  funds  of  corporations  should,  except 
when  devoted  to  special  purposes,  be  fairly 
applied  on  public  grounds  to  objects  connected 
with  the  general  good.  Following  out  the 
main  purport  of  his  speech,  Sir  Robert  very 
earnestly  advised  all  corporations  to  relinquish 
willingly  the  advantages  which  they  might  be 
supposed  to  gain  by  the  application  of  corpor- 
ate funds  to  improper  purposes.  He  appeared, 
however,  to  hint  a  certain  degree  of  doubt  as 
to  the  ministerial  intentions  when  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  government  would  honestly 


execute  that  which  they  had  declared  to  I 
their  principle  namely,  the  restoration 
popular  power  in  such  matters  and  wouj 
not  simply  effect  a  transfer  of  abuses  from  on 
party  to  another.  Such  a  transfer  would  1 
of  no  advantage  to  the  public;  hut  Sir  Roba 
added  that  he  would  willingly  co-oper<  te  wa 
the  government  in  passing  a  measure  whii 
would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  like  evi 
in  future,  and  ensure  a  bonA  fide  applientic 
of  corporate  funds.  That  object  could  not  1 
attained  without,  in  a  material  degree,  pla 
ing  the  election  of  officers  under  popular  coi 
trol.  It  was  clearly  important,  however,  tin 
time  should  be  given  for  the  consideration  i 
details:  and  the  consideration  of  the  franchi 
alone  was  a  matter  which  demanded  tl 
utmost  deliberation  and  caution. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  withoi 
opposition  on  the  l">th  of  June.  Thenecessil 
for  some  species  or  degree  of  reform  was  i] 
deed  so  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  coi 
tention  on  the  main  principle  of  the  measur 
Both  sides  of  the  house  accepted  what  tl 
facts  of  the  case  had  rendered  unavoidabl 
and  all  discussion  as  to  points  of  detail  wi 
properly  reserved  for  the  committee.  Th 
began  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  terminated  c 
the  17th  of  July.  The  first  disputed  poit 
had  reference  to  the  fixing  of  the  boundari 
of  those  boroughs  whose  limits  had  not  be< 
defined  by  the  act  passed  for  that  purpose 
connection  with  the  Reform  Bill.  It  wasargut 
by  the  opposition,  and  even  by  some  membe 
on  the  government  side  of  the  house,  that 
this  matter  of  the  boundaries  the  crown  w; 
invested  with  a  power  which  it  ought  not 
possess,  and  that  the  executive  was  chargf 
with  duties  which  belonged  to  the  legislatui 
An  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Dudlf 
Stuart  was,  however,  lost  by  a  majority  of  8 

This  was  followed  by  a  prolonged  discussic 
on  the  clause  which  affected  the  rights 
existing  freemen,  and  the  modes  of  acquirii 
the  freedom  of  the  corporation  in  future.  Tl 
object  of  the  clause  was  to  confine  the  suffraj 
to  occupancy  and  payment  of  rates  within  tl 
borough,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  rights  at 
titles  of  a  different  order  which  had  for  mar 
generations   been   recognized.      Sir   Willia: 
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peaking  on  behalf  of  the  vested  in 
i  ImuiIii  thus  imperilled,  observed  that 

us  were  t"  be  deprived  "f  the 

rivileges,   and    property    which   they 

Iliad   previously  had   reason    to   expect    the) 

joy,  and  this  would  result  in  a  de- 

■  i  franchise.   The 

of  the  bill  appeared  to  Sir  William 

i  have  been  ignorant  of  the  uature  of 

ted  in  corporations  on 

f    the    freemen.      In    Coventry,   he 

there  were  estates  left  on  trust  under 

very  freeman  was  entitled,  <>n  entering 

.  to  a  sum  of    £50,  which  he  might 

I  hold  for  nine  years,  and  i  <  i  I ;.  1 ly  freeman 

I  was  entitled  to  a  sum  of   £4.     There  was  also 
ved  grammar-school,  with  an  income 
.   £900  per  annum;  and  to  that  school 
leverv  freeman  might  send  his  son  free  of  ex- 
Other  advantages  of  the  like  nature 
imerated  by  the  able  advocate,  who 
■  showed    particular    tenderness    towards    the 
truing  t"  apprentices  under  the  terms 
I  of  certain  bequests.     These  arguments,  how- 
ever, did  not  touch  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure; for  it  may  have  been  true  that  occasional 
benefits  resulted  from  these  ancient  charities, 
and  yet  the  mode  of  their  administration  may 
have  been  open  to  grave  objections.     It  was 
evident  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
that  charitable  funds  were  in  many  instances 
misappropriated,  and  the  enjoyment  of  special 
privileges    by    particular    electors,    however 
highly  prized   by  those  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed,   or   however    excellent    they   may 
have  been  in  themselves,  could  not  be  per- 
mitted  to  stand   in  the  way  of  those  larger 
and  more  general  rights  which  properly  be- 
longed  to  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers.     One 
main  object  of  the  bill  was  to  restore  a  condi- 
tion  of  democratic  freedom  which  had  existed 
in  earlier  times,  but  had  been  set  aside  or  per- 
verted  by    the   despotic   inclinations  of   our 
Tudor  and   Stuart   kings.     It  is  remarkable 
how  huge  a  proportion  of  modern  political 
reforms  have  been  based  on  a  return  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  England— on  a  reversal 
of  that   policy  which   was  a  compa 
modern  innovation,  but  which  in  the  course 
of  time  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  verj 


essence  of   constitutionalism,      sir   William 

!•  illicit  argued  that  the  object  of  the  govern 

incut   was  tn  destroy  the  freemen;  their  real 

to  extend  the  privileges  of  freemen 

to   a    larger    number,    and    to    disallow    those 

special   qualifications  which    were    ba  ed    on 
exclusiveness,  and  had  resulted  in  corruption 
Asa  lawyer  Sir  William  Follett  seems  to  have 
been  mote  interested  in  the  retention  of  estal 
lished   oust s  than  in  the  enlargement  of 

popular  rights.  Holding  these  views,  he 
amendment,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  preserve  what  he  called  the  rights  of 
the  freemen,  without  interfering  with  the 
municipal  government  of  corporate  bi 

The  amendment  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  government.  Many  of  the  freemen  whose 
privileges  were  championed  by  Sir  William 
were  actually  men  neither  residing  in  the 
boroughs  for  which  they  had  a  vote,  nor  pos- 
sessing property  there,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
in  some  indirect  way  had  acquired  a  local 
standing.  The  attorney-general  characterized 
these  persons  as  being  in  many  instances  "  pool-, 
wretched,  degraded,  and  demoralized."  and  he 
contended  that  to  leave  power  in  their  hands 
would  be  to  perpetuate  corruption.  "These 
freemen,"  he  said,  "were  not  necessarily  resi- 
dent in  the  borough.  They  need  not  possess 
any  qualification  as  to  property;  they  need  not 
pay  rates,  and,  for  anything  that  existed  to 
the  contrary,  might  pass  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  jail,  and  then  come  out  and  give 
their  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament.''  The 
contention  of  the  government  was  just  and 
reasonable;  but  the  case  of  the  opposition  had 
a  certain  plausibility  which  affected  the  minds 
of  many.  Several  members  who  usually  voted 
with  the  ministry  declared  their  intention  of 
supporting  the  amendment  of  Sir  William 
Follett.  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  said  the  clause 
would  destroy,  in  a  short  time,  half  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  country.  In  Colchester  it 
would  reduce  the  electors  from  1250  to  500, 
and  in  some  boroughs  it  would  bring  then 
down  to  three  or  four  hundred.  Othe]  men 
bers  urged  similar  considerations,  and  in  par- 
ticular Sir  .Tames  Graham,  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  which  had  passed  the  Reform  I'.ill  of 
1.832,  contended  that  the  proposed  clause  was 
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hire  from  what  was  understood  to  lie 

oue  of  the  principles  of  that  mi     are, u  ly, 

on    bi  yond   their  lives  of  the 

!  of  freemen.     Be  thought,  however, 
it  would  simplify  the  question  if  the  amend- 

re  limited  to  the  right  -  i 
under  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  this 
Sir  William  Fullett  aci 

To  Lord  John  Russell  the  modification  of 
the  amendment  was  no  more  acceptable  than 
the  amendment  itself.  Many  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  freemen  in  question 
were  described  by  the  home  secretary  as  of  a 
nature  hurtful  to  the  general  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  Many  of  them  consisted  in  a  monopoly 
of  trades,  others  in  an  exemption  from  tolls  to 
which  the  main  body  of  citizens  were  liable. 
These  freemen,  in  fact,  belonged  to  no  cor- 
poration, and  existed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  charities  and  exercising  the  parlia- 
mentary franchise.  After  much  debate,  the 
committee  divided,  when  the  original  clause 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  44.  But  the 
question  was  again  raised  by  Mr.  Praed,  the 
member  for  Yarmouth,  who  proposed  another 
amendment  on  the  subject,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  argued  that 
the  proposed  change  involved  a  breach  of  faith 
towards  the  freemen  whose  prescriptive  rights 
were  confirmed  by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  late 
prime  minister  observed  that  they  were  not 
then  inquiring,  on  theoretical  and  speculative 
principles,  as  to  what  might  constitute  a  good 
right  of  voting;  they  were  dealing  with  a 
franchise  which  they  found  existing  by  long 
prescription,  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  "final 
measure  and  conclusive  settlement"  of  1832. 

It  is  curious  in  these  days  to  observe  how 
general  was  the  assumption  at  that  time  that 
the  Reform  Bill  of  Earl  Grey's  administration 
had  settled  the  question  of  the  franchise  for 
ever.  No  doubt  that  was  the  view  generally 
advanced  while  the  bill  was  passing  through 
parliament,  but  it  is  amazing  that  men  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  should  have  believed 
such  a  thing  possible.  A  measure  which,  how- 
ever excellent  some  of  its  features,  left  a  large 
part  of  the  people  disfranchised,  and  perpetu- 
ated many  of  the  abuses  of  a  political  condi- 
tion that  set  the  privileges  of  a  class  above 


the  national  good,  could  not  in  the  nature  oi 
be  permanent  while  population  was  in. 
.  while  knowledge  was  spreading, while 
the  forces  of  society  were  rapidly  shifting  from 
contracted  to  more  general  centres.  That  as 
important  alteration  affecting  the  franchjl 
should  have  been  proposed  three  yeai 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  doubtless 
unexpected,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  municipal  freemen  whose  privileges  were 
abolished  so  soon  after  they  had  been  con- 
firmed by  a  great  legislative  act,  should  have 
considered  that  they  were  being  dealt  with  in 
a  spirit  of  bad  faith.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  promises  of  1832  with  the  in- 
novations of  1835,  yet  the  latter  had  reason 
and  justice  on  their  side,  and  a  House  oi 
Commons  elected  by  a  reformed  constituency, 
and  pledged  to  the  extension  of  liberal  ideas, 
could  hardly  disregard  them.  Mr.  Praed's 
amendment  was  therefore  thrown  out,  thougb 
by  a  majority  of  not  more  than  28.  A  third 
amendment  was  equally  unsuccessful;  nor  was 
Sir  Robert  Peel  able  to  carry  an  amendment 
requiring  a  property  qualification  for  commor 
councilmen.  Here  again  the  government  was 
simply  returning  to  the  ancient  practice  oi 
England.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  resisting  Sil 
Robert  Peel's  proposal,  said  that  in  no  instance 
did  the  old  charters  contain  a  syllable  about 
pecuniary  qualifications  for  the  magistrates  oi 
boroughs.  "Fit  and  discreet"  persons  were 
to  be  elected,  but  the  electors  were  to  decide 
for  themselves  who  those  persons  should  be, 
In  the  city  of  London  no  property  qualification 
was  required  for  holding  municipal  offices,  oi 
for  being  a  member  of  the  common  council,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  see  why  any  difference  should 
be  allowed  to  exist  in  provincial  towns.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  amendment  was  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority of  63. 

Another  matter  which  encountered  great 
opposition  had  reference  to  the  periods  of 
election.  The  bill  provided  that  one-third  of 
the  councillors  should  go  out  of  office  every 
year :  Lord  Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby) 
proposed  that  this  should  take  place  only  every 
second  year.  He  considered  that  the  shorter 
term  would  lead  to  perpetual  vacillation  and 
caprice,  and  that  the  principle  of  permanency 
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Iministratiou  would  be  thus  entirely 
The  government,  however,  main- 
ir  proposition,  and  a  majoi 
1  the  amendment.    M  p.  i  [rote,  who, 
■  already  men  ae  of  t  ho 

nost  pronounced  of  the  small  band  of  philoao- 
licals  in  the  II'  us,  next 

-.  ird  with  the  suggestion  thai  power 
hi.uM  1"'  given  t"  the  town  councils  to  order 
hat  an  election  should  be  made  by  ballot 
■enevera  majority  of  that  hody  should  deem 
t   proper   and    <-  p   lient.      The   ballot   was 
"t  care  of  Mr.  <  rrote.     It  was  he 
vera!  years  was  the  principal  advo- 
■att-  in  parliament  for  conducting  all  elections 
in  the  principle  of  secret  voting,  and  on  the 
casion  he  probably  considered  that 
in  experiment  of  this  system  might  be  made 
smaller  and   less  important  than 
hat  which  would  be  involved  in  the  ■ 
I  the  House  of  Commons.    A  previ 
*rimeiit  in  the  same  direction  had  been  tried 
■G    J   hn  Cam  Hobhouse  in  his  Vestry  Act, 
>ut  that  gentleman  now  stated  that  no  one 
orish    in    London    had   adopted    the   ballot 
vhi'h  it   had   been  the  object  of  his  measure 
them  to  do  whenever  the}   | 
-lineiit  of  Mr.  Grote  was  ultimately 
vithdrawn,  and  the  extension  of  the  balloting 
is  deferred  for  a  considerable  period. 
A  further  division  took  place  on  that  clause 
■f  the  bill  which  declared  that  the  town-clerk 
■old  be  removabl  i  at  pleasure.      It  was  ar- 
force,  that  this  would 
have  the  effect  of  converting  a  legal  and  pro- 
fessional into  a  party  and  political  office.    The 
town-clerk  under  this  -;  stem  would  be  merely 
the  servant  of  the  party  which  for  the  time 
lieing    happened     to    be    dominant     in    the 
bough.     If   the   opposite   party  came   into 
power  the  town-clerk   would    be   compelled 
his    principles,  or  would   be  dis- 
missed.    Legal  appointments,  said  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  provision,  should  not  1  i 
it  the  m  trey  of  political  considerations.     The 
luty  of  the  town-clerk  being  to  answer  legal 
and   to   decide   authoritatively  all 
f  form,  the  appointment  should  be 
kept  clear  from   the   passionate   impulses  of 
fiction.     Such,  at   least,  wa!    the  view  enter- 


raJ  members  of  the  I 
Commons,  and    it   was  even  stated  that  in 
man}  boroughs  the  canvass  for  the  town-clerk 

ship  had  already  begun,  although  tl lectot 

wen  not  yet   in  existence  nor  the  councillors 

'  .     The  reprj  of  the  government  de- 

pon  the  somewhat  t asy  at  ump 

t  ion  that  the  town  councils  would  not  exercise 
which  the  bill  gave  them,  and  that, 
ould  require  I ; 

tni. E  persons  already  well  acquainted  with 

here  was  little  chance  of  the 
existing  town-clerl  removed,     dp  to 

that   time,  tided,  the  councils  had 

been  the  mere  puppets  of  the  town-clerks;  but 
by  the  proposed  change  the  council 

a  sufficient  control  over  those  who 
were    in    fact    their    servants.      The    original 

as  therefore  retained.  In  fact,  the 
lit  prevailed  on  every  poil 
as  the  House  of  Commons  was  concerned. 
The  bill  was  reported  on  the  17th  of  July, 
and  on  the  20th  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed  without  any  further  opposition.  The 
objectors  relied  upon  the  House  of  Lords  for 
introducing  considerable  modifications,  and  in 
that  hope  they  were  not  disappointed. 

The  opposition  iu  the   Upper  House  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  petitions  which  were 
sent  up  from  Coventry,  Doncaster,  Lancaster, 
Worcester,   Lincoln,   and  other  corporations, 
praying  to  be  heard  against  the  bill  by  coun- 
sel; and  from  Bristol  and   Liverpool,  praying 
to  be  heard  against  it  by  their  respective  re- 
corders.     The  representatives  of  tin        own 
complained  that  the  report  of  the  royal  com 
mission   had    contained    gross    and      > 
misrepresentations;  and  when,  on  the  28th  of 
second  reading  of  the  measure  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  i 
that  the  petitioners  should  be  heard  1  J  i  oun 
sel.    Lord  Melbourne  opposed  the  motion,  and 

bate  ensued.  I  HI  imately  the  premier 
expressed  his  willingness  to  allow  two  counsel 
to  be  heard  concerning  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  if  a  fair  and  reasonable  limit  were  placed  to 

eches,  and  if  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
object  was  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  measure. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  and  on  the  30th  of  July  the  hearing 
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of lose]  began.    This  was  continued  on  the 

two  following  days,  and  the  two  legal  gentle 
men  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  corporations- 
one  of  whom  was  Sir  Charles  Wetherell— 
maintained  thai  it  was  tyrannical,  and  con- 
trary i"  the  spirit  of  English  law,  to  inflict, 
without  legal  inquiry  and  conviction,  Buch  dis- 
abilities as  were  imposed  by  the  measure  of 
the  government.  They  attacked  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  as  being  based  u] evi- 
dence which  was  characterized  by  ignorance 
and  partiality,  and  they  charged  the  bill  with 
injustice  on  the  ground  that  it  did  away  with 
vested  rights,  many  of  which  had  existed  for 
centuries.  The  holders  of  those  rights  were, 
indeed,  to  receive  compensation,  but  only  such 
as  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  without  any 
appeal,  were  prepared  to  give.  The  corpora- 
tions, said  Sir  Charles  "Wetherell,  were  en- 
titled to  know  of  what  delinquency  they  had 
been  guilty — what  they  had  done  to  forfeit 
their  franchises  and  patrimonial  rights.  The 
preamble  of  the  bill  alleged  that  "abuse  and 
neglect"  had  existed;  but  if  this  statement 
was  not  true,  the  penalties  of  the  bill  ought 
not  to  be  inflicted.  Forfeiture  without  delin- 
quency was  tyranny,  and  the  corporations 
denied  that  they  had  committed  the  faults  of 
which  the  commissioners  adjudged  them 
to  be  guilty.  Sir  Charles,  according  to  his 
usual  temper,  imported  a  good  deal  of  passion 
into  what  should  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  cold  legal  argument,  and  spoke  of  "the  garru- 
lous trash  and  ribaldry,  the  gypsy  jargon"  of 
the  report.  He  accused  the  commissioners  of 
being  the  mere  instruments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  having  returned  reports  distin- 
guished by  untruthful  statements,  and  by  the 
most  glaring  and  indefensible  bias  towards 
the  political  party  of  their  masters. 

This  was  certainly  not  the  proper  spirit  in 
which  to  approach  a  question  of  fact  and  law. 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  was  guilty  of  the  very 
sin  with  which  he  taxed  the  commissioners. 
His  speech  was  an  outbreak  of  party  rage, 
provoked  by  the  prospect  of  a  new  accession 
of  popular  power,  such  as  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  party 
with  which  he  was  associated.  The  corpoia- 
tions  had  had  the  opportunity  of  presenting 


their  own  case  before  the  commissioners;  thfl 
had  had  their  advocates  in  the  lions.-  of  Cod 
mniis,  and  they  possessed  many  more  in  tin 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  therefore  asking  t>« 
much  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  reopei 
the  whole  question  of  fact  on  the  motion  9 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  UpnJ 
Chamber.  When  the  arguments  of  counse 
were  concluded  on  the  1st  of  August,  Lon 
Melbourne  gave  notice  that  he  would  oppos 
any  motion  for  allowing  evidence  to  be  ad 
duced  in  defence  of  the  corporations.  Obvi 
ouslv  the  intention  of  the  opposition  was  ti 
delay  the  progress  of  the  measure,  in  the  Imp 
that  in  this  way  it  might  escape  being  passet 
that  session.  The  government  not  unnatur 
ally  resisted  such  a  design,  and  on  the  3rd  o 
August  Lord  Melbourne  moved  that  thi 
house  should  go  into  committee  on  the  bill 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  then  moved  that  evi 
dence  should  be  taken  at  the  bar  of  the  hous 
in  support  of  the  allegations  contained  in  thi 
several  petitions.  After  a  prolonged  anc 
rather  heated  debate  the  house  determined 
by  a  majority  of  124  to  54,  to  hear  evidence 
The  government  was  thus  left  in  a  minorit; 
of  70  on  this  particular  question,  and  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  desire  of  the  majority,  evi 
dence  was  taken  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8tl 
of  August. 

Witnesses  were  examined  in  relation  t< 
about  thirty  boroughs.  They  were  of  coura 
witnesses  in  favour  of  the  corporations,  anc 
the  general  effect  of  their  statements  was  t< 
discredit,  as  false  and  dishonest,  much  of  th< 
testimony  given  before  the  commissioners 
It  was  alleged  that  there  had  also  been  mim 
erous  suppressions  of  facts  deposed  to  during 
the  inquiry — facts  which,  as  they  tended  tc 
invalidate  foregone  conclusions,  were  passed 
over  in  silence.  On  the  termination  of  thi 
evidence  of  these  witnesses  the  house  wenl 
into  committee  with  the  bill.  This  was  on  th< 
12th  of  August,  when  the  first  alteration  was 
proposed  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  moved  a 
clause  preserving  to  all  freemen,  to  every  per- 
son who  might  have  been  a  freeman  but  foi 
this  measure,  and  to  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren, or  the  husbands  of  their  daughters  ot 
widows,  the  same  rights  iu  the  property  of  the 
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borough  as  would  have  belonged  to  them  bj 
its  law  and  custom  if  the  act  had  - 

i  this  amendment  was 
in  perpetuate  what  the  authors  of  the  bill 
ustlv  considered  the  undue  privilege 
,;uu  persons.  Lord  Melbourne  accordingly 
imposed  the  amendment  a>  going  too  far.  He 
■jd  he  should  uot  be  disinclined  to  consider 
for  extending  the  period  during 
which  these  rights  should  be  preserved  beyond 
the  point  .ii  which  it  was  fixed  by  the  bill; 
hut  he  would  not  consent  to  preserve  in  per- 
Mtnity  rights  which  he  believed  to  be  pre- 
judicial both  to  the  freemen  themselves  and 

i.i  the  whole  community.      II pponents  of 

the  measure  spoke  of  thi   proposed  change  as 
oliation.      The  freemen  had  been  for 
es  in  possession  of  certain  property, 
of  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  deprive  them, 
ami  this  was  regarded  as  a  most  dangerous 
jfecedent.     But   it   was  contended  l>\    Lord 
m,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
ethers,  that  the  property  belonged  to  the  free- 
men  in   their   character  of  corporators,  and 
that,  if  that  function  might  be  the  subject  of 
regulation,  so  might  the  privileges 
which  attached   to  it.     These  rights,  it  was 
urged,  had  been  vested  in  a  particular  class  of 
-imply    because    those   persons   had 
been  made  the  depositaries  of  political  privi- 
s:  they  wore  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  to  be  enjoyed  until  the  political  privi- 
s   to   which    thej    were    annexed   should 
«.     These    arguments    were   irrefragable, 
but  they  failed  to  convince  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  for,  on  a  division,  minis- 
ters were  left  in  a  minority  of  93. 

1 1  Lyndhurst  then  moved  anotheramend- 

ment,  which  had  previously  been  rejected  in 
the  Souse  of  Commons.  This  was  designed 
to  preserve  to  the  freemen  their  parliamentary 
as  secured  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
Lord  Melbourne  expressed  great  dislike  to 
l lie  proposi  hi,  but,  perceiving  that, 

there  was  no  hope  of  success,  he  did  not  call 
for  a  division,. i  iel  the  amendment  w;cs  adopted. 
On  the  1  Itii  of  August  Lord  Lyndhurst  pro- 
posed an  amendment  requil  ing  a  certain  quali 
Station  in  the  town-councillors.  lie  con- 
■  eived  that  the  best  mode  of  fixing  the  quali- 


i  cat  i  'ii     a    mode  applicable  to  all    plao 
would  be  to  take  the  council  from  the  Inchest 
ratepayers  in  each  borough,     A  determined 

Mppl.sll  ''il    li\    the   gnviTiiiucirl     to 

the  proposed  change,  Qualifications,  where 
they  existed,  bad  never  been  found  to  give 
anj  security  .  where  they  did  not  exist,  as  in 
the  parliamentary  representation  of  Scotland, 
then  absence  bad  not  led  to  the  selection  of 
improper  or  disreputable  persons.  Lord  Mel- 
averred  that  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  ultimate  suc- 

ce     "i  the  bill, bui  it  was nevertheli    ici id 

by  120  votes  to  39,  At  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings  the  further  qualification  was 
added  of  the  possession  of  £1000  in  real  or 
personal  estate,  in  towns  divided  into  four  or 
more  wards,  and  of  £500  in  towns  divided 

into  fewer  than  four  wards,  or  forming  only 
one  ward. 

The  next  alteration  in  the  bill  was  one  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  town-council  namely,  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  body — should  bold  office  for  life.  The 
ostensible  object  of  this  amendment  was  to 
prevent  fluctuation  and  caprice  in  the  charac- 
ter and  composition  of  the  town-councils;  the 
real  object  was  undoubtedly  to  create  a  species 
of  oligarchy  in  all  boroughs  affected  by  tin- 
act,  and  in  this  way  to  place  a  drag  upon  the 
democratical  influences  which  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  He  '  mi  io  call  into  existence. 
It  was  indeed  admitted  by  some  friends  of  the 
bill  that  the  proposals  of  the  government 
would  be  fatal  to  the  principle  of  aristocracy, 
and  this  was  a  consideration  which  nece 

earned  with  it  great  weight  in  an  assembly  of 
territorial  and  hereditary  legislators.  The 
amendment  was  accordingly  sanctioned  by  126 
t.i  39  voter-,  lea\  ing  ministers  in  a  minority  of 
87.  Other  amendments  were  carried,  con- 
firming their  existing  jurisdiction  to  those  per- 
sons who  were  justices  of  the  peace  und  I 
borough  charters;  giving  to  the  revising  bar- 
risters the  power  of  dividing  boroughs  Into 
wards,  and  fixing  the  number  of  councillor! 
which  each  ward  should  return;  restoring  to 
the  county  magistrates  the  function  of  grant- 
ing licenses,  which  bad  been  abolished  in  the 

lined    draft    of    the    bill;    limiting    to   those 
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members  who  might  belong  to  the  Church  of 

ige  of  the 
town  council  -;  and  effecting  some  otl 

tions  of  less  ini| a         I  I"   e  m  itters  were 

agi  ■:  I  towi  hout  any  division ;  but  a  struggle 
took  place  over  an  amendment  previously  re- 
j,  ,i  id  by  1        Cou      of  (  'ommons,  which  de- 
b  i  the  town  clerks  i  bould  hold  their 
oi  d  behaviour.     This  was  car- 
ried in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  104  to  :'.(>. 
iriginally  proposed  by  ministers,  and 
I  by  the  <  !ommons,  that  the  king  in 
council  should  determine   the  boundaries  of 
:  ;h  territory  to  lie  governed  by  the 
new  councils,  but  the  peers  decided  that  this 
power  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  bill  thus  modified  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  2Sth  of  August,  and 
the  amendments  were  brought  before  the 
Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  31st 
of  the  same  month.  The  home  secretary  re- 
ferred in  terms  of  grave  rebuke  to  the  dis- 
paraging tone  adopted  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
with  reference  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
strongly  condemned  the  fierce  invectives  of 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  when  pleading  at  the 
bar  on  behalf  of  the  corporations.  Neverthe- 
less, the  question  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  decide  was  whether  the  bill,  even  as  altered 
by  the  Lords,  might  not  be  moulded  into  an 
efficient  instrument  of  good  municipal  govi  rn- 
ment.  It  had  at  one  time  seemed  not  impro- 
bable that  ministers  would  give  up  the  bill 
altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
effected  by  the  peers;  but  upon  reconsidera- 
tion they  had  determined  that  this  would  be  an 
objectionable  course,  and  they  accordingly  set 
themselves  to  discover  some  middle  path,  by 
which  the  views  of  the  two  houses  might  be 
reconciled,  though  of  course  not  without  a  de- 
gree of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  both.  The 
home  secretary  exhibited  much  self-control  and 
adroitness  in  the  management  of  this  difficult 
business,  and  eventually  a  series  of  compro- 
mises was  adopted.  A  qualification  for  town- 
councillors  -was  agreed  to,  but  it  was  to  consist 
not  in  the  fact  of  the  candidate  being  neces- 
sarily one  of  the  highest  ratepayers  of  the 
borough,  as  determined  by  the  Lord 


in  po  ion  of  a  cei  tain  amount  i  ..;  I 
pei  onal  estate.  The  aldi  rm<  a  created  by  ■ 
:  Lord  i  were  to  be  i  lected  for  si 
years  instead  of  for  life,  and  the  exclusi* 
eligibility  of  • 
sisted  on. 
.Much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  dealj 

with  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  I 
the  town-councillors.  Lord  John  Russell  d< 
sired  to  reject  the  amendment  of  the  Lord; 
by  \s  bich  that  patronage  was  to  be  confined  t 
members  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  h 
proposed  that  the  Commons  should  return  t 
the  original  provision  of  the  bill,  leaving  th 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  all  alike.  Si 
Robert  Peel,  who,  as  the  Conservative  leadei 
showed  a  good  deal  of  conciliation,  was  nevei 
theless  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Lordi 
amendment,  which  it  was  contended  ha 
been  based  on  principles  of  equity  and  ream 
The  home  secretary  himself  admitted  that  i 
the  abstract  Nonconformists  were  not  thefittes 
persons  to  present  to  vacant  benefices  in  th 
Establishment  from  which  they  dissented  ;  y« 
he  supported  the  original  proposition  with 
determination  which  was  declared  to  proeee 
more  from  party  feeling  than  from  a  sense  i 
justice.  Ultimately  Mr.  Spring  Rice  propose 
to  insert  a  clause  directing  the  ecclesiastical  ps 
tronage  belonging  to  boroughs  to  be  sold,  an] 
the  price  to  be  invested  for  the  public  good  of  th 
boroughs;  which  suggestion  was  accepted.  Th 
Commons  did  not  attempt  to  restore  the  clans 
which  gave  to  the  town-councils  the  powe 
of  granting  licenses.  Some  of  the  amendment! 
however,  were  thrown  out,  while  others  wer 
accepted ;  and  the  disagreements  between  th 
two  branches  of  the  legislature  were  finall; 
arranged  in  a  series  of  conferences  betweei 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  am 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords 
On  points  which  they  considered  of  compara 
tively  slight  importance  the  peers  gave  way 
They  retained,  how  ever,  their  original  amen 
ments,  providing  that  justices  should  be  namet 
directly  by  the  crown  and  not  selected  fron 
lists  sent  up  by  the  town-councils ;  anil  that  tin 
division  into  wards  should  begin  with  borough: 
containing  a  population  of  6000  instead  I 
91  00.     On  the  7th  of  September,  three  day 
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>re  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  Lord 
U  recommended  that,  for  tl 
■  1  xs  the  bill,  though  depi 
■li  of  ita  original  excellence,  was  still  an 
stive  measure,  the  house  should  agree  o> 
it  .is  it  then  stood,  reserving  the  right  of  in- 
troducing whatever  improvement  in  the  work- 
In  might  afterwards  appear  to  be  w 
The  Commons  thereupon  agreed  to  the  bill  as 
it  had  been  once  more  returned  to  i: 
the  Lords,  and  it  received  the  royal 

the  9th  of  September.  L835. 

The  disagreement  between  the  tw 
had  at  one  time  threatened  to  attain  the  pro- 
portions of  a  very  serious  collision.  Excited 
meetings  were  held  in  various  pa: 
country,  at  which  the  action  of  the  ! 
Lords  was  severely  ci  rodemned,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  was  required  to  reject 
the  amendments  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  body  of  hereditary  legislators.  This  feeling 
found  an  echo  withiu  the  Lower  House  itself. 
The  Liberal  party  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  v.  as 
divided  into  tw.  i  sections:  one  which  still  clung 
to  the  old  appellation  of  'Whigs,  and  which 
inswered  to  the  present  "Mo- 
Liberals;  another  known  then,  as  now, 
by  the  name  of  Radicals.  The  latte 
condemned  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  no  measured  language.  These  views  found  an 
eloquent  mouthpiece  in  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  mem- 
for  Bath  :  the  same  Mr.  Roebuck  who  in 
later  days  sat  for  Sheffield,  and  who  towards 
the  close  of  his  long  career  exhibited  something 
more  than  a  tendency  towards  a  peculiarly 
qualified  Conservatism.  In  speaking  on  the 
Lords'  amendments  to  the  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  heasked  why  the  real  representatives  of  the 
people  should  bear  the  insults  of  so  weak  a  body 
as  the  Hon  se  i  f  Lords,  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  crush  that  institution.  The  upper 
chamber,  he  said,  hail  thrown  out  all  the  im- 
portant measures  which  the  representatives  of 
the  people  had  passed :  how  much  longer 
would  they  be  required  to  go  on  with  concea- 
ls !  The  House  of  Commons  had  reformed 
itself;  but,  aske.l  Mr.  Roebuck,  was  there  no 
other  body  that  require  the  knife? 

He  confessed  himself  an  advocate  for  extreme 
democracy,  and  belie  \ 


lirought     mat  Iris    to    an    understanding    the 
I  the  Lords  was  simply 

t"  maintain  the  supremacy  of  irresponsible 

power, and  that  was  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  interests  of  the  people.  "Why,"  demanded 
the  member  for  Bath,  "should  such  a  body. 
with  circumstances,  interests,  and  feelings  en- 
tirely opposed  to  popular  desires,  any  longer 
have  tla-  powei  of  controlling  the  decisions  of 
that  house  1     It  was  childish  and  imbecile  to 

aciliation  and  concession  in  such  a 

on  ■  of  those  who  felt  it  neces- 

ple  upon  this  si 

something   approaching  a    revolution."     This 

ii   than  of 

-hip;    but   the    belligerent  spirit   of 

ick  on  the  one  side  was  met  with 
an  equally  warlike  tendency  on  the  other. 
Some  of  the  Conservatives  maintained  that 
the  amendmentsof  the  Lords  should  be  enforced 
in  all  their  integrity;  and  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  the  House  of  Lords  the  more  ex- 
treme members  of  the  Tory  party  had  adopted 
a  tone  towards  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  people  which  was  certainly  deserving  of 
the  severest  censure.  Old  Lord  Eldon,  then 
within  three  years  of  his  death,  exhibited 
bitter  hostility  towards  the  measure — not  in- 
deed in  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  for  his  in- 
firmities prevented  him  from  going  t! 
in  private  conversations  with  influential  per- 
sons. The  lord-chancellor  of  earlier  days  had 
always  been  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters 
of  unbending  Toryism  ever  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  adhered  to  his  political  predi- 
lections to  the  last.  Fortunately,  however. 
extreme  views  evaporated  in  a  good  deal 
of  excited  speech-making,  and  the  more  prac- 
tical members  of  the  two  parti, 
we  have  seen,  upon  a  compromise  which  ruay 
atisiied  neither,  but  which  at  any  rate 
conferred  upon  i], 

small    value,    amending   some   of   the   worst 

former  condition  of   English 

boroughs,  and  opening  the  door  to  any  further 

alterations  which  might  be  found  necessary 

,'iessof  time, and  which  have  in  fact 
been  introduced  by  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  of  1859,  and  some  others. 

A    distinguished    writer   on   constitutional 
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history  has  remarked  that   by  these  reforms 
local  self-government  has  been  effectually  re- 
stored. "Elected  rulers,"  he  observes,  "have 
since  generally  secured  il»-  confidence  of  their 
constituents;  municipal  office  has  become  an 
object   of    honourable    ambition    to    public- 
ipirited  townsmen;  and  local  administration, 
if  not  free   from  abuses,  has  been  exercised 
under  responsibility  and  popular  control;  and, 
further,  the  enjoyment  of  municipal  franchises 
has  encouraged  and  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  poli- 
i  teal  freedom  in  the  inhabitants  of  towns.   One 
ancient  institution  alone  was  omitted   from 
this  general  measure  of  reform, — the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  London.     It  was  a  muni- 
cipal principality  of  great  antiquity,  of  wide 
jurisdiction,  of  ample  property  and  revenues, 
and  of  composite  organization.    Distinguished 
for  its  public  spirit,  its  independent  influence 
had  often  been  the  bulwark  of  popular  rights. 
Its  magistrates  had  braved  the  resentment  of 
kings  and  parliaments ;  its  citizens  had  been 
foremost  in  the  cause  of  civil  and   religious 
liberty.     Its  traditions  were  associated  with 
the  history  and  glories  of  England.     Its  civic 
potentates     had    entertained    with    princely 
splendour    kings,    conquerors,    ambassadors, 
and  statesmen.     Its  wealth  and  stateliuess,  its 
noble  old  Guildhall   and  antique   pageantry, 
were  famous  throughout  Europe.     It  united, 
like  an  ancient  monarchy,  the  memories  of  a 
past  age  with  the  pride  and  power  i  if  a  living 
institution.      Such  a  corporation  as  this  could 
not  be  lightly   touched."     The  legislators  of 
1835  and  of  subsequent  years  have  in  truth 
been  afraid  to  attack  the  government  of  the 
city  of   London.      Reforms   have  frequently 
been  considered,   but  nothing  has  yet  been 
effected,  and  yet  the  question   is  one  which 
often  appears  to  be  rising  in  the  near  future. 
That   it  must   some  day  be  taken  in  hand, 
nobody  doubts;  but  few  have  the  courage  to 
approach  a  problem  bristling  with  difficulties 
at  every  point,  and   involving,  to  him   who 
shall  handle  it,  an  enormous  amount  of  labour. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  ten  years  younger  than 
he  is  it  might   not   improbably  happen  that 
this  would  be  one  of  the  measures  associated 
with  his  name.     His  power  of  dealing  with 
complicated  questions,  depending  on  an  im- 


mense  array  of  facts  and  figures,  has  raid 
been  equalled,  and  it  is  an  ability  of  thi 
nature  which  will  be  especially  required  whe: 
the  reform  of  the  City  corporation  is  brougj 
forward  in  parliament. 

The  Anatomy  Act  of  lti'A-2  was  not  a  Whi 
measure  or  a  Tory  measure,  but  it  was  a  ver 
useful  one;  and  the  act  itself,  with  the  stor 
of  which  it  was  the  sequel,  deserves  a  word  o 
notice.  Speaking  in  its  favour,  Mr.  Macaula; 
ridiculed  with  great  success  the  argument  0 
its  opponents  —  for,  strange  to  say,  it  hai 
opponents — that  it  was  a  measure  conceive! 
in  favour  of  the  rich  rather  than  the  poor.  I 
was,  he  insisted  (and  the  contention  was  obvi 
ously  true),  the  poor  who  Buffered  most  fron 
lack  of  good  surgery.  The  rich  were  alway 
sure  to  get  the  best  that  could  be  had,  ant 
one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  that  surgi 
cal  science  had  had  to  put  up  with  was  tin 
want  of  "  subjects  "  for  dissection. 

The  word  "  burk  "  or  "  burke  "  yet  remain 
for  us,  and  though  a  slang  word,  it  is  foun< 
in  Dictionaries  and  is  in  creditable  use  botl 
by  writers  and  speakers.  But  what  the  wore 
"  burking"  stood  for  at  the  time  when  Mac 
aulay  had  to  defend  the  Anatomy  Bill  in  tin 
House  of  Commons  has  almost  faded  fron 
popular  memory  and  passed  into  the  catalogue 
of  historical  curiosities.  Until  the  Anatomy  Bil 
had  become  law  many  timid  people  were  afraid 
to  go  out  alone  after  dark  lest  they  should  be 
"  burked,"  and  actual  burkings  did  take  place 
long  after  Burke  was  hanged.  The  demand 
for  "subjects"  in  the  anatomy  schools  was  so 
great,  and  the  prices  paid  so  high,  that  there 
was  something  like  a  premium  upon  murder. 
Murders  did  accordingly  occur,  two  wretches 
named  Bishop  and  Williams  following  in 
England  in  the  steps  of  Burke  and  Hare  in 
Scotland.  Burke  is  said  to  have  "  burked  "  at 
least  sixteen  -subjects."  The  process  was  to 
smother  the  victim ;  and  this  ruffian  told  the 
world  that  the  idea  had  first  struck  him  on 
reading  or  hearing  read  the  murder  of  Ben- 
hadad  of  Syria  (2  Kings  xviii.  15)  by  the 
placing  of  a  wet  cloth  over  his  mouth  and 
nose.  Sometimes  a  pitch  -  plaster  seems  to 
have  been  employed.     At  all  events  "  burk- 
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was  a  terror ;  and  after  the  run 
■  lt.ili.in  I'l'.v  by  Bishop  and  \\  illiams," 
■ondon,  there  »;h  a  general  panic  on  the 
e  i.   Thai  the  passing  of  such  a  bill  should 
:  with  the  slightest  opp  indeed 

i  incredible,  when  we  onlj  glance  at  the 

nd  know   that  those  w 1 pposed 

ere  well  aware  that   it  recited  no  more 

the  plain   truth,     ••  Whereas,"  the  act 

a,  "  a  know  ledge  of  the  causes  and  nat  tu  e 

mdrj  diseases  whi  :h  affect  the  body,  ind 

methods  of  treating  and  i  uring 

diseases,  and  of  healing  and  repairing 

rs   wounds   and    injuries    to    which    the 

an  frame  is  liable,  cannot  be  acquired 

out  the  aid  of  anatomical  examination; 

the  legal  supply  of  human  bodies 

itomical  examination  is  insufficient 

to  provide  the  means  of  such  knowledge; 
13,  in  order  fully  to  supply  human 
es  for  such  purposes,  divers  great  and 
rous  crimes  have  been  committed,  and, 
y.  murder,  for  the  single  object  of  selling 
Bch  purposes  the  bodies  of  the  perso^Jso 
Hid  whereas,  therefore,  it  is  highly 

III  hi  to  give  protection,  under  certain 
.  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
omy,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be, 
great  and  grievous  crimes  and  murder  as 
asaid,  be  it  enacted,"  and  so  forth.  The 
clause  which  it  is  necessary  to  quote  in 
anation  of  the  defective  state  of  the  law 
iously  to  the  passing  of  the  act  is  the 
Dth.     By  the  seventh  clause  it  is  enacted 

"  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  executor  or 
r  party  having  lawful  possession  of  the 
•  of  any  deceased  person,  and  not  being 
indertaker  or  other  party  intrusted  with 
body,  for  the  purpose  only  of  interment, 
omit  the  body  of  such  deceased  person  to 
itomical  examination,  unless,  to  the 
pledge  of  such  executor  or  other  party, 

person  shall  have  expressed  his  desire, 
9T  in  writing,  at  any  time  during  his  life, 
erbally,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
leases,  during  the  illness  whereof  he  died, 
his  body,  after  death,  might  not  uni 

examination;   or   unless   the   surviving 

and  oi  wife,  or  any  known  relative  of  the 

i  son,  shall  require  the  body  to  be 


cred  n  ithout  aucb  examination.''   No  dead 

bodj  is  to  be  removed  for  anatomical  exami- 
nation until  forty-eight  hours  aftei  death;  and 
a  medical  cei  i  Ificate  of  the  cause  of  di 
accompany  n  in  ever]  case.  The  demands  of 
the  medical  profession  for  subjects  are  largi  . 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of  abso 
lutely  t'i  ii  adli  pel  on  dj  ing  in  hospitals 
dead  bodies  are  made 
available  under  this  act,  are  sufficient  for  the 
pin  posi    ol    cieno 

Among  the  most  successful  and  important 
measures  winch  were  passed  without  violent 
opposition  should  also  be  mentioned  the  series 
of  bills  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  in 
the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1837,  for  the 
further  amelioration  of  the  Criminal  Code.  By 
these  humane  enactments  the  number  of  crimes 
punishable  by  death  was  reduced  to  seven,  and 
a  longer  interval  was  to  elapse  between  tin- 
sentence  and  the  execution  of  a  criminal— the 
sheriff  having  been  previously  under  an  obli- 
gation to  carry  out  the  capital  sentence  within 
three  days.  It  can  scarcely  be  believed  bj  the 
reader  not  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  up  to 
this  time  no  prisoner  tried  for  felony  was  per- 
mitted to  be  defended  by  counsel,  although  in 
some  of  the  colonies  persons  accused  of  similar 
crimes  were  allowed  legal  aid.  A  bill  was  passed 
to  remedy  this  glaring  injustice ;  and  it  the 
more  readily  found  assent  in  theHouseof  Lords 
because  of  the  support  which  it  obtained  from 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  candidly  admitted  that 
he  had  entirely  changed  his  opinions,  and, 
from  having  once  been  an  opponent  of  a 
similar  proposal,  was  now  its  earnest  advocat  . 

Among  the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters, 
those  attending  on  the  state  of  the  Marriage 
Laws  were  perhaps  as  keenly  felt  as  those 
relating  to  church-rates.  The  pocket  of  a 
man  is  a  tender  organ,  but  so  is  a  woman's 
heart;   and    it  was  the  women  who.  when  the 

hardship  was  felt  at  all,  got  the  worst  of  the 
effects  of  the  marriage  law  as  it.  stood.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  go  fully  into  the 
history  of  that  law,  though  it  would  be  very 
interesting,  and  is  almost  necessary  for  the 
full  understanding  of  the  subject.    The  Vicar 
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,,/■  1 1 •,, /■,_■/;, ■/,/  gives  us  some  light  upon  the 
,,nit  ,,  and  thai  is  a  Btory  which  everybody 
knows,  in  fad  the  marriage  law  of  England, 
previously  to  '  Lord  Hardwicke's 

Art  in  1797,  was  not  30  unlike  that  of  Scot- 
land       mi  ;h1  1"-  sup]       d 

The  Quakers,  opposed  to  "steeple-houses" 
and  "  priests,"  and  all  forms  of  state  religion, 
had  made  a  bold  stand  in  behalf  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  contract. 
Nobody  doubted  their  sincerity  or  their 
general  honesty,  whatever  was  thought  of 
tlnii  rejection  of  "ceremonies,"  and  their 
honor  of  "steeple-houses.''  Cromwell,  it  is 
well  known,  was  in  favour  of  a  much  wider 
scheme  of  religious  "  toleration "  than  any 
one  except  perhaps  his  secretary  Milton,  who 
ended  his  days  as  a  Quietist,  and  the  great 
churchman  Jeremy  Taylor,  had  yet  conceived 
or  made  public  in  any  such  way  as  earned 
authority  with  it.  But  it  was  left  for  an 
English  judge  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
(Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Chief-justice  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  under  Cromwell),  to 
lay  down  formally  the  principle  that  what  the 
English  law  really  looked  to  was  the  same  as 
the  Scotch  law  looked  to — namely,  the  sincere 
intention  of  the  parties.  The  story  is  given 
so  quaintly  by  Bishop  Burnet  that  it  is  worth 
quoting: — "He  was  a  true  son  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  moderate  towards  Dissenters, 
and  just  even  to  those  from  -whom  he  differed 
most,  which  appeared  signally  in  the  care  he 
took  of  preserving  the  Quakers  from  that  mis- 
chief that  was  like  to  fall  on  them  by  declar- 
ing their  marriages  void,  and  so  bastarding 
their  children ;  but  he  considered  marriage 
and  succession  as  a  right  of  nature  from  which 
none  should  be  barred,  what  mistake  soever 
they  might  be  under  in  the  points  of  revealed 
religion.  And  therefore  in  a  trial  that  was 
before  him,  when  a  Quaker  was  sued  for  some 
debts  owing  by  his  wife  before  he  married 
her,  and  the  Quaker's  counsel  pretended  that 
it  was  no  marriage  that  had  passed  between 
them,  since  it  was  not  solemnized  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
declared  that  he  was  not  willing  on  his  own 
opinion  to  make  children  bastards,  and  gave 
directions  to  the  jury  to  find  it  special.     It 


was  a  reflection  on  the  whole  party  that  one 
of  them,  to  avoid  an  inconvenience  he  had 

fallen   in,  thought  to   have   preserved   hiinsell 

by  a  defence,  that  if  ii  had  been  allowed  a 

law   must  have   made   their   whole 

tards  and  incapable  of  ucw  ision;  and  for  al 
their  pretended  friendship  to  one  another,  i 
this  judge  had  not  been  more  their  fried 
than  one  of  those  they  so  called,  their  pos 
ferity  had  been  little  beholding  them.  Bu 
he  governed  himself  indeed  by  the  law  of  tin 
gospel,  of  doing  to  others  what  he  would  hav 
others  do  to  him  ;  and,  therefore,  because  h 
would  have  thought  it  a  hardship,  not  with 
out  cruelty,  if  amongst  Papists  all  marriage 
were  nulled  which  had  not  been  made  witl 
all  the  ceremonies  in  the  Boman  ritual,  so  h« 
applying  this  to  the  case  of  the  sei 
thought  all  marriages  made  according  to  th 
several  persuasions  of  men  ought  to  have  thei 
effects  in  law." 

This  act  of  good  sense  and  plain  justice  o: 
the  part  of  Hale  may  be  set  off  against  hi 
superstitious  folly  or  worse  in  the  matter  c 
witches.  Indeed,  it  was  a  very  long  wu 
before  any  one  could  bring  himself  to  tak 
the  same  view  of  the  iiiaiii,i'i«'  question  ,1 
Hide  did.  One  of  the  most  conspicuou 
failures  of  the  Whigs  related  to  this  topi: 
and  melancholy  was  the  mistake  made  h 
Lord  John  Russell.  Lord  Althorp  had  blui 
dered  on  the  church-rate  question, — propositi 
simply  to  alter  the  mode  of  collection  in  favoi 
of  Nonconformists,  while  maintaining  that  tl 
Church  of  England  had  a  right  to  the  tithe 
Of  this  scheme  the  Dissenters  abominated  tl 
principle,  while  the  landowners  and  theclerg 
opposed  the  details,  so  it  fell  through.  Lor 
John  Russell  made  as  gross  a  muddle  of  h 
marriage  bill,  under  which  he  proposed  thi 
if  the  banns  were  published  in  the  pan 
church,  marriages  in  Dissenting  places  i 
worship  should  be  made  legal.  But  apai 
from  their  principles,  the  ordinary  Noncoi 
formists  had  by  this  time  got  to  reniembi 
habitually  what  the  Quakers  had  gained  t 
standing  out  for  it,  and  they  threw  cold  wate 
the  very  coldest,  upon  Lord  John's  bill.  It 
not  generally  known  that  one  of  the  acute! 
and  most  pungent  writers  on  the  side  of  tl 
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\:.'V.     of     this    question     was    the 

nntle  humorist  I 

intimacies  and  "proclivities"  had  in 

woke  up  his  in iii >I  upon  this  im] 

'.fit   Peel,  during  h 
.>tKcf  in  1835,  had  brought  forward  another 
bill,  which,  though  it  was  too  imperl 

iter  than  t! 
that  had  been  proposed  by  the  Wl. 
mvious  year,  and  ma;  have  sug- 

ime   of   tin'   provisions   which  were 
nclusively   adopted    in   the  year    foil 

i   the  usual 
>vay,  it    people  chose  to  have  the  ceremony 

jrere  to  attend  before  an  the  hun- 

ired   in  which  they  resided,  at    least   seven 
ir  marriage,  and  make  oath 
hat  they  were  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or,  if 
uder  that  age,  that  they  had  obtained  the 
•oiis.ut  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  and 
new  of  no  lawful  impediment  to  their  union, 
i  this  affirmation  was  to  be  forwarded 
.yman  of  the  parish,  who  for  a  fee 
f  rive  shillings  was  to  enter  it  in  the  parish 
•egister,  and  the  contracting  parties  were  after- 
be  at  liberty  to  celebrate  their  mar- 
ine by  auy  religious  ceremony  which  suited 
ions.   This  bill  was.  howevei  - 
s  feeble  expedient  than  those  that  had 
weceded  it.     The  whole  question  of  registra- 
■ion  was  now  before  the  public,  and  as  the 
Illy  legal   registers  of  deaths  and  marriages 
■  kept  in  the  churches,  while  there 
as  no  registry  of  births  at  all,  but  only  of 
.  not  only  were  a  large  class  of  the 
ommuuity  left  out  of  the  record,  but  such 
egistration    as    had    been    effected    in    the 
hurches  in  bygone  years  had  been  found  to 
«  so  scandalously  imperfect  and   inaccurate 
hat  in  many  instances  serious  difficulties  were 
ncouutered  in  endeav.  ive  a  title 

lion  to  important  properties.  The 
of  the  parchment  registry  books  had 
mutinies  been  taken  out  by  the  parish  clerks 
r  even  by  the  clergy,  to  be  used  for  various 
omestic  purposes,  such  as  the  lining  'if  a  pin- 
ushiou,  the  foundation  of  a  kettl 
ae  preservation  of  artificial  flies  for  fishing, 


or  the  mending  of  the  back  of  a  boo  I 

h  id  been  known  of  permit  I 

even  of  mutilating  them  at  I  hi  requi 

'  or  mi imate  fi tend  who  wanted  a 

particular  autograph,  ough,  at 

pi  d  to  the  moat  correct  of  the 

registers  \  be  Fn  ach  Pro 

who  bad  settled  iii  England, 

and  still  attended  the  places  of  worship  pro 

i  mmimiiy.    The  English  Dis- 

.  1  Nonconfoi  i  rere,  to  say 

b    I        of  it,  entirely  aegl        !     ccept  they 

ents  of  their  own,  or 

ited   their  pi  inciples  by  some 

trformity,  to  which  they  not  unfre- 
'  tnitted  with  ill-concealed  resent- 
nieut.  That  a  great  deal  of  inaccuracy,  omis- 
sion, and  carelessness  still  existed  in  the 
entries  in  the  registry  books  was  undoubted, 
and  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  disabilities 

i  crs  were  but  little  relieved.  It  had 
therefore  become  necessary  that  some  general 
and  uniform  system  should  be  established  by 
which  registration  should  not  only  he  complete, 
but  should  be  effected  by  a  public  officer 
through  his  subordinates,  and  that  copies  of 
the  registers  should  be  preserved  for  refer- 
ence at  a  central  office.  Two  bills,  one  of 
which  provided  a  general  system  of  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths,  and  the  other  of 
marriages,  effected  a  change  by  which  those 
who  chose  to  celebrate  funerals,  baptisms,  or 
weddings  in  the  churches  could  still  do  so — 
while  Dissenters  were  relieved  from  the  vex- 

ider  which  they  bad  so  long  com- 
plained. But  the  secular  advantages  of  the 
measure  were  soon  seen  to  be  far  greater  than 
bad  been  supposed,  since  to  the  registrar-gen- 
eral and  his  officers  was  confided  the  impor- 
tant duty  of  collecting  and  recording  an  enoi 
nious  number  of  facts  and  data  which  have 
been  of    i]  'hie  in  estimating  and 

ress  of  society,  and   in 

;    the  adoption  of  the  readiest  and 
i  i  he  public 

d  removing  many  of  the  causes  of 
misery  and  There  was   no  serious 

i  to  these  bills,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Duke  of 
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Wellington  in  the  Lords,  gave  them  such 
hearty  support  that  Loth  the  government  and 
the  opposition  may  be  credited  with  their 
adoption. 

Though  the  Registration  Bills  had  removed 
the  religious  disabilities  of  Dissenters,  so  far 
as  the  recognition  of  their  claim  to  celebrate 
baptismal,  marriage,  or   funeral  ceremonies, 

,, ling   to  their  own  consciences,  without 

thereby  forfeiting  the  right  to  have  the  events 
placed  on  the  public  record — they  were  still 
compelled  tu  pay  the  rates  for  the  mainten 
ance  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established.  Little  difficulty  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  passing  a  bill  for  the  commutation 
of  tithes  in  England;  but  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  opposition 
were  as  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  church-rates  here,  as  they  were  to  the  re- 
mission of  the  tithe  in  Ireland. 

The  ecclesiastical  commission  which  had 
been  appointed  under  the  ministry  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  set  itself  to  reform  glaring 
abuses,  and  the  successors  of  those  who  first 
occupied  a  place  at  its  deliberations  were 
diligent  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  in- 
comes of  the  bishops  and  deans,  to  suppress 
many  sinecures,  and  to  provide  for  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  canons  and  minor  canons. 
The  amendment  of  many  equally  glaring  in- 
equalities among  the  clergy  below  these  ec- 
clesiastical ranks,  was  rendered  almost  hope- 
less because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  lay 
patronage,  and  the  private  right  to  sell  and 
transfer  livings — so  the  commissioners  could 
only  deal  with  benefices  in  public  patronage; 
but  as  these  were  mostly  in  the  more  popu- 
lous and  increasing  districts,  much  was  ex- 
pected even  from  the  partial  operation  of  the 
scheme.  The  whole  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  were  not  suffered  to  pass  the 
legislature,  however.  The  Bishops'  Bill  was 
the  only  one  which  could  be  accomplished  in 
that  session,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Radical  and  Dissenting  members  on  the  min- 
isterial side  of  the  house,  who  were  urging  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  church-rates 
before  the  passing  of  any  further  measures, 
which  would  serve  to  establish  the  Church  in 


m     i-    i     ion    and  its  demands  by  the  vol 

.i<  i  of  mollifying  ecclesiastical  incomes.     Th< 
result  was  that  theclergj  had  time  l<>  combine 

in  petitioning  again  -t  I  he  pro] I  i 

that  the  wit,  ingenuity,  and  brilliant  argfl 
cuenl  of  Sidnej  Smith  were  exerted  again! 
ure — and  that  out  of  the  bills  whiel 
wire  intended  together  to  introduce  a  systeii 
of  church  reform,  only  those  were  adopta 
which  to  some  extent  equalized  and  reducet 
the  incomes  of  future  bishops,  abolished  tin 
holding  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  benefia 
in  commendam,  and  restricted  the  renewal  o: 
ecclesiastical  leases. 

The  Whig  government  was  already  weak 
and  the  leading  Radicals  now  held  meeting 
in  which  the  feeble  conduct  of  the  ministry 
in  yielding  to  the  repeated  domination  of  th< 
Lords,  was  warmly  discussed.  Unless  thej 
took  a  firmer  stand  in  the  next  session  thej 
would  receive  from  the  more  advanced  re 
formers  but  little  support.  If  the  Radica 
members  with  the  whole  body  of  Dissents 
went  into  opposition  the  position  of  thi 
ministry  would  be  serious,  and  the  govern, 
meut  was  willing  enough  to  introduce  a  mea 
sure  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates  if  thej 
could  hope  to  carry  it.  The  only  schemi 
of  which  such  a  hope  could  be  entertainec 
was  one  which  would  leave  the  Church  corn. 
paratively  uninjured.  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  th< 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  intrusted 
with  a  proj>osition  to  place  the  landed  pro. 
perty  of  the  Church  under  secular  manage 
ment,  by  which  it  was  supposed  an  addition 
amount  might  be  realized  sufficient  to  meet 
the  charges  to  defray  which  church-rates  wen 
levied,  while  a  further  balance  would  be  left 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission. The  prelates  took  alarm.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  sent 
forth  a  manifesto  claiming  for  the  Church 
whatever  the  property  belonging  to  it  might 
be  made  to  yield.  This  interference  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  with  a  measure  still  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commons  was  vehemently 
denounced  by  ministers;  but  the  result  proved 
that  the  bill  could  not  be  safely  adopted,  for 
on   a   division   the   government   had   only  a 
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majority  of  five,  ami  the  measure  n 
quently  :i1<:m<Ioiie<l      Lord   John    ltussell  sue 
mndinr.  however,  in  obtaining  a  majority  of 
86  in  favour  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  church  lands. 

The  weakness  sunn-  of  their  former  ad- 
herents as  well  as  their  opponents  called  it 
the  pusillanimity—  of  the  government  was 
apparent  notwithstanding  the  important  and 
beneficial  measures  which  had  been  passed, 
A  Dumber  of  bills  had  to  be  dropped  because 
of  the  small  majorities  by  which  they  Were 
supported,  and  because  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  Lords.  The  majorities  were 
still  diminishing,  and  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  seek  to  balance  the  House  of  Lords  by 
■  i  tout  of  creating  new  peers.  The 
resignation  of  the  ministry  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  publicly  in 
the  House  of  Commons  announced  his  readi- 
ness to  take  office,  when  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of 
June  (1837),  the  bells  of  the  London  churches 
were  heard  tolling  a  muffled  peal.  King  Wil- 
liam IV.  wasdead.  He  had  reached  his  seventy 
Bond  year,  and  had  been  for  some  time  in 
feeble  health,  which  was  made  worse  by  an 
attack  of  hay-fever — a  complaint  from  which 
he  had  frequently  suffered  before  his  accession, 
but  which,  with  some  other  ailments, signs  of  a 
weak  constitution,  had  disappeared  after  he 
came  to  the  throne.  He  had  continued  to 
transact  business,  but  on  the  15th  of  June  his 
death  had  been  expected,  and  every  one  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  a  favourable  change 
had  taken  place,  and  that  his  physicians  had 
left  him  and  returned  to  London.  On  Sunday 
the  18th  his  end  was  approaching;  the  Arch- 
op  of  Canterbury  was  sent  for,  and  found 
!  the  king  in  a  calm  and  resigned  frame  of 
mind.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  throne  was 
vacant,  and  the  country  was  exhibit  u 
>f  genuine  grief,— for  William,  though  not  a 
Btflliant,  nor  a  strong-minded,  nor  a  cultured 
nan.  was  honest  and  well-meaning.  He  was 
and  opiniated,  hut  he  ram 

act  with  justice 
ind  fairness.  People  had  ceased  to  call  him 
he  patriot  king  and  the  reforming  monarch, 
)Ut  he  was  still  called  the  sailor  king;   and 


i  in  some  way  to  expn  a 

his  bluff  g 1  humour  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

I fe  was  familiar  in  hi^  a i kx  ia1  ion 
gossiping,  and  by  no  means  majestic  in  Ins 
bearing;  but  he  had  a  good  share  of  commi  a 
sense,  and  was  altogether  a  very  good  and 
useful  monarch.  At  all  events,  the  men  wl  o 
had  the  best  opportunities  for  judging  of  his 
character  spoke  words  not  of  eulogj  bul  of 
peel  for  his  memory  when  parlia- 
ment met  after  his  death.  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  perhaps  had  Last  reason  for  thinking 
highly  of  him,  not  only  commended  his  assi- 
duity and  industry,  but  declared  that  he  was 
"  as  fair  and  just  and  conscientious  a  man  as 
ever  existed -always  willing  to  listen  to  any 
argument,  even  though  opposed  to  his  own 
previous  feeling."  Earl  Grey  said  of  hint  that 
"a  man  more  sincerely  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country — that  a  man  who  had  a 
better  understanding  of  what  was  necessary  to 
the  furtherance  of  those  interests — that  a  man 
who  was  more  patient  in  considering  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  those  interest 
that  a  man  who  was  more  attentive  to  his  duty 
on  every  occasion — never  did  exist."  And  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  earnestly  of  his 
"firmness,  candour,  justice,  and  true  spirit  of 
conciliation."  There  is  something  character- 
istic of  each  speaker  in  the  terms  used ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  on  the  whole  they  were 
undeserved,  or  that  the  words  themselves  were 
either  insincere  or  exaggerated. 

Since  the  accession  of  "William  IV.  a  person- 
age, then  very  young  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards strange  to  any  of  the  foregrounds  of 
history,  had  been  increasingly  the  subject 
of  public  consideration  and  half-reticent  dis- 
cussion among  those  who  lived  in  the  midst 
of  political  life.  We  mean  the  yon 
who  is  now  the  first  lady  in  this  country, 
and  who  was  then  known  as  the-  Princess 
Victoria.  Princesses  cannot  claim  the  im- 
munity which  ladies  of  lower  rank  are  sup- 
posed to  b(  entitled  to,  and  it  stands  pub- 
irded  thai  the  Prince 
i  the  -)th  of  May,  1819.  Indeed  we 
hear  every  year  how  old  this  exalted  pel  on 
age  is,  so  that  it  i-  a  very  simple  mattei  ol 
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arithmetic  to  fix  the  year  of  her  birth.    That 

birth  was  an   evi  i:l    of   g  '■'   ''"' 

English  people,  for  it  seemed  to  make  the  suc- 
cession to  tli  :  and  the  Duke  of 
Kent  was  always  much  lil  thing 
neral  I  ling  thai  he  had  been  some- 
what "sat  down  upon"  by  George  III.  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  had  not  long  been  dead,  and  it 
was  the  widower,  Prince  Leopold,  who  had  the 
honour  of  opening  his  doors  at  daremont  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  after  their  ma  i 
at  Leiningen — the  Princess  Maria  Louisa  Vic- 
toria, the  bride,  being  Leopold's  own  sister. 
Lord  Eldou  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  thai  L1 
was  not  necessaiy  that  any  of  the  royal  chil- 
dren should  be  born  in  England;  but  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  who,  after  their  visit  to  Clare- 
ruont,  had  retired  to  Leiningen  again,  were 
anxious  that  the  expected  infant  should  be  a 
native  of  this  country.  It  befell,  then,  that  the 
little  Victoria  was  bom  at  Kensington  Palace; 
and  though  the  year  of  her  birth  was  a  very 
troubled  one  to  the  nation,  the  event  was  a 
pleasant  drop  in  the  cup  of  bitters.  How  the 
Duke  of  Kent  met  his  death  is  well  known, 
and  was  long  a  topic  of  familiar  talk  at  British 
firesides.  Having  got  his  boots  wet  on  a  lung 
walk,  he  was  so  occupied  in  playing  with  the 
baby  on  his  return  home  that  he  neglected  re- 
peated urgencies  about  changing  them ;  caught 
cold,  and  died  within  eleven  days.  His  will 
appointed  the  duchess  sole  guardian  of  the 
Princess  Alexandrina  Victorire  (sic  in  will)  "to 
all  intents  and  for  all  purposes  whatsoever." 
Every  eye  was  now  turned  upon  this  exalted 
lady  and  her  infant  daughter,  w-hom,  indeed, 
she  held  in  her  arnis  while  receiving  the  de- 
putation which  was  sent  by  vote  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  to  read  addresses  of  condolence. 
It  was  now  plain  that  unless  something  very 
extraordinary  intervened,  the  next  sovereign 
would  be  a  woman,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  wido.wed  duchess  performed  her  task  as 
guardian  was  sure  to  be  severely  watched. 

The  Princess  Victoria  was  eleven  years  old 
when  King  William  ascended  the  throne, 
and  at  the  date  when  the  king  was  dis- 
missing the  Whig  ministers  she  was  of  course 
in  her  early  teens.  Not  much  had  been 
made  known  about  the  manner  in  which  the 


was  brought  up,  but  enough  was  dig 
covered  to  please  the  people  of  England.  Th 
education  of  this  young  lady,  upon  whom  s 
much  depended  now  it  was  clear  that  ther 
would  never  be  a  direct  heir  to  the  thront 
was  evidently  as  simple  and  homerj 
will  In-.  She  was  seen  dressed  simply,  pj 
tising  habits  which  were  favourable  for  he 
health.  She  was  out  in  all  weathers,  makin 
herself  happy  with  her  young  girl  friends  jut 
like  any  other  English  damsel.  Thi 
extraordinary,  but  it  was  pleasant.  The  brinj 
ing  up  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  deal 
caused  so  much  excitement,  had  been  moi 
unfortunate,  as  was  natural,  from  the  state  c 
affairs  between  her  father  and  mother.  Sh 
was  known  to  be  wilful,  lavish,  and  n( 
without  coarseness.  Now  it  very  early  trai 
spired  that  the  Princess  Victoria  hail  bee 
brought  up  in  notions  and  habits  of  strk 
economy  in  money  matters.  After  the  nation 
experience  of  some  of  the  royal  dukes  th: 
was  a  comfort.  Gossip  soon  got  hold  of 
thousand  stories  of  the  young  lady's  goo 
manners,  truthfulness,  and  caution  in  spendil 
money.  Once  while  she  was  staying  at  Tui 
bridge  Wells,  she  had  been  buying  press! 
for  her  young  relatives  and  friends,  and  ha 
spent  her  last  coin  in  her  purchase  .  Efl 
denly  she  remembered  one  more  friend  f< 
whom  she  would  like  to  purchase  sornethini 
and  she  fixed  upon  a  certain  box,  price  half-i 
crown.  The  woman  who  kept  the  counter  < 
the  bazaar  was  about  to  let  the  box  go,  thoug 
unpaid  for,  with  the  rest  of  the  pretty  thing! 
but  the  princess's  governess  interposed,  -:.  vin; 
"As  the  princess  has  not  got  the  money,  si 
cannot  buy  the  box."  So  the  box  was  pi 
aside.  The  princess  would  be  penniless  unt 
quarter-day.  Punctually  on  that  day,  at  abol 
seven  o'clock  a.m.,  the  royal  damsel  can 
trotting  up  on  her  pretty  donkey  to  pay  f< 
the  box. 

There  had  always  been  a  little  uneasiness  i 
the  popular'  mind  about  the  Duke  of  ( 'uinhe 
land.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  this  ui 
easiness  was  not  ill  founded.  The  nation  di 
liked  him,  knew  he  was  a  fierce  and  unserupi 
lous  "Orangeman,"  and  politically  of  a  mo; 
headstrong  type ;    and    there   was   a  generi 
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ling  tli.u  the  pi  tafe  for 

v.  ere  appointed 
til  ahe  should  come  of  age.  A  bill  had  in 
t  been  passed,  by  which  it  was  | 

of  tin-  king's  dying  before  the 
eeu  and  without  i>su. .  lould  be 

;eiit  ;  but  that  in  any  other  contingency  the 

should  till  th 
I 
In    1835   cam< 

who  had  apprehendi  d 
di  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  \ 
o  were  absolutely  behind  the  scenes.    Gon- 
erjng  the  humdrum  ways  into  which  we 
it  now  \  ,  though 

is  true  history,  that  at  this  time  th< 

leliberately  eoueocted  and  powerfully  sup- 

rted  scheme  on  foot  for  setting  aside  the 

to    the    crown.       .Several    of    the 

of  the  House  of  <  oniinons, 

lading   .Mr.  ShieL.  the  great  orator,  and 

Mr.  Hume,  pressed  Sir  Robert  Peel 

th  questions  relating  to  the  reception  of  ad- 

the  crown  from  certain  trea 
ociatiuns  known  as  Orange  clubs.  Nothing 
rticular  came  of  these  questions,  until  Mr. 
Goulburu  was  "pul  up"  to  give  the  formal 
answer  that  some  such  addresses  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  there  the  matter  for  the  moment 
dropi>cd;  but  the  bare  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  such  an  outbreak  of  cheering  that 
it  was  apparent  something  unusual  lay  behind. 
Before  the  end  of  the  session  Mr.  Hume  moved 
for  ami  obtained  a  committee  to  u 
this  matter  of  the  Orange  lodges  and  their 
designs,  and  the  evidence  was  certainly  rather 
alarming.  The  name  of  Colonel  Fairman,  said 
to  have  been  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
D  this  treasonable  movement,  will  pro- 
bably be  remembered  by  many  readers  of  these 
pages  who  have  hardly  remembered  the  story, 
ideuce  given  before  Mr.  Hume's  com- 
mittee wdiat  was  generally  held  to  1 
was  the  existence  of  a  tremendous  confedera- 
tion of  Orange  clubs,  having  for  its  object  to 
)  \t  in  suc- 

cession and  place  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
upon  the  throne.  The  chiefs  of  the  Orange 
movement  had  conceived  the  hopeful  idea 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  intended  to  seize 


the  crown    an  idea  for  which,  pet  h 

were   indebted   to  the  (,'orsiean  priBOm 

tie  \  proposed  to  declare  King  William  IV. 

insane,  shelve  the  princess  as  a  won 

minor,  and  place  the   Duke  of  <  umberland 
S         events  th 
of  a  vast  Oral 

federation,    having     that    "galloping,    dreary 
duke  '  for   its   grand-master  and    the    Bishop 

ry  for  grand -chaplain,  while  manj 

of    the   Tory    |ieers   were    among    the    leaders. 

id    there  were  145,000  members,  in 

Ireland    i  .  !  ere  were   bl 

nearly  e\  of  the  army  al   I"  n 

and  abroad.  Naturally  enough  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  Lord  Kenyou,  who  was  iin- 
.  lung  with  him,  denied  having  any 
guilty  knowledge  of  their  proceedings,  and  in 
particular  declared  that  they  did  not  know-  of 
the  existence  of  Orange  clubs  in  the  army. 
All  the  committee  could  do  was  to  report  that 
■ile  this  contradiction 
with  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  managed  to  induce  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  to   suspend   judgment   in   the  matter. 

in  order  to  give  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland time  to  withdraw  from  the  Association, 
but  as  his  royal  highness  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  do  this,  he  was  given  up  to  his  pursuers, 
and  censured  by  vote. 

During  the  vacation  of  1836  the  Radicals 

1  to  indict  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
op  of  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Kenyon, 
under  the  act  which  had  been  employed  to  en- 
trap the  Dorchester  labourers.  The  indictments 
were  drawn,  and  counsel  were  instructed, when 
the  thing  came  to  a  stand  on  account  of  the 
death  of  an  important  witness:  but  when  the 
House   of  Commons  again  met.  Mr.  Hume 

an  address  to  the  crown   upon  the 

This,  with  some  modifications,  was 
duke  then  pro 
break  up  the  confederation. 

In  1833  died  a  woman  whosegeneral  powers 
and  acquirements  would  not  entitle  her  too 
place  in  history,  but  who  may  well  be  noticed 
in  a  skei  38,  because  an  unusual 

number  of  the  questions  which  we  are  apt  to 
ntirely  modern  counect  themselves 
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with  her  name.  There  was  much  in  the 
careei  of  Hannah  More  which  we  may  now- 
adays naturally  smile  at;  but  she  wa  ttOt  IX 
ordinary  woman,  and  she  was  in  some  respects 
much  in  advance  of  her  time.  That,  indeed, 
is  a  vague  phrase  when  used  of  any  one  who 
lived  -  '  long;  but  the  truth  is  that  she  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  epoch  at  which  she 
passed  away  not  in  all  respects,  bat  in  some 
very  important  ones.  Miss  Hannah  More — 
or,  as  she  was  called  by  brevet  rank,  Mrs. 
Hannah  More — heard  of  dive's  victories  in 
India  when  she  was  a  child,  and  she  lived 
to  see  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  and  the  "Penny  Maga- 
zine." She  lived  through  all  those  years  of 
popular  ferment  in  England  which,  following 
upon  the  French  revolution,  and  reaching 
down  from  Orator  Hunt  and  his  set  to  the 
trades  -  unionism  of  the  new  era,  kept  the 
clergy  and  the  more  conservative  portion 
of  society  in  constant  alarm.  Nor  was  this 
the  whole  of  her  connection  with  such  mat- 
ters. She  had  a  real  and  effective  gift  of 
addressing  "the  poor"  so  as  to  gain  their  ear 
ami  turn  them  to  moderation.  She  was  ap- 
plied to  by  bishops  and  statesmen  to  write 
politico-moral  tracts,  in  order,  as  the  phrase 
was,  to  "stem  the  torrent  of  sedition  and 
unbelief;"  and  she  did  it.  These  tracts  had 
an  enormous  run.  One  of  them,  which  is 
definitely  religious  in  purport  and  is  entitled 
Parley  t/te  Porter,  is  still  in  circulation;  and 
another,  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  has 
a  large  sale.  This  tract  is  a  narrative  with 
the  same  kind  of  purpose  as  Paley's  tract 
for  the  poor,  Reasons  for  Contentment.  The 
object  is  to  induce  "  poor  people "  to  be  con- 
tented with  a  little,  to  touch  their  hats  to 
their  "  betters,"  and  keep  quiet.  Some  of  the 
smaller  tracts,  sold  at  a  halfpenny  each,  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  museums  of  the  curious, 
and  they  supply  curious  illustrations  of  by- 
gone manners.  The  general  tone  is  that  of 
the  verses  to  Hogarth's  Idle  and  Industrious 
Apprentices,  and  not  even  the  gallows  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  illustrations.  The  print,  the 
paper,  and  the  woodcuts  would  now  exclude 
them  from  Seven  Dials.  But  for  all  this, 
Hannah  More  must  be  reckoned  among  the 


pioneers  of  popular  education  and  cheap)  litera- 
ture. The  story  of  her  efforts  to  establish 
schools  for  the  poor  is  too  long  to  be  told 
here,  but  the  opposition  she  met  with  from 
people  who  ought  to  have  known  better  was 
tragic.  She  lived  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  betn 
day,  and  her  aged  heart  must  have  leaped  at 
Brougham's  words,  "The  schoolmaster  it 
abroad." 

Hannah  More,  who  had  been  the  clos( 
friend  of  Johnson,  Garrick,  Mrs.  Montagt 
(the  friend  of  the  climbing  boys),  and  most 
of  the  wits  of  that  day,  including  Burke,  woulc 
have  had  many  excuses  for  taking  an  old 
fashioned  view  of  certain  new  questions.  Yei 
she  was  one  of  the  very  very  few  who  wel 
corned  those  Lyrical  Ballads  of  WordswoM 
and  Coleridge  which  nearly  everybody  elsi 
set  down  as  silly  aberrations.  Though  a  deeplj 
religious  woman  of  what  is  called  the  evau 
gelical  school,  she  wrote  plays  (two  of  whicl 
were  acted);  and  she  was  one  of  the  earli 
est  and  most  strenuous  advocates  of  bettei 
education  for  women.  She  especially'  con 
tended  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  edu 
cated  for  household  work,  and  in  this  respect 
among  others,  was  far  in  advance  of  her  time 
She  looked  with  some  timidity  upon  the  tun 
things  were  taking  in  the  country  shortlj 
before  her  death,  but  on  the  whole  she  was  i 
friend  to  whatever  is  truly  "  Liberal,"  ant 
well  deserves  a  small  corner  to  herself  in  i 
record  of  progress  such  as  this  is. 

In  the  year  1834  the  House  of  Common! 
listened  to  the  hist  speech  of  a  young  Con- 
servative of  high  rank  and  very  remarkable 
ancestry.  This  was  Sidney  Herbert,  ther 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  afterwards 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea.  He  had  entered  par- 
liament as  Tory  member  for  South  Wilts  in 
1832,  and  now  inade  his  first  speech  by  op- 
posing the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the 
universities.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  verj 
bright  and  amiable  young  man,  and  one  not 
unwilling  to  "take  a  position  ;"  and  his  aristo- 
crat ie  appearance  and  peculiar  ancestry  made 
him  the  subject  of  much  curiosity. 

The  fact  is,  Sidney  Herbert  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Lady  Pern- 
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■oke   his  wife,  who   was  the  daughter  of 
"'ount  Woronzoff.    And  who  was  Count  Wor- 

B  I   II.-  had  bei  n  sent  t.>  England 
.i.m  ambassadoi  bj  d  -  less  a  person  than  the 

1  i  'atherine  of  Russia,  though  he  had 

Russian  ambassador  all  his  life,  and 
■ail  for  fifty  years  lived  in  England  in  a  style 

de  his  career  (indistinguishable  from 

hit  of  any  English  gentleman  of  his  time. 

still  it  must   be  ooted   thai    it   was  Sidney 

uncle,  his   mothei  's   brother,  wl  o 

>inted  Governor  of  Bessarabia  and 
S'.-w  Russia,  and  who  really  .li.l  much  to  im 
•ivy.-  the  country  in  its  own  resources  .is  well 
is  to  open  it  upas  a  grain-market  for  other 

But  there  is  more  t me.     Who 

MB  do!  remember  Schamyl  and  the 

a  casus!  [t  was  this  same  uncle  of  the 
romig  Sidney  Herbert  who  was  eonrni 
iv  the  Russian  emperor  to  "put  down" 
Schamyl.  Schamyl  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
IBM  curiously  provoking  state  of  things  than 
that  which  we  shall  find  occurring  some  years 

hen   Sidney  Herbert  will  be   secre- 

n-  in  England,  and  the  English  are 

or  have  it  in  their  plans  to  ravage, 

his  uncle's  estates  !     Meanwhile  it  is  sufficient 

I  Ley  Herbert,  who  had  been 

[arrow  and  then  to  Oxford,  was,  con- 
currently with  Mr.  Gladstone,  one  of  the 
"rising  young  men"  of  the  Conservative  or 
Tory  party,  though  he  was  at  this  time  a 
hesitating  speaker.  Subsequently, 
1i..w.-vi-i.  we  shall  find  him  developing  that 
peculiar  fluency  of  utterance  which,  rem.uk- 

igh,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  badges 

elite  party. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1835  appeared 

in  the  heavens  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 

the  eometary  bodies.     For  many  reasons  it 

i. at  excitement,  and  in  many  ways 

umstances    surrounding    its    advent 

might  be  taken  as  ,/,,/,  from  which  to  mea 

■Be  the  progress  of  popular  enlightenmi  nl 

If  Halley's  comet  were  to  appear  now-  which 

not  to  do—  or  rather  if  it  wi  i 

r,  the  best  information  concerning  the 

dd  approach  the  public  mind 


thousand  avenues.     It  was  different        i 
and   there  were  scores  of  catch-penn; 

about    the   « lerful   visitor,   though    there 

were  already  in  existence  some  g 1  periodi 

cals,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  was 
in  easy  current  circulation  about  the 

We  have  much  to  Learn  re  pi  el  ing 
comets  even  now:  the  vulgar  have  nol 
to  be   ifraid  of  them;  there  are  still  vague 

fears    thai     thi  I    | r   planet    may    gi  i 

ind  coi  In-.  1  up  or  suffocated  in  the  tail  of 
one  of  them;  and  there  are  still  superstitious 

terrors.      I'.ut   the  general   supposition  among 

educated  people  is  that  the  earth  might  pass 
the  tail  of  a  comet  without  knowing 
it.  though  wine  growers  have  maintained  that 
"comet"  vintages  are  always  good. 

Halley's  comet,  appearing  in  L835,  might 
very  well  cause  some  excitement,  for  it  had  a 
story      It  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 

comet  whi.h  appeared  in  the  year  52  b.c, 
and  it  was  certain  that  it  had  appeared  in 
1456.  This  was  soon  after  the  Turks,  having 
become  masters  of  Constantinople,  had  excited 
a  panic  all  over  the  West,  and  "good  Chris- 
tians'' were  bidden  to  add  to  their  ave-marias 
the  petition,  "  Save  us  from  the  Turk  and  the 
comet.''  This  comet  had  also  appeared  in 
1759,  and  the  period  of  its  arrival  at  the  peri- 
helion point  had  been  the  subject  of  some 
exciting  discussion.  Long  before  its  actual 
appearance  Laland,  Clairaut,  and  Madame 
Lepante  had  announced  (November,  17">s) 
that  Halley's  comet  would  be  found  on  this 
occasion  to  have  suffered  a  retardation,  and 
that  it  would  reach  its  perihelion  618  days 
later  than  it  had  done  in  Kloi.  The  period 
foretold  was  the  middle  of  April,  1759,  but 
Clairaut  had  announced  that  under  pressure  of 
time  he  had  omitted  in  his  calculations  certain 
small  elements,  which  might  make  a  difference 
of  about  a  month.  Now  the  comet  passed  its 
perihelion  on  the  12th  of  March  in  thai  y>  ... 

1  .  were   several   calcula!  ions  i  if 

the  perihelion  period  of  Halley's  comet,  the 
best  known  being  those  of  M.  Damoiseau  and 
M.  de  Pontecoulant.  The  4th,  the  7th,  and 
the  13th  of  November  were  the  dat. 
lively  foretold,  but  the  actual  perio.l  pro'  ed 
to  be  the   16th  of  thai   month, — the  largi   I 
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range  of  difference  being  twelve  daj  l,  the 
smallest  only  four. 

During   the  years  we   have  just    QO 

surveying  great  influences,  other  than  poli- 
tical, were  .it  work  in  helping  to  shape  the 
i, tics  and  fortunes  of  "the  new  age,'' 
as  en  tain  popular  writers  began  now  to  call 
it.  Some  of  those  must  be  briefly  glanced  at. 
our  list  shall  end  with  the  publication  of  the 
I  Papers,  which  was  both  a  striking 
sign  of  the  times  and  a  powerful  factor  of 
change.  For  the  moment,  however,  it  will  l» 
convenient  to  turn  to  the  deaths  of  one  or 
two  illustrious  writers  who  are  now  more  or 
less  spent  forces,  but  whose  character  and 
works  have  had  distinct  results  for  all  of  us. 

George   Crabbe,  clergyman,  botanist,  and 
poet,  belongs  so  much  to  the  past  and  present 

that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  place 

exactly  to  assign  to  him;  but  he  cannot  be 
omitted.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school  in 
one  respect,  was  patronized  (in  the  Maecenas 
sense)  by  Burke,  and  thought  the  praise  of 
Or.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Fox  the  brightest 
feathers  in  his  cap.  What  Burke  did  for  him 
must  be  sought  iu  his  biography,  but  it  should 
never  be  forgotten.  The  chief  point  to  notice 
is  that  Crabbe  was  evidently  all  his  life 
quite  unaware  of  the  work  he  was  doing  by 
poems  such  as  The  Village  and  The  Parish 
Register.  The  truth  is,  he  was  the  pioneer  of 
general  interest  in  the  lot  of  the  poor.  While 
politicians  were  spouting,  and  demagogues 
quarrelling  (all  of  them  doing  some  good  in 
their  way),  the  solemnly  truthful  poetry  of 
Crabbe  fell  like  a  saturating,  pervading  rain 
all  over  the  laud,  and  prepared  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  tens  of  thousands  for  "new  views" 
in  sanitary,  educational,  and  other  matters. 
At  about  the  time  of  his  death  changes  were 
iu  progress,  if  not  partly  achieved,  which  were 
to  make  some  of  his  writing  inapplicable,  but 
his  awfully  sombre  description  of  a  country 
workhouse  could  never  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  had  once  read  it : — 

"There,  where  the  putrid  vapours  flagging  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day;" 

nor  could  the  story  of  Phoebe  Dawson. 


Crabbe  was  a  man  of  extreme  gentian 
and  meekness,  who  never  quite  got  out  of  tl 
"dropping-down-dead"  ways  of  his  povert 

D    life   at  Aldborough,  and  at 
London.     When  they  were  going  to 
a  lad's  Moore  would  say,  '•  For  heaven'esal 
Crabbe,  hold  up  your  head  a  bit." 

The  death  of  Coleridge  iu  1834  was  ; 
event  of  more  mark.  His  peculiar  views 
church-and-state  questions  had,  as  is  wi 
known,  a  great  effect  upon  the  mind  of  B 
Gladstone  among  others,  and  this  history  h 
already  noted,  however  briefly,  their  co 
nection  with  the  Oxford  or  High  Chur 
movement,  which  ended  in  the  secession 
Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  and  with  Young  En 
landism.  This  is  by  no  means  the  whole  A 
subject  which  is  far  too  large  for  discussi 
here,  but  it  may  be  safely  and  profitably  not 
that  Coleridge,  next  to  Burke,  had  the  grei 
est  influence  in  turning  the  minds  of  poli 
cians  of  the  higher  order  to  what  may  be  call 
comprehensive  and  truly  imperial  ways 
treating  public  questions.  Besides  this,  he  al 
was  one  of  the  foremost  of  those  who  ma 
literature  and  politics  more  human  and  coi 
passionate,  and  was  a  real  pioneer  of  good  thin 
to  the  poor  and  oppressed.  In  politics  he  wou 
rather  have  been  classed  as  a  Conservati 
than  a  Liberal,  and  he  hated  demagogues;  b 
for  all  that  his  heart,  like  every  great  hea 
was  with  the  fainting,  struggling  many. 

The  most  amusing  and  appropriate  light 
which  we  can  regard  Coleridge  for  a  mome 
before  passing  on  is  as  one  of  the  great  talit 
who  were  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  age  th 
we  are  going  away  from.  Things  are  not  uc 
settled  by  "tongue,"  or  even  much  influenc 
by  "  tongue,"  as  they  were  then :  we  mea 
of  course,  not  by  the  tongue  of  the  sale 
for  there  is  tongue  enough  in  other  waj 
Johnson  and  Burke  were  gone,  but  the 
were  four  omnipotent  talkers  iu  Londo 
whom  people  came  from  the  ends  of  the  ear 
to  learn  wisdom  from.  These  were  Coleridg 
Macaulay,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Hallam'.  I 
experienced  hosts,  bent  on  making  a  sensatio 
would  sometimes  blunder  by  inviting  Macs' 
lay,  Hallam,  and  Smith  to  the  same  dinne 
table — though  of  course  things  were  bet* 
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•    Holland    II  I,   and 

icial  influence.  The 
rt  of  having  them  all  there  in  the  same 
:n  was  thai  neither  talked  at  all  beyond 
time  of  day,  or  putting  some  such 
the  brilliant  Talleyrand  did  to  the 
ubfoundered  Jeffrey,  when  he  Bpoke  no 
•d  all  Hi  a  ques- 

i  to  "Monsieur  Jeffrey"  as  to  the  proper 
■  •:'  "preparing  your  nal 
ien  Macaulay  returned,  sick  and  woi 
ia,    Sydney    Smith    said,   "Macaulay    is 
itly  improved  of  late  -yes,  verymuch.     I 
have  noticed  in  him  flasl  Hallam 

was  a  man  who  would  hardly  eat  for  talking 
—In-  was  once  described  as  "Hallam  with  liis 
mouth  full  of  cabbage  and  contradiction.1'  But 
not  all  these,  not  even  the  astoundii 
lay.  with  whom,  when  he  nine  got  the  steam 

was  a  wild  im; 
could  compare  with  Coleridge.  He  declared 
that  he  never  in  his  life  had  a  headache  — 
■brer  was  conscious  of  having  a  head — and 
(■ne  consequence  of  this  was  that  his  over- 
whelming.' diluvial  store  of  knowledge  was 
■ways  at  his  command.  No  man,  perhaps, 
ever  had  a  larger  and  more  reverent  "school" 
of  listeners,  and  his  opinions  on  the 

which  have  largely  occupied  the 
mind  of  men  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  order  were, 
through  the  medium  of  his  "golden  tongue," 
1  upon  the  minds  of  the  inquiring 
listeners  who  gathered  about  him  wherever  he 
was.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  he  could  not 
live  without  a  listener — one  at  least.  There 
was  another  writer,  a  schoolfellow  and  friend 
■f  Coleridge's,  who  died  about  the  same  time, 
tnd  who  also  was  one  of  the  human 
and  he  has  told  some  droll  stories,  half-true, 
half-false,  of  his  friend's  "gift  of  the  gab." 
Scarcely  one  of  them  can  1  called  a  carica- 
ture.     For  instai I  I  starting 

one  morning  from  London  to  EnfieL 

him  by  the  button  and 
ussing  as  usual.      After  putting  up 
with  him  to  the  last  possible  moment  he  cul 
Qff  the  button,  and  left  it  in  the  hand  of  Cole- 
i  Mi  his  re- 
turn from  Enfield  in  the  evening  he  declares 
md  <  !olej  idge,  1  utton  in  1  a 


ing  forth  as  before.   This  i  -  of  coui  se  aot  quite 

exact,  but  it  cannot  be  far  6 

Many  of  the  authenticated  Btoi 

proach  it,  and  during  his  later  years  at  High 

gate  the  school  children,  who  used  to  rail  him 

"Old  Coley,"  would    run    away   from   him   in 

terror  lest  impound  them  as  lis- 

The  great  merit  of  Coleridge,  foi   > 

b     ory,  is  that  his  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  higher  politics,  especially  in  relation 

ii.  formed  a  Kind  of  bridge  between 

the  two  centuries.    His  work  was  do 

01      hi     death. 
From  the  time  of  the  cholera  visitation  a 
gnat  change  rnaj  be  noticed  in  the  freedom, 
frequency,  and  thoroughness  with  which  sani- 

tions    were    discussed.      Th 

pointment   caused  by  the  immediate  effects 

of  the  Reform  Bill  had  at  least  this  gi  i 
that  it  made  "the  people"  for  thetimi 
cliued  to  listen  to  demagogues,  and  more  ready 
to  think  of  improving  their  own  condition  1  y 
the  means  that   science  could  place  in  their 
power.     There  was  no  law  which  made  it  in- 
cumbent on  any  one,  peasant  or  artisan,  to  1 
dirt},  or   drunken,   or  to  sleep   in   ill-aired 
rooms.     True,  for  the  present   the  window- 
tax  still  existed,  but  it  was  doomed,  and  tin- 
value  of  "  hygiene,"  as  some  people  call   it, 
be   better  and  better  understood. 
1  >r.  Southwood  Smith  was  one  of  the  foremost 
in  the  i"  v,   movement,  and  his  writings  are 
still  valuable. 

Although  Lord  Brougham,  disappointed  in 
many  things,  and  not  finding  the  "diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge"  as  smooth  a  task  as  was 
anticipated,  declared  one  day  that  he  was  per- 
ifter  all,  that  the  people  of  England 
did  not  want  to  be  educated;  yet,  for  all  that, 
hi  Iraasti  r  was  "  abroad 

be   recalled.     The   slow   progress   of 
culture,  and   the   fact    that    the  question   of 
national    education   not  only  stood 
seemed  a    if  it  must  stand  still  forevi  , 

s    to    endow     tl  ted    saying 

h"  the  duke)  with  an 
ing,  and  it  was  :  to  say  that  the 

schoolmaster  w"  1  nobody  could 

tell  when  he  would  be  back  again.     Still,  the 
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e   m   I I      and   periodicals  was  very 

;rea        r ii"  ii  oi   fch<   <•<■•■■■•    "'    literature 

was  of  a  kind  which  would  now  be  prosecuted 
,,ilv,  yet  decern1  booksellers  felt,  so  it 
would  seem,  no  shame  in  selling  it.  You 
mi  hi  see  cheap  magazines  with  unquotable 
jokes  spread  open  side  by  side  with  religious 
tracts,  The  Christian's  Penny  Maga  im  and 
The  Monthy  Visitor.  Not  the  slightest  attempt 
was  made  in  those  days  to  relate  scandalous 
stories  with  discretion,  and  there  were  news- 
papers which  made  their  chief  profit  by  more 
or  less  direct  "terrorizing"  of  the  vilest  kind. 
One  of  these  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the 
public  eye  for  years  that  its  name  should 
acarcely  be  omitted  —  the  infamous  Satirist, 
edited  by  Barnard  Gregory. 

The  fact  that  the  religious  classes  in  gen- 
eral, and  especially  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  (they  being  in  direct  contact 
with  the  state),  were  usually  to  be  found  on 
the  side  of  "social  order"  had  one  unfortunate 
result.  It  helped  in  leading  the  extreme  low 
Radicals  to  mix  up  irreligion  and  politics  in 
a  way  which  led  to  some  prosecutions  and 
very  much  hindered  their  cause.  In  that 
unpleasant,  sometimes  utterly  obscene  kind  of 
propagandism  were  mixed  up  many  men  who 
were  good  at  heart  and  sound  in  head.  These 
eventually  found  their  way  out,  and  made  for 
themselves  names  of  honour. 

With  the  progress  of  "  sanitation,"  slight  as 
it  was.  and  generally  with  the  descent  of  great 
physicians  into  the  arena  of  popular  instruc- 
tion and  "  hygiene,"  another  result  begins  to 
appear  at  about  this  time.  England  was,  it 
is  true,  no  longer  the  old  three-bottle  England 
of  the  days  of  Mr.  Dickens'  Barnaby  Pudge. 
nor  would  a  man  like  Gabriel  Varden,  the 
locksmith,  breakfast  on  beef  and  ale  in  1835, 
but  strong  drinks  had  it  far  too  much  their 
own  way;  though  medical  men  were  now  begin- 
ning to  speak  out,  and  the  consumption  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  increased  enormously.  Those 
were  days  when  it  was  fortunate  if  you  got  a 
fairly  good  tea  for  common  use  at  5s.  a  lb.; 
coffee  was  2s.  a  lb.,  the  very  lowest  price  being 
Is.  4d.;  while  moist  sugar  at  6d.  a  lb.  was  very 
coarse. 

The   Pickwick    Papers   of    Dickens,    which 


commenced  in  1837,  belong  in  their  highe 
l'rlat  ions  to  the  great  humanitarian  movement 
and  did  a  splendid  work  in  helping  to  Da 
men  together,  and  uniting  the  springs  of  hop 
and  compassion  in  society  at  large,  but  the 
remain  an  imperishable  illustration  of  the  in 
portance  attached  in  those  days  to  "tl 
drink."  There  is  scarcely  a  page  from  who 
the  odour  of  rum  punch  is  absent. 

The  literature  for  ladies  in  this  decade  wi 
for  the  most  part  very  bad.  That  alone  woul 
supply  an  important  index  of  culture.  In  01 
own  days  we  have  seen  an  Elizabeth  Barre 
Browning,  a  Mrs.  Gaskell,  a  Mrs.  Some 
ville,  a  George  Eliot,  but  the  high-water  mat 
then  was  represented  by  names  such  as  tho 
of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Letitia  Elizabeth  Lando 
To  these  we  have  done  justice  when  we  ha' 
said  there  was  in  both,  to  use  Mr.  Carlylc 
expression  concerning  the  first,  "  a  thin  ve 
of  poetry."  At  this  time  the  "  Albums "  we 
in  their  glory.  They  were  sometimes  ealli 
"  Annuals,"  and  they  had  a  long  reign.  Ve; 
good  writers  contributed  to  some  of  them,  e. 
John  "Wilson  and  Wordsworth,  besides  tl 
ladies,  and  they  did  something  for  literatu 
and  a  little  for  art.  The  gradual  improv 
ment  in  the  tastes  of  the  middle-classes  tendi 
to  make  this  somewhat  namby-pamby  kind 
literature  ridiculous,  and  the  progress  of  woo 
engraving  had  its  influence  too.  When 
became  possible  to  buy  a  hundred  woo 
engravings  with  five  hundred  pages  of  good  ai 
varied  literature,  ornamentally  bound,  for  ti 
shillings,  the  Book  of  Beauty  or  the  Vol 
Album,  with  about  a  hundred  pages  of  wi 
print  and  t\\  euty  portraits  of  simpering  ladii 
made  haste  to  hide  their  diminished  heac 
The  prices  paid  to  good  and  well-known  co 
tributors  to  these  albums  were  sometim 
large.  An  album  was  a  common  present 
a  lady  at  Christmas  or  on  a  birth-day. 

To  this  class  of  topics  belongs  assuredly  I 
more  which  may  be  classed  among  the  most  ii 
portant  achievements  of  the  Whig  governmei 
and  one  which  has  had  incalculable  effects  < 
the  social,  as  well  as  the  political,  progress 
our  time.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  tinanci 
performances  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  that  Syda 
Smith  wrote,  "Great  would  be  the  joy  of  tl 
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cut.*  it"  Sj>riiiLT  Rice  would  go  into 
re."  Bui  in  1836  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
p  in  the  right  direction,  bj 
p-duty  on  newspapers.  The  excite 
liueiit  of  the  Reform  Bill  period  had  produced 
rop  of  periodica]  n  i 
litical  character,  which  end 

:  id  evade, 

MB  stamp-duty.     Papers  were  started  on  pur- 

.  the  question  of  the  liability  to  the 

V-tauip.  and  indeed  this  was  done,  with  more 

until    tin-   stamp   was 

moved.     Mauy  of  the  enthusiasts  of 

Mi  fr.  •    press  submitted  to  fine,  confiscation, 

[jtiul  imprisonment  rather  than  surrender  their 

i  now  and  then  a  legal  victory  was 

Bvoii  upon  the  question  whether  such  and  such 

■■iodicals  were  newspapers  within  the  nrean- 

|  ug  of  the  law.     One  of  those  who  were  ear- 

irliament  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 

p-duty    was    Mr.    Lytton    Bulwer, 

;-  Lord  Lytton  and  a  Conservative). 

■H  eventually  Mr.  Spring  Rice  reduced  the 

fourpence    to   a    penny.     At   the 

i  :.inji    time  the  duties  on  paper  were  reduced 

llo  three-halfpence  a  pound.     Lord  Brougham 

•  nt   in  maintaining  that  the  reduc- 

,  lion  <if   the   stamp-duty  would  prove  only  a 

emporary  measure,  and  that  the  tax  would 

iltimately  have  to  be  given  up.  and  of  course 

e  was  right.     A  very  strenuous  effort  had 

•een  made-  to  reduce  the  duty  on  soap  instead 

f  that   upon   newspapers,  but   the   constant 

ifficulty  of  realising  the  latter  impost,  and 

le  breach  of  the  law  to  which  it  so  frequently 

-d,   had    made    it    a   diminishing   source   of 

evenue.  while  as  a  "  tax  on  knowledge "  it 

as  already   odious  to  a  large  body  of  the 

lore  intelligent   portion  of   the   population. 

herefore   cheap  newspapers  gained  the  day 

ver  cheap  soap  by  a   majority  of  33;  but 

here  were  still  some  burdensome  restrictions 

hich  imposed  an  additional  stamp-duty  of 

halfpenny  on   newspapers  exceeding  1530 

mare  inches  of  the  printed  part  of  the  sheet, 

ad  a  penny  if  they  exceeded   2290  square 

iches  or  had  a  supplement.    Every  newspaper 

bliged  to  use  a  distinctive  stamped 

ie,  and  proprietors,  editors,  and  publishers 

ere  compelled  t<.  be  registered. 


In  running  the  eye,  or  the  mind,  over  tin- 
storj  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries 
during  nearlj  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
William  IV..  we  may  as  well  recall  the  fact 
that  from  1830  onwards  until  ls-il  Lord  Pal 
merston  was  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  office. 

It  is  from  about  L830  that  we  must  date  the 
career  in  which  he  was  chiefly  interesting  to 
his  countrymen.  Henry  John  Temple,  by 
courtesy  Viscount  Palmerston,  was  at  the 
of  the  new  monarch  about  forty  live 
years  of  age.  He  had  begun  political  life 
early,  and  had  served,  under  Percival  among 
oilier.-,  but  In*  Toryism  gradually  gave  way. 
and  lie  became  a  good  C'anniugist.  Indeed  it 
was  in  the  school  of  ('aiming  that  lie  may  be 
said  to  have  learned  the  principles,  or  rather 
habits  of  mind,  which  he  carried  into  his 
foreign  policy  afterwards.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
much  Canning's  inferior  in  ability,  and  that 
principles  and  methods  are  very  different 
things  in  different  minds.  Humility  and 
bashfulness  are  about  the  last  ideas  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name  of 
Palmerston,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  diffi- 
dent gay  man,  at  all  events  in  regard  to 
choice  or  acceptance  of  office.  L'nder  the 
Portland  administration  he  was  offered  his 
choice  of  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer or  secretary  at  war,  and  consulted  a 
friend  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  accepting  either 
office,  having  doubts  both  of  his  administra- 
tive ability  and  his  capacity,  in  point  of  tact 
and  ■image,  to  represent  a  great  department 
in  the  house  —  he  really  thought  or  pro- 
fessed to  think  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  take  a  seat  at  the  treasury  board  and 
learn  a  little  more  of  his  business.  However, 
being  patted  on  the  back  by  his  friends  as  a 
"  very  fine  young  man,"  he  ventured  on  the 
post  of  secretary  at  war,  and  filled  it  success- 
fully from  L809  until  182 J,  when  he  went 
out  with  the  other  Canningists  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Huskisson. 

From  this  time  Palmerston  began  to  be 
known  definitely  as  a  politician  of  Liberal 
tendencies.  Be  supported  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, and  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  Relief 
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Bill  was  pronounced  a!   I  tie  time  a  <  erj  6ne 

one.     When  in  the  year  1831   he  ca for 

ward  as  a  Reformer  and  supported  Lord 
John  Russell's  Bill,  he  wa  vindictively  turned 
out  of  his  seat  for  Cambridge  as  Peel  had 
previously  been  dismissed  from  Oxford  for 
supporting  Catholic  Emancipation.  In  1830, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  took  Ins  seat  at  the  For- 
eign Office,  and  began  to  make  himself  feared, 
or  at  all  events  attended  to,  all  over  Europe. 
When  Earl  Grey  offered  him  the  post,  a  high 
political  authority,  knowing  the  disturbed 
state  of  Europe,  was  pleased  to  remark  that 
if  an  archangel  from  heaven  were  foreign 
minister  in  England,  he  could  not  keep  the 
country  out  of  war  for  three  months.  This 
prediction  was  signally  disappointed,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  became  a  very  powerful 
foreign  minister.  What  lie  was  th< 
as  a  debater  will  be  gathered  from  the  value 
Brougham  put  upon  his  services  in  that  capa- 
city. 

In  order  to  estimate  our  foreign  relations 
at  the  time  which  we  have  been  surveying, 
we  must  remember  that  to  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  William  IV.  belong  certain  con- 
tinental events  which  did  not  immediately, 
though  they  did  more  or  less  remotely,  affect 
progress  in  this  country.  Louis  Philippe — 
whom  we  shall  meet  hereafter  as  a  refugee  in 
England — had,  in  the  language  of  M.  Thiers, 
shown  his  "resolve  to  rule  as  well  as  to  reign," 
and  made  himself  a  thousand  enemies,  of 
whom  men  like  Barbes  and  Blanqui  were  per- 
haps not  the  worst. 

The  somewhat  lugubrious  affair  of  the 
Spanish  legion  falls  within  those  years.  We 
had  formed  a  treaty  with  Fiance,  Portu- 
gal, and  Spain,  to  support  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  the  last-named  country,  which  was 
practically  a  treaty  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  against  Don  Carlos.  The  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  being  suspended  on  purpose,  an 
army  was  raised  in  England,  and  under  Gen- 
eral Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  was  sent  oft'  to  Spain, 
while  a  naval  squadron  supported  this  move- 
ment The  "Legion"  was  not  very  successful, 
and  was  the  subject  of  many  caricatures;  but 
in  the  end  Don  Carlos  was  driven  out,  and 
Espartero  set  up  as  regent.     The  "  Le   ;-n 


would  stand  some  chance  of  being  forgotten 
now,  if  ii  were  not  that  the  Carlist 
has  been  revived  within   the  last  few  years, 
but  without  succ 

Then-  were  other  troubles  on  the  Continena 
and  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria did  their  possible  to  "stem  the  tide  of 
democracy,"  and  there  was  even  Borne  perse- 
cution— the  Zillerthal  Protestants  being  the 
\  iitiins.  The  German  Zollverein,  or  commer- 
cial union,  was  completed.  The  independent 
of  Cracow,  which  had  formed  an  article  in  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  was  violently  put  an  end 
to  by  Russia,  with  the  connivance  of  other 
powers;  and  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with 
Turkey,  the  Russians  claiming  Circassia,  the 
conflict  in  that  mountainous  region  1  an,  a 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  so  little 
remembered. 

But  as  the  changeful  aspect  of  affairs  in 
France,  and  the  peculiar  relations  which 
that  country  had  assumed  towards  England, 
are  of  the  most  importance  in  respect  to  our 
social  and  political  position  at  the  period. 
of  which  we  speak,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  at  greater  length  what  was  the 
political  attitude  of  the  French  people  towards 
their  elected  king. 

In  1832  the  small  cloud  presaging  revolution 
had  again  appeared  in  Paris,  where  serious 
tumults  took  place.  One  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  popular  dissatisfaction  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  French  government  with  ivg.ird 
to  Belgium,  where  a  revolution  had  already 
arisen  because  of  the  annexation  of  that  coun- 
try to  Holland  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815. 

This  movement  was  doubtless  caused  by 
the  success  of  the  events  which  had  placed 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France ;  for 
it  did  not  commence  till  August,  1830,  when 
the  passions  of  the  people  were  aroused  1  >y  the 
appearance  in  Brussels  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
son  of  the  Dutch  king,  who  desired  by  his 
presence  to  pacificate  his  discontented  subjects. 
On  his  arrival  the  streets  were  barricaded, 
the  citizens  under  arms,  the  Belgian  tricolor 
everywhere  conspicuous,  and  the  air  resound- 
ing with  "  Vive  la  liberte !"  and  cries  for  the 
deposition  of  Van  Maanen,  the  Dutch  minis- 
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I'll,    prince  at  •moo  retreated  from  the 

and  in  a  few  days  about  ton  t' 

eh  troopa  marched  upon  Brussels,  which 

i  late  in  the  evening  of  tin-  23d 

Igian,  citizens  were 

r  them.   The  tocsins  were  clanging 

steeple,  ami  volleys  of  mu 

I    from  the  windows  of  tie 

of   barricades.      The 

d  :it  last  retired  in  a  body 

intrenched  themselves  in  the  park,  where 

ded    themselves    for   three    days 

list    the  attacks    of    the    Belgians,  whose 

tly  increased  by  the  arrival 

•olunteers  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 

i  immenced  a  cannonade  on  the  city 

.  their  artillery.  .111. 1   reduced    it  almost  to 

s.  in  which  numbers  of  women,  children, 

•  persons  were  buried.     At  length, 
ever,  the   military   retreated   before  the 

•  iking  away  their  dead,  and  leav- 
them  a  fearful  scene  of  c 
;ion.     It  was  useless  to  prolong 

The  annexation  was  a  m 
u  diplomacy,  and  by  diplomacy  it 
y  to  provide  against 
urther  bloodshed.  A  conference  of  the  five 
jreat  powers  was  held  in  London.  Lord 
Aberdeen  represented  England;  Count  Mas- 
asewickz,  Russia ;  Count  Bulow,  Pi us-ii  ;  and 
tf.  de  Talleyrand,  France.  The  news  received 
lenipotentiaries  during  their  sitting 
nformed  them  that  the  Belgians  were  driving 
>ut  the  Dutch  in  every  direction,  and  it  was 
letermined  to  restore  the  former  country  to 
separate  and  independent  kingdom. 
There  were  two  candidates  for  the  throne — 
he  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  and  the  Due  de 
tfemours,  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Due 
elected  by  a  majority  of  one 
•ote :  but  in  the  meantime  it  had  been  decided 
>y  the  conference  in  London  that  no  French 
irince  should  be  permitted  to  accept  the' 
■n.  a  resolution  which  was  endorsed  by 
>>uis  Philippe,  who  refused  it  on  behalf  of 
us  sod.  The  Belgians  therefore  conferred  it 
>n  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

It  was  evident  that  the  fire  of  revolution 
mouldered,  instead  of  having  been  extin- 
fuished.    France  had  learned  a  little  from  her 


1  revolutionary  spirit  was  work- 
ing elsewhere.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Poland  against  the  oppression  of  En 

I  lined  against  fearful  difficulties ;  the 
patriots,  who  had  seized  upon  Warsaw 

era]  engagemi  ots, 

lid  discipline  of 

one.     It 

determined  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of  the 
brave  people  who  stood  alone  against  one  of 
the  great  .'   Europe.     Tl. 

an  opportunity  also  of  avenging  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  army  of 
The  ministry  opposed  this  inordinate  desire 
of  -aid  to  Poland,"  and  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  embarking  in  a  struggle  with  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  strong  powers,  while  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  were  in  such  a  disorganized  con- 
dition. In  return,  they  were  accused  of  want 
of  patriotism,  of  treachery  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  of  a  desire,  to  hand  France  over 
to  another  tyranny— the  tyranny  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. 

M.  Pcrier  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
the  government.  He  had  succeeded  Latitte  in 
1831,  and  his  policy  agreed  with  that  of  Louis 
Philippe  himself.  He  had  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  Belgian  ques- 
tion ;  and.  as  a  concession  to  the  popular  feel- 
ing, had  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  for  abol- 
ishing hereditary  peerage ;  still  he  was  disliked 
and  suspected  by  the  Republicans  on  account 
of  his  foreign  policy.  They  spoke  of  the  posi- 
tion of  France  under  Napoleon,  when  the 
world  had  to  listen  to  French  dictatorship; 
and  the  refugees,  who  assembled  at  Paris  from 
other  countries,  assisted  to  fan  the  flame 
against  M.  Perier's  foreign  policy,  because  his 
ministry  would  not  sanction  the  formation  of 
an  army  to  march  across  Germany  to  the 
relief  of  Poland;  or  to  violate  the  neutrality 
of  Switzerland  or  Piedmont,  in  order  to  assist 
the  insurgents  in  the  Papal  States. 

In  March.  L832,  M.  Perier  defended  his 
policy  in  an  abli  and  courageous  1  p 
the  following  May  he  died  of  cholera.  A  feu- 
days  afterwards  General  Lamarque,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  also  died,  and 
his  funeral  was  tie-  signal  for  a  public  dis- 
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turb  ince,  originating  for  the-  most  pari  w  ith  a 
number  of  young  men,  man)  of  them  students 
in  the  Polytechnic  School.  The  funeral  of  the 
general  was  attended  bj  a  greal  procession, 
consisting  of  people  of  all  classes  and  some 
;    of  national  guardi . 

I  ,  ,  rioters  interrupted  the  funeral  proces- 
sion,  and  with  cries  of  "Liberty  or  death!" 
and  "Vive  la  Republique !"  accompanied  bj 
the  hoisting  of  red  flags,  and  poles  surmounted 
by  red  caps,  attempted  to  drag  the  hearse 
towards  the  Pantheon.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  municipal  guard,  and  at  length  the 
body  of  the  general  was  permitted  to  be  token 
to  the  cemetery.  Meantime  another  company 
of  armed  rioters  had  seized  General  Lafayette 
from  among  the  mourners,  and  placing  him 
in  a  hired  carriage,  endeavoured  to  drive  him 
home,  at  the  same  time  honouring  him  with 
complimentary  shouts.  On  their  way  they 
were  met  by  a  number  of  dragoons,  upon 
whom  they  tired.  The  soldiers  at  once  re- 
turned their  fire,  upon  which  the  mob  dis- 
persed,shrieking  out  that  they  were  massacred, 
and  calling,  "To  arms!  to  arms!"  This  was 
a  signal  for  the  tumult  to  become  more  gen- 
eral. It  soon  spread  in  all  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  conflicts  between  the  populace  and 
the  soldiers,  assisted  by  the  National  Guard, 
took  place  in  several  localities.  On  the  5th 
and  6th  of  June  the  insurrection  had  reached 
its  height.  In  the  eastern  faubourgs  enor- 
mous barricades  had  been  erected,  which  were 
so  desperately  defended  by  the  rioters  that 
the  troops  at  last  brought  cannon  against  them, 
and  took  them  by  storm.  By  the  evening  of 
the  6th  the  engagement  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  insurrection  suppressed.  Of  the  troops 
there  were  55  killed  and  240  wounded;  the 
National  Guards  had  IS  killed  and  104 
wounded;  and  the  insurgents  were  supposed 
to  have  lost  100  killed,  and  to  have  had  300 
wounded,  while  from  1200  to  1500  were  taken 
prisoners. 

Prosecutions  instituted  against  the  press,  as 
well  as  against  some  noted  Republican  agi- 
tators, members  of  revolutionary  societies, 
continued  to  exasperate  the  people;  but  the 
occurrence  of  a  foreign  war  was,  as  usual, 
sufficient  for  a  time  to  abate  the  animosity 


of  parties,  and   the  short   campaign  in  Be 
giuin  effected  some  diversion  from  doniesl 

This  campaign  was  undertaken  by  Fran 
at  the  request  of  the  other  powers  of  the  co 
vention,  which  had  decreed  the  independen 
of  Belgium.    The  King  of  Holland  bad  lit 

ui  this  decision,  and  had  aid 
wards  refused  to  be  bound  by  it,  so  that 
became  necessary  to  compel  him  to  relinqu! 
the  Belgian  h  rritory, 

On  the  29th  of  November  Marshal  Gera 
arrived  before  Antwerp  with  fifty  thousai 
men.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  serving  und 
him.  He  summoned  the  Dutch  gener 
1  iii  -i  .  to  surrender  the  citadel,  but  witho 
effect,  and  it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  Decemh 
thai  the  besieging  force  could  complete  th< 
batteries,  and  open  fire  upon  the  fortre 
There  were  altogether  104  guns,  half  of  whi 
threw  shells,  and  in  a  few  days  a  breach  w 
made  in  the  outer  wall,  which  was  afterwai 
carried  with  the  bayonet.  The  citadel,  whe 
the  Dutch  general  lay  ill,  was  not  taken ;  t 
batteries  had  reduced  it  almost  to  a  ruin,  ai 
the  shattered  buildings  threatened  to  fall  up 
the  wounded  in  the  hospital.  A  mine  w 
sprung,  and  the  general  capitulated.  Afl 
this  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  were  taken,  ai 
the  Dutch  finally  evacuated  the  Belgian  ter 
tory.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  ai 
England  had  sailed  up  the  Scheldt  to  assist 
the  reduction  of  Antwerp;  and  the  capitul 
tion  of  that  city,  which  took  place  on  the  2 
of  January,  1S33,  may  be  said  to  have  end 
the  war,  or  at  least  to  have  established  Le 
pold  on  the  throne  of  Belgium.1 

In  the  early  days  of  1833  the  attention 
the  French  foreign  office  was  constant 
claimed  by  the  quarrels  between  the  Suit 
of  Turkey  and  Mehenret  Ali,  disputes  whi' 
were  at  length  satisfactorily  concluded.  I 
still  greater  importance  to  the  world  was  tl 
arrangement  of  the  treaty  between  France  ai 
England,  which  was  signed  on  the  22d 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  tl 
slave-trade,  by  means  of  a  combined  fleet  < 
the   coast   of    Africa.      Attention   was    soi 

1  De  Bonneehose,  History  of  France.  Appendix. 
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m  foreign  policy,  however,  by  the 

popular  tumults  which  bo 

threatened,  and  at  last  overthrew  the 

archy.    These  disorders  had  been  assum- 

arming  proportions  in  consequence 

tility  of  the  Paris  journals  and  the 

overnment     [nsur- 

•  ii  was  openly  advocated  by  these  news- 

of  which  were  under  the  direc- 

..f  members  of  the  chamber.   Thus,  when 

-i.  .11   in 

ly   the    debates  grew   more  and 

i  violent,  and  the  inve  speaker 

1  a  tone  that  was  regarded  as 

i.allv  insulting.     A  law  w    - 
it  to  tin-  chamber  for  the  suppression  of 
tions    which    had     nut    received 
■rnment  sanction.   Of  course  the  intention 
Li-li  a  measure  was  to  extinguish  the  poli- 
cambinations  known  as  thi    S 
6    and    the     S 
Peuple.  two  associations  which  exercised 
t  influence  as  being  both  social  and  de- 
X  either  of  th  -  was  a 

mere  club  for  discussion  of  public  questions, 
or  for  peaceable  demonstrations  for  the  pur- 
Be  of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  obnoxious  mea- 
th  of  them  regarded  insurrection  as 
timate  result  of  their  organization. 
Heir  members  were  expected  to  arm  them- 
selves with  muskets,  and  to  be  prepared  with 
I  Supply  of  ball-cartridges,  ready  to  use  on 
the  first  emergency. 

The  extent  of  these  societies  was  consider- 
able.  their  organization  was  complete,  and  the 
vari"U-  sections  through  all  the  departments 
uf  the  country  kept  up  a  regular  i 

I  -.  from  :l  feeling  thai 

_r  enough  to  do  more  than  con- 

if  1 1  i  -  -  disinclination  of 

Louis  l'hilippe  to  resort  to  violent  measures, 

rnment  had  permitted  these  societies 

to  attain  ;l  completeness  and  influence  which 

enabled   th.-m   to   defy    it.      Unfortunately, 

the  law.  intended  to  extinguish  such  political 

issociations,  still  went  to  the  other  extreme. 

ind  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  tl 

Itatutional  freedom.    The  bill  proscribed  every 

HBOciation  of  more  than  twenty  persons  without 

the  express  permission  of  the  government,  and 


against  this  law  were  to  be  tin  d  at 
the  "Ooi  rectional  Tribunals,"  or  poll  i 

I    by  a  jury.      The  crisis  began  to  be 

^..-riiiiis.  The  political  associations  already 
referred  t...  felt  that  they  must  either  submit 

;.<  mselves  at  all  hazards:  and   tin  ii 

ixi.sitiun  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
ministers  themselves  had  previously  been 
members  of  associations  which  would  now  be 
declared  illegal.  M.  de  l'.ioglic  had  received 
.■.-■•■  at  his  house, 
whire  they  continued  to  meet;  M.  Guizol 
had  belonged  to  the  Societi  .1  I 

For  .ill  this,  the  measure  was  passed. 
That    it   was  COD  -iry  for  the  im- 

mediate safety  of  the  country  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Alphonse  de  Lamartine 
was  one  of  its  supporters,  though  he  had  but 
just  begun  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs. 

Some  disputes  with  regard  to  finance  led  to 
the  resignation  of  M.  de  Broglie  from  the 
ministry,  and  M.  Riguy  became  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  M.  Thiers,  already  virtually 
the  leader  of  the  cabinet,  was  made  minister 
of  the  interior. 

The  determination  of  the  societies  to  assert 
their  liberty  of  action  continued,  and  the  lead 
ers  of  the  more  moderate  associations,  though 
they  deprecated  an  appeal  to  arms,  began  to 
organize  their  branches  more  thoroughly,  and 
to  prepare  for  defence.  It  was  once  more  in 
Lyons  that  the  desperate  conflict  commenced. 
It  was  there  that  the  Society  of  the  EL 
Man  had  spread  its  doctrines  most  widely,  and 
there  the  Republican  journals  had  been  among 
the  first  to  suffer  from  government  prosecu- 
tions, the  editors  having  been  fined  or  impri- 
soned, and  treated  only  as  the  common  con- 
victs, with  whom  they  were  put  to  associate. 

Added   to  this,  the  poverty  and  miser]    I  f 
the  weavers,  still  suffering  from  low  \. 
t  hem  ready  for  revolt,  in  the  belii 
h  inge  that  could  happen  to  them  could 
be  for  the  worse.     A  strike  foi 
had  already  taken  place;  the  town  was  filled 
with  troops,  measures  of  repression  had  been 
commence  .aid  was  under 

arm-. 

I  on  the  buh  of  March  that  the  Re- 

held  council  till  daybreak. 
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bade  each  other  farewell,  rushed  into  the  tree 

and  shouted   "To  arms!"   begii 

same  time  to  erect  barricades.    The  town  was 

i .1   eene  of  dreadful  carnage,  ami. 1st  which 

the  people,  fighting  desperately,  were  defeated 
mi  all  sides  with  fearful  loss  of  life  and  of  pro 
perty.  In  spite  of  this,  when  the  intelligence 
reached  Paris  the  members  of  the  society 
there  felt  that  they  ought  to  maintain  the 
righl  I  Of  their  order  by  the  same  means.  The 
revolt  in  Lyons  had  been  caused  by  adherence 
tu  the  association,  and  its  claims  should  be  vin- 
dicated. Many  of  the  leaders  had  already  been 
arrested;  there  was  a  force  of  40,000  men  in 
Paris  ready  to  suppress  any  attempt  at  insur- 
rection, and  they  were  supported  by  artillery; 
and  yet,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  March, 
barricades  were  erected,  and  the  conflict  began. 
The  struggle  lasted  only  for  a  few  hours.  The 
insurgents  gave  way  at  every  point,  and  the 
troops  seemed  determined  to  punish  them 
severely.  Houses  where  the  insurgents  had 
tired  from  the  windows  were  demolished  and 
the  inmates  slain.  The  prisons  were  filled 
with  those  who  were  taken  alive,  papers  were 
seized,  and  an  almost  indiscriminate  slaughter 
was  followed  by  an  equally  indiscriminate 
arrest.  Many  persons  of  importance  were  dis- 
covered to  have  been  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment, and  among  them  the  brave  old  General 
Lafayette,  who  had  resigned  the  command  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  added  to  his  dislike 
of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  bitter 
disappointment  at  the  neglect  which  he  had 
suffered  in  return  for  his  long  services  to  the 
country. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1835,  the  anniversary 
of  the  revolution,  the  king,  whose  personal 
courage  was  unquestioned,  adhered  to  his 
determination  to  ride  through  the  city  at 
the  head  of  his  staff  in  a  state  procession. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  left  the 
Tuileries  accompanied  by  three  of  his  sons 
(the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  Due  de  Joinville,  and 
the  Due  de  Nemours),  a  number  of  generals, 
the  ministry,  and  several  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  court.  The  streets  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass  were  pro- 
tected by  troops  of  the  line  and  National 
Guards.     His  majesty  and  those  immediately 


following  him  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
Jardiu  Tore,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
when  a  sudden  volley  of  musketry  seemed  to 
lie  poured  fi  om  one  of  the  house  .  succeeded  fan 
the  shrieks  of  the  crowd.  Several  persons  fell 
to  the  ground,  wounded  or  dying.  General 
Merlier  and  <  ieneral  Laehasse  .].-  Verigny, 
who  were  near  the  king,  were  each  struck  in 
the  head  and  fell  from  their  horses;  CaptaS 
Villate  of  the  artillery  was  killed  on  the  spot ; 
and  two  colonels  and  four  privates  of  the 
National  Guards,  as  well  as  an  old  man  and  I 
young  girl  among  the  spectators,  shared  the 
same  fate.  None  of  the  royal  family  were 
injured,  but  the  horses  of  the  Due  d'<  h  leans 
and  the  Due  de  Joinville  had  both  been  struck 
by  musket-balls,  and  the  king's  horse  reared 
so  violently  that  his  majesty  was  in  consider- 
able danger.  Almost  before  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away  a  man,  half-naked  and  bleeding, 
was  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  house  endeavour- 
ing to  escape.  The  National  Guards  shouted 
to  him  to  surrender  or  they  would  fire;  but' 
amidst  a  hail  of  bullets  he  contrived  to  reach 
the  court-yard,  where  he  was  at  once  seized 
by  the  gendarmes. 

The  name  of  the  miscreant  who  made  this 
attempt,  and  that  of  the  machine  with  which 
he  expected  to  achieve  his  diabolical  inten- 
tion, have  both  become  historical,  and  are 
perhaps  better  remembered  than  many  of 
those  associated  with  deeds  of  heroism.  For 
many  years  the  "infernal  machine"  was  reJ 
membered  with  a  shudder,  and  "  Fieschi,"  its 
inventor,  spoken  of  with  execration.  He  had 
once  been  a  soldier,  but  afterwards  became  a 
forger  and  a  thief.  On  his  discharge  from 
prison,  at  the  expiration  of  the  punishment  to 
which  he  was  sentenced  for  his  crimes,  he 
was  employed  by  the  police  as  a  common 
agent  or  spy.  Afterwards  he  fell  lower  still, 
if  that  be  possible,  and,  growing  desperate, 
determined  to  commit  some  crime  that  should 
bring  him  into  notice,  and  might  also  place 
him  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  blow  that 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  government. 

Assisted  by  two  scoundrels  who  were  his 
companions,  Pepin  and  Morey,  he  constructed 
an  engine  which,  rude  and  ill-contrived  as  it 
was,  was  a  fearful  instrument  of  murder.     It 
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of  a  st.mt  frame  of  timber  standing 

i  four  legs,  like  a  table  without  a  top,  upon 

wenty-five  musket -barrels  were  so 

il   downwards, 

directed  in  such  a  way  as  to        a 

like  spokes  from  a  common  centre. 

b  holes  being  in  a  line,  were  lighted 

of  gunpowder,  and  the  barrels  were 

n  ith  four  time    the  usual     I 

the  cause  of  four 

b  irsting  and  wounding  the  m 

Lrnnin     Two  other  bai  ';re.     By 

baiTels  the  I 

iped. 

rible  attempt  produced  a  temporary 

in  the  minds  of  the  people.     Public 

n  was  directed  against  the  . 

lie  king  was  enthusiastically  cheered  as  lie 

i  after  the  fearful  occurrence.     Insur- 

i  even  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 

■ted  not  ally  themselves  to  so  base  a  crime 

i    Fieschi,  and  there  were  few  who 

Id   not   rejoice   at    the   safety  of  the   royal 

niily.     These   sentiments  of    sympathy   on 

and  abhorrence  on  the  other  were 

till   more  intense  on  the  day  ap- 

r  the  funeral  of  the  victims  who  had 

lien.    The  first  of  the  funeral  cars  contained 

lie  remains  of  Mortier,  a  marshal  of  France, 

ho  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  the  empire; 

I  the  last  was  the  corpse  of  a  poor  girl,  little 

lore  than  a  child,  who  was  killed  by  one  of 

lie  bullets  as  she  looked  at  the  glittering 

low  that  had  attracted  her  to  stand  amidst 

e  fr  iiit  rank  of  the  crowd  to  see  the  king 

and  his  wretched  companions  were 
lit  executed  till  the  following  January,  so 
'rdy  were  the  proceedings  of  their  trial,  dur- 
Jg  whi-h  inquiries  were  set  on  foot 

i  the  results  of  the  attempted 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  action  of  the 
!  wring  the  month  of  September,  1835. 
The  laws  of  September  were  in  fact  a  series 
repressive  measures,  including  restraints  on 
e  press  which  had  the  effect  of  char 
nstitntional  monarchy  to  little  short  of  an 
lute  rule;  and  not  only  was  the  public 
scontent  proportionally  manifested,  but  the 
;mbers  of  the  legislature  began  to  fret  under 


bility    if  restrictions  for  which  they 
prepared.    The  result  was  that  they 
•  the  ministry,  which  was 
■n.l   M.  Thiers  gained   Ere  h 
bj  being  literally  as  well  as  nomi- 
nally the  head  of  the  government. 
ire  of  Louis  Philippe  to  si 

an    <  lected    monarch    by  a 

family  alliaii.-e  \\  itli  "lie  of  the  great  Kiiropcan 
state  led  him  to  leek  a  marriage 
the  Due  d'Orleana  and  the  Princess  Theresa, 
f  the  Archduke  I  lharlesof  Austria; 
but  the  Austrian  count  was  alarmed,  and  in 
spite  of  the  personal  advantages  of  the  suitor 
the  opposition  to  an  alliance  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  with  "the  monarchy  of  the  barri- 
cades" was  too  violent  to  be  disregarded. 
dons  were  broken  off,  and  the  Due 
returned  to  France,  where  the  life 
of  the  king  had  again  been  attempted  on  the 
road  to  Neuilly  by  an  assassin  named  Alibaud, 
who  fired  a  shot  into  the  carriage  from  a 
walking-stick  gun. 

The  successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Algeria 
for  a  time  directed  public  attention  from  the 
repressive  laws  which  had  excited  so  much 
animosity. 

The  war  in  Spain  between  the  followers  of 
Don  Carlos  and  those  of  the  queen  seemed  to 
offer  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  definite  alli- 
ance with  England.  M.  Thiers  proposed  to 
co-operate  with  the  force  which  had  left  Eng- 
land for  Spain,  under  Sir  I)e  Lacy  Evans,  by 
sending  out  12,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bugeaud,  but  the  king  was  utterly 
opposed  to  the  suggestion,  and  in  fact  the 
English  "contingent"'  was  but  coldly  regarded 
even  by  the  British  government,  and  was 
little  more  than  a  band  of  adventurers,  who 
ultimately  effected  so  little,  that  their  general 
disgusted  and  disappointed.  In 
vain  Thiers  reminded  the  king  that  he  was 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  "triple  alliance " 
to  join  England  in  ettling  the  Spanish  diffi- 
culties. He  refused  to  interfere,  and  Thiers 
retired  from  office,  a  new  ministry  being 
>.  with  M.  Moll  as  president  and 
i 

during  this  ministry  that 
I      a    the  scene,  who  was   to  take  a 
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great  place  in  the  future  history  of  E pe, 

and  therefore  to  exercise  considerable  influ- 
ence "a  events  bj  which  English  policy  was 
affected.  Neither  the  attempt  which  brought 
this  person  forward,  nor  the  man  himself, 
seemed  to  be  important  at  the  time,  and 
for  long  afterwards  both  were  frequently 
spoken  of  with  ridicule;  but  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  history  of  that  man 
became  the  history  of  France. 

The  death,  in  1832,  of  the  feeble  youth  who 
was  known  as  the  Duke  of  Beichstadt,  but 
was  also  called  Napoleon  the  Second  by  the 
Imperialists,  had  left  a  question  to  be  settled 
among  the  family  of  the  Bona  partes — namely, 
who  was  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
first  Napoleon  and  the  political  head  of  the 
family. 

The  "heir  to  the  Empire"  —who  was 
entitled  King  of  Borne  in  his  infancy— had 
been  placed  under  the  protection  of  his  grand- 
father (the  father  of  Maria  Louisa), and  strange 
dreadful  stories  were  abroad,  that  the  old  man 
had  compassed  his  death  by  encouraging  him 
in  habits  of  dissipation.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
such  rumours  had  no  real  foundation,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  see  what  could  have  been  the  object 
of  the  old  Austrian,  since,  when  his  grandson 
died,  the  disputed  succession  may  be  said  to 
have  given  some  stimulus  to  the  Bonaparte 
faction.  The  senatus  consultum  of  Napoleon  I. 
limited  the  succession  (in  case  of  failure  of 
direct  heirs)  to  the  emperor's  brothel's,  Joseph 
and  Louis  and  their  heirs  male.  Lucien  the 
second  brother  had  been  left  out  of  the  pro- 
vision, Joseph  the  elder  brother  was  old  and 
had  no  sons,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  family- 
dignity  therefore  devolved  on  Louis.  He  had 
married  Hortense  Beauharnais,  the  daughter 
of  the  Empress  Josephine  by  her  former  hus- 
band, but  the  union  was  an  unhappy  one,  and 
in  1810,  four  years  after  he  had  become  King 
of  Holland,  they  separated.  His  eldest  son 
Charles,  who  had  been  a  favourite  with  the 
emperor,  had  died  in  1S07,  and  his  two  other 
sons  were  Napoleon  Louis  and  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  latter  born  in  1808,  just  after 
the  death  of  the  eldest  brother.  Their  father 
retired  to  Borne  in  1814,  and  afterwards  to 
Florence,  where,  long  before  his  death  in  1S46, 


he  had  retired  from  the  public  gaze  and  live 
ill  comparative  seclusion;  but  after  the  fall  c 
the  empire  Hortense  took  her  two 
exile  with  her,  and  lived  in  Geneva,  in  Savo 
in  the  1  Mii-hy  i>f  Baden,  and  in  I  liu.n  ia.  ettli: 
nt  last  in  the  Chateau  d'Arenenberg,  on  La] 
Constance.  The  younger  of  the  two  boys  hi 
the  reputation  of  a  el"  e  student,  under  tl 
tuition  of  the  Abbe  Bertrand  and  anoth 
master,  and  he  attended  the  school  at  Aug 
burg,  from  winch  he  went  to  Thun  to  leal 
military  science  and  engineering.  Of  h 
elder  brother's  studies  less  seems  to  have  bet 
said,  but  they  appear  to  have  clung  togethe 
and  both  asked  permission  to  return  to  Frani 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  r 
quest  the  refusal  of  which  left  them  to  sej 
a  career  elsewhere.  With  rather  precij 
tate  energy,  in  March,  1831,  they  joined  tl 
revolution  of  the  ( 'arbonari  in  the  Pontine 
States,  fighting  as  common  soldiers  for  tl 
"  party  of  liberty,"  and  sharing  the  defeat 
the  insurgents  by  the  Papal  troops.  With  i 
little  difficulty  they  escaped  to  Forli,  whe 
the  elder,  who  had  taken  a  fever,  died  in  tl 
arms  of  the  younger  brother,  and  Charl 
Louis  became  the  representative  head  of  tl 
Bonaparte  family  and  assumed  the  title 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 

Making  his  escape  from  Forli  in  the  di 
guise  of  a  footman,  and  suffering  from  tl 
disease  which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  brothe 
the  future  successor  to  the  Napoleonic  tit 
reached  Cannes,  where  the  ex-queen,  h 
mother,  had  already  arrived  with  the  desi 
to  remain  within  French  territory,  that  si 
and  her  son  might  enter  Paris  and  there  r 
main  during  the  recovery  of  the  latter  fro 
his  illness;  but  this  was  forbidden,  as  niig] 
have  been  expected  of  so  astute  a  governma 
as  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  they  set  out  f 
London,  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  they  r 
turned  to  Switzerland.  There  they  remain] 
until  1836.  Louis  Napoleon  (as  he  was  no 
called),  pursuing  his  military  studies,  writii 
treatises  on  artillery, — one  of  which,  along  wit 
an  essay  on  the  Swiss  Confederation,  gain< 
for  him  the  honorary  citizenship  of  the  cans 
of  Thurgau, — and  generally  biding  his  tim 
but  always  professing  to  regard  himself  as  tl 
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live  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and 
ntimating  that  he  had  no  inconsiderable  ex- 

:    IV     1«'     ill 

i  int.  and    that    he  would    restore 
he  family  prestige  in  Prance.      Ajnong  his 
!  •  i  of  the  effed 

chieh  the  name  and  the  presence  of  a  Bonaparte, 
he  heir  to  the  empire,  would  have  upon  the 
■Rich  soldiery;  and  as  he  L    I 
ollowers,  who,  if  they  were  themseh 
\1  adventurers,  and  therefore  were  willing  to 
mbark  in  a  wild  enterprise, 
een  impressed  with  his  claims  ami  fa 

letermined  to  make  the  experiment. 
le  had  already  published  among  his  treatises 
me,  dreamy,  but  not 
rithout  a  certain  subtle  adapt 
he  changed  conditions  of  things  in  relation 
his  own  pretensions.  It  was  called 
Politique*,  and  united  Republican 
iews  with  the  advocacy  of  an  Imperial  organ- 
Substituting  the  word  empire  for 
lonarchy  its  scheme  was  much  the  same  as 
lat  which  Lafayette  and  other  politicians  had 
ipected  to  be  established  by  the  election  of 
ouis  Philippe — "a  monarchy  surrounded  by 
a  institutions."  But  the  "monarchy 
f  the  barricades''  had  already  approached  to 
le  confines  of  absolutism:  Lafayette  and 
:her;  of  his  way  of  thinking  had  been  driven 
>  the  opposition,  and  possibly  the  condition  of 
ranee  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  attempt  to 
:;  a  constitutional  empire  on  the 
lins  of  a  limited  monarchy  might  be  success- 
il.  At  all  events,  Louis  Napoleon  and  his 
iend3  determined  that  the  experiment  should 
5  made,  and  though  its  egregious  failure  and 
te  ridicule  that  it  excited  might  have  pre- 
3nted  most  men  from  making  further  preten- 
ons — and  it  was  afterwards  repeated  with  no 
ore  success  and  no  less  ridicule — the  hero 

that  apparently   amazing  absurd; 
•on  to  vindicate  before  the  world  his 
rt  only  to  rule  France,  but  to  carry  on  the 
ivernmeut  of  the  country  for  many  years 
ith  extraordinary  success. 
People  cannot   even  now  help  wondering 
)w  a  man   »vho  made  the  wild  attempt  of 
M6  should   afterwards  have  developed  so 
markable   an   ability  as    he  displayed   on 


during  his  long  control  of  the 
political  movements  of  Prance;  but  one  is  al 
the  same   time  impressed   by  the  I 
there  was  always  something  theatrical  about 

Louis  Napol i  Bonaparte,  e\  en  wb 

moody  and  somewhat  apart  at  the  assemblies 
to  which  he  was  invited  in  London,  whither 
he  came  Boon  after  the  failure  of  his  first  pro- 
jecl  for  reviving  the  Napoleonic  idea  in  Prance. 
In  October,  1836,  he  presented  himself  before 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Strasburg,  fol- 
lowed bj  soin,-  of  his  adherents,  and  dressed 
hion  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Strangely 
enough  his  calculations  seemed  at  first  likely 
to  he  realized,  for  the  artillery  officers,  who 
probably  already  knew  him  by  reputation, 
were  inclined  to  favour  his  pretensions  though 
the  infantry  remained  loyal.  At  five  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning  he  and  his  friends 
entered  the  artillery  barracks  unopposed.  The 
officer  in  command  ordered  the  reveille  to  be 
sounded  and  the  men  to  be  assembled  on 
parade,  where  Louis  Napoleon  addressed  them 
in  a  speech  which  was  an  imitation  of  those 
of  his  uncle,  and  was  actually  followed  by 
cries  of  "  Vive  l'Empereur  ! "  The  men  pre- 
pared to  follow  him  and  he  led  them  to  the 
infantry  quarters,  but  there  they  were  received 
with  levelled  muskets,  and  while  the  colonel 
(Talandier)  went  forward  and  tore  the  epaulets 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  officer  of  artillery 
the  corps  was  surrounded  and  compelled  to 
surrender,  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  friends 
being  arrested. 

Louis  Philippe  with  some  dignity  refrained 
from  a  regular  prosecution.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  inquire  whether  his  clemency 
proceeded  from  a  certain  disdain  for  what 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  preposterous  en- 
terprise, or  from  a  suspicion  that  a  trial  might 
have  the  effect  of  arousing  fresh  interest  in 
the  Bonapartists  and  the  professed  successor 
to  the  imperial  claims.  The  course  adopted 
was  to  exclude   I.  '■    poleon  from  France 

for  ten  years.  A  frigate  was  provided  to  con- 
vey him  to  America,  and  he  accepted  the  pro- 
posal ;  but  he  was  only  a  short  time  in  exile, 
for  hearing  that  his  mother  was  dangerously 
ill.  he  perhaps  thought  tie-  intelligence  was 
to  excuse  his  breach  of  parole,  and 
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in  the  autumn  of  1S38  he  w;us  in  Anun, 
berg,  where  she  died  on  the  3d  of  October, 
L837,  only  two  months  after  his  arrival.  The 
el  refused  the  demand  of  tin  Prea 
for  his  extradition,  as  he  had  been 
iizen  of  one  of  their  canton  ,  and 
serious  complication  was  imminent,  for  if  the 
threat  to  use  force  had  been  carried  out  a 
declaration  of  war  would  have  ensued.  To 
prevent  a  result  which  would  have  been  so 
rous  to  his  protectors,  the  returned  exile 
came  to  England  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Loudon,  where  he  was  well  known  iu  society, 
frequently  associated  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  in  communication  with 
the  friends  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  He 
must,  however,  have  had  much  difficulty  from 
want  of  pecuniary  resources,  and  he  probably 
underwent  frequent  privations.  One  obstacle 
to  his  expectations  (people  called  them  dreams) 
of  one  day  ruling  over  France  was  removed 
by  the  death  of  Charles  X.  at  Goritz  iu  Styria, 
an  event  which  excited  very  little  attention, 
as  the  cause  of  the  Legitimatists  had  already 
fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed — so  low  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  detain- 
ing the  former  minister  Polignac  and  his 
companions  iu  prison.  They  were,  therefore, 
liberated,  some  of  them  on  condition  of  their 
quitting  the  kingdom,  while  others  were  per- 
mitted to  choose  a  particular  district  of  France 
to  which  they  were  to  be  confined.  The  re- 
newed successes  of  the  army  in  Algeria 
again  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  political  disturbance.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  year  183S  a  hundred  native  tribes  had 
submitted.  In  April  of  the  same  year  a  road 
had  been  cleared  twenty-two  leagues  in  length 
from  Constantine  to  the  sea,  and  the  coast  of 
the  bay  at  Stora  became  a  French  colony.  In 
the  autumn  a  new  city  called  PhilippeviHe 
had  been  founded,  and  by  the  1st  of  January, 
1839,  the  war  was  temporarily  at  an  end. 

In  our  review  of  the  successive  events  which 
had  marked  the  progress  of  the  nation  for 
seventeen  years,  from  1820  to  1837,  we  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  violent 
antagonism  of  the  two  extreme  sections  of 
politicians, — and  it  may  be  well  to  mention 


that  while  we  have  characterized 

I  [i  iu.    liy  using  terms,  which  were  at  the  til 
and  have  since  been  accepted  as  descriH 
accurately   their  attitude  in  relation  to  t 
country,  we  have  not  in  any  instance  assum 
that  these  men  truly  represented 
great  parties  of  which  they  profi     i  d  to  bi 
adherents — and  of  which  they  wen 
not  the  really  intelligent  suppoi  tei   , 

At  the  time  when  our  present 
came  to  the  throne  a  remarkable,  and  to  ma 
persons  a  surprising,  change  had  taken  pi; 
iu  many  of  the  "views"  which  had  forme: 
distinguished  the  Radicals  on  the  one  ha 
and  the  Tories  on  the  other,  a  chai 
was  perhaps  first  distinctly  expressed  l>yl 
adoption  of  the  title  of  "  Conservative''  by  I 
latter — a  term  which  was  afterwards  to  fi 
an  antithesis  in  the  word  "  Liberal "  as  den 
ing  the  opposite  party  in  the  legislature.  T 
remark  will  in  some  measure  illustrate  1 
kind  of  progress  which  had  already  been  ins 
during  the  live  years  after  the  passing  of  1 
Reform  Bill.  But  it  is  necessaiy  for  the  g 
ailer  to  reflect  that  a  change  little  1 
in  proportion  has  been  going  on  during  1 
last  forty  years.  The  turbulent  proceeding 
those  who  then,  while  they  called  themser 
Radicals,  too  frequently  countenanced,  if  tl 
did  not  actually  promote,  insurrection  for  i 
sake  of  achieving  political  triumphs,  woi 
now  neither  be  acknowledged  nor  toleral 
even  by  extreme  members  of  the  Libe 
party;  nor  would  any  intelligent  ultra-0 
servative  of  the  present  day  regard  with  co 
placency  that  obstinate  antagonism  to  1 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  reform  of  the  po 
laws,  the  relief  from  certain  religious  c 
abilities,  and  other  measures,  which  was  I 
played  by  the  threats  and  denunciation 
some  of  the  so-called  Tories  of  the  calil 
which  Macaulay  designated  as  "stern  a 
unbending." 

It  is  in  fact  almost  impossible  for  ordin; 
people  of  the  present  time  who  have  b( 
witnesses  of  the  further  political  refor 
carried  out  if  not  inaugurated  under  a  C< 
servative  government  to  realize  the  pre 
dices  which  had  to  be  overcome  by  t 
moderate   and  far-seeing  members  of   be 
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progres 
either  in  political  or  in  social  relati 

1.     But  the  firs!  step  was  iht-  most 

,  for  it  w.l<  less  a  step  than  a  mighty 

ud   there  were   men  on   both  sides 

tded  it  as  a  leap  in  the  dark.     Not 

:tion  only    those  who  by  their 

virulence  or  their  obduracy 

.  hich  they 
og,  but  even  the  more  moder- 
ate— tin-  "Conservatives" of  that  daj 
a  reluctance  which  can  only  be  intel 

;'  our  own  lime  by  considering  for 
how  long  a  period  the  country  had  been  coni- 
m  the  disturbance  of  which 
ot   up  all   kinds  of  strong  interests 
and  to  bring  to  the  surface  nobody  knew 
ad  untried  elements. 
The  character  and  proceedings  of  the  first 
.  :    returned   after   the  Eeform  Bill 
1  were  watched  with  keen 
by  all.  by  anxious  apprehension  in  i! 

Anything  more  extravagant  thin  the 
fears  of  timid  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  old 
i  hardly  be  imagined.  We  have, 
.  seen  something  like  it  in  our  own 
day.  The  late  Mr.  Bryan  Waller  Procter 
:  n  wall)  was  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of 
the  world  as  well  as  a  poet.  In  the  latter 
he  might  be  excused  for  having  some 
notion  that  a  general  turning  upside  down 
would  follow  Mr.  Disraeli's  reform  bill  in 
1869.  At  all  events,  he  was  in  a  great  fright 
for  his  property  and  his  pictures.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  new  men 
of  business,  who  were  anything  but  poets, 
were,  out  of  mere  terror  of  change,  investing 
their  money  in  American  or  Scandinavian 
!  Yet  when  Lord  Sidmouth  re- 
proached Earl  Grey  (in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Lords)  with  having  conspired  to 
ruin  and  revolutionize  England,  Grey  replied, 
"Mark  my  words,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be 
accused  of  having  introduced  the  most  aris- 
tocratic measure  that  has  been  known  for 
generations."  Lord  Sidmouth  had 
quoted  and  applied  a  well-known  speech  of 
the  dying  Queen  Elizabeth  to  a  traitress, — 
"God  may  [forgive,  I  cannot."  The  utter 
futility  of  all  the  terror  was  soon  shown  by 


the    sequi  bi  fore    the   a 

Grattanand  Old  Sarum  were  cold,  1 
again  saw  a  Conservative  ministry  in  power. 
But    it   is  worth  while  to  turn  bad 
moment  to  one 'of  the  episodes  of  the  debates 

in  which   it    was   in    vain  attempted    to  arrest 
the    measure.       Sn 

Harry  Inglis,  member  for  <  Ixford  l'i 
was  a  mod  ultivated,  gener- 

ous specimen  of  the  school.     "I   firmly  be- 

1  he,  "that  a  representatn 
so  entirely  ,  bat  which  the  noble  lord 

to  introduce,  has  n 
been  foun  ;  ..  itfa  a  free  press  on  the 

one  hand  and  a  monarchy  on  the  other.  No  in- 
stance,sir,  I  am  sure,  can  be  pointed  I 
a  popular  representation  aided  by  a  free  press 
on  the  one  hand,  can  be  found  in  juxta position 
with  a  monarchy.  On  the  very  day  when  the 
House  of  Commons  murdered  their  king  they 
voted  the  House  of  Lords  useless.  I  think 
the  one  thing  will  follow  the  other  as  natur- 
ally as  cli'ect  must  follow  cause.  I  say  that 
in  proportion  as  you  increase  the  influence 

j >. ilar  will  in  the  House  of  Commons 

you  risk  the  existence  of  the  sovereign  and 

e   of   Peers.     The    thing   may   not 

o-day  or  to-morrow,  but  I  am  fii-mly 
convinced  that  if  the  proposed  plan  be  agreed 
to,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  the  shock  must 
ive.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  noble  lords  were  not  to  disturb 
the  peers  in  their  house;  but  whatever  their 
intentions  may  be,  I  for  one  am  quite  sure 
that  if  this  measure  be  carried,  it  will  sweep 
the  House  of  Lords  clean  in  the  course  of  ten 
years." 

Here  we  have  a  plain  prophecy  on  the  part 

of  an  able  and  amiable  man  that  in  ten  years 

the  sovereign  would  be   murdered   and   the 

cond  chamber  abolished, — by  the  pressure 

of  the  people.     Yet  we  have  seen  that  it  was 

I  !ople,  but  a  few  Tory  lords,  with  a 
royal  duke  at  their  head,  who  wanted  to  de- 
throne the  king.  For  the  rest,  let  us  hear  a 
few  words  from  Macaulay's  answer. 

"What  facts  does  my  honourable  friend 
produce  in  support  of  his  opinion  ?  One  fact 
only— and  that  a  fact  which  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.     The  effect 
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of  this  reform,  he  tells  us,  would  be  to  make 
the  li  iuse  of  Commons  all-powerful.     It. was 

ill  |">v,  ei  i'ul  on©   i»  fore     in  the  I inning  ol 

1649.  Then  it  cut  off  the  head  of  the  king 
and  abolished  the  1 1  i  >use  of  Peers.  I  i 
if  this  reform  should  take  place  it  will  aci  in 
I  te  lame  manner.  Now,  sir,  it  was  not  the 
Souse  of  <  ominous  that  cut  off  the  head  of 
Charles  I.,  nor  was  the  House  of  Commons 
then  all-powerful.  It  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  by  successive  expulsions. 
It  was  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
army.  A  majority  of  the  house  was  willing 
to  take  the  terms  offered  by  the  king.  The 
soldiers  turned  out  the  majority,  and  the 
minority,  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  house, 
passed  those  votes  of  which  my  honourable 
friend  speaks — votes  of  which  the  middle 
class  disapproved  then,  and  of  which  they 
disapprove  still."' 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  reasons  by  which  the  antagonists  to 
the  first  Reform  Bill  justified  much  of  their 
opposition,  but  it  will  at  least  be  intelligible 
to  readers  of  to-day  that  it  was  an  unfortunate 
tiling  for  the  Liberal  or  Radical  party  during 
all  those  years  that  they  found  themselves  of 
necessity  in  more  or  less  close  alliance  with 
O'Connell,  and  his  "  many -jointed  tail,"  as  it 
was  the  fashion  to  call  his  followers. 

Of  course  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  "views"  of  many  able  men  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  for  many  succeeding  years  of 
aid  of  political  activity,  met  with  the 
usual  amount  of  censure  and  of  reproach  from 
those  who  stood  up  for  what  they  called  con- 
sistency; and  doubtless  prominent  statesmen 
on  the  Tory  side  delayed  yielding  to  the  in- 
evitable impulse  which  afterwards  pressed 
them  forward,  until  they  were  convinced  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  resistless 
march  of  public  opinion  made  it  not  only 
consistent  but  absolutely  necessary  thai  thej 
should  acknowledge  their  responsibilities,  and 
accept  a  leadership  by  which  they  might,  as 
they  thought,  regulate,  and  to  some  extent  con- 
trol, the  pace  to  which  the  people  were  being 
y  continued  political  excitement. 

There  could  have  been  no  more  significant 


recognition  of  the  neces  ity  f  oi     ■ 

of  stand] t1  on  the  pat  i  of  the  leadei  of  tin 

Tory  party  than  was  afforded  by  thi 
given  to  Sh  Robert  Peel  bj  i  he  <  lot 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  L83fl 
The  invitation  was  signed  by  no  fewer  than 
313  members  of  the  lower  house,  and  300  were 
present  at  the  assembly, which  was  di 
afford  to  the  leader  of  the  opposition  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  and  defending  Lis  policy, 
not  only  to  those  supporters  who  proposal 
to  give  him  honour  but  to  the  whole  nation. 
Even  the  remarkable  tact  and  calm  self-contaS 
of  Peel  could  not  suffice  to  protect  him  from  the 
charges  of  inconsistency  which  were  brought 
against  him  by  those  who  refused  to  believe 
that  any  changes  were  required.  They  had 
for  some  time  previously  regarded  him  with 
suspicion  if  not  with  dislike,  and  now  only 
supported  him  because  there  was  no  other, 
alternative  but  for  them  to  join  the  Whigs. 
They  were  too  few  of  themselves  to  form  a, 
separate  party,  aud  had  too  little  influence  to., 
ensure  them  the  choice  of  a  leader.  At  this 
large  and  important  meeting  therefore  Sir 
Robert  was  able  to  declare  that  he  had  created 
a  "Conservative"  party;  that  in  the  first  dis- 
solution iu  1835,  when  he  was  at  the  head  ofi 
the  government  of  the  country,  the  Conserva- 
tive members  had  suddenly  increased  from 
150  to  above  300;  aud  that  when  a  dissolution 
took  place  in  1837,  with  every  circumstance 
calculated  to  be  favourable  to  those  in  power, 
the  result  of  the  general  election  showed  their 
numbers  undiminished.  This  Conservative 
party  was  in  fact  composed  of  two  sections: 
those  who,  like  Peel  himself,  admitted  and 
were  not  unwilling  to  grant  the  demand  for 
moderate  reform,  and  were  to  a  great  extent 
in  sympathy  with  the  less  extreme  party  of  the 
reformers;  and  those  who,  while  they  were 
prepared  to  make  some  concessions  to  public 
opinion,  deprecated  any  decided  and  distinct 
advances  in  the  direction  of  popular  claims. 
These  gentlemen  supported  Sir  Bobert  because 
they  believed  that  he  was  a  safe  and  cautious 
statesman,  who  would  judiciously  yield  only 
as  much  as  would  be  warrantable,  or  would  in 
their  opinion  be  consistent  with  safety. 

At  the  same  time  many  changes,  or  rather 
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I    opinion,  had    already 
ous.  and  the  curious  result  in  some  in- 
-  to  have  boon,  that  the  men  who 

itly  representatives  of  rather  hard- 
•  f.ist   lines  of  Tory  ■■pinion,  but  wl 

pressed  these  opinious  iu  violent 
nidations  nor  professed  to  be  for  ever 
texable  in  their  predilections,  were  left  to 
py  a  position  which  led  to  their  being 
...1  with  thosi  ern  unbending"  poli- 
lis  who  were  referred  to  by  Maeaulay, 
with  whom  In-  associated  Mr.  Gladstone, 
i  in  the  early  days  of  his  political 
the  young  member  for  Newark  (he  was 
twenty-nine  at  about  the  time  of  the 
servative  banquet)  has  been  perhaps  the 
t  striking  example  among  modern  states- 
lb  of  that  change  of  standpoint  which  is 
justified,  and  as  he  himself  says,  is  alone  to 
5«  justified,  by  the  responsibility  which  is  en- 
tailed upon  a  representative  of  the  country  to 
lie  in  prompt  and  effectual  sympathy  with,  the 
peat  movements  of  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  enough  been  contin- 
ually chargei  1  with  inei  insistency ;  and  for  some 
time  he  saw  the  effects  of  those  accusations 
when  he,  who  had  been  so  earnest  a  supporter 
of  the  Irish  Church  Establisliment  in  1838; 
became  instrumental  in  causing  its  demolition 
thirty  years  afterwards.  "So  far  as  my  ob- 
rvation  has  gone,"  he  wrote  in  1868,  "the 
Liberal  party  of  thi<  country  have  stood  fire 
unflinchingly  under  the  heavy  volleys  which 
,ve  been  fired  into  its  camp  with  ammuni- 
tion that  has  been  drawn  from  depositories 
full  only  of  matter  personal  to  myself.  And. 
th  the  confidence  they  entertain  in  the  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  of  the  policy  they  recommend. 
it  would  have  been  weak  and  childish  to  act 
otherwise.  .Still  I  should  be  glad  to  give  them 
the  means  of  knowing  that  the  ease  may  not 
after  all  be  so  scandalous  as  they  are  told.  In 
the  year  1^27,  if  I  remember  right,  when  Mr. 
Canning  had  just  become  prime  minister,  an 
effort  was  made  to  support  him  in  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  where  the  light  and  music  of  his 
eloquence  had  not  yet  died  away,  by  an 
address  to  the  crown.  The  proposal 
ported  by  an  able  and  cultivated  Unitarian 
minister,  Mr.  Shepherd,  who 


Mr.  t  '.inning's  opponents  at  former  p 

the  Live] 

sistency  ■■('  his  course,  he  said  he  was  ready  to 

support    the    devil    himself    if     it    had     been 

1  I  ■■'.•.  i  succinct 
and  rough  manner  of  disposing  of  the  i 
in  the  last  resort  1  hope,  however, that  those 
who  sustain  the  Liberal  policy  respecting  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  will  not  be 
driven  to  so  dire  an  extremity.  ...  In 
theory  at  least,  and  for  others,  I  am  myself  a 
purist  with  respect  to  what  touches  the  con- 
of  statesmen.  Change  of  opinion,  in 
those  to  whose  judgment  the  public  looks 
more  or  less  to  assist  its  own,  is  an  evil  to  the 
country,  although  a  much  smaller  evil  than 
their  persistence  in  a  course  which  they  know 
to  be  wrong.  It  is  not  always  to  be  blamed. 
But  it  is  always  to  be  watched  with  vigilance. 
always  to  be  challenged  and  put  on  its  trial. 
It  can  hardly  escape  even  cursory  observation,'' 
continues  Mr.  Gladstone,  "that  the  present 
century  has  seen  a  great  increase  in  the  in- 
stances of  what  is  called  political  inconsistency. 
It  is  needless,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to 
refer  to  names.  Among  the  living,  however, 
who  have  occupied  leading  positions,  and 
among  the  dead  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
numerous  instances  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
mind,  of  men  who  have  been  constrained  to 
abandon  in  middle,  and  mature,  or  even  in 
advanced  life,  convictions  which  they  had 
cherished  through  long  years  of  conflict  and 
vicissitude;  and  of  men,  too,  who  have  no: 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  close  or  continue 
their  career  in  the  same  political  connection 
as  that  in  which  they  commenced  it.  If  we 
go  a  lit: le  farther  back,  to  the  day  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  or  even  to  the  day  of  Mr. 
Canning,  Lord  Londonderry,  or  Lord  Liver- 
pool, we  must  1  le  struck  with  the  difference. 

'.  al  and  social  revulsion  like  the 

French  revolution  of  necessity  deranged  the 
ranks  of  party,  yet  not  even  then,  did  any  man 
of  great  name,  or  of  a  high  order  of  mind, 
permanently  change  his  -i.le.'' 

Mr.   <  Jladstone  contends  that  if  we  have 

witnessed  in  the  last  forty  years,  beginning 

I    itholic  emancipation,  a 

great  increase  in  the  changes  of  party,  or  of 
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opinion,  among  prominent  men,  we  are  not  at 
once  to  leap  to  the  conclusion,  that  public 
character  as  a  rule  1..  '•■  en  ■  il  hi  i  1.  ii] 
orei  en  le  rigorous.  The  explanation, hi 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  movement  of 
the  public  mind  has  been  of  a  nature  entirely 
perience;  and  that  it 
has  likewif  more  ]  romptly  and  more 

ntcd  than  at  any  earlier 
period  in  the  action  of  the  government  and  the 
iture.  "Thegradual  transfer  of  political 
power  from  groups  and  limited  classes  to  the 
community,  and  the  constant  seething  of  the 
public  mind  in  fermentation  upon  a  vast  mass 
of  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  merely  political 
interests,  offer  conditions  of  action  in  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  statesman,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  same  amount  of  consistency  as 
his  antecessors  in  other  times,  must  be  gifted 
with  a  far  larger  range  of  foresight ;  but  nature 
has  endowed  him  with  no  such  superiority. 
It  may  be  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  showed 
this  relative  deficiency  in  foresight  with  re- 
ference to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  to 
reform,  and  to  the  corn-law.  It  does  not  fol- 
low with  respect  to  many  who  have  escaped 
the  reproach  that  they  could  have  stood  the 
trial.  For  them  the  barometer  was  less  un- 
steady, the  future  less  exacting  in  its  de- 
mands." 

This  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  explanations  of  those 
changes  in  the  political  situation  of  statesmen, 
many  of  which  commenced  at  the  period 
when  the  principles  of  the  Conservative  party 
began  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tenets  of 
the  older  Toryism ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self had  to  explain  more  than  this.  He  had 
to  account  for  an  entire  alteration  of  opinions 
and  a  subversion  of  the  main  declaration  by 
which  he  held  that  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment should  be  supported.  Nor  does  he 
shrink  from  the  duty  or  the  responsibility. 
It  still  remains  true  that  the  actual  opinions 
and  professions  of  men  in  office,  and  men  in 
authority  without  office,  are  among  the  main 
landmarks  on  which  the  public  has  to  rely, 
and  he  admits  that,  in  vindicating  an  appa- 
rent liberty  of  change,  we  may  seem  to  de- 
stroy the  principal  guarantees  of  integrity 
which  are  available  for  the  nation  at  large. 


and  with  these  all  its  confidence  in  the  pet 

i  manage  its  affairs.     This,  l 

would  be  "a  consequence  bo  fatal  tin 

in  drive  us  back  upon  thi 
attempt  to  stereotype  the  minds  of  men,  an 
n  their  manhood  the  swaddling-clotm. 
of  their  infancy."  But  this  is  not  the  altei 
We  cannot  forbid  the  changes,  hi 
we  may  regulate  them  by  subjecting  thenil 
the  test  of  public  scrutiny,  and  by  directin 
iitiny  to  the  enforcement  of  the  km 
of  moral  obligation.  "There  are  abundai 
signs  by  which  to  distinguish  between  thoi 
changes  which  prove  nothing  worse  than  tt 
fallibility  of  the  individual  mind,  and  mat 
ceuvres  which  destroy  confidence  and  enta 
merited  dishonour."  In  the  latter  portion  < 
his  defence,  or  rather  his  explanations,  M 
Gladstone  says — "  Changes  which  are  sudde 
and  precipitate — changes  accompanied  with 
light  and  contemptuous  repudiation  of  tt 
former  self — changes  which  are  systematica 
timed  and  tuned  to  the  interest  of  person! 
advancement — changes  which  are  hooded  an 
slurred  over  or  denied  —  for  these  change 
and  such  as  these,  I  have  not  one  word  to  saj 
and  if  they  can  be  justly  charged  upon  me, 
can  no  longer  desire  that  any  portion,  ho\i 
ever  small,  of  the  concerns  or  interests  of  m 
countrymen  should  be  lodged  in  my  hands 
Coming  to  the  immediate  reason  for  thef 
declarations  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  the  con 
plete  change  which  his  views  have  undergo!) 
with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church.  "  Let  ru 
now  endeavour,"  he  says,  "to  state  the  offenc 
of  which  I  am  guilty.  Hie  ego  qui  quondam 
I.  the  person  who  have  now  accepted  a  fore 
most  share  of  the  responsibility  of  endeavoui 
ing  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Iris 
Church  as  an  establishment,  am  also  the  pel 
son  who  of  all  men  in  official,  perhaps  in  publi 
life,  did,  until  the  year  1841,  recommend  upoi 
tlie  highest  and  most  imperious  grounds  it 
resolute  maintenance." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  part  Mj 
Gladstone  took  in  the  debates  on  the  Iris! 
Tithe  and  the  Church  Estates  in  Ireland,  am 
we  may  now,  even  though  we  go  a  little  be 
yond  the  date  at  which  our  next  chapter  wil 
commence,   refer   to   the    particular   circum 
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stances  to  which  he  alludes  in  !:■ 

ent  explanations.  Dnring  the  au- 
tumn of  1838  he  was  Buffering  from 
.>:'  the  eyes,  a:ul  as  the  Peel  administration 
pna  not  in  power  he  made  a  tour  in 
.f  I'm.']  10,  ami  no  doubt  noted  many  things 
which  were  emphasized  when  la*  afterwards 
took  up  the  cause  of  Italian  prisoners.  Pre- 
vious to  this  journey, however, he  had  written 
his  work  011  The  State  in  its  Relations  with 
\,  and  it  was  printed  while  he  was 
away.  The  distinctive  principle  of  this  book 
was  intended  to  bo.  tb  had  a  con- 

science—  or,  more  strictly  speaking 
Science  which  should  take  cognizance  of  reli- 
gious truth  and  error;  and  the  question  which 
lved  was,  wheth<  r  the  state  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  under  an  obligation  to 
give  an  active  and  exclusive  support  to  the 
"established  religion"  of  the  country.  The 
essay  attempted  to  survey  the  actual  relations 
.  the  state  and  the  church,  to  show 
from  history  the  ground  which  had  been 
defined  for  the  national  church  at  the  Refor- 
mation, and  to  inquire  and  determine  whether 
the  existing  state  of  things  should  be  pre- 
served and  defended  against  encroachment, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  be  appre- 
hended. This  question  it  decided  emphati- 
cally in  the  affirmative. 

Summarizing  his  chief  reasons  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church  establishment,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says : — "  Because  the  government  stands 
with  us  in  a  paternal  relation  to  the  people, 
and  is  bound  in  all  things  to  consider  not 
merely  their  existing  tastes,  but  the  capabili- 
ties and  ways  of  their  improvement ;  because 
it  has  both  an  intrinsic  competency  and  exter- 
nal means  to  amend  and  assist  their  choice ; 
because  to  be  in  accordance  with  God's  mind 
and  will  it  must  have  a  religion,  and  because 
to  be  in  accordance  with  its  conscience  that 
religion  must  be  the  truth,  as  held  by  it  under 
the  most  solemn  and  accumulated  responsibi- 
lities; because  this  is  the  only  sanctifying  and 
preserving  principle  of  society,  as  \. 
the  individual, — that  particular  benefit  with- 
out which  all  others  are  worse  than  \ 
we  must  disregard  the  din  of  political  conten- 
tion, and  the  pressure  of  worldly  and  momen- 


tary motives,  and  in  behalf  of  our  i 
man,  as  well  as  of  our  all  God,  main- 

ly    it    still 
exists,  the  union  between  church  and  state." 

Macaulay  came  down  upon  tlii 

perhaps  less   than   hi 

,-  he  i  aid  to  the  authoi  \ 
complim 

"That  a  young] 
in  the   in  ii  d  1  y  his  p 

i  [instructed 

fcudy  and    mental  toil, 
an  original  theory  on  . 

ircumstance  which,  al 
all  consideration  of  the  soundness  or  I 
ness  of  his  opinions,  must  be  consid 
highly  creditable  to  him.   .  .  .   Mr.  ' 
seems  to  be  in  many  respects  exceedingly  well 
qualified  for  philosophical  observation.     His 
mind  is  of  large  grasp;  nor  is  he  deficient  in 

caj  skill.  But  he  does  not 
intellect  fair  play.  There  is  no  wan; 
but  a  great  want  of  what  Bacon  would  have 
called  dry  light.''  But  he  adds — "  Whatever 
Mr.  Gladstone  sees  is  refracted  aud  distorted 
by  a  false  medium  of  passions  and  prejudices. 
His  style  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  his 
mode  of  thinking,  and  indeed  exercises  great 
influence  on  his  mode  of  thinking.  His  rhe- 
toric, though  often  good  of  its  kind,  darkens 
aud  perplexes  the  logic  which  it  should  illus- 
trate. Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence,  with 
a  barren  imagination  and  a  scanty  vocabulary, 
would  have  saved  him  from  almost  all  his 
mistakes.  He  has  one  gift  most  dangerous  to 
a  speculator  —  a  vast  command  of  a  kind  of 
language,  grave  and  majei  tic,  but  of  vague 
and  uncertain  import ;  of  a  kind  of  language 
which  affects  us  much  in  thi 
v  Inch  the  lofty  diet  ion  of  the  chorus  of ' 
affected  the  simple-hearted  Athenian." 

In  this  criticism  there  is  something  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  lines — 

"  It  was  all  very  well  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  sta;i 

'   from  "the  amenitii 
judgment  on  the  work  was  sound,  .and  was 
!  -  sound  by  the  author 
himself. 
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Mi.  aulay  maintained  that  Mr.  Gl  i 
whole  theory   in   this  work  rested  upon  one 

[real  fundamental  proposition,  viz.  that  the 
propagation  of  religious  truth  is  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  government  as  government;  and 
he  proceeded  1 mbat  this  theory.  Admit- 
ting that  government  was  designed  to  protect 
ins  and  our  property,  the  critic  de- 
i  lined  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  paternal  gov- 
ernment until  some  such  government  should 
be  shown,  as  loved  its  subjects  as  a  father 

i.ves  his  child,  and  was  as  superior  in  intelli- 
gence to  its  subjects  as  a  father  was  to  his 
i  hild.  Maeaulay  then  demonstrated,  by  happy 
illustrations,  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that 
every  association  of  human  beings  which 
exercises  any  power  whatever  is  bound,  as 
such  au  association,  to  profess  a  religion. 
There  could,  he  said,  be  unity  of  action  in 
large  bodies  without  unity  of  religious  views. 
Persecutions  would  naturally  follow,  or  be 
justifiable,  in  a  society  where  Mr,  Gladstone's 
views  were  paramount.  No  circumstance 
could  be  conceived  in  which  it  would  be-  pi- 
per to  establish,  as  the  one  exclusive  religion 
■if  the  state,  the  religion  of  the  minority. 
The  religious  instruction  which  the  ruler 
ought,  in  his  public  capacity,  to  patronize  is 
the  instruction  from  which  he  in  his  conscience 
believes  that  the  people  will  learn  the  most 
good  with  the  smallest  mixture  of  evil.  It  is 
not  necessarily  his  own  religion  that  he  will 
select.  He  may  prefer  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  those  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  he  would  not  force  the  former 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

Of  course  the  Dissenters  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  declarations  contained  in  the 
book,  and  a  commentator  in  the  Quarterly 
.  garded  it  from  yet  another  stand- 
point, representing  that  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  profounder  philosophy  than  that 
of  Coleridge  and  thinkers  of  his  school,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  taken  far  higher  grounds  in 
his  argument  than  had  been  occupied  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Church  for  many  years.  "He 
has  seen  through  the  weakness  and  fallacy  of 
the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  Warburton 
and  Paley.  And  he  has  most  wisely  aban- 
doned the  argument  from  expediency,  which 


oners  little  more  than  an  easy  weapon  1 1  >  fend 
with  while  no  leal  danger  is  apprehended; 
and  has  insisted  chiefly  on  the  claims  of  duty 
and  truth — the  only  consideration  which  can 
animate  and  support  men  in  a  real 
against  false  principles."  The  writer  of  this 
review,  however,  contended  emphatically  that 
a  popular  government  cannot  long  maintain  I 
religion  which  is  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
the  nation.  If  the  people  of  this  country 
combined  to  attack  the  Church,  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  This,  in  effect,  was  the  conclusion 
at  wdiich  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  afterwards 
arrived. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recal  the  fact  that  directly 
he  received  an  early  copy  of  the  review  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  to  Maeaulay,  and  that  in 
his  letter,  and  in  the  reply  that  was  sent  to 
it,  there  are  none  of  those  asperities  which 
might  have  been  expected.  The  following 
was  the  letter  to  Maeaulay : — 

"6  Carlton  Gardens,  April  10,  1839. 

■■  Dear  Sir. — I  have  been  favoured  with  a 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Rerieu; 
and  I  perhaps  too  much  presume  upon  the 
bare  acquaintance  with  you  of  which  alone  I 
can  boast,  in  thus  unceremoniously  assuming 
you  to  be  the  author  of  the  article  entitled 
"  Church  and  State,"  and  in  offering  you  my 
very  warm  and  cordial  thanks  for  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  treated  both  the  work 
and  the  author  on  whom  you  deigned  to 
bestow  your  attention.  In  whatever  you 
write,  you  can  hardly  hope  for  the  privilege 
of  most  anonymous  productions,  a  real  con- 
cealment; but  if  it  had  been  possible  not  to 
recognize  you,  I  should  have  questioned  your 
authorship  in  this  particular  case,  because  the 
candour  and  singlemiudedness  which  it  ex- 
hibits are,  in  one  who  has  long  been  connected 
in  the  most  distinguished  manner  with  politi- 
cal party,  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

"  I  hope  to  derive  material  benefit,  at  some 
more  tranquil  season,  from  a  consideration  of 
your  argument  throughout.  I  am  painfully 
sensible,  whenever  I  have  occasion  to  reopen 
the  book,  of  its  shortcomings,  not  only  of  the 
subject,  but  even  of  my  own  conceptions ;  and 
I  am  led  to  suspect  that,  under  the  influence 
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■oat  kindly  feelings,  you  have  omitted  to 
iciee  many  things  besides  the  argument, 
eh  might  fairly  have  come  within  your 
ion.  In  the  meantime  I  hope  yon 
allow  me  to  apprise  you  that  on  oue 
i  rial  point  especially  1  am  not  bo  far 
oved  from  you  as  you  suppose.     I  am  not 

that    I   have  said  either  that  the 

should  l>e  repealed, or  that  it  should 
have  been  passed:  and  though  on  such 
jecta  language  lias  many  bearings  which 
ljh?  the  view  of  the  writer  at  the  momenl 
■u  hi<  pen  is  in  his  hand,  yet  I  think 
:  I  can  hardly  have  put  forth  either  of 
le  propositions,  because  I  have  never  en- 
ained  the  corresponding  sentiments.  l*n- 
btedly  I  should  speak  of  the  pure  abstract 
tof  church  and  state  as  implying  that  they 
coextensive :  and  I  should  regard  the  pre- 
;  composition  of  the  state  of  the  United 

is  a  deviation  from  that  pure  idea, 
only  in  the  same  sense  as  all  differences  of 
jious  opinion  in  the  church  are  a  deviation 
11  its  pure  idea,  while  I  not  only  allow 
:  they  are  permitted,  but  believe  that 
:hin  limits)  they  were  intended  to  be  per- 
ted.  There  are  some  of  these  deflections 
a   abstract   theory   which   appear  to   me 

and  that  of  the  admission  of  persons 
holding  the  national  creed  into  civil  office 
oe  which,  in  my  view,  must  be  determined 
times  and  circumstances.  At  the  same 
e  I  do  not  recede  from  any  protest  which 
ave  made  against  the  principle,  that  reli- 
is  differences  are  irrelevant  to  the  question 
competency  for  civil  office :  but  I  could 
;  my  stand  between  the  opposite  extremes, 
one  that  no  such  differences  are  to  be 
»n  into  view,  the  other  that  all  such  differ- 
es  are  to  constitute  disqualification. 
I  need  hardly  say  the  question  I  raise  is 
whether  you  have  misrepresented  me, 
were  I  disposed  to  anything  so  weak,  the 
)le  internal  evidence  and  clear  intention 
pour  article  would  confute  me :  indeed,  I 
feel  I  ought  to  apologize  for  even  supposing 
that  you  may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  ap- 


1  Mr.  Gladstone  here  refers  to  the  Act  for  repealing 
the  Test. 


prehension  of  my  meaning, and  I  freer)  admit 

on  the  other  hand  the  possibility  that,  totally 

without   my  own  knowledge,  my   language 

may  have  led  to  such  an  interpretation.    In 

rating  times  one  clings  to  anything 

of  persona]  kindness  in  the  past,  to  husband 

future,  and    if  you  will  allow  in,-  I 

shall  earnestly  d 

recollection  of  your  mode  of  dealing  with  the 

subject;  inasmuch  as  the  attainment  of  truth, 

we  shall  agree,  so  materially  depends   upon 

the  temper  in  which  the  search  for  it   is  insti- 
tuted and  conducted. 

"1  did  not  mean  to  have  troubled  you  at 
so  much  length,  and  I  have  only  to  add  that 
I  am,  with  much  respect,  dear  Sir,  very  truly 
yours,  •■  YV.  E.  Gladstone. 

••ToT.  B.  Maomil  i 
The  reply  soon  followed. 

"3  Clarges  Street,  April  11,  1SS9. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  very  seldom  been 
more  gratified  than  by  the  very  kind  note 
which  I  have  just  received  from  you.  Your 
book  itself,  and  everything  that  I  heard  about 
you.  though  almost  all  my  information  came 
— to  the  honour,  I  must  say,  of  our  troubled 
times — from  people  very  strongly  opposed  to 
you  in  politics,  led  me  to  regard  you  with 
respect  and  good-will,  and  I  am  truly  glad 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  marking  those  feel- 
ings. I  was  half  afraid  when  I  read  myself 
over  again  in  print,  that  the  button,  as  is  too 
common  in  controversial  fencing,  even  be- 
tween friends,  had  once  or  twice  come  off  the 
foil. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  we  do  not  differ 
so  widely  as  I  had  apprehended  about  the  'Test 
Act.'  I  can  easily  explain  the  way  in  which 
I  was  misled.  Your  general  principle  is  that 
religious  nonconformity  ought  to  lie  a  disqua- 
lification for  civil  office.  In  page  238  you  say 
that  the  true  and  authentic  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing conformity  is  the  act  of  communion.  1 
therefore,  that  your  theory  pointed 
directly  to  a  renewal  of  the  'Test  Act.'  And 
I  do  not  recollect  that  you  have  ever  used 
any  expression  importing  that  your  theory 
ought  in  practice  to  be  modified  1  y  any  con- 
siderations of  civil  prudence.     All  the  excep- 
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tiona  that  you  mention  are,  i  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, founded  on  po  itive  contract — not  one  on 
expediency,  even    in  cases  where   the.  expe- 

-I -\   i      o    trong  and  so  obvious  that  moat 

n  would  call   it  necessity.    If  I  had 

i         od   that  you  meant  your  rules  to  be 

t:i   in  practice  only  so  far  as  mighl 

lir  ecu   i  'dil    'A  illi  the-  peace  ami  ;_">i.il  ■/, i\-<  rn 
ment  of  society,  I  should  certainly  have  ex- 
1 1 1 1  .self  very  differently  in  several  parts 
of  my  article. 

"Accept  my  warm  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness, and  believe  me,  with  every  good  wish, 
my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"T.  B.  Macaulav. 

"W.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  M.P." 

In  one  important  point,  however,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone admits  the  book  was  inconsistent  with 
itself;  it  contained  a  full  admission  that  a 
state  might,  by  its  nature  and  circumstances, 
be  incapacitated  from  upholding  and  propa- 
gating a  definite  form  of  religion. 

"  There  may  be  a  state  of  things  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  perhaps  in  some 
British  colonies  there  does  actually  exist  a 
state  of  things,  in  wh  ich  religious  communions 
are  so  equally  divided,  or  so  variously  subdi- 
vided, that  the  government  is  itself  similarly 
chequered  in  its  religious  complexion,  and 
thus  internally  incapacitated  by  disunion  from 
acting  in  matters  of  religion ;  or,  again,  there 
may  be  a  state  in  which  the  members  of  the 
government  may  be  of  one  faith  or  persuasion, 
the  mass  of  the  subjects  of  another,  and  hence 
there  may  be  an  external  incapacity  to  act  in 
matters  of  religion." 

The  book  goes  on  to  describe  that  incapacity, 
however  produced,  as  a  social  defect  or  calam- 
ity. But  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  instead 
of  acknowledging  such  incapacity  as  a  suf- 
ficient and  indeed  commanding  plea  for  ab- 
stention, went  beyond  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion and  treated  it  as  if  it  must  in  all  cases  be 
a  sin,  as  though  any  association  of  men  in  civil 
government  or  otherwise  could  be  responsible 
for  acting  beyond  the  line  of  the  capabilities 
determined  for  it  by  its  constitution  or  com- 
position. "My  meaning,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"I  believe  was  to  describe  only  cases  in  which 


thi  re  might  be  a  deliberate  renunciation  of 
such  duties  as  there  was  the  power  to  fulfil. 
But  the  line  is  left  too  obscurely  drawn  be- 
tween this  wilful  and  wanton  rejection  o] 
opportunities  for  good,  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  state  of  religious  convictions,  together  with 
the  recognized  principles  of  government,  difl 
able  the  civil  power  from  including  within  its 
work  the  business  of  either  directly  or  indi- 
lcclly  inculcating  religion,  and  mark  out  for 
it  a  different  line  of  action." 

But  at  all  events  the  claim  is  that  the  theory 
of  the  work  was  simple  enough.  As  Macaulay 
at  once  discovered  "Mr.  Gladstone's  whole 
theory  rests  on  this  great  fundamental  pro- 
position, that  the  propagation  of  religious 
truth  is  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  govern- 
ment as  government.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  proved  this  proposition  his  system  vanishes 
at  once." 

Mr.  Gladstone  accepts  this  conclusion  as  en- 
tirely just.  He  did  not  advocate  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Irish  Church  in  order  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  settlement  of  property,  or  lest 
the  government  should  be  driven  to  repeal  the 
union,  or  should  offend  and  exasperate  the 
Protestants,  or  because  of  the  statement  that 
the  Irish  Church  had  an  indefeasible  title  to 
its  property.  He  did  not  urge  its  support  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  a  small  minority,  and 
least  of  all  did  he  say  "  maintain  it,  but  estab- 
lish religious  equality  by  setting  up  at  the 
public  charge  other  establishments  along  with 
it,  or  by  distributing  a  sop  here  and  a  sop 
there  to  coax  Roman  Catholics  and  Presby- 
terians into  a  sort  of  acquiescence  in  its  being 
maintained."  His  contention  was  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  must  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  and  must 
be  maintained  as  the  truth  or  it  could  not  be 
maintained  at  all.  Of  course  it  was  not,  and 
could  not  be  maintained;  and  though  he  held  to 
what  were  his  convictions  at  the  time  till  he 
discovered  that  they  were  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  actual  function  of  the 
state  in  relation  to  religious  opinion,  though 
he  consistently  with  his  alleged  principle  op- 
posed the  Maynooth  grant  on  every  ground 
but  that  of  a  covenanted  obligatiou,  he  was 
at  length  unable  to  retain  a  hold  upon  the 
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which  his  opinions  had  I 
■  !.    He  tells  us  thai  scarcely  had  hi 
.1  from  the  press  w  hen  he 

i   is  no  part} .  d  party. 

dividual  person  probably  in  the  II 

who  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  lb- 

il  himaplf  the  last  man  in  the  sinking  ship. 

ad  to  defend  the  Irish  Church  so 

i:  but  when  thai   ground  was  definitely 

■intent,  and  a  policy 

irliament  such  as  to  destroy 

he  felt  that  he  was  equally  bound 

other.  Exclusive  support  to  the 
bhahment,  with  a  limited  and  lorn! 
for  Scotland  under  the  treaty  of  union. 
been  up  to  that  time  the  actual  rule  of 
y.  the  instances  to  the  contrary  being  of 
tion  and  of  infinitesimal 
int.  "The  attempt  to  give  this  rule  a 
v  other  than  that  of  sufferance,"  says 
ue,  ''was  an  anachronism  in  time 
place.  When  I  bid  it  live  it  was  just 
•  to  die.  It  was  really  a  quickened  and 
ot  a  deadened  conscience  in  the  country 
Inch  insisted  on  enlarging  the  circle  of  state 
upport,  even  while  it  tended  to  restrain  the 
singe  of    political    interference   in   religion. 


The  condition  of  OUT  poor,  of  our  criminals,  of 
our  military  and  naval  services,  and  the  back- 

ward  state  of  popular  education,  fore 

group  of  questii  i 

which  the  old  rules  properly  gave  way.     \* 

and  about  the  same  period  new  attempts  to 
rants  of  public  money  for  the  building 
of  churches  in  England  and  Scotland,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  failed.  The  powerful  govern- 
ment of  1843  also  failed  to  carry  a  mi 

the  preference  it 

he  Established 

the  very  first  opinion  which   I  ever 

'    e   in  cabinet,  was  an 

opinion  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal  of  that 

With  this  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
changes  which  were  being  wrought  in  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
of  political  action  at  the  period  at  which  this 
record  has  now  arrived,  we  close  this  chapter. 
The  whole  subject  may  well  be  illustrated  1  iv  the 
reference  we  have  made  to  the  special  opinions 
held  at  that  time  by  a  statesman  destined  soon 
to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  young  queen,  whose  accession  was  the  one 
great  subject  of  congratulation  and  rejoicing 
throughout  the  nation. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   EARLY   PART   OF   OUR   QUEEN'S   REIGN. 


Accession  of  the  Princess  Victoria — Admiration  of  the  Young  Queen's  conduct  and  character — Proclamatit 
— Coronation  —  Popular  Rejoicing  —  Parliament  —  Her  Majesty's  Advisers — Stockmar — Canada — R 
signation  of  the  Whigs — Return  of  Peel — The  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber — Lady  Flora  Hastings- 
Restoration  of  Melbourne  Ministry — Popular  Expectations  and  Social  and  Political  Conditions — M 
Disraeli  member  for  Maidstone — The  New  Postal  System — Grants  for  Education — Mr.  Gladstone  : 
the  Opposition — The  Royal  Betrothal — Prince  Albert — Marriage  of  the  Queen — Sugar  Duties — Co] 
Duties — Sliding  Scales — Alarming  Condition  of  the  Country — Want  and  Misery — General  Election) 
1841 — Mr.  Gladstone  in  Office — Income  Tax — Demand  for  Free  Trade — The  Corn-law  League — Cobd< 
— Bright  —  Meetings  in  Manchester  and  London — Chartism  —  Riots  —  Mr.  Disraeli's  Declarations- 
Feargus  O'Connor — Monster  Demonstrations  and  Petitions — Factories  Bill-  Louis  Napoleon's  Attem] 
at  Boulogne — Contemporary  Men  and  Events. 


The  Princess  Victoria — our  little  May-flower, 
as  the  old  Duchess  Augusta  of  C'oburg  used 
to  call  her — had  received  both  the  physical  and 
moral  training  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
1  lersuade  ourselves  are  peculiarly  English.  Fre- 
quent robust  exercise  in  the  open  air — with- 
out much  fear  of  ordinarily  inclement  weather 
— riding,  walking,  and  even  yachting  excur- 
sions, to  join  in  which  her  mother  overcame 
her  own  repugnance  to  the  sea — simple  and 
becoming  attire  which  allowed  unrestrained 
movement  and  activity — were  all  elements  in 
an  education  which  was  at  the  same  time  truly 
intellectual.  In  the  accomplishments  that 
belong  to  a  young  lady  of  high  rank,  no  less 
than  in  some  more  solid  acquirements,  the 
princess  excelled  most  of  the  daughters  of  the 
aristocracy  of  that  time,  and  in  music  and 
drawing  she  showed  a  very  special  aptitude, 
which  continued  to  be  developed  even  when 
affairs  of  state  and  her  own  maternal  cares 
claimed  a  large  part  of  her  attention. 

The  frank  and  unaffected  character  of  the 
princess  was  manifested  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  received  the  intelligence  that  called 
her  to  the  throne,  and  by  her  demeanour  at 
the  meeting  of  the  council  which  took  place 
immediately  afterwards. 

It  was  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
king's  death  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury and  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  (tl 
lord-chamberlain)  left  Windsor  for  Kensinj 
ton  Palace  to  inform  her  royal  highness  of  tl 
event,  which  had  been  so  little  anticipated  i 
that  quiet  household,  that  when  they  arrive 
at  about  five  o'clock  they  found  nobody  sti: 
ring,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  makir 
their  presence  known.  According  to  tl 
account  afterwards  received,  they  knockei 
thumped,  and  rang  for  a  long  time  before  the 
could  rouse  the  porter  at  the  gate  :  they  wei 
again  kept  waiting  in  the  courtyard,  the 
turned  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  the 
seemed  forgotten  by  everybody.  They  ran 
the  bell,  and  desired  that  the  attendant  of  tl 
Princess  Victoria  might  be  sent  to  inform  h< 
royal  highness  that  they  requested  an  audienc 
on  business  of  importance.  After  anothc 
delay,  and  another  ringing  to  inquire  the  caus 
the  attendant  was  summoned,  and  with  a 
apparently  complete  inability  to  understan 
that  anything  could  be  of  more  important 
than  her  own  special  charge,  stated  that  tl 
princess  was  in  such  a  sweet  sleep  she  coul 
not  venture  to  disturb  her.  The  archbisho 
and  the  lord-chamberlain  must  have  been  loi 
in  admiration  at  such  an  example  of  sing; 
regard  to  immediate  and  specific  duty,  bi 
they  had  to  explain  that  they  had  come  to  tl 
queen  on  business  of  state,  and  that  even  h< 
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must  .        I      that,      ["he    word 

:  baps,    impressed   the   atb 
that  she  might  venture  to  wake 

-.  who  was  so  concer 1  at 

news,  and  at   her  two  i  i 
:  kept  waiting  on  su. : 
I  causing  a  further 

canie  into  the  n i 

d  in  a  shawl  over  a  loose  white  night- 
,"her  night-cap  thrown  off, and  her  hair 
her  shoulders,  her  feel  in  slippers, 
in  her  eyes,  but  perfectly  collected  and 
Bed."  Lord  Melbourne  hai  ing  I"  en 
te  privy  council  was  summoned  to  attend 
BDsington  at  i  .  and  at  that 

the  youthful  queen,  with  the  Duchess  of 

i  tin unci!  chamber.    Probably 

i  most  authentic  account  of  the 

,  and  of  the  effeet   produced  on  the  as- 

ly  by  the  appearance  and  conduct  .  E  the 

5  princess  thus  suddenly  placed  in  such 

-  tuation,  is  that  of  a  diarist  who. 

though  his  official  position  may  be  sup- 

d   him  in  speaking  of 

i,  his  recently  published  journals 

to   have   been  an   unsparing,  if   not  a 

d  and  bitter,  recorder  of  the  scenes  and 

3  of   which  he  was  for  so  many  years 

1  rreville,  the  clerk  of  the  council, 

-  journal  says:     "Never  was  anything 

the    first     impression    she    produced,   or 

I    admiration  which 

■ut   her  manner  and   behaviour, 

Dertainly  not   without    justice.     It  was 

Unary,  and  something  far  beyond 

oked    for.     Her  extreme    youth 

ience,  and   the  ignorance  of  the 

oing  her,  naturally  excited  intense 

see  how  she  would  act  on  this 

-.on;  and  there  was  a  considi 

it  the  palace  notwithstandin 

tven.   The  first  thing 

done  -■  which, 

pose,  Melbourne  had  himself  i" 

papers,  and 

ilied  all  thai 

led  all  this  to  her.     He  tusked  her 
Id  enter  the  room  accompan 

.   I 'Ut    she-   said    she 

ae  in  alone.     When  the  lords  were 

Vol  I 


e  idem  informed  tl    d 
of  the  king's  death,  and  su| 
ware  s.i  numerous,  that  a  few  of  tin  i 

ol  the  queen  and  inform 
her  of  the  event,  and  that  their  lordships  were 
assembled  inconsequem 
two  royal  dukes  (( Cumberland  am!  Su 

'n!  b  oi  I  ambridge  being  at  llamo  er),  the 
two  archbishops,  the  chancellor,  and  Melbourne 
went  with  him.    The  queen  received 

the   adjoining  room   alone.      As  soon  as   they 

had  returned  the  proclamation  was  read  and 
the  usual  order  passed,  when  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  ami  the  queen  entered  accom- 
panied  by   her  two  uncles,  who  advi id    to 

nie.t  her.  She  bowed  to  the  lords,  took  her 
seat,  and  then  read  the  speech  in  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct, ami  audible  v. .ire.  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  feu-  or  embarrassment.  She  was 
quite  plainly  dressed,  and  in  mourning.  After 
she  had  read  her  speech  and  taken  and  signed 
the  oath  for  the  security  of  the  Church  of  Sco1 
laud,  the  privy-councillors  were  sworn,  the 
two  dukes  first  by  themselves,  and  as  these 
two  old  men,  her  uncles,  knelt  before  her, 
swearing  allegiance  and  kissing  her  hand,  I 
saw  her  blush  up  to  the  eyes, as  if  she  felt  the 
contrast  between  their  civil  and  natural  rela- 
tions, and  this  was  the  only  sign  of  emotion 
which  she  evinced.  Her  manner  to  them  was 
very  graceful  and  engaging:  she  kissed  them 
both,  and  rose  from  her  chair  and  moved 
towards  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  farthest 
from  her  and  too  infirm  to  reach  her.  She 
seemed  rather  bewildered  by  the  multitude 
of  men  who  were  -worn,  and  wdio  came  one 
after  another  to  kiss  her  hand;  but  she  did 
mi;  peak  to  anybody,  nor  did  she  make  the 
slightest  difference  in  her  manner,  or  show 
any  in  her  countenance,  to  any  individual  of 
Mate. n.  or  party.  I  particularly 
watched  her  when  Melbourne  ami  thi 
tors,  and  the  I  hike  of  Wellington  and  Peel 
approached  her.  She  went  through  the  whole 
i.iokinu  at  Melbourne 
for  instruction  when  she  had  any  doubt  what 
tod",  which  hardly  ever  occurred,  and  with 
ilmness  .and  self-possession,  bat  at 
time   with  a  graceful  modesty  and 

propriety  particularly  interesting  and  ingrati- 
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ating.     Peel  afterwards  said  hew  amazed  he 
wa     '  her  manner  and  behaviour,at  herap- 

pai'entdeep    I'll    i    i  if  In-I      il  hi!  inn.  Iii'l   lllii'lr   ! '  . 

and,  at  the  same  time,  her  firmness. 

The  declaration  signed  by  all  presentwasin 
effect  the  proclamation  which  was  to  be  made 
Mowing  day,  the  21st  of  June.  Her 
majesty  on  her  part,  .said: — 'The  severe  and 
afflicting  loss  which  the  nation  has  sustained 
by  the  death  of  his  majesty,  my  beloved  uncle, 
has  devolved  upon  me  the  duty  of  administer- 
ing the  government  of  this  empire.  This  awful 
responsibility  is  imposed  upon  me  so  suddenly, 
and  at  so  early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I 
should  feel  myself  utterly  oppressed  by  the 
burden  were  I  not  sustained  by  the  hope  that 
Divine  Providence,  which  has  called  me  to 
this  work,  will  give  me  strength  for  the  per- 
formance of  it,  and  that  I  shall  find  in  the 
purity  of  my  intentions,  and  in  my  zeal  for 
the  public  welfare,  that  support  and  those  re- 
sources which  usually  belong  to  a  more  mature 
age  and  to  longer  experience.  I  place  my  firm 
reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  parliament  and 
upon  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my  people. 
I  esteem  it  also  a  peculiar  advantage  that  I 
succeed  a  sovereign  whose  constant  regard  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and 
whose  desire  to  promote  the  amelioration  of 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country  have 
rendered  his  name  the  object  of  general  attach- 
ment and  veneration.  Educated  in  England 
mnler  the  tender  and  enlightened  care  of  a 
most  affectionate  mother,  I  have  learned  from 
my  infancy  to  respect  and  love  the  constitution 
i  if  my  native  country.  It  will  be  my  unceas- 
ing study  to  maintain  the  reformed  religion 
as  by  law  established,  securing  at  the  same 
time  to  all  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  lib- 
erty; and  I  shall  steadily  protect  the  rights. 
and  promote  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my 
subjects.'" 

On  the  following  day  the  young  queen, 
plainly  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  went  to  St. 
James'  Palace,  where  she  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed, and  was  there,  met  by  members  of 
the  royal  family,  cabinet  ministers,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  household.  It  must  indeed  have 
been  a  trying  occasion,  and  one  likely  to  flut- 


ter a  young  heart,  so  that  there  is  little  t< 
wonder  at  in  finding  it  recorded  thai  whj 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Lan-'lnv,  nil  !:  i 
to  the  window  of  the  presence-chamber  ova 
looking  the  courtyard,  which  was  filled  v>itl 
heralds,  pursuivants,  robed  officials,  aw 
"civic  dignitaries,"  she  looked  fatigued  am 
pale.  But  the  proclamation  was  read  by  garter 
king-at-arms,  the  band  played  the  nation 
anthem,  the  guns  in  the  park  boomed  out  i 
sulphurous  chorus  which  was  echoed  by  the 
guns  at  the  Tower,  and  the  city  dignitarie 
marched  off  to  repeat  the  proclamation  a 
various  places  within  their  "liberties." 

There  was  but  one  sentiment  through* 
the  country  with  regard  to  the  personal  ad 
miration  and  affection  with  which  the  younj 
queen  was  welcomed,  and  her  abandonmen 
of  the  name  Alexandrina  for  her  second  nam 
Victoria  in  assuming  the  royal  title  met  witi 
general  approval,  though  it  necessitated  ; 
change  in  the  rolls  documents  of  the  Hous 
of  Lords  and  in  the  printed  form  of  the  oath  I 
be  presented  to  the  members  of  the  House  o 
Commons.  It  is  true  that  apprehensi  >ns,wlfl 
were  not  altogether  without  reason,  existei 
among  the  older  members  of  the  Tory  partv 
The  Melbourne  ministry  was  not  likely  to  b 
subjected  to  such  vicissitudes  as  it  had  suffer© 
from  the  disaffection  of  the  late  sovereign,  am 
as  the  queen  had,  it  was  believed,  been  taugh 
to  look  upon  the  Whigs  as  her  friends  and  hai 
even  been  educated  in  Whig  principles,  th 
opposition  could  scarcely  look  forward  to  ; 
return  to  power.  Indeed  the  Duke  of  Veiling 
ton  is  reported  to  have  regarded  the  accesafl 
of  the  young  queen  as  a  distinct  disablemen 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  he  is  repre 
sented  as  saying,  "  I  have  no  small  talk,  am 
Peel  has  no  manners," — a  remark  which  9 
can  only  infer,  from  the  gallantry  of  th< 
speaker  and  his  admiration  for  Peel,  was  madi 
in  a  half  jesting  or  satirical  manner.  But  Wei 
lington,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  looked  witl 
interested  admiration  on  the  girl  sovereign 
to  whom  he  afterwards  became  a  trustee 
friend:  and  at  the  coronation,  which  did  no 
take  place  till  the  28th  of  June,  the  "Iroi 
Duke"  was  greeted  with  unbounded  applause 
for  he  had  again  become  the  most  popula: 
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England.     His  known  fidelity  to  the 

id  tn  the  country  had  n  •  small  share 

og  the  people  to  forg  -t  much  in  which 

ha  had  been  obstinately  mistaken,  that  they 

member  those  achievements  in  which 

uination  and  unyielding  cot 

his  great  military  genius  had  made 

ful  as  the  vindicator  of 

prowess  and  honour. 

yalty  and 
.  wtod  faith,  it  may  be  remark 
cession  of  a  female  to  the  throne  si  < 
■a   between  the   kin 
I  Hanover,  which  had  been  maintained 
MB  since  George  I.  reigned  over  both  coun- 
ly  in  ( rreat  Britain  was 
the  separation,  for  Hanover  was  of 
intage  to  us.  and  yet  en' 
expenses,  which  had  been 
sh  taxation.     If  any  sentimental  re- 
lingered  in  the  minds  of  any,  it  may 
lare  been  dispersed  by  the  reflection  that  by 
the  death  of  William  IV.,  it  was  the  Duke  of 
||Cuinberland  who  became  king  of  Han 

country  would  be  well  rid  of  the  man 

I  been  accused,  and  not  acquitted,  of 

1 1  to  set  aside  the  succession  of 

to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  whom 

w  the  first  to  attach  his  signature. 

1 1    On  the  i-d  of  June  a  royal  message  was 

I  (laid  on  the  table  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 

o    hat  in  the  judgment  of  her  majesty 

'it  was  inexpedient    that  any  new  measures 

i  tahould  be  recommended  for  adoption  beyond 

right  lie.  requisite  for  carrying  on  the 

!  vice  from  the  close  of  the  session  to 

•  ing  of  the   new   parliament  on  the 

November;     and    the    address    was 

•  I'd  to.     Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 

of  great  eloquence. 

its  of  all  parties  wh 
'I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  man 
who  was  present  when  her  majesty,  at  the 
l»ge  of  eighteen  years,  first  stepped  from  the 

of  domestic  life  to  the  dis  ' 
:he  high  functions  which  on  Tuesda; 
was  called  on  to  ; 

i  confident  expectation  that  she  who  could  so 
Hemean  herself  was  destined   to  a  reign  of 
for  her  people  and 


There  is  something  which  art  cannot  imitate 

thing   in   that   demeanour   which   could  only 

1 

Thi :  ■  v.. is  an  1 <  deep  re- 

inifty  with  which  she 

had  been  visi<  id,  and  of  a  dec],  and  awful 

called   upon    lo 

fulfil-  tin  and  dignified 

modesty  in  all  her  actions,  which  could,  as  I 

1        been  dictated 
by  a  higl  1 1  nature,  brou 

no  doubt,  under  the  guid  m  e  of  one 

to  be.  de  L     I  trust  I  have  said 

enough  to  convince  the  house  that  all  persons, 
without  reference  to  party  distinctions,  and 
in  the  oblivion,  on  this  day,  of  all  part}  differ- 
in  in  the  expression  of  cordial  con- 
dolence with  her  majesty  on  the  loss  which 
she  and  the  country  have  sustained,  and  in 
the  most  heartfelt  wish  ti  iwal  the 

commencemeut  of  a  long,  a  prosperous,  and  a 

The  privacy  of  the  domestic  life  to  which 
Sir  Robert  referred  was  doubtless  one  reason 
of  the  charm  which  attracted  so  much  regard 
to  tin  young  queen.  Mr.  Greville — to  whose 
journal  we  have  referred — went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  she  had  been  kept  in  seclusion  and 
in  the  constant  society  of  her  mother  and  of 
the  Baroness  Lehzen,  who  stood  in  the  relation 
of  governess  under  the  title  of  lady  companion; 
but  probal  ily  these  restrictions  did  not  exclude 
some  young  companions  chosen  as  o 

and  themselves  under  the  influence 
of  that  quiet  and  unostentatious  household. 
At  any  rate,  the  "seclusion"  of  a  young  girl 
from  the  manners  and,  o  .  the  con- 

taminations to  be  found  about  a  court  in  which 
there  were  all  the  traditions,  and  n 
of  the  evil  distinctions,  that  had  chara 
it  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  v. 
tinct  advantage.  To  the  men  who  had 
been  familiar  with  these  characteristi 
was  some'  I  rming  in  the  pre- 

sence of  this  young  and  innocent  girl — some- 

-■  ilderingin  tl 
that  with  her  an  entirely  new  relation  would 
:  the  ministry  and  the 
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crown.  "If  she  bad  been  my  own  daughter 
I  couKl  n<>t  have  di  her  perform 

her  part  better,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellin  [ton 
bluntly — aud  probably  forgetting  in  his  pa 
ternal  admiration  his  rather  bitter  impression 
that  neither  he  nor  Peel  would  be  among  her 
counsellors.  Even  Greville  himself,  the  un- 
sparing ci  Ltic  and  recorder  of  the  doings  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  under  the  same  influence, 
for  he  says,"  She  held  a  council,  at  which  she 
presided  with  as  much  ease  as  if  she  had  been 
.1  ling  nothing  else  all  her  life;  and  though 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  my  colleague  had  con- 
trived between  them  to  make  some  confusion 
with  the  council  papers1  she  was  not  put  out 
by  it.  She  looked  very  well ;  and  though  so 
small  in  stature,  aud  without  much  pretensions 
to  beauty,  the  gracefulness  of  her  manner  aud 
the  good  expression  of  her  countenance  gave 
her  on  the  whole  a  very  agreeable  appearance, 
and  with  her  youth  inspire  an  excessive  inter- 
est in  all  who  approach  her,  and  which  I  can't 
help  feeling  myself."  Perhaps  the  chronicler, 
whose  words  were  only  published  to  the  world 
long  afterwards,  felt  even  while  lie  was  writing 
that  he  had  underrated  the  personal  charm  of 
Victoria,  for  he  adds — in  what  seems  (for  him) 
a  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm — "  in  short,  she 
appears  to  act  with  every  sort  of  good  taste 
and  good  feeling,  as  well  as  good  sense;  and 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,  nothing  can  be  more 
favourable  than  the  impression  she  has  made, 
and  nothing  can  promise  better  than  her  man- 
ner and  conduct  do." 

These  expressions  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  queen  was  regarded  are  dwelt  on 
at  some  length  here,  because  they  mark  the 
distinction  which  was  afterwards  emphatically 
observed  between  a  continued  affection  for 
and  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  those  by  whom  she  was  believed  to 
have  been  influenced  during  her  political 
education. 

That  the  conflict  of  parties  was  likely  to  be 
a  close  one  soon  became  evident;  but  the 
Whig  ministry,  great  as  its  advantages  were 

i  It  has  since  been  stated  that  Greville  himself  was  the 
eause  of  the  confusion,  as  lie  had  omitted  to  prepare  a 
paper  which  he  thought  was  superfluous. 


L  to  be  inn  onfidi  q<  e  i 

the  queen,  had  given  nunc  roue  signs  of  weak 
ness,  if  not  of  vacillation.  Their  intention 
and  profi  a  ii  n  ■  wen-  perhaps  all  thai 

i  de  ired  hat  i  imi ,  but  thei 
was  a  lack  of  energy  which  I 
to  tell  upon  public  opinion-  The  feelin 
that  they  had  been  gradually  losing  the  con 
fidence  of  the  people,  who  expected  a  mor 
decided  advance  in  the  road  to  the  reform  c 
fiscal  as  well  as  social  legislation,  increase 
their  perplexity  and  encouraged  the  a 
of  the  opposition,  under  the  powerful  leadei 
ship  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  attacks  q 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham.  On  the  day  aftt 
the  reception  of  the  queen's  message  Lyud 
hurst  pronounced  a  censure  upon  ministers  fo 
their  carelessness  and  incapacity.  Only  tw 
acts  of  distinct  and  special  legislation  had,  h 
said,  been  passed  in  a  session  of  nearly  tiv 
months'  duration,  and  there  were  seventy-fly 
public  bills  depending  in  the  House  of  Lords 
while  the  foreign  policy  of  the  minister 
"  elicited  the  pity  of  their  friends  and  th 
scorn  and  derision  of  their  enemies."  Lor 
Melbourne  endeavoured  to  combat  thes 
charges,  but  they  could  not  be  contradicted  ti 
the  recital  of  measures  that  had  been  passed 
There  was  no  refuting  that  which  was  not  un 
truly  called  ':  the  bitter  and  vehement  attac] 
of  the  learned  ex-chancellor."  In  the  Sons 
of  Commons  Lord  John  Bussell  had  litti 
more  definite  to  say;  and  one  thing  that  h] 
did  say  was  twisted  into  an  awkward  nick 
name  for  himself.  Speaking  of  the  Beforn 
Act,  he  declared,  "Her  majesty's  ministers 
while  they  consider  it  a  final  measure,  do  no 
intend  that  it  should  remain  a  barren  act  upoi 
the  statute-book,  but  that  it  should  be  fol 
lowed  up  in  such  a  manner  as  will  ennoble 

ite,  and  enlarge  the  institutions  of  tin 
country."     Of  course  it  was  extremely  injudi 

speakof  "a final  measure"  in  any  dire3 
tion,  or  to  act  as  though  any  particular  degrei 
of  progress  would  be  the  limit  of  legislatioi 
(as  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  to  find  out  not  ver] 
long  afterwards) ;  but  it  is  very  doubtfu 
whether  Lord  John  really  meant  anything 
more  than  that  the  Beform  Bill  had  settled 
the  mode  of  parliamentary  representation  foi 
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beyond  which  there  was  thou  no 

to  lo..k.     At  •  meaning 

such  as  led   the  "lower  order"1  ol 

to  dub  him  "  Finality  Jack,"  but  by 

hat  name  he  was  called  for  a  long  time  after- 

.varil.  and  in  1849  he  protested  that  he  had 

■ever  used  the  word  'finality'  with  which 

lis  name  had  somehow  i  tted." 

The  ministry  had  no  ]>olitieal  "cry"  with 

hieh  to  go  t  i  the  country.    They  already 

tonipeteney.    Had  they  possessed  thi 

x>  risk  place  and  power  by  announcing  that 

heir  policy  would  be  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 

the  reduction  of  the  i 
.o  a  small  fixed  duty,  they  might  have  secured 
.triumphant  return,  instead  of  being  depend- 

precarious  majority  which  left  them 
dmost  at  the  mercy  of  the  opposition,  and  was 

•  efficient  to  enable  them  to  cling  to 

:  mgham  was  to  become  practically 

it  formidable  opponent.     Lyndhurst 

k   their   avowed    foe.      Peel — calm,   cold, 

ime  of  his  enemies  said  pompous- 
Id  with  a  certain  exhibition  of  suppressed 
was  more  than  a  match  for  any  de- 
>ater  on  the  other  side;  and  bis  eai 

I  with  the  usual  ease  of  manner  and 
he  half-cynical  flashes  of  humour  and  of  sa- 
ire.  which  were  erroneously  supposed  to  prove 
Melbourne's    studied    unconcern   for   serious 

The  only  topic  on  which  an  appeal  to  the 
wintry  could  be  founded  was  the  opposi- 
ion  of  the  ministry  to  the  application  of  the 
3eneral  Assembly  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the 
I  ished  Church 

uid.     The  S  tottish  <  Ihurch,  it  was 
jy  its   representatives    in   the   General   As- 
and  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
ion  in  many  places  so  far  below  the 

unount  was  required  in  order  to  provide  more 
and  to  increase  tl  e  number  of  the 
h  it  had 
ost  a  number  of  its  former  members  i 

I    included   above   eleven   hundred 

ions  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 

perhaps  considered  reasonable  that 

t  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  fashion 


than  that  which  had  partly  disendowed,  in- 
stead of  re-endowing,  the  Established  Church 
I  At  first  it  appeared  that  theap- 
-  would  be  favourably 
entertained;  but  the  expectations  of  the  As- 
sembly were  disappointed  when  a  commission 
of  inquiry  was  appointed,  consisting  mostly 

of  men  who  not  only  were  without  ati\  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  needs  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  in  Scotland,  but  who 
to  making  a  marked 
distinction  between  that  church  and  the  church 
in  Ireland.  The  General  Assembly  | 
nearly  unanimous  resolution  in  the    I 

nee  against   the  constitution  of  this 
commission,  complaining  that  some  members 
of  it  were  actually  opposed  to  the  connection 
between  eburcb  and  state,  while  few  of  them 
ly  interested  in  the  church  or  had 
rience  as  quabtied  them  to  take  part 
in  such  .in  inquiry.     This  representation  had 
no  effect  in  obtaining  a  change  in  the  commis- 
sion ;  and  at  a  second  meeting  of  the  A 
where  eighty-five  clergymen  and  seventy  lay 
elders  were  present,  another  resolution  was 
egretting  that  their  former  represen- 
tations were  unheeded,  and  objecting  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  commission  had  ar- 
rived—that wdiere  religious  instruction  and 
i  al  .superintendence  were  afforded  by  any 
sect  or  denomination  whatever,  there  the  ser- 
■  if  the  Established  Church  were  not  re- 
quired, and  might  be  dispensed  with.     This, 
nded,  was  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  was  calculated  to  weaken  and  overthrow 
it.    The  General  Assembly,  therefore,  publicly 
and  solemnly  protested  against  such  a  princi- 
ple, and  declared  that  they  considered  it  to  be 
the  sacred  duty  of  the  legislature  to  support 
and   to   protect    the  national   church,   and   to 
ous  instruction 
to  ft  tland.     They  approved  of 

members  of  the  church  furnishing  to  the  com- 
ion  accurate  information  on  all  statistical 
matters,  and  of  church  courts  .allowing  inspec- 
tion of.  or  giving  access  to,  their  records  of  .all 
entries  relating  to  such  matters;  but  held 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  commission- 
I  ers  to  put  to  individual  members  any  questions 
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relating  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  goi 

d      pline  of  the  church. 

This  latter  demand  would  appear  to  place 
I  ical  authority  an  such  a  footing  with 
regard  to  the  state  from  which  it  sought  secu- 
lar support,  that  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
opposition  which  it  created,  not  only  amongst 
Dissenters  and  Seceders,  but  on  the  part  of  a 
ministry  which  had  but  just  emerged  from 
i'i  heat  of  discussion  on  the  Irish  Church 
:  The  result  was  that  the  Dissenting 
bodies  all  over  the  country  were  aroused; 
that  from  Glasgow  an  anti-state-church  peti- 
tion was  signed  by  14,000  persons;  and  that 
when  the  report  of  the  commissioners  denied 
the  alleged  necessity  for  providing  more 
churches  and  increasing  the  number  of  the 
clergy  by  a  grant  of  public  money,  numbers 
(if  Dissenters  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
were  ready  to  support  the  government. 

This  support,  however,  was  not  such  as  to 
afford  a  secure  majority  in  a  general  election, 
and  the  effects  of  the  events  which  had  called 
it  forth  had  considerably  diminished.  In  the 
absence  of  any  strong  claim  on  the  grounds  of 
prospective  legislation  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration relied  chiefly  on  the  representa- 
tion that  the  queen  was  anxious  to  retain  her 
present  advisers,  in  whom  she  had  complete 
confidence.  Electors  were  exhorted  to  sup- 
port the  friends  of  their  young  and  popular 
ii,  and  not  to  return  a  government 
to  which  she  would  have  an  aversion  at  the 
very  commencement  of  her  reign. 

These  representations  were  not  only  ill- 
advised,  but  were  ill-timed.  They  were 
made  not  by  the  ministers,  but  by  those  par- 
the  ministry  who  were  eager  to  ob- 
tain a  majority;  and  O'Connell  and  the  Irish 
party  were  among  the  hottest  advocates  of  the 
return  of  the  Whigs,  on  the  ground  of  the  an- 
tipathy which  the  queen  must  necessarily  feel 
to  the  Tories,  who  were  represented  to  be  her 
inveterate  enemies.  The  language  used  by 
the  agitators  on  both  sides  was  so  violent,  so 
exaggerated,  that  it  now  appears  to  be  almost 
incredible  that  men  should  have  given  utter- 
ance to  such  fierce  invective,  such  unscrupu- 
lous denunciation.  The  whole  country  was  in 
a  state  of  intense  excitement,  and  many  of 


ill  '■  politicians  who  had  a  reputation 
moderate  views  and  guarded  atatemi 
cai <  i  d  away  in  the  vortex  of  party  couflicl 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  queen  1 
found  her  first,  and  therefore  her  most  trust 
adviser  in  Lord  Melbourne.  But  whatt" 
may  have  been  his  lack  of  true  energy  or  ti 
statemanship  as  prime  minister,  there  w 
few  men  more  capable  of  explaining  to  ] 
the  duties  of  her  station,  and  explaining  j 
political  constitution  of  the  country.  At  i 
same  time  he  was  one  of  the  men  least  lik 
to  make  such  a  duty  subservient  to  his  o 
advantage,  or  even  to  the  promotion  of  ! 
party  of  which  he  was  the  chief.  Apart  fr 
his  elegant  manners,  extensive  reading,  i 
agreeable  temper,  he  was  one  of  the  kindli 
advisers  living,  and  possessed  a  singula 
generous  nature.  That  he  was  always  re; 
to  conciliate  may  have  been  a  weakness ;  ' 
he  had  that  sort  of  sagacity  which  in  til 
of  only  moderate  trial  will  often  succeed 
'■keeping  things  pleasant,''  and  he  had  rema 
able  tact,  which  added  greatly  to  his  so 
qualities,  and  was  consistent  with  an 
selfish  disposition.  For  the  young  queen 
entertained  a  sincere  regard,  and  his  admi 
tion  for  her  character  made  him  earnestly 
deavour  to  make  her  life  a  happy  one,  and 
instruct  her  in  the  duties  of  state  without 
acting  too  much  from  her  youth  and  stati 
It  was  no  wonder  that  Victoria  should  have 
a  grateful  affection  to  one  who  occupied  so  c 
fidential  a  position,  nor  that  she  should  h, 
learned  to  look  upon  him  less  as  the  minis 
than  as  the  trusted  guardian,  and  herself 
more  the  sovereign  than  the  pupil.  AVI 
Melbourne's  real  character  was  acknowledj 
after  the  dust  of  party  strife  had  cleared  aw 
and  he  lay  dead,  it  was  admitted  that  thoi 
he  had  neither  the  political  ability  nor 
intellectual  force  necessary  for  the  head  0 
government,  at  a  time  when  contending 
terests  were  gathering  for  a  trial  of  strenj 
he  was  not  the  indolent  lounger  i 
cynic  which  people  had  half  believed  hin 
be,  because  of  his  peculiar  affectation  of  le'V 
and  indifference  to  troublesome  questions. 
was  a  man  with  a  remarkable  capacity 
hard  work,  and  with  an  anxious  desire  to  d 
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justly  and  fairly  with  his  opponents,  which 
iviiM  uot  have  left  him  e,  even  though 

ho  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  1 
the  bright  side  of  life    -a  faculty  which  could 
perhaps  alone  have  sustained  his  true  amiabi- 
lity and  gentleness  of  heart  under  the  peculiar 

trials  of  his  OWU  domestic  life. 

It   is  a  settled   matter  now  that  so  far  from 

unfairly  using  his  influence  to  promote  his 
own  interests  or  to  increase  his  importance,  or 

make   his   party   the   monopi 

he  advised  the  queen  to  "hold 
live  branch  a  little"  to  the  Tories. 
He  had  not  contrived  the  circumstances  by 
which  she  was  impressed  that  a  Tory  govern 
ment  would  be  less  in  accordance  with  her 
opinions  and  her  desires  than  the  ministry 
then  in  power,  and  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
perpetuate  them.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
an  indifferent  lounger,  whose  manner  to 
■meat  deputations  and  to  serious  violent 
politicians  appeared  to  be  trivial  when  com- 
pared with  the  sedate  and  even  solemn  de- 

of  Peel  and  the  volcanic  energy  and 
encyclopaedic  attainments  of  Brougham.  Pro- 
bably it  was  because  of  a  half  humorous  sa- 

ase  of  the  difference  between  these 
strenuous  statesmen  and  himself  that  he  ex- 
aggerated his  assumption  of  careless  in- 
dolence; but  the  satire  was  missed,  and  the 
affectation  was  taken  for  the  reality  except 
by  a  few  like  Sydney  Smith  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  really  knew  him.  If  there  was 
one  thing  about  which  his  indifference  was 
sincere,  it   was  his  own  exaltation.     He  had 

he  pride  of  place  or  power,  and  simply 
laughed  away  the  queen's  proposal  I 
upon  him  the  blue  ribbon  as  a  mark  of  her 
grateful  obligations — saying,  "A  garter  may 
i-  somebody  of  consequence  whom 
nothing  else  will  reach;  but  what  would  be 
the  use  of  my  taking  it  ?  I  cannot  bribe  my- 
self !" 

as, one  might  almost  say 
a  peculiar  complication  of  circumstances,  which 
picions  that  the  queen 
was  controlled  by  the  Whigs  —  suspicions 
which  were  soon  developed  into  emphatic 
charges  of  political  intrigue  and  vie 
nunciatioiis  of   the    minister   for  end 


irround  the  throne  with  his  own  par 

lisans,  and    to   make    himself  an   irremovable 

I  state.    Of  com     these  ini  eetH  e  i 

1  as  ha\  ing  far  less  meaning 
at  that  tin  utterances  and  reckless 

declamation  than  they  would  have  in  our  own 

day,  and   it   must   be  remembered  that   the 

ued  bj  the  ministerialists  in  can- 
vassing vote  for  the  "friends  of  the  young 
uad  innocent  queen"  had  much  to  do  with  the 
pinion  I  hat  the  i  rown  was  en- 
tirely under  Whig  influence.  Anoth 
of  ad  vers.  i  he  position  supposed 

to  be  held   in   the   loyal   household  by  Baron 

Stockmax. 

Louise  Lehzen,  the  former  governess  of  the 
queen,  was  tie'  daughter  of  a  Hanoverian 
clergyman,  and  had  first  come  to  England  in 
ISIS  as  governess  to  the  Princess  Feodora  of 
Leiuengen,  a  daughter  by  the  first  marriage  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent.  In  1S24  she  entered 
upon  the  same  duties  for  the  Princess  Victoria ; 
but  as  she  was  a  foreigner,  the  title  of  sub- 
governess  was  abandoned  for  that  of  "lady 
iu  attendance."  In  1S27  George  IV.  had 
raised  her  to  the  rank  of  a  Hanoverian  ba- 
roness, and  as  the  Baroness  Lehzen  she  con- 
tinued her  instructions,  while  from  1S31  until 
ion  of  the  princess  to  the  throne  she 
at.  d  as  sub-governess  under  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  been  appointed 
governess.  After  the  accession  of  her  royal 
pupil  she  remained  for  some  time  as  lady  in 
attendance  and  companion  to  the  queen.  The 
baroness  may  be  said  to  have  been  private 
secretary  to  her  majesty  as  regarded  per.-,  iial 
matters  and  non-political  correspondence;  but 
it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  one 
to  attend  not  only  to  these  personal  affairs 
but  to  those  that  hail  reference  to  state  topics 
—a  private  secretary  in  fact,  who  should  hold 
I 

and  the  crown.    There  « i  re,  bowei  ei .  i  ome 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  appointing  such  a 

,n.     I (eorge   III.   had  laborion  I 

his  own   secretarial    work   until   he   became 

1  li a. Land  he  then  appointed  I  'olonel  Herbert 

his  private  secretary,  and  paid  his 

.    ,  I  thi   fundi  at  the  disposal  of  the 

crown.     1  '  •  •  ni  was  very  seriously 
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i  d  to,  and  Ui"  appoint  went  oi  a  private 
■  retary  at  all  was  regarded  with  disfavour. 
When  the  prince  regent  appointed  Colonel 
MacMahon  as  hia  secretary,  and  wished  to 
have  his  salary  paid  out  of  the  public  funds, 
the  appointment  was  attacked  in  parliament 
as  being  unconstitutional.  The  opponents 
declared  that  secrets  of  state  should  not  be 
allowed  to  a  third  party  beside  the  king  and 
the  ministers,  and  argued  that  a  private  secre- 
tary would  be  as  it  were  a  court  of  revision 
above  the  cabinet.  This  was  denied  by  the 
ministry,  who  represented  that  a  secretary  was 
necessary  to  assist  the  regent  in  his  private 
correspondence,  and  to  get  through  the  mass 
of  mechanical  labour  which  devolved  upon 
the  sovereign  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  that  the  private  secretary  had  no 
political  responsibility, that  Ins  office  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  duties  of  any  minister,  and 
that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  remained  the 
legal  and  constitutional  instruments  by  whom 
all  public  business  had  to  be  transacted.  The 
regent  therefore  kept  his  secretary,  but  was 
obliged  to  pay  him  out  of  the  privy  purse  in- 
stead of  from  public  money.  William  IX, 
had  reinstated  his  father's  former  secretary, 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  and  though  no  opposi- 
tion was  manifested  to  this  appointment,  it 
may  have  been  the  impression  that  a  person 
possessing  so  much  knowledge  relating  both 
to  private  and  state  affairs,  and  holding  so 
confidential  a  position  in  relation  to  the  sove- 
reign, was  able  to  exert  very  considerable  poli- 
tical influence.  All  this  made  it  seem  unde- 
sirable to  appoint  any  one  to  the  situation  oi' 
private  secretary  to  the  young  queen. 

It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  enough,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  these  considerations  were 
against  the  performance  of  the  secretarial 
duties  by  the  prime  minister,  or,  indeed  by 
any  minister,  and  although  by  not  naming 
any  one  to  the  post  the  possible  intrigues 
which  would  have  arisen  in  order  to  secure  so 
influential  an  appointment  were  avoided,  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  leaving  the  ministry 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  endeavoured  to 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  inclination  of 
the  queen  towards  a  Whig  government,  and 
to  make  it  appear  that   the  Tories  were  so 


inimical  to  her  interests  that  her  only  hope  ol 
happiness,  ii  ool  of  personal  security,  wouQ 

depend    upon    the   retention   of    the   existid 
government. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Loa 
Melbourne  emphatically  denied  tie.-.'  accusa 
tions,  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned 
and  it  seems  pretty  certain  that   neither  9 

nor  Earl  Russell  used  what  would  have  licel 
considered  undue  influence.  Indeed  tin 
queen,  though  she  has  in  quite  recent  time 
acknowledged  (in  those  admirable  memoir 
wdiich  have  been  published  to  the  world)  tha 
she  then  "  indulged  strong  feelings  of  politica 
partisanship,"  was  even  in  those  early  days  a 
mere  puppet  of  state  to  be  exhibited  for  tli 
advantage  of  a  ministry,  but  had  a  judgmeu 
capable  of  forming  definite  and  fairly  accural 
conclusions — as  was  afterwards  shown  by  lb 
confidence  which  she  placed  in  .Sir  Robei 
Peel,  and  the  relation  which  she  continued  t 
sustain  to  both  parties.  But  we  have  alreadj 
referred  to  Melbourne's  personal  claims  on  th 
queen's  regard,  to  his  devotion  to  her  happi 
ness,  and  to  the  easy  and  kindly  manner  i 
which  he  instructed  her  in  public  affairs.  1 
was  impossible  but  that  he  should  have  stron 
influence,  ami  it  was  almost  as  impossible  tha 
the  opponents  of  the  ministry  should  rcfrai 
from  representing  him  as  a  crafty  time-serve! 
who  endeavoured  to  make  himself  indispei 
sable  and  surrounded  the  sovereign  with  hi 
friends  and  subordinates  that  he  might  b 
ruler  of  the  state.  The  very  fact  that  Ma 
bourne  was  then  in  his  fifty-eighth  year, 
moderate  Liberal,  careless  of  power,  and  wit 
a  confirmed  habit  of  that  kind  of  heedlessnes 
which  consists  in  a  desire  to  avoid  strife  an 
to  let  troublesome  questions  alone,  gave  occ< 
sion  to  his  political  enemies.  Hewastoocarel 
to  avoid  yielding  to  his  friends  and  supports] 
advantages  which  he  would  never  have  take 
for  himself;  and  thus  from  good  nature  an 
the  kind  of  easy  scepticism  that  saw  "nothia 
worth  making  a  fuss  about,"  where  more  eai 
nest  politicians  thought  they  detected  tl 
abandonment  of  a  principle,  he  aroused  sui 
picions,  wdiich  damaged  and  ultimately  helps 
to  ruin  his  party,  and  to  exclude  him  froi 
power. 


BARON    STOCKMAR 


the  general  suspicion  of  undue  in- 
we  diminished  bj  the  presence  in  1 1 

t  Karon  Stockmar,  who,  tl. 

a  man  of  known  integrity  and  of  singular 

•  -  to  any  imputation  of  intei 

ipied  1h>i1i  then  and 
rwarda  a  very   peculiar  relation   • 
n  and  to  her  social  interests.     Christian 
drich  Stockmar  had  Formerly  been  the 
idential  secretary,  the  physician,  thi  • 
nl  and  a  1\  isei  of  Leopold.    It  was  he  \\  ho 
ikto  the  prince  the  distressing 
taws  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  '  i 
1817;  it  was  to  him  that  the  bereaved  1ms- 
xuid  tirst  spoke  after  kneeling  by  tl 
ind  kissing  the  cold  hands  of  I 
le  had  loved.    "  He  pressed  me  to  him."  wrote 
pBckmar,  "and  said,  'I  am  now  quite  deso- 
ate;  promise  me  always  to  stay  with  me.'" 
He  did  stay,  and  gave  a  Lifelong  service.   "  Mj 
ealth  is  tolerable,"  he  wrote  in  the  same  letter 
■Inch  lias  just  been  quoted,  "for  though  1  am 
oly  shaken  and  .shall  be  y.  i 

■  the  sorrow  of  the  prince,  still  I  feel  strong 
nough,  even  stronger  than  I  used  to  be.  I 
uly  leave  the  prince  when  obliged  by  pressing 

Biness.      I  dine  alone  with  him  and  sleep  in 

Directly  he  wakes  in  the  night  I 
;et  op,  and  -it  talking  by  his  bedside  till  he 
alls  asleep  again.  I  feel  increasingly  that  un- 
ooked-f"i'  trials  are  my  portion  in  life,  and 
hat  there  will  be  many  more  of  them  before 
ife  is  over.     I  seem  to  be  here  to  cave  more 

■  others  than  for  myself, and  I  am  well  cou- 
ent  with  this  destiny." 

This  was  the  man— and  an  acute,  patient. 

aithful.  far-seeing  man   he   was— an  accom- 

ishel  physician  who  diagnosed  the  minds  of 

lived,  and   jl  d 

heir  intentions  and  characters  with  remark- 

■  to  the 

Sects  of  their  actions   in   public  events  and 

k  no  immediate 

art.     It  may  seem  to  illustn 

hat  was  becoming,  or  at  all  events 

luct  which  should  be  carefully  ob- 

one  in  his  position— a   foreigner  in 

confidential  situation  at  the  British  court 

hat  he  had  resolutely  declined  to  attend  the 

I  barlotte  in  hi  -  a  phy- 


.  and  .sen  though  he  had  361 

of  the  treatment  of  the  i  English 

physicians  previous  to  her  accouchement,  he 
coidd  o  offer  advice 

when    they   distinctly   requested   him    to 

heraboul  two  hours  before  her  death.    Tins 
may  seem  almost   a   blamable  reticence  till 

r  what  would  have  bi 
of  puhlio   feeling    if   the  princess   had   died 
the  English  physicians  had  been  super- 

! ,  and  when  we  recall  the 

that    the   chief  medical  attendant,   Sir 

Richard  wards  regained  the 

balance  of  his  mind,  which  had  been  unhinged 

by  the  calamity,  and  that  he  eventual!- 

hmis.lt'  with  a  pistol  which  he  found  in  the 

room  of  a   house  where  he  was  staying  to 

i  a  holy  whose  protracted  confinement 

had  revived  the  unbearable  memory  of  the 

event 

Leopold,  then   King  of  the  Belgians,  and 

respected  all  over  Europe  for  his  integrity  and 

city,  may   be  said   to  have  become  the 

natural  guardian  of  the  Princess  Victoria  after 

the  death  of  her  father.     On  her  accession  he 

believed  he  could  do  her  no  greater  service 

than  to  send  his  own  trusted  adviser  to  give 

her  friendly  aid  and  counsel  in  his  name,  and 

tve  watchful  care  to  the  then 

e  probability  of  her  receiving  the 
addresses  of  Prince  Albert  of  Sax.   I 
Though  Lord  Melbourne  himself  fulfilled  many 
of  the  duties  of  a  private  secretary  in  affairs 
I  a  of  his  personal  regard 

for  the  queen  held  an  almost  paternal  relation 
to  her  at  that  tune,  there  was  still  a  I 
for  some  person  to  acl  as  a  medium  of  com. 
on  ;n  many  matters  betwi  en  the 
pi  ime  minister  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  For  fifteen  ruonth 
mar  filled  this  undefined  but  yet  useful  office 
as  a  trusted  adviser  who  could  be  consulted 
upon  the  higher  personal  interests  of 

I  matters  of  importance  connected 
with  the  court.  It  was  his  duty  to  observe 
.  thing  which  could  affe  t  the 
.  lint  his  clear 
insight  made  him  carefully  avoid  every  inter- 
ference with  En  of  Btate,  so  thai 
he  never  excited  the  -  i  alousy  of 
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the  ministry.  The  queen  herself  lias  told  us 
that  Melbourne  had  the  greatest  regard  and 
affection  Cor,  and  the  most  unbounded  confi 
dence  in  him.  In  a  letter  to  her  majesty 
he  said:  "Stockmar  is  not  only  an  excellent 
man,  but  also  one  of  the  most  sensible  I  have 
ever  met  with."  Palmerston,  who,  it  is  said, 
disliked  Stockmar,  yet  spoke  of  him  as  an  ex- 
ample of  complete  disinterestedness;  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  held  him  in  very  high  estimation. 

"  Baron  Stockmar,"  says  Max  Midler,  "was 
neither  a  statesman  nor  a  diplomatist  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  and  though  mov- 
ing all  his  life  in  that  inner  circle  where  de- 
cisions are  taken  which  influence  the  course 
of  history;  nay,  though  forming  occasionally 
the  very  centre  of  that  narrow  circle,  he  never 
claimed  credit  for  himself,  but  was  content  to 
remain  through  life  the  unknown  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  served. 
The  real  secret  of  his  success  was  his  entire 
truthfulness  in  his  dealings  with  friends  and 
opponents,  and  the  rare  art  which  he  possessed 
of  telling  the  truth,  even  to  kings,  without 
giving  offence." 

It  is  not  beside  the  intention  of  the  present 
history  to  dwell  thus  upon  the  characteristics 
of  this  man  who  occupied  so  delicate  and  yet 
SO  undefined  a  position  towards  the  royal 
household,  for  when  in  the  summer  of  1838 
lie  left  England,  it  was  to  transfer  first  his 
keen  observation  and  afterwards  his  confiden- 
tial advice  ami  companionship  to  the  young 
prince  who  afterwards  became  the  consort  of 
the  queen. 

Though  Stockmar  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  ministry  and  even  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  his  presence  at  the  court  in  a 
confidential  capacity  was  made  the  subject 
of  bitter  comment  by  those  who  accused  the 
Whigs  of  an  endeavour  to  subordinate  the 
queen.  Mr.  Abercromby,  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  once  declared  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  that  he  felt  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  call  attention  in  parliament  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional position  of  that  foreigner  Stock- 
mar. The  premier  replied  that  Stockmar 
was  a  person  who  fulfilled  duties  in  which 
circumstances  had  made  it  necessary  that 
somebody  should  be  employed^  and  that  he 


was  there  with  his  (Melbourne's)  knowled 
and  approval.  On  Stockmar  hearing  of 
he  said,  "  Tell  Abercrombj  to  bring  forwa 
his  motion  against  me  in  parliament ;  1  an 

know  how  to  defend  myself.''  Nothing  ear 
of  the  threat  or  the  retort,  but  there  call 
no  doubt  of  the  increased  injury  to  the  mi 
istry  by  the  supposition  that  Stockmar  rep] 
sented  a  foreign  influence  to  which  t 
govei'nmeut  was  amenable.  "King  Leopc 
and  Stockmar  are  very  good  and  intellige 
people,"  said  Melbourne,  "  but  I  dislike  ve 
much  to  hear  it  said  by  my  friends  that  I  | 
influenced  by  them.  We  know  it  is  not  tn 
but  still  I  dislike  to  hear  it  said." 

These  were  the  elements  of  that  bitter  co 
test  which  was  to  result  in  a  majority  to  t 
Whigs — but  only  such  a  majority  as  rep] 
sented  the  diminishing  influence  of  the 
government,  and  the  increased  distrust  wi 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  country.  N 
was  their  position  strengthened  by  the  avow 
of  any  future  policy  which  would  secure  t 
adhesion  of  those  who  desired  to  see  furtb 
measures  of  reform.  The  addresses  of  the  pz 
liamentary  leaders  were  party  speeches  ai 
little  more. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  the  electors 
Tamworth:  "  In  cordial  concurrence  with  th 
powerful  Conservative  party  with  which 
am  proud  to  boast  of  my  connection,  looki 
rather  to  the  defence  of  great  principles  thi 
to  the  mere  temporary  interests  of  party, 
have  given  a  zealous  support  to  a  weak  ai 
inefficient  government,  whenever  it  has  offer 
any  opposition,  however  lukewarm  and  he 
tathig,  to  projects  of  further  change  in  t 
system  of  representation  or  in  the  balance 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state."  ( 
the  other  hand,  Lord  John  Russell  told  t 
electors  of  Stroud — "  I  have  endeavoured 
strengthen  our  institutions  by  reforming  the) 
to  obtain  complete  and  full  liberty  for  eve 
religious  opinion ;  to  give  to  Ireland  t 
franchises  of  Great  Britain;  but  in  so  doil 
I  have  been  cautious  not  so  to  innovate  as 
admit  any  principle  by  which  our  ancie: 
institutions  might  themselves  be  endangeig 
not  so  to  define  religious  liberty  as  to  weaki 
the  Established  Church ;  not  so  to  provide  f 
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I  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland 

to  break  or  disturb  the  unity  of  the  empire. 

irit   I  must  always  oppose  any  pro- 

iitiuii  for  the  adoption  of  an  elective  House 
I  or  of  the  voluntary  principle   in 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
.  address  more  calculated  to  increase 
■  growing  distrust  of  1 1  and  the 

Kiit  reformers,  [ndeed  at  this  time  the 
rl  of  Durham,  who  was  regarded  as  an 
advanced  reformer,  was  spoken  of  xs  the 
possible  head  of  a  new  ministry,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  avowed  policy  would  Lave  been 
very  much  like  what  is  now  spoken  of  as 
"Liberal-Conservative."  He  had  been  con- 
sulted by  the  electors  of  his  own  county  on 
the  political  situation,  and  several  candidates 
for  parliament  had  endorsed  his  views;  but 
he  was  to  be  otherwise  and  far  less  fortunately 
1.  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
To  show  the  manner  in  which  family  influ- 
ence was  even  then  used  to  secure  the  return 
of  a  candidate,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry 
sent  the  following  agreeable  manifesto  to 
their  Durham  tenantry  through  their  can- 
didate. "  We  assure  all  those  who  answer  to 
the  solemn  appeal  that  w-e  make  to  them — 
who  step  forward  with  heart  and  soul  in  the 
Conservative  cause  to  rescue  the  country  from 
Radical  domination — that  the  sense  of  the 
obligation  to  us  personally  will  be  for  ever 
registered  in  our  memories;  and  that  the 
gratitude  of  ourselves  and  our  faniih 
who  live  around  us  and  on  our  property,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  this  important  demand 
we  make  upon  them  to  prove  their  fidelity 
and  their  attachment  to  our  sentiments  and 
confidence  in  our  opinions.  We  semi  these 
our  recommendations  to  our  esteemed  friend. 
die  Honourable  Henry  Liddell,  to  make  every 
use  of  he  shall  think  fit ;  and  we  have  begged 
port  to  us  those  who 
alously  to  our  call,  and  th 
are  unmindful  of  our  earnest  wishes.'1  There 
is  something  unpleasantly  significant  in  these 
vague  promises  of  contingent  advantage  to 
the  docile,  and  in  the  implied  menace  to  the 
disobedient  elector.  There  could  be  no  more 
emphatic  argument  than  such  an  :> 


to  show  how  inoperative  the  Reform  Bill 
could  be  made  in  certain  constituencies  unless 

1    Voters   iii   the 
of  their  prh  ill 

.      Tain  worth,  however. 

on  would  have  to  be  conducted  on  a 
i  and  large 

ight  be  scenes  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion on   both  Bides,  bui    onlj    con 

principles  were  acknowledged,  and  it  was 
perceived  by  Qii  i  pponents  of  the 

government  that  the  battle  would  be  very 
effectually  fought  by  careful  registration.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  indeed,  told  bis  friends  at  Tam- 
woith  that  it  might  be  disagreeable,  and  in- 
deed inc.  u  them  to  attend  to  the 
registration  of  voters  which  annually  took 
place  through  the  country.  "All  this,"  said 
he,  " may  be  revolting  to  you;  but  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  it  is  better  you  should 
take  this  trouble  than  that  you  should  allow 
the  constitution  to  become  the  victim  of  false 
friends,  or  that  you  should  be  trampled  under 
the  hoof  of  a  ruthless  democracy.  The 
advice  which  has  been  given  to  some  per- 
sons is  'Agitate,  agitate,  agitate  !"  The  advice 
which  I  should  give  to  you  would  be  this ; 
'  Register,  register,  register  ! ' " 

Of  course  the  "  trampling  under  the  hoof  of 
a  ruthless  democracy"  on  the  one  side  anil 
other  much  stronger  modes  of  expression  on 
both  sides,  were  only  ordinary  oratorical 
flourishes.  Then  as  now  strongly  illustrative 
words  were  used  by  speakers  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  but  they  must  not  be  talon  to 
mean  all  that  they  literally  imply.  "  A 
butcher."  says  a  witty  writer  of  that  day- 
•■  may  say  that  his  heart  bleeds  for  his  coun- 
try, and  yet  feel  very  comfortable  all  the 
time.'?  It  would  iudeed  be  impossible  i"  take 
all  the  "flowers  of  rhetoric"  of  that  period  at 
an3'thing  like  the  equivalent  at  which  they 
would  now  be  placed.  The  langua 
vective  an  :  tives  t>. 

be  noted  in  the  speeches  of  the  tim< 
ing  to  a  ii 

and  so  we  shall  be  obliged  to  see  when  we 
presently  refer  to  the  taunts  and  recrimina- 
tions which  enlivened  parliament  in  I 
session.    The  language  then  employed  in  poli- 
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tical  controversy  was  often  .such  as  could 
ly  have  been  tolerated  except  for  the 
accepted  retaliation  of  a  barbarous  reference 
to  a  duel  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  violence 
to  '  climax,  and  so  vindicating  the  righl  to 
abuse  an  antagonist  by  the  reflection  that  he 
might  claim  the  privilege  of  giving  the  ag- 
gressor a  chance  to  murder  him,  or  to  be  mur- 
dered. 

But  after  all  the  strong  language,  and  the 
strenuous  contest  during  the  elections,  there 
was  very  little  change  in  the  relative  position 
.  if  parties  up  to  the  end  of  July.  By  the  19th 
of  August,  however,  the  number  of  Liberals 
replaced  by  Conservatives  and  Tories  amounted 
to  66,  and  the  replacements  on  the  other  side 
to  only  53.  Instead  of  the  Liberal  majority 
being  356  to  302  as  in  the  last  parliament, 
the  present  majority  was  only  336  to  322. 
That  the  queen  had  expressed  a  wish  to  retain 
their  services  had  been  the  chief  claim  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  to  a  return  to 
power.  Several  of  the  principal  constituencies 
had  openly  become  Conservative.  Mr.  Hume 
was  rejected  by  the  electors  of  Middlesex,  and 
accepted  the  representation  of  Kilkenny 
through  the  influence  of  .O'Connell.  Mr. 
Roebuck  was  unseated  at  Bath.  Liverpool 
and  Hull  both  gave  up  their  Radical  mem- 
bers. 

On  the  13th  of  November  the  queen  opened 
parliament  in  person,  her  progress  through 
the  streets  being  greeted  by  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The 
address  in  reply  to  the  royal  speech  was  unani- 
mously accepted  in  the  upper  house  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Peel — concur- 
ring in  the  seconding  of  the  address,  but  re- 
serving his  opinion  on  every  measure  to  which 
it  made  allusion — gave  the  queen's  appeal  the 
most  unqualified  acquiescence  in  tendering  to 
her  majesty  an  assurance  of  loyalty  and  of  his 
desire  to  afford  the  co-operation  which  she 
asked  when  she  said,  "In  meeting  this  parlia 
ment,  the  first  that  has  been  elected  under  my 
authority,  I  am  anxious  to  declare  my  confi- 
dence in  your  loyalty  and  wisdom.  The  early 
age  at  which  I  am  called  to  the  sovereignty  of 
this  kingdom  renders  it  a  more  imperative 
dutv.  that  under  Divine  Providence  I  should 


plai  e  my  reliance  upon  your  cordial  co-opera- 
tion and  upon  the  love  and  affection  of  mj 

people."  The  address  was  nol  I  I  p: 
lenged  however.  ■  Three  amendments  intended 
to  raise  the  question  of  further  political  en 
franchisement  and  to  set  forth  the  views  I 
the  Radicals  were  moved  by  Mr.  Wakley  ant 
seconded  by  Sir  William  Moles  worth,  but  tin 
first  of  them  being  rejected  by  an  enormoui 
majority  the  two  others  were  abandoned.  Ol 
a  portion  of  the  queen's  speech  which  said 
"I  place  unreservedly  at  your  disposal  thos 
hereditary  revenues  which  were  transferee! 
to  the  public  by  my  immediate  predecessor 
and  I  have  commanded  that  such  papers  a 
may  be  necessary  for  the  full  examination  o 
this  subject  shall  be  prepared  and  laid  befor 
you,"  Mr.  Harvey  brought  forward  amend 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  hereto 
tary  revenues  of  the  crown  more  direct! 
under  the  control  of  parliament,  and  to  pre 
cure  a  revision  of  the  pension  list.  Thes 
proposals  were  also  defeated  at  the  time.thoug! 
afterwards  the  government  brought  in  a  mc 
tion  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry  iut 
the  subject.  The  amendment  proposed  b 
Mi.  Wakley  elicited  from  Lord  John  Russe' 
a  declaration  of  entire  dissent  from  the  view 
of  the  Radicals.  He  emphatically  declare 
that  so  soon  again  to  enter  into  the  questio 
of  the  construction  of  the  representation  woul 
destroy  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  Th 
settlement  of  the  monetary  affairs  in  relatio 
to  the  crown  and  the  income  of  £30,000  to  b 
granted  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  occupied  th 
remainder  of  the  session,  and  parliament  w,i 
to  have  adjourned  till  February  (1838),  bl 
serious  news  from  Canada  made  it  necessar 
to  order  its  reassembly  on  the  lGth  of  Januar] 
It  may  be  noticed  here  as  illustrating  th 
position  of  parties,  that  among  bitter  oppoi 
entsof  Melbourne,  Brougham  had  become  til 
bitterest.  His  antagonism  was  of  a  kin 
which  passed  beyond  the  confines  of  parli; 
mentary  differences  and  became  personal.  H: 
excitable  temper,  exasperated  by  a  deep  an 
incurable  wound  to  his  ambition  and  h: 
vanity,  led  him  to  display  an  almost  ferociot 
disposition  to  assail  the  premier  and  to  taui 
the  ministry  on  everv  occasion.     He  had  ea 
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be  restored  to  office  on  ti. 
struct  ion  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  i 
it  perhaps  never  seri  I  to  him 

(or  it  it  did,  the  suspicion  does  not  appear  to 
have  mitigated  his  resentment)  that  this  very 
iufirmity  of  temper,  hi.-  indiscretion,  and  his 
tble  eccentricity  had  rendered  it  im- 
sible  even  for  an  easy-going  statesman  like 
IjUbourne  to  endure  him  as  a  colleague.     In 
igham  made  ready  for  a  strenuous 
pposition,  instead  of  maintaining  an  armed 
neutrality  as  he  had  done  in   1-37.     Mean- 
Mile  Lyndhurst  and  he  had  been  reconciled, 
id  remained  ever  after  on  friendly  and  even 
Inmate    terms.     Towards   many   of    his   old 
ontinued  to  profess  unaltered  senti- 
. ;  but  to  Melbourne  there  was 
othing  due  but  condign  punishment  for  what 
he  called  bis  treachery;   one  aggravation  of 
{fence  not  to  be  forgiven  lay,  as  he  loved  to 
ell.  in   the   premier's  having   written  to  him 
Imprisonment  for  Debt  Bill,  and 
ther  measures,  in  his  accustomed  free-and- 
asy  tone,  without  dropping  the  least  hint  of 
he  judicial  affront  in  contemplation.     Had 
le  been  treated  confidentially,  and  told  that 
blame  by  with  the  king,  he  would 
lave  pitied  the  iutirmity  of  friendship,  but 
ould  not  have  felt  liimself  outwitted.     But 
>n  the  demise  of  the  crown  and  the  .. 
f  Melbourne  to  the  hitherto  untasted  power 
hieh  the  full  confidence  of  royalty 

•hade  of  doubtful  extenuation  van- 
shed,  and  the  unhappy  egotist  was  forced  to 
lee  plainly  that  he  had  been  laid  aside  by  his 
jarty  rather  than  by  royalty.  Thenceforth  his 
hnghts  were  devoted  to  the  vindi 
lis  rejected  claims  and  veugeance  on  his  chief 
idversary.  The  public  were  never  told  direct  ly 
t  the  time  what  were  the  reasons  that  he  was 

•ud  time  made  keeper  of  tl 
Jid  other  causes  which  appeared  to  be  too 
ibvious  were  never  authentically  denied.   He 
vas  held  up  a-   a  victim   to  the  enmity  and 
esentment  of  the  court,  and  sometim 

i  envied  rival  whom  the   Whig.-  of 

oferior   talent    feared    to   admit    .-nee   more 

rithin  the  pale  of  power.     But  on  the  fall  of 

»ir  Robert   Peel's   short  administration  the 

-  absolutely  helpless,  while 


cabinet  stood  in  the  utmost  ne.-.l  of  some  one 
ipe  w  uli  Lord   Ly  ndhurst ;  yel   foi 

several   months   there  Was  no  one  w  horn    they 
ventured    to   name  as  a    lit    occupant    for  the 

woolsack.     Now  they  could  no  longi  i 
themselves  into  hoping  for  any  quarter  from 
i  tie  eloquent  and  exasperated  subject  of  official 

ostracism.     Furious  at   the  ( apicuoi 

im  lost  ii"  more  timi 
in  reminding  them  what  manner  of  spirit 
he  was  of.  Day  after  day  he  poured  forth 
upon  them   the   unfailing  vials  of  his  wrath. 

1  anada,  and  the   W<  -t    Ind 
nished  him  in  succession  with  them 
vective  against  what  he  Btigmatized  as  their 
maladministration;  while,  for  popularity  in 
England,  he  was  ready  to  outbid  them  easily 
"ii  education, free-trade, and  law  reform.   Sad 
the  objections  to  his  readmissii 
rested    on    the    antipathy  of    the    king,  they 

would  have  been  removed  by  his  demise  in 

1637;  had  they  been  entertained  only  by  the 
premier,  they  must  evidently  have  1  ■ 
borne  by  the  more  placable  views  of  his  el- 
leagues  as  time  wore  on,  and  the  ministerial 
majority,  small  enough  at  first,  grew  less  and 
less.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  what  then 
chief  had  the  courage  and  candour  to  declare 
at  starting,  they  were,  or  soon  came  to  be,  con- 
vinced of  with  regard  to  this  most  eccentric 
though  most  eloquent  of  men.1  To  oue  of  his 
memorable  onslaughts  Melbourne  ti 
menced  his  reply: — 

I  appeal  to  the  candour  of  every  oue  who 
has  listened  to  the  marvellous  display  of  in- 
genuity in  argument  and  versatility  of  illus- 
tration with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by 
the  noble  and    learned   lord,  whether   the  lea- 

not  have  been  perfectly  in 
which  compelled   US  to   forego  the  advantage 
of  including  him  in  the  administration. 

The  information  which  caused  the  earlier 

■  ring  of  parliament  was  that,  from  a 

stab  of  discontent  and  of  perpetual  bickering 

the  colonial    i 

lative  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  the 
Canadians  in  Lower  Canada  had  bi 

alt,  and  that  many  of  the  people  of 

i  Memoirs  rj  Lvr„  U.  Ton-ens  Ml' 
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Upper  Canada  were  also  disaffected.     Lowei 
Canada  wasattl  i  ven  more  than  it  is 

now,  distinguished   from  lTpper  Canada  both 
by  nationality  and  by  social  observances. 

Lower  or  Eastern  Canada  was  still  French, 
and  tht'  usages  of  the  people  were  in  nine 
respects  those  of  the  old  French  regime  before 
the  revolution.  This  peculiarity  is  still  so 
marked  in  many  parts  of  the  colony  that  a 
visitor  is  immediately  struck  with  what  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  an  anachronism,  when  he 
passes  from  the  pushing  and  modern  activity 
of  the  upper  province  to  the  quiet,  old-fashioned 
townships  and  villages  of  the  descendants  of 
the  French  colonists. 

The  two  provinces  naturally  had  many 
more  marked  differences  forty  years  ago,  and 
of  course  greater  differences  still  when  by  the 
constitution  of  1791  they  were  divided  into 
separate  governments,  each  with  its  governor, 
its  executive  council  appointed  by  the  crown, 
its  legislative  council,  also  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  its  representative  assembly,  the 
member's  of  which  were  elected  for  four  years. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  these  provinces 
should  remain  separate,  one  community  being 
virtually  French  in  feeling  and  education,  and 
Roman  Catholic  in  religion;  the  other  chiefly 
British,  .and  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

Of  course  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
separate  the  two  provinces  in  any  artificial 
way;  there  were  no  natural  geographical  divi- 
sions, and  the  real  division  was  the  distinction 
of  race,  of  customs,  and  of  those  laws  which 
were  under  the'  control  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly. The  result  was  that  the  attempt  to  bring 
each  province  under  the  same  kind  of  govern- 
ment failed  utterly.  It  exasperated  the  Lower 
Canadians  that,  a  British  party  in  the  legisla- 
tive council  nominated  by  the  crown  should 
be  able  to  dominate  the  country  and  to  over- 
throw the  resolutions  of  the  representative 
assembly  elected  by  the  people,  and  by  people 
who  were  French,  and  desired  to  retain  French 
laws  and  observances.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  demanded  local 
self-government,  and  resented  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  which  could  nullify  the  votes  of  the 
people  as  represented  by  their  elected  mem- 


bt  is.    h  da  the  mixed  populatio 

of  French  and   English  settlers  were  eqnal 

dissatisfied  with  Hi v<  niinent,for  the  Uritis 

colonists  fretted  under  the  operation  of  man 
French  laws  which  were  allowed  to  remaji 
such  as  those  regarding  the  tenure  of  lan< 
On  one  side  the  civil  law  was  hampered  wit 
French  prescription,  and  on  the  other  tl 
criminal  law  was  impeded  because  it  Wi 
instituted  solely  on  British  procedure.  Tl: 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  people  made  the  tas 
of  government  difficult,  but  the  arbitral 
manner  of  governing  caused  constant  complaii 
and  disloyalty.  There  coidd  be  no  jury  chose 
with  any  probability  of  its  giving  a  prop* 
verdict,  the  composition  of  the  legislativ 
council  was  declared  to  be  unbearable,  and 
demand  was  made  for  that  council  to  be  mad 
elective.  The  church  question  was  as  prom: 
nent  here  as  in  Ireland,  and  the  property  se 
apart  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  was  require 
for  secular  uses.  In  both  provinces  the  aj 
peal  was  made  year  after  year  against  th 
combination  of  the  legislative  and  the  judici; 
functions,  the  irresponsibility  of  the  executiv 
and  officials,  the  monopoly  of  the  applicatio 
of  the  revenues  by  a  government  nominate 
by  the  crown,  and  the  retention  of  churc 
endowments.  The  struggle  to  obtain  thes 
changes  had  been  maintained  by  the  popida 
assemblies  for  several  years.  In  1833  th 
assembly  of  Lower  Canada  had  separated  with 
out  voting  supplies,  three  years  afterward 
the  assembly  of  the  Upper  Province  had  doa 
the  same,  and  still  the  government  here  wa 
obdurate,  and  the  reply  sent  to  the  peopl 
who  had  acted  loyally  during  the  America] 
war  of  independence  was  such  as  to  provob 
the  threat  of  an  appeal  to  force  for  the  pur 
pose  of  securing  independence. 

When  the  representative  assembly  stoppec 
the  supplies  chiefly  because  the  legislativi 
council  persisted  in  retaining  in  their  servio 
officials  whose  conduct  had  been  condemnee 
by  the  popular  body,  the  government  simpli 
claimed  the  right  to  appropriate  the  pay  men 
of  these  officers'  salaries  from  any  public  nionej 
that  happened  to  be  on  hand.  In  spite  o; 
public  meetings  and  constant  representations 
that  the  legislative  council  should  be  chosei 
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iv  the  votes  of  the  people  and  not  be  allowed 
km  to  dispose  of  the  funds  of  the 
heir  pleasure,  the  government  authorised  the 
■■ropriation  of  the  treasury  for  the  i 
on  of  the  executive  system  without 
eut  of  the  colonial  assembly.  This  was  equiv- 
.leut  to  placing  the  French  Canadians  under 
arbitrary  rule  of  British  officials  nominated 
>v  the 'English  government.  Thus  discontent 
ras  working  iu  both  provinces.  In  Lower 
'anada  commenced  the  movement  which  led 
o  rebellion.  The  representative  of  Mon- 
real  iu  the  Representative  Assembly  was  M. 
[■h  Papineau.  He  was  a  man  of 
bility  and  influence,  and  became  speaker  of 
he  house.  He  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
he  opponents  of  the  government  policy,  and 
■resided  at  several  meetings  where  inflamma- 
ory  allusions  were  made  to  the  successful  re- 
istanee  which  had  led  to  the  iudepeudence  of 
he  United  States.  He  was  an  officer  of  militia, 
nd  several  of  his  brother  officers  had  attended 
tie  meetings.  It  was  understood  that  Papi- 
eau  had  organized  a  great  convention  for  dis- 

!ie  grievances  of  the  colony.  The 
overnor.  Lord  Gosford,  began  by  dismissing 
>me  of  the  militia  officers  who  had  attended 
leetings  and  taken  part  in  the  demonstrations. 
(e  then  issued  warrants  for  the  apprehension 
I  several  members  of  the  assembly  on  the 
large  of  high  treason.  Some  of  these  fled 
om  the  country.  Othersremaiued;  the  attempt 
» arrest  them  was  resisted  1  y  their  friends, 
id  political  opposition  became  open  rebellion. 
he  military  forces  were  not  prepared  for  so 
idden  an  outbreak.  The  commander-in-chief 
:  the  troops  sent  Colonel  Gore  with  a  strong 

ne  of  the  two  villages,  at  the  entrance 
'  which  1 51 K  i  of  the  rebels  had  taken  up  their 
larters  in  a  stone  house  which  they  had 
rongly  fortified.  The  troops  attacked,  but 
[ere  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  men  in 
lied  and  wounded,  and  the  only  field-piece 
hich  they  had  taken  with  them.  They  were 
reed  to  retire.  Two  days  afterwards  Lieu- 
nant-colonel  'U'etherell  attacked  the  other 
llage,  seven  miles  distant,  burned  it  to  the 

nd  routed  its  defenders.  This  alarmed 
e  more  successful  body  of  insurgei 
•andoned  their  position  and  joined  1 1 


apatriots  in  their  Might  a 
border  and   into  the  United   State-   i 
sir  John  Colborne  was  then  able  to  march  bis 
•  e  to  the  north  of  <  tttawa,  where  the 

taiued.    The  in-  pied  a  fortified 

i  the  laid;  of  the  river;  but  on  hi  - 

approach  most  of  them  fled,  and  only  about 
4i.Ki  held  the  church  and  the  adjoining  build- 
to  keep 
linst  the  whole  British  force  until 
both  church  and  village  were  set  on  : 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  behind 
them  above  half  of  their  number  in  killed. 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  Then 
of  that  district,1.'. '  mprised  nearly 

all  the  inhabitants  except  the  British  I 
upon  whose  property  some  injuries  had  of 
course  been  inflicted,  then  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally, and  were  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 
Four  of  the  leaders  of  these  outbreaks  ha  1 
been  killed,  nine  had  escaped,  including  M. 
Papineau,  who  repaired  to  New  York,  and 
eight  were  taken  prisoners,  one  of  th( 
a  brave  man  named  "SYolfred  Nelson. 

Iu  New  York  Papineau  and  his  companions 
found  "  sympathizers,"  who  raised  numerous 
recruits  among  the  Americans,  and  above 
seven  hundred  of  them  under  a  leader  named 
Yan  Eensselear  took  possession  of  a  small 
wooded  island  named  Navy  Island  in  the 
Niagara  river,  three  miles  above  the  falls,  and 
in  Canadian  territory. 

They  commenced  firing  upon  the  Canadian 
shore,  which  was  only  600  yards  distant,  and 
kept  up  communications  with  the  mainland  by 
means  of  a  small  steamer,  which  was  captured 
by  a  party  of  militia  who  attacked  it  in  boats, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  sent  it,  iu  flames,  down  the 
river  to  be  extinguished  in  the  falls.  Navy 
Island  was  afterwards  invested,  and 
rison  quickly  and  silently  departed  without 
further  lighting.  This  was  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1838,  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
the  "sympathizers"  kept  up  a  kind  of  border 
warfare,  making  raids  and  incursions  across 
the  frontier  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  reckless  playing  at  warfare;  for  the 
American  government  had  interdicted  it.  and 
the  sympathizers  were  therefore  unattached 
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ipportera  of  the  n  kind  of  bri- 

bj  w  Inch  the)  obtained  no  advan- 
tage, since  they  were  repeatedly  defeated. 

Still  more  remarkable  had  been  the  state  oi 
affairs  in  Upper  Canada,  to  which  the  rebellioi 
had  spread,  but  where  it  never  really  attained 
i  >  decided  footing.  There  were  numerous 
malcontents  there,  and  their  dissatisfaction  was 
to  some  extent  justified,  but  the  verj  manni  r 
11  which  their  leaders  called  them  together 
shows  perhaps  that  there  was  no  energetic 
desire  for  an  appeal  to  arms. 

A  manifesto  was  issued,  couched  in  a  kind 
of  exaggerated  imitation  of  the  old  Puritan 
language.  The  governor  of  the  province  was 
the  brave  and  rather  eccentric  Major  Head 
(afterwards  Sir  Francis  Head),  so  well  known 
as  a  traveller.  He  had  fought  at  Waterloo, 
and  while  acting  as  assistant  poor-law  com- 
missioner for  the  county  of  Kent  had  sud- 
denly been  sent  for  to  go  out  to  govern  Upper 
<  'anada.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  he 
did  little  or  nothing.  What  he  did  afterwards 
was  either  so  risky  and  fanciful  that  it  de- 
served the  censure  and  the  adverse  comment 
which  it  received,  or  it  was  so  sagacious  that 
it  was  entitled  to  the  reward  which  followed 
his  resignation.  There  have  always  been  sup- 
porters of  both  views;  but  as  his  plan  was 
successful,  his  admirers  invariably  seemed  to 
have  the  better  argument. 

He  resolved  to  show  that  the  rebellion  in 
Upper  ('anada  was  of  so  little  real  importance 
that  he  could  treat  it,  if  not  with  contempt, 
at  least  with  comparative  indifference.  He 
sent  every  soldier  out  of  the  province  to  help 
the  troops  in  Lower  Canada;  he  permitted 
the  rebels  to  make  all  kinds  of  preparations 
— he  even  allowed  them  to  invest  Toronto, 
where  they  appeared  to  the  number  of  3000 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the 
editor  of  a  Republican  newspaper,  one  Eg- 
mont,  a  former  Bonapartist  officer,  and  others. 
Then  Major  Head  summoned  the  militia  and 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  who  fortified 
the  town-hall,  and  attacked  the  insurgent 
force  with  such  sudden  spirit  and  success  that 
it  was  utterly  routed  and  dispersed  and  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed.  It  was  a  very  bril- 
liant, but,  as  many  people  thought,   a   ven 


imprudent  way  of  dealing  with  an  insurra 

i    a  provini  e  b  hi  ri  manj  of  i  he  inhi  bj 

ants  of   the  neigl  en  itory  were  i 

ad  American  marauders  were  makd 

in  the  frontier.    He  clainq 

lie  ited    ( lanadian    I"1 

!  no  doubt  that  he  increased  it   by  ] 

courage  and   address;  but  the  fact  remain 

thai  Lowi  i  <  !a la  was  still  in  a  o 

ferment,  and  it  was  contended  that  tin  real 
might  have  ben  less  fortunate.  Some  furth< 
!  irose  between  the  major  and  tl 

homi  authorities,  which  led  to  his  sending  i 

1  ''■   i' 1    (much  to  the  regret  I 

tin  colonists)  to  liis  return  to  England,  whei 
his  effectual  services  (the  wisdom  of  whic 
had  been  called  in  question)  were  reward] 
with  a  baronetcy. 

The  revolted  colonists  were  not  withoi 
sympathizers  in  this  country,  who,  althoug 
they  condemned  the  rebellion,  also  condemne 
the  action,  or  rather  the  inaction,  of  the  goven 
ment,  that  had  permitted  the  gi  i 
which  the  Canadians  complained.  Publ 
meetings  were  held  and  resolutions  wei 
passed  blaming  the  government  for  l-efusiu 
to  listen  to  the  representations  of  those  wll 
had  appealed  for  redress  of  abuses.  MS 
Hume  was  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  ( 
the  colonial  cause. 

But  whatever  might  afterwards  be  done  t 
remedy  those  grievances  and  to  relieve  ti 
people  of  Canada,  it  was  necessary  first  to  brin 
both  provinces  to  orderly  relations  with  th 
government.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  pal 
of  the  ministry,  introduced  a  bill  to  sui 
pend  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada ;  t 
send  out  a  governor-general  and  high  com 
missioner,  with  extraordinary  powers  to  re 
model  the  constitution  of  both  provinces.  Th 
measure  was  not  passed  without  considerabl 
opposition,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  I 
John  Arthur  Roebuck,  who,  though  he  wa 
not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  House  0 
Commons — having  lost  his  seat  for  Bath  be 
cause  of  his  violent  opposition  to  the  govern 
ment — was  yet  deemed  a  proper  person  I 
come  before  the  bar  of  each  housi  as  thi 
agent  and  representative  of  the  province  o: 
Mr,   Roebuck  was  born  a 


LORD   DURHAM. 


but  was  brought  to  England  while 
ill  an  infant  of  five  years  old.  Soon  after- 
lanls  his  mother,  on  n  second  marriage, 
rated  in  ( 'ana. la.  an. 1  there  he  passed  m  -t 

jf  hi-  boyh I.     In  1^24  he  had  returned  (•■ 

England  t..  study  law;  had  been  called  to  the 
Mr  in  1832,  when  he  It. 'aim'  a  candidate  for 
tatli.  an.l  represented  it  as  a  Radical  reformer 
intil.  en  the  death  of  William  IV..  he  lost  his 
.I  election.  .Mr.  Roebuck  was 
•arty-seven  when  he  addressed  both  houses 
-  th   ah  ida,  but  his  appearance 

jularlyyouthful  that  his  clear  and  for- 
iil.le  representations  seemed  to  gather  greater 
i  that  circumstance.  It  was  his  habit 
■attack  everybody  with  so  much  asperity  that 
Je  often  set  his  hearers  against  him ;  and  he 
pas  not  wanting  in  his  usual  quality  on  this  oc- 
•ision,  but  his  arguments  were  acknowledged 
insiderable  weight  when  he  opposed 
lie  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  unjustly 
Lspend  the  constitution  of  a  province  in  con- 
KfDence  of  disturbances  provoked  by  the 
itoleral.le  oppression  of  the  home  govern- 
ient.  But  it  was  useless  to  spend  time  in 
iscussing  the  acts  of  the  government  in  face 
f  a  continuance  of  disturbances  which  de- 
lan.led  a  prompt  remedy,  and  of  grievances 
Inch  it  was  admitted  required  timely  redress. 
"he  question  was,  who  should  be  intrusted 
'ith  the  necessary  powers,  first  to  suppress 
lie  rebellion  and  to  pacificate  the  province, 
nd  then  to  remodel  the  constitution  with  a 
Kr  to  abolish  the  causes  of  jealousy  and 
isaffection  ? 

The  name  of  Lord  Durham  was  mentioned 
y  Lord  John  Russell,  and  at  once  met 
ith  cordial  approval.  He  was  a  well-known 
aberal,  a  man  of  noble  disposition  and  of 
igh  attainments — a  man  of  strong,  and,  as  it 
oul.l  seem,  occasionally  of  arrogant  temper, 
ut  of  generous  instincts  immediately  follow- 
-ts  of  passion  on  the  whole,  a  fair. 
1  man,  with  the  power  to  rule  and 
le  ability  to  organize  broadly  and  with  pro- 
isions  f.  .r  free  working. 
John  George  Lambton,  Earl  of  Durham, 
as  the  son  of  William  Henry  Lambton,  the 
presentative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Ogland— wealthy  from  the  produce  of  the 
Vol  l 


coal-mines  of   which   they  were  the   - 

an.l  of  the  heirs  to  which,  it  was  said,  there  had 

been  an  unbroken  succession  for  si\  . 

rnparativerj  i  < 

the  property  had  been  so  considerable;  but  the 

Lambtons  had  represented  Durham  in  parlia- 
ment from  1727  till  the  death  of  Lord  Dm 
bun-  father  in  1 7 : < 7 .    John  George  v 
at  Lambton  Castle  in  April,  1792,  and  while 
nth  of  n. 't  twentj   years  ran  away 

with    a    ladj     to    win. in    he    was    married    at 

Gretna  Green.  Shi  died  three  years  after- 
wards, and  in  another  twelvemonth,  after 
having  served  for  a  short  time  in  a  regiment 
..f  hussars,  he  wi  -  pai  liament  foi 

the  county  of  Durham,  and  his  proposal  for  the 
hand  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Earl  Grey  was 
accepted.  He  was  then  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  but  his  address  and  his  remarkable 
[ready  gave  him  unusual  distinction. 
while  his  energetic  advocacy  of  reform  made 
him  even  then  a  striking  figure  in  parliamen- 
tary debates.  In  1828  he  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age as  Baron  Durham  ;  in  1 830  he  became  lord 
privy-seal  in  the  then  newly  formed  ministry 
of  Earl  Grey,  over  whom  it  was  rumoured  that 
he  exercised  very  great  control,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  abilities  and  his  engaging  disposi- 
tion, but  in  consequence  of  an  impetuous  and 
impassioned  temper  which  bore  all  before 
it  and  would  scarcely  brook  opposition  or 
criticism.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  after- 
wards known  to  be  a  man  capable  of  carrying 
out  an  able  organization,  and  this  was  suffi- 
cient  reason  for  his  being  chosen  to  set  matters 
right  in  the  Canadian  provinces,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  a  few  men  who  were  either  his 
,  political  or  his  personal  enemies.  Brougham 
was  both  a  personal  and  a  political  anta- 
gonist. We  have  already  seen  that  there  was 
a  •■  very  pretty  quarrel ''  between  them,  and 
thai  th.  supposed  attack  made  by  Brougham 
upon  too  zealous  reformers  at  the  dinner 
given  to  Lord  Grey  at  Edinburgh  in  1834 

outbreak   of    invective    with   which 
Durham  replied   to  it,  as  a  personal   n 
t..  himself,  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  ex-chancellor. 

But  the  almos'    universal   opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  Lord  Durham, 
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and  lie  went  out  to  Canada  with  high  hopes 
and  great  expectations,  taking  with  him  Mr. 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  the  latter  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  a  young  man  whose  ability  was 
already  recognized.  Ii  wasfeltthat  Lord  Dur- 
ham, the  man  who  was  looked  upon  by  mam 
consistent  Radicals  as  the  future  premier,  who 
would  introduce  vote  by  balLot,  shorter  terms 
of  parliament,  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  other  measures  which  they  regarded  as 
necessary  ordinances  in  reform,  would  begin 
by  establishing  order,  and  would  then  inquire 
into  and   remove  those  causes  of  discontent 
which  were  believed  to   have  produced  the 
rebellion.     The  question   remained   how   the 
re-establishment    of     authority    was     to    be 
effected.     On   his  arrival  at   Quebec  on   the 
29th  of  May  the  governor,  who  was  neces- 
sarily intended  to  be  almost  a  dictator,  was 
received  with   gratifying   demonstrations  of 
friendly' feeling.       But  it  would  seem   that 
the  government  was  as  weak  at  the  colonial 
office  as  it  was   in  some  other  departments, 
and  the  instructions  which  he  received  from 
Lord  Glenelg  were  vague  if  not  contradict  >ry. 
The  powers  with  which  he  and  ail  the  world 
imagined  he  was  sent  out,  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  bill  which  was  intended  to  endorse  the 
first  representations  made  to  him,  and  he  acted 
in  a  way  which  appeared  to  evade  one  of  its 
.  first  intentions.     It  provided  that  he  should 
be  advised  by  a  council,  and  that  every  ordi- 
nance he  issued  should  be  countersigned  by 
at  least  five  of  its  members.    It  was  expected 
that  he  would  form  a  council  similar  to  that 
already  in  existence,  which  had  been  selected 
by  his  predecessor,  Sir  John  Colborne,  and 
represented  the  various  sections  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  colony.     Instead  of  this,  and 
perhaps  with  some  reason  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action,  that  he  might  in- 
troduce the  contemplated  reforms,  he  replaced 
this  body  by  one  which,  as  it  was  composed 
i  if  his  two  secretaries,  two  military  secretaries, 
and    the   commissary-general,   was   regarded 
as   an    instrument  for  giving  mere    formal 
legality  to  his  acts,  instead  of  securing  coun- 
sellors or  advisers  with  the  right  of  discussion 
and  with  some  independent  action.     At  the 


same  time  it  is  evident  that  such  powers 
could  have  bi  d  ere  ed  by  such  a  counj 
as  that  referred  to  in  the  act  of  adminisa 

tion  would  have  been  incompatible  with  tl 
high  authority  with  which  he  and  everybd 
else  supposed  that  he  was  commissioned,  i 
any  rate  he  was  not  slow  to  act  on  the  respa 

sibility  with  which  he  was  supposed  to  hai 
been  invested,  and  to  exceed  it.  The  appeal 
nieut  of  such  a  council  was  an  error  in  pri 
denee,  his  subsequent  proceedings  were  era 
in  judgment  even  if  they  were  not  an  arb 
trary  disregard  of  the  rules  to  which  a 
delegated  authority  must  be  subject.  A  larj 
number  of  prisoners  who  had  been  arrestf 
for  offences  during  the  rebellion  were  war 
ing  their  sentences.  Lord  Durham  issued  I 
ordinance  by  which,  while  a  general  amnesf 
was  proclaimed,  some  of  these  prisoners  wei 
excepted.  Papineau  and  the  leaders  of  tl 
rebellion,  beside  others  who  bad  been  induce 
to  plead  guilty  of  high  treason,  or  who  ha 
voluntarily  confessed  it,  were  ordered  to  1 
transported  to  Bermuda,  there  to  rcmai 
under  such  restraints  as  might  be  thougl 
fit — during  her  majesty's  pleasure.  If  any  < 
these  persons  should  be  found  at  large  withi 
the  province,  without  permission,  they  woul 
be  deemed  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  were  t 
suffer  the  penalty  of  death;  but  the  ordinaffl 
also  empowered  the  governor  for  the  tini 
being  to  grant,  when  he  should  think  fii 
permission  for  any  of  them  to  return  to  th 
province.  This  would  appear  on  the  face  c 
it  to  be  intended  to  be  a  deterrent  punish 
ment  which,  at  a  time  of  greater  securitj 
might  be  revoked,  and  with  the  exception  c 
some  who  were  concerned  in  the  murder  o 
two  persons,  all  the  other  rebels  were  in 
'eluded  in  the  act  of  amnesty,  and  could  retun 
to  their  homes  on  giving  proper  security  fo 
their  good  behaviour. 

■•  We  are  authorized  to  state," said  the ' !  izM 
in  which  the  ordinances  were  published,  "tha 
his  excellency  the  governor-general  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  measures  whicl 
will,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  possible,  be  embodiec 
in  ordinances  of  the  governorandspecial  council 
relative  to  a  jury  law,  a  bankrupt  law,  muni- 
cipal institutions  for  the  whole  province,  gen- 
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Ihe  equitable  commutation  of  feudal 

|  :i  now  be  little  doubt  thai  i 

what  were  undoubtedly  illegal  mi  ' 

:  the  preliminary  stage,  Lord  Dur- 
n  had  devised  a  bold  and  comprehensive 

he  deliverance  and  ultimal 

ng  of  the  colony — after  even 

plan  was  well  considered  and. in  im] 

Fectual — for  it  was  in  its  pi 

uses,  adopted  by  his  successors  after 

i  England  in  an  access  of  indigna- 

on,  and  had  died  without  seeing  the  results 

that  system  of  colonial  government  which 

mav  be  said  to  have  founded,  and  which  is 

ill  (with  some  modifications)  in  force. 

But  he  had  acted   illegally — had 

is  powers,    lie  had  gone  out  as  a  dictator  to 

{construct  a  system  which  had  produced  a 

ibellion;  and  his  reply  to  the  charge  of  having 

iud  the  law  was.  "What  are  the  con- 

tutional  principles  remaining  in  force  where 

le  whole  constitution  is  suspended?     What 

f  the  British  constitution  holds  good 

a  country  where  the  people's  money  is  taken 

■om  them  without  the  people's  consent :  where 

tative    government    is    annihilated; 

here  martial  law  has  been  the  law  of  the 

:  where  trial  by  jury  exists  only  to 

efeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  provoke  the 

ghteous  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  com- 

The  high-handed  policy  which  he  thus  de- 

nd  not  altogether  unreasonably  di  - 

mded — on  the  ground  that  it  was  only  pre- 

minary  to  reconstruction  of  the  policy  of  a 

'  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  anarchy 

•  not  unreasonably)  assailed  at  home. 

g  point  against  hi:. 

uld  not  claim  to  act  as  governor  of  Bermuda, 

id  had  no  right  to  transport  prisoners  to  that 

land.     Indeed  Sir  Stephen  Chapman,  who 

■  convinced  that  there 

as  no  legal  authority  for  his  detaining  the 

risoners.  that  he  at  first  hesitated  even  to 

low  them  to  be  landed.     When  he  at  last 

armitted   them  to  come  on  shore,  he  only 

carted    from   them   their   parole  d'honneur 

lat  while  they  remained  they  should  not  re- 


h  the  authorities 

might  from  time  to  time  confine  them,  and  he 

1         Durham  imploring  him 

to  remove  them  -iole  and  not  to 

send  any  more,  ordinances  were 

Durham  wi 

a    traitor,   or   rather   a 
■were  that 
would  en  hang  men  without  trial 

or  any  of  the  f"t ' 
B  a'swayof  lookic 

t,  for  he  had.  he  said, 
Canadian  coercion  from 

still  opposed  illegal  attempts  to  deal  with  that 
country.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Brougham 
would  have  exhibited  so  much  fury  of  denun- 
ciation, or  used  such  strong  expressions  of  op- 
position, if  he  had  not  been  actual) 

d  Durham  which  was  scarcely- 
inferior  to  that  which  he  manifested  to  Lord 
■  A-ernment. 
Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  were  leagued  to- 
inistry,  and  the  Quebec 
ordinances  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  raise 
a  storm  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  Melbourne 
was  not  strong  enough  to  meet,  though  he 
once  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  his 
nist,  who  screamed  defiance,  and  challenged 
lint  out  any  indication  in  any  one 
part  of  his  political  conduct  that  had  for  an 
instant  been  affected  in  any  manner  by  feel- 
ings of  a  private  or  personal  nature. 

Brougham  triumphed.  After  bringing  the 
subject  twice  before  the  house  he  introduced 
an  Indemnity  Bill  which  would  have  reversed 

•  if  Lord  Durham.  To  prei 
bill  being  finally  carried,  the  ministry  aban- 
doned the  ordinances  which  they  had  preve- 
nted, and  announced  the  decision  to 
•.  Their  humiliation  was  complete. 
Lord  Durham  hearing  indirectly  of  the  deser- 
tion of  the  government  before  the  official  letter 
reached  him  ac' 

announcing  his 
determination  at  once  to  give 

1  ::  gland.    This  declaration  was 

official  communication 

to  him  was  on  its  way.     It  was  thought  by 

asdowne 
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a  calmer  and  closer  politician    that  he  might 

yet  be  induced  to  stay  if,  for  instance,  the 
people  of  Canada  themselves  solicited  him  to 
remain  and  complete  the  work  by  accepting 
the  decision  of  the  ministry;  but  he  had  al- 
ready issued  a  proclamation  calling  attention 
to  the  action  of  the  government,  and  virtually 
;,]  .[.ruling  against  it  to  popular  appreciation. 
His  enemies  bitterly  attacked  hint,  and  his 
friends  could  not  easily  defend  what  was  re- 
presented to  be  an  appeal  against  the  advisers 
of  the  sovereign,  to  the  judgment  of  the  people 
of  a  rebellious  colony. 

There  was  no  keeping  him  in  Canada  after 
that,  and  indeed  he  had  no  thought  of  remain- 
ing. Among  the  insinuations  were  those 
carping  at  the  expense  which  he  incurred 
on  behalf  of  the  government  for  the  stately 
manner  in  which  he  visited  the  colony ;  but  it 
was  not  mentioned  that  though  he  may  have 
lived  with  a  certain  magnificence,  which  was 
a  part  of  his  way  of  procedure,  he  received  no 
emolument  from  his  official  position,  but  un- 
dertook it  without  government  salary  or  any- 
other  payment.  Lord  Durham  returned  al- 
most precipitately  to  England,  full  of  natural 
indignation,  and  with  the  wearing  anxiety 
felt  by  a  proud  and  noble  nature  that  believes 
itself  to  have  been  betrayed.  He  was  a  man 
whose  ambition  had  been  ruined,  and  it  may 
be  feared  that  his  heart  was  broken. 

There  had  been  talk  of  impeachment  or  of 
public  rebuke,  but  all  that  was  done  was  to 
omit  to  fire  the  usual  salute  in  honour  of  a 
returning  governor  when  he  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth; the  want  of  it  was  supplied  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  received  him 
with  unbounded  favour,  and  in  so  doing  repre- 
sented public  opinion.which  has  always  a  lean- 
ing towards  men  of  an  open,  generous,  and 
one  might  even  say  of  a  somewhat  headstrong, 
nature.  Lord  Durham  at  once  removed  his 
wife  from  the  queen's  household  and  retired 
into  private  life,  or  more  sadly  it  might  be 
said,  retired  to  die.  His  report  was  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  to  be  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  policy  by  which  a  colony  may  be  success- 
fully governed  and  its  prosperity  promoted. 
After  explaining  the  causes  of  discontent,  it 
recommended   that   the    irovernment   of   the 


colony  should  be  placed  as  much   as  DOSSll 

in  the  hands  of  the  colonists  themselves,  an 

that  the  interference  of  the  imperial  goven 

ment  should  not  go  beyond  matters  affect  ir 

the  relations  of  the  colony  with   the  mod 

country,  Buch  as  the  constitution  of  govej 

ment,  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Ci 

its  trade,  and  the  disposal  of  public  land 

Other  recommendations  which  he  had   bfl 

prepared  to  carry  into  execution  have  alreat 

been  referred  to;  but  among  them  were  a  sj 

tern  to  secure  the  independence  of  judges, 

make  all  officer's  except  the  governor  and  1 

secretary  responsible  to  the  colonial  I 

and  to  repeal  all  former  legislation  on  the  su 

ject  of  lauds  reserved  for  the  clergy.     The  ] 

port  ended  with  a  proposal  to  unite  the  t> 

provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  a 

recommended  that  any  of  the  other   Xoi 

American  colonies  might,  if  application  -n 

made  by  their  legislatures  and  with  the  d] 

sent  of  that  of  Canada,  be  received  into  1 

Canadian  Union.      It  was  a  great  and  adnj 

ably  practical  scheme,  as  was  proved  by 

being,  by  not  very  slow  degrees,  adopted 

parliament    in   the   government   of    Canai 

When  Lord  Normanby  succeeded  Lord  Gli 

elg  at  the  colonial  office,  and  was  succeed 

by  Lord  John  Russell,  one  of  the  most  e 

nest  and  industrious  of  colonial  secretaries 

bill  was  introduced  for  reuniting  Upper  a 

Lower  Canada  on  the  basis  of  Lord  Durhai 

report,  which  has  in  effect  been  the  fouudat 

of  our  present  system  of  colonial  governme 

The  act  was  passed  only  a  few  days  before 

death  of  the  noble  author  of  the  scheme 

which  it  was  settled,  who  expired  at  Co\l 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  28th  of  Jt 

1840.     He  was  but  forty-eight  years  of  a 

but  his  health  had  been  failing  for  some  til 

and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  his  < 

was  hastened  by  the  bitter  disappoints! 

and  implied  disgrace  to  which  he  was  cc 

mitted   by  the  government   who  had  an 

doned  his  ordinances  but  had  not  hesitated 

adopt  the  policy  which  in  his  belief  those 

dinauces  would  have  been  effectual  in  seeuri 

The  subject  of  Lord  Durham's  policy  s 

his  subsequent   treatment  can  scarcely  p 

from  under  our  view  without  l  reference 
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Smart  Mill,  anil  to  the  r 
fterwards  bore  to  a  man  from  whom 
markably  in  disposition  aud 
1  to  stand 
colonial  policy)  in  the  position 
i  aud  adviser.    In  his  autobiography 
■'  Lord  Durham  was  bitterly 
a  all  sides,  inveighed  against  by 
;iven   up   by    timid    friends,  while 
would  willingly  have  defended  him 
know  what  to  say.     I  [e   ippeared  to 
■  I  and  discredited  man. 
J  had  followed  the  Canadian  events  from  the 
1  had  beeu  one  of  the  prompters 
if  his  prompters',  his  policy  was  almost  exactly 
,1-hat  mine  would  have  been,  and   I  was  in  a 
defend  it.     1  wrote  and  published 
i  Manifesto  in  th  u  winch  I  took 

jround  in  his  behalf,  claiming 
|)r  him  not  mere  acquittal,  but  praise  and 
lonour.  Instantly  a  number  of  other  writers 
the  tone.  I  believe  there  was  a  por- 
lonof  truth  in  what  Lord  Durham  soon  after, 
:>■  exaggeration,  said  to  me,  that  to 
.is  article  might  be  ascribed  the  almost  tri- 
umphant reception  which  he  met  with  on  his 
■rival  in  England.  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
te  word  in  season  which  at  a  critical  moment 
much  to  decide  the  result :  the  touch 
•Inch  determines  whether  a  stone  set  in  mo- 
on at  the  top  of  an  eminence  shall  roll  dovi  n 
;  one  side  or  on  the  other.  All  hopes  con- 
ned with  Lord  Durham  as  a  politician  soon 
anished ;  but  with  regard  to  Canadian,  and 
meraliy  to  colonial,  policy  the  cause  was 
ined.  Lord  Durham's  report,  written  by 
harles  Laker,  partly  under  the  inspiration  of 
Fakefield,  began  a  new  era;  its  recommenda- 
ons,  extending  to  complete  internal  self-gov- 
■nment,  were  in  full  operation  in  Canada 
ithin  two  or  three  years,  and  have  been  since 
ttended  to  nearly  all  the  other  coloi 
uropean  race  which  have  any  claim  to  the 
laracter  of  important  communities."  The 
lmediate  successor  to  Lord  Durham  was  his 
timate  friend  and  disciple,  Mr.  Poulett 
hompson  (afterwards  Lord  Sydenham),  the 
ree  Trade   member    for   Manchester,    who 


il  refers  t"  the  Westminster  Rtrieu. 


il    I  lui  ham's  policy  w  ith  tl 
support  of   Karl   Russell.     He  succeeded    in 
uniting  the  two  provinces,  but  died  in  the 
following 

li  itely  after  the  resignation  of  the 
Kail  of  Durham  Lord  Qlenelg  amiabl 
and  studious,  but  remarkably  sleepy — was 
i  have  sufficient  grasp  successfully 
t<>  administer  the  colonial  department;  and  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  who  had  devoted  some 

attention  to  colonial  affairs,  and   had  come  to 

conclusions  entirely  different  from  those  of 

Lord  (llelielg,  actually  proposed  a  v..; 

sure  against  him.      The  ministry  represented 

that  such  a  vote  would  be  a  condemnation  of 

i  and  would  cause  their  resignation, 
upon  which  Lord  Sandon  moved  an  amend- 
ment, attributing  the  condition  of  Canada  to 
the  want  of  foresight  and  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  to  the  ambiguous  and 
irresolute  course  of  her  majesty's  ministers. 
This  amendment  was  accepted  by  Sir  W. 
Molesworth,  but  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
tu  m\  nine.  Lord  Gleuelg,  however,  retired 
from  office  soon  afterwards.  With  reference 
to  the  easy-going  somnolency  of  Lord  Gleuelg, 
we  may  recall  Lord  Brougham's  remarks  in 
the  House  of  Lords  when  Lord  John  Kussell 
brought  in  his  bill  providing  for  the  governor 
of  Lower  Canada  previous  to  Lord  Durham's 
departure.  "  If,"  said  Brougham,  "  you  will 
have  plantations  in  every  clime,  if  you  will 
have  subjects  by  millions  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  glob...  if  you  will  undertake  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  an  empire  extending  over  both 
hemispheres,' over  an  empire  on  which  the  situ 

.  whether  such  a  detertnii 
your  part  be  prudent  or  impolitic,  whether  its 
effects  be  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  our 
highest  interests,  I  will  not  now  stop  to  in- 
quire; but  if  you  make  up  your  minds  to  thir, 
at  all  events  it  imposes  on  you  the  absolute 
necessity  that  you  shall  be  alive,  and  awake, 
and  vigilant,  that  you  shall  not  sleep  and 
slumb  r,  that  you  shall  not,  like  the  slug- 
gard, let  your  hands  sleep  before  you  as  if 
you  were  administering  the  affairs  of  a  parish, 
or  even  of  a  kingdom  near  at  home,  to  which 
and  from  which  the  post  goes  and  arrives 
in  the  week."     This  is  a  moderate 
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haul's  milder  style.     The 
allusion  to  the  slumbering  habit  of  Lord  Glen- 
iter  among  the  lords. 

Bui    lei    a     n  turn   to   the   period   beyond 

which  we  have  just  passed.  The  28th  of  June 
had  be  -n  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  the 
queen,  and  the  event  was  hailed  with  an  almi  at 
■  ctravagant  enthusiasm,  which  for  a  short 
time  diverted  public  attention  from  the  pre- 
ius  condition  of  the  government  and  from 
topics  of  immediate  political  excitement.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  accession  of  Charles 
II.  a  public  royal  procession,  which  may  be 
railed  a  pageant,  was  arranged  to  pass  through 
some  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  whole  of  these  streets  were  closely 
packed  by  an  enormous  multitude  who  lined 
the  roadways,  sat  at  open  windows,  filled  plat- 
forms and  balconies,  and  even  clustered  on 
the  house-tops.  The  young  queen  had  said 
w'aen  she  went  to  open  her  first  parliament, 
and  sat  in  an  open  carriage,  "Let  my  people 
see  me;"and  she  still  delighted  in  looking  face 
to  face  at  the  great  assembly  of  those  who  came 
out  in  thousands  to  greet  her.  Beside  the 
London  population,  400,000  persons  had  come 
up  from  the  provinces  and  from  places  abroad 
to  witness  the  spectacle  and  take  part  in  the 
rejoicings  of  the  day.  The  usual  banquet  to 
the  sovereign  at  Westminster  Hall  was  omit- 
ted, that  this  mutual  recognition  of  sovereign 
and  subjects  might  be  effected.  There  were 
some  who  grumbled  at  this  suppression  of  a 
grand  ceremonial  which  was  enjoyed  only  by  the 
privileged  few,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the 
unprivileged  many,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry gave  expression  to  the  complaints  of 
the  malcontents,  but  nobody  cared  much  for 
their  grum ;  >ling.  The  queen,  and  those  who  re- 
presented both  the  queen  and  the  country,  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  pomp  and  state  of  a 
grand  dinner,  for  the  sake  of  the  grander  cele- 
bration that  was  to  be  found  in  a  fervent  and 
unbroken  display  of  loyalty.  The  banquet 
would  have  been  far  more  costly  than  this 
public  procession;  and  the  coronation,  though 
it  was  less  expense  by  .£173,000  than  that  of 
George  the  Magnificent,woukl  still  cost  £20,000 
than  that  of  William  the  LTnpreteutious. 


Good   sen  e  and  good-will  marked   the   \,  hj 

oi  (he  proceedings,  and  a  ii  has  1' 
hinted,  after  the  o\  erwhelming  grei 
were  given  to  the  Queen  herself,  the  nn 
hearty  acclamations  were  for  the  Duke 
Wellington,  and  for  his  former  brave  and  a' 
antagonist  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Water] 
■  Id  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  '1 
white-haired  old  warrior  had  been  rut 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  represent  Frai 
at  the  coronation,  and  appeared  in  a  splendi 
decorated  carriage.  Whenever  his  v.ar-wc 
face  appeared  be  was  greeted  with  cheers  tl 
touched  his  heart,  and  this  reception  probal 
did  more  to  unite  France  and  England 
amity  and  to  erase  the  lingering  recollects 
of  former  hostilities  than  any  other  occurrei 
of  the  time.  Long  afterwards  Soult  gave 
pression  to  his  feelings  on  the  subject  wdieu 
supported  Guizot  in  his  supposed  desire 
an  English  alliance.  "  I  fought  the  Engl 
down  to  Toulouse,  when  I  fired  the  last  cam 
in  defence  of  the  national  independence;  sh 
that  time  I  have  been  in  London,  and  Era] 
knows  the  reception  that  I  had  there.  1 
English  themselves  cried,  'Vive  Soult!'  tl 
cried, 'Soult  for  ever  !'  I  had  learned  to 
timate  the  English  on  the  field  of  battle,  I  hi 
learned  to  estimate  them  in  peace;  and  I 
peat  that  I  am  a  warm  supporter  of  the  El 
lish  alliance."  This  was  a  characteristic 
spouse  to  the  hearty  welcome  he  had  receiv 
by  which  the  great  assembly  of  the  people 
London  had  expressed  their  desire  to  inainfc 
cordial  relations  with  France.  The  ceremc 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  very  solemn  a 
imposing.  It  was  twelve  o'clock  wdien  i 
grand  procession  passed  up  the  nave  into  1 
choir  amidst  the  singing  of  an  anthem  an< 
chant  of  Vivat  Victoria  Regina.  After  pris 
prayer  the  queen  was  publicly  presented 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  receive  I 
homage  of  those  present.  The  prescril 
prayers,  litany,  and  communion  service  wi 
said  by  the  archbishop,  and  a  short  sermon's 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  After  1 
oath  the  ceremony  of  anointing  and  crouni 
the  sovereign  was  performed,  and  the  adm 
istration  of  the  sacrament  having  follow 
the  presentation  of  the  Bible,  the  bciicdicti 
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homage,  her  maj<  rtj 

royal  robes  bj  the  lord-chamberlain, 
.  wearing 

,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  the 

..1  in  her  left  hand  the  orb.      It  was 

iearly  lour  o'clock  when  the  proce 

he  building  in  the  same  order  in  which  it*  had 

.  ing  her  crown  and  the 

oble  personages  their  coronets.     With  the 

trumpets,  the  beating  of  drums,  and 
he  firing  of  salutes  from  the  guns  in  the  parks 
md  at  the  Tower,  the  young  queen 
igaiu  amidst  the  people.  In  the  evening  there 
a  state  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
vhere  the  royal  party  witnessed  the  display 
f  fire-works  in  the  Green  Park.  Tin-: 
SVelliugton  gave  a  magnificent  ball  at  Apsli  ■ 

id  many  in  the  crowd  on  the  street 

recalled  with  something  like  wonder 

he   time  when    that    house   was   barricaded 

gainst  an  angry  mob  w-ho  had  caught  up  the 

rses  of  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  "Corn- 
Mr  Rhymer."  But  the  country  had  gone  be- 
ond  that,  even  though  the  corn-laws  were  not 
Mealed.     The  old  soldier  was  so  naturally  re- 

the  loyal  and  faithful  protector  of  the 

u,  and  he  had  himself  given  so  many 

iroofs  that  after  all,  his  opposition  to  reform 

a  from  no  antagonistic  feeling  to  the 
wople,  or  to  what  he  thought  were  their  just 
laims,  that  he  almost  naturally  shared  the 
riumphs  of  the  day. 

icings  at  the  coronation  had  only 

ily  mitigated  the  asperities  of  party 
pirit,  and  though  we  shall  presently  refer  to 
ome  measures  of  great  importance  in  their 
elation  to  the  social  progress  of  the  coun- 
ry  which  were  passed  during  the  session, 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
overnment  coidd  not  long  stand  against  the 
QCrcasing  influence  of  the  oppositi 
hough  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
linistry  by  '•'shuffling  the  cards"  and  making 
different  distribution  of  the  offices  in  accord- 
nce  with  the  qualifications  of  members  of  the 
overnment. 
Peel  had  already  laid  down  the  plan  by 
diich  he  desired  the  opposition  to  be  con- 
ucted.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  overturn 
he  government  till  the  country  was  so  sick 


ould  count  on  ..  i 

triumph,  and  leave  verj   little  hope  of  tin' 

ministry  (<■  power.  The 

policy  which  he  recommended  and  pursued 

was  to  prevent  the  government  from  passing 

such    bill- 

Conservative  professions,  and  to  occasionally 

aid  them  in  escaping  from  temporary  enibar- 
from   the  demand 
until    the    time  came  to  i 

d   to  go  to  the  country  in  the 
i  vative  majority 
would  be  returned.     This  wa 

layed,  and   even   for  a  time  rather 
frustrated  its  adoption. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  negro  emancipation,  and  its  result 
in  the  complete  freedom  of  the  slaves  even 
from  the  temporary  burden  of  apprenticeship, 
we  have  already  n  ferred  to  the  fact  that  Lord 
Melboun.  at  were  in  a  minority 

lestion  of  temporarily  suspending  the 
constitution  of  the  Jamaica  government  be- 
cause of  the  excesses  and  the  lawlessness  of 
the    planters.      The    Radicals    opposed    this 
because   of    its  supposed   violation 
1   principles;   and  this  disaffection, 
lonservative  opposition,  left  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  minority  of  five  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.     As  it  would  have  been 
impossible   to   carry   it  through  its  further 
stages — to  say  nothing  of  a  similar  piece  of 
legislation  which  was  required  for  Canada — 
the  ministers  decided  to  resign ;   and  Lord 
Melbourne  advised  her  majesty  to  send  for 
the  Duke  of  'Wellington,  who  of  course  re- 
ferred her  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  whom  she 
at    the   same   time   expressing    her 
regret  at  being  >  ]  art  with  her  late 

the  worse  of  the  queen  for  these  out- 
ions  of  favour  to  his  op] 

i  have  been  a  Mttle  too  ready 
to  demand  some  kind  of  security  against  pri- 
vate influence  at  court.  Perhaps  with  too 
little  of  his  usual  caution  he  took  the  course 
which,  beyond  all  others,  would  be  likely  to 
or  at  all  events  to  delay,  him  from 
acquiring  the  confidence  of  a  youthful  sovc- 
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reign.  On  undertaking  to  form  a  ministrj  he 
forwarded  to  her  majesty  a  list  of  those  who 
would  bo  invited  to  become  his  colleagues, 
but  at  the  same  time  required  that  some  of 
the  ladies  of  the  royal  household  should  be 
dismissed  because  of  their  relationship  to 
members  of  the  late  cabinet.  It  is  perhaps 
m  ssary,  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
i  urn,  to  remember  that,  as  Peel  said 
afterwards,  his  chief  difficulty  was  Ireland. 
'■  hi  land  was  my  chief  difficulty.  My  diffi- 
culties were  not  Canada,  my  difficulties  were 
not  Jamaica,  but  my  difficulties  were  Ireland. 
This  was  doubtless  true  enough,  for  Ireland 
had  been  the  constant  difficulty  of  the  Whigs 
also ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  series  of  half  com- 
promises— by  a  kind  of  hollow  alliance  with 
O'Connell,  of  whom  Melbourne  said  he  was 
only  less  dangerous  as  a  friend  than  as  an 
enemy — that  the  Whigs  had  held  a  majority  at 
all.  Of  course  the  offer  to  O'Connell  of  the 
office  of  master  of  the  rolls,  and  his  "graceful 
refusal"  of  the  position,  is  a  pretty  well  known 
incident.  But  Peel  and  the  Conservative  party 
could  make  no  such  terms,  and  Ireland  would 
have  been  the  chief  difficulty.  This,  however, 
was  scarcely  sufficient  reason  for  demanding, 
without  careful  explanation,  the  dismissal  of 
the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber — by  which  the 
queen  probably  understood  that  she  was  to  be 
separated  from  all  those  ladies,  members  of 
her  household,  with  whom  she  was  on  the  most 
confidential  terms.  That  the  wife  of  Lord 
Norruauby,  who  had  been  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  the  sister  of  Lord  Morpeth,  who 
had  been  Irish  secretary  under  the  Whig 
government,  were  in  close  attendance  and 
companionship,  doubtless  excited  some  ap- 
prehension in  Peel's  mind.  "  Would  it,"  he 
afterwards  asked  in  the  house,  "  would  it  be 
considered  by  the  public  that  a  minister  had 
the  confidence  of  the  crown  when  the  relatives 
of  his  immediate  political  opponents  held  the 
highest  offices  about  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign? .  .  .  Who  were  my  political  oppo- 
nents? Why,  of  the  two  I  have  named,  one, 
the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  was  publicly  stated 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  very  same  office 
which  it  was  proposed  I  should  fill,  namely, 
the  office  of  prime  minister.     The  other  noble 


lord  has  been  designated  as  the  leader  of  thii 

house;  and  I  know  not  why  his  tain.  , 
not  justify  his  appointment  in  case  of  th< 
retirement  of  his  predecessor.  .  .  .  U  ii 
fitting  that  one  man  shall  be  the  minisfj 
responsible  for  the  liio.^t  arduous  charge  tlm1 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  and  that  the  wif< 
of  the  other  -that  other  his  most  formidafl 
political  enemy — shall  with  his  express  effl 
sent  hold  office  in  immediate  attendance  01 
the  sovereign?" 

Probably  if  Sir  Robert's  demand  had  bum 
explicitly  confined  to  these  two  ladies  thi 
queen  would  have  been  less  unwilling  to  re 
fuse;  but  as  it  was  she  declined,  saying  tha 
having  considered  the  proposal  made  by  Si: 
Robert  Peel  to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bed 
chamber,  she  could  not  consent  to  adopt  ; 
course  which  she  conceived  to  be  contrary  ti 
usage,  and  which  was  repugnant  to  her  feel 
ings.  The  whole  question  was  an  exceeding! 
unfortunate  one,  not  only  for  Peel  and  th 
Conservative  party,  but  in  some  respects  fo 
the  Whigs,  for  while  Melbourne  was  sua 
pected  of  having  influenced  the  queen's  replj 
and  of  concerning  himself  with  a  palace  in 
trigue,  the  case  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Flor, 
Hastings  was  still  fresh  in  the  public  me 
mory,  and  the  Whigs  were  unjustly  associates 
with  that  sad  story.  We  need  not  now  re 
capitulate  all  the  details.  It  is  enough  t 
say  that  early  in  the  year,  Lord  Mclbourn 
had  informed  Sir  James  Clark,  the  court  phy 
sician,  that  a  communication  had  been  mad 
by  Lady  Tavistock,  one  of  the  ladies  of  th 
Duchess  of  Kent's  household,  that  the  appeal 
auce  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings  had  given  ris 
to  a  suspicion  in  the  palace  that  she  niigl 
have  been  privately  married.  Of  course  thi 
was  an  exceedingly  painful  imputation,  air 
was  rendered  all  the  more  painful  becaus 
there  undoubtedly  was  an  appearance  whid 
would  to  some  extent  justify  the  suspicioi 
and  this  appearance  was  observed  by  th 
physician.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  express© 
her  entire  disbelief  in  the  conclusion  to  whic 
it  had  led,  but  still  some  further  inquiry  wa 
deemed  necessary;  and  after  firmly  and  iudig 
nantly  denying  that  there  were  any  ground 
for  the  suspicion,  an  examination  was  sut 
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I 


that  the  peculi 
ded  from  some  disorder  of 
leilth,  and  were  Dot  attribu 

Che  Marchioness  of  Hast- 
umturally  indignant  .it  the  pi 

defi  oded  bj  ock  as 

j  for  the  honour  of  her  m  i  jest}  and  the 
:  the  househ  >M.  that  the  suspicions 
Gained  should  not  be  permitted  to  eon- 
•  and  to  spread-  demanded  further  in- 
|  into  the  origin  of  the  suspicions  against 
laughter,  and  the  dismissal  of  Sir  James 
i  as  a  physician  to  her  majesty — a  de- 
1  that  was  not  complied  with,  as 
.  unreasonable.     In  writing 
t  of  what  was  called  "The  Palace 
■v."  to  her  unci.'  at  Brussels,  the  unfortu- 
Lady  Flora  mentions  the  ten. lei: 
Duchess  of  Kent,  of  whom  she  saj 
ther  could  not  have  been  kinder  to  her; 
I   the  queen   endeavoured    to  show   her 
.  legret  by  her  civility  to  her.  ami  "expressed 
t  handsomely  with  tears  in  her  eyes."     ■  The 

tfair  has  made  me  ill,"  said  the  ] ■  lady; 

ut  she  hoped  soon  to  be  better.     Whether 
le  anxiety  and  agitation  of  so  dreadful  an 
notation  increased  the  disease  from  which 
lrt'ering  is  not  known,  but  she  died 
'Ur  mouths  afterwards  at  the  palace,  of  en- 
urgement  of  the  liver  —  her  age  being  only 
ftty-three.  It  is  recorded  that  the  queen  had 
n  interview  with  her  shortly  before  her  death, 
hich  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the 
Upute  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  late 
on   the  subject   of    the    ladies -in - 
ttendance.     With  reference  to  that  subject 
Mtd  Melbourne  declared  most  earnestly  that 
e   had   had   no   personal    interest   to   serve 
_r  her  majesty,   on  her  asking  his 
pinion,  that  she  was  not  called  upon  to  dis- 
ladies.      By  the  consent  of  both 
parliament  the  Whig  ministry  re- 
ad power — not  without  a  scarifying  pro- 
Btfrom  Lord.  Brougham.    Melbourni 
I  frankly  declare  that  I  resume  office  uu- 
quivoeally  and  solely  for  this  reason 

abandon  my  sovereign  in  a  situation 
f  difficulty  and  distress,  and  especially  when 
demand  is  made  upon  her  majesty  with 
hich,  I  think,  she  ought  Dot  t. mply — a 


demand  in  r personal  honour, 

and  whi.l  1  in,  would  i 

reign  liable  to  all  the  changes  and  variations 

.1   parties,  an. I  make  hei   dome  I 
at    -.  1 1.,-  of  unhappii 

tte  this  dispute,  which, 
unimportant  as  it  may  seem,  returned  the 
Melbourne   adm  thi  r  two 

years,  had  some  very  decided  eflei  I 
country,  and    gai     0"<  on  tell,  Grattan,  and 
I    the    Irish    party,  a   text   on   which 
thej  amply  denounced  the  Tories. 

tie  important  events  which  marked 
or  illustrated  the  social  and  political  progress 
of  the  period  preceding  thi  passing  of  the  Re- 
form  Bill,  there  ,ue  some  so  far  outside  mere 

thej   ii. ay  be  ; 
as  national  landmarks,  showing  the  advance 
of  both  material  and  moral  improvement.     Of 
the  marvellous  development  of   the  railway 
system,  and  its  effects  in  the  proi  i 
a   common   sympathy  and    the   main 

ton   interest,  w  shall  now  have  to 

speak;   but  even  before  the  country  had   bt 

completely  intersected  with  those  iron  roads 
which  enabled  people  to  interchange  visits, 
and  once  more  brought  friends  and  families 
who   had   been   I  rated   into  personal 

communion,  the  revision  of  the  whole  postal 
system  had  wrought  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  social  relations  of  people  living  far  apart 
from  their  relatives,  who,  from  having  been 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  two  or 
three  letters  a  year,  cotdd  keep  tip  a 
correspondence  without  either  impoverishing 
themselves,  or  humbly  begging  foi 
from  those  privileged  persons  who  were  entitled 
to  forward  lie  expense  of  the  public 

service. 

In  1838  the  I.  'i.'l  ;i  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
in   the  same  year  the 
Liverpool  and  Preston  line  was  opened,  and 
the  line  between  Liverpool  and  Bin 

'  .  been  at  work  for  a  year.   Amongst 
the  wonders  of  the  time  was  the  d 
that  a  lo  trade  a  journey  at  the 

an  hour.     .\  writer 
account  of  the  railways  in   1837  saj 
prospect  of  travelling  from  the  metro].-. lis  '.. 
ince  of  -1"  miles,  in  In  hours, 
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calls  forcibly  to  mind  the  tali 

genii  by  which  <  id  in  our  youth, 

and  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  fact, 

on  the  pe I  i    perienc    of  the  writer  of 

this  notice,  that  about  the  commencement  of 
t.i  century  this  same  journey  occupied 

of  GO  hours."  At  that  time  experi- 
ments  were  about  to  be  made  with  ".  hips  of 
an  enormous  size,  furnished  with  steam  power, 
equal  to  the  force  of  400  horses  and  upwards, 
to  make  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.''  But 
up  to  this  time,  and  indeed  till  the  latter  part 
of  1839,  the  charges  made  by  the  post-office 
for  carrying  letters  were  not  only  so  various 
as  to  seem  almost  arbitrary,  but  were  so  high 
as  to  be  nearly  prohibitive  in  the  ca 
humbler  classes  of  correspondents.  "There 
were  few  families,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  "in 
the  wide  middle  class  who  did  not  feel  the 
cost  of  postage  a  heavy  item  in  their  expendi- 
ture, and  if  the  young  people  sent  letters  home 
only  once  a  fortnight,  the  amount  at  the  year's 
end  was  a  rather  serious  matter.  But  it  was 
the  vast  multitude  of  the  lower  orders  who 
suffered,  like  the  crusading  families  of  old  and 
i  he  geographical  discoverers  of  all  time.  When 
once  their-  families  parted  oft'  from  home  it 
was  a  separation  almost  like  that  of  death. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  apprentices,  of 
hopmen,  of  governesses,  of  domestic  servants, 
were  cut  oft'  from  family  relations  as  if  seas  or 
deserts  lay  between  them  and  home.  If  the 
shilling  for  each  letter  could  be  saved  by  the 
economy  of  weeks  or  months  at  first,  the  rarity 
of  the  correspondence  went  to  increase  the 
rarity;  new  interests  hastened  the  dying  out 
i  fold  ones,  and  the  ancient  domestic  affections 
were  but  too  apt  to  wither  away,  till  the  wish 
for  intercourse  was  gone.  The  young  girl 
could  not  ease  her  heart  by  pouring  out  her 
cares  and  difficulties  to  her  mother  before  she 
slept,  as  she  can  now,  when  the  penny  and  the 
sheet  of  paper  are  the  only  condition  of  the 
correspondence.  The  young  lad  felt  that  a 
letter  home  was  a  somewhat  serious  and  formal 
matter,  when  it  must  cost  his  parents  more 
than  any  indulgence  they  ever  thought  of  for 
themselves;  and  the  old  fun  and  light-hearted- 
ness  were  dropped  from  such  domestic  inter- 
course as  there  was.     The  effect  upon  morals 


of  this  kind  of  d  bi  yond 

doubt  by  the  evidence  afforded  in  the  anm 

a  well  known  fad  thai  a 
where  the  commanding  officer  was  kind  an 
courteous  about  franking  letters  for  the  private! 
ouraged  them  to  write  as  of ten  as  the 
pleased,  the  soldiers  were  more  sober  an 
manly,  more  virtuous  and  domestic  in  thei 

d  i,  than  where  difficulty  wa 
the   indolence   or   stiffness   of    the   frankin 
officer." 

The  rates  of  postage  differed  not  only  aecorc 
ing  to  the  distance  for  which  letters  had  to  l 
carried,  but  with  respect  to  the  weight,  sia 
and  shape  of  the  letter;  while  if  more  tha 
one  sheet  of  paper  were  used  a  high-  r  chail 
was  invariably  made,  a  condition  which  fri 
quently  led  to  tampering  with  letters  by  pos 
office  officials,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whethj 
they  were  liable  to  the  higher  scale. 

The  postage  of  a  letter  from  London  1 
Belfast  was  one-and-fourpence,  from  Londo 
to  Brighton  eightpence,  and  the  a  vera  _  e  i  -l.ai  I 
from  London  to  all  places  throughout  tli 
kingdom  exceeded  sixpence.  Then  not  onl 
could  any  member  of  the  government  fran 
his  own  and  other  people's  letters  by  writin 
his  name  on  the  outside,  but  all  members  < 
parliament  were  permitted  to  send  a  certai 
number  of  letters  free  by  the  same  procesj 
The  absurd  system  of  course  led  to  the  ilia 
transmission  of  letters  by  private  carriers,  c 
by  coaches  and  wagons,  who  conveyed  ther 
at  a  lower  rate  than  that  charged  by  the  posl 
office,  while  all  kinds  of  evasions  were  j:.ra( 
tised  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  heavy  ia 
post.  Coleridge;  when  a  young  man, i  ( 

ing  through  the  Lake  District  when  he  on 
day  saw  the  postman  deliver  a  letter  to  J 
woman  at  a  cottage  door.  The  woman  turn 
it  over  and  examined  it,  and  then  returned  J 
saying  that  she  could  not  pay  the  postag) 
which  was  a  shilling.  Hearing  that  the  kite 
was  from  her  brother,  Coleridge  paid  tli 
postage,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  unwillingnes 
of  the  woman.  As  soon  as  the  postman  wa 
out  of  sight  she  showed  Coleridge  how  hi 
money  had  been  wasted  as  far  as  she  was  con 
cerned.  The  sheet  was  blank.  There  was  ai 
agreement  between  her  brother  and  herself 
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11  with  him  he 

:.d  a  blank  sheet  in  this  way  once  a 
and  she  thus  had  tidings  of  him 
the   expense   of   postage.     This  was 

J 
bitant   demands  of 
curious  dotting  in  news] 

a  of  business  so  that 

i^rlit  go  ou  one  sheet,  which  was  to  be 
I  distributed.     The  i  . 
it  altogether  new.  since  one  had  been 
d  in  London  in  16S3,  and  v, 

.    by  the  government,  which 
ei-   permit  competition;    and    Dr. 
■  the  penny  post  in  17;;s    But 
n  attempt  was  made 
if  letters  it  was  always  opp 
ities,  who  represented  that  it  would 
liminish  the  revenue. 

rles  Knight,  in  the  work  on  Loudon 
lie  was  editor,  gave  some  inl 
sof  the  post-office  system  as  i1 

I:  before  1784;  from  that  year 
a  1  after  the  new  bill  had  been  passed. 
;  period  the  mails  were  con1 
.  or  in  light  carts,  and  the  robbery  of 
was  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
iss  of  offences.    The  service  was  very 
■fficiently  performed,  and  the  rate  of  travel- 
ing did  not  often  exceed  four  miles  an  hour. 
.11  for  the  year  1717  has  been  pre- 
served, addressed  "  to  the  several  postmasters 
London  and  East  Grinstead."     It  is 

■  inferred  that  extraordinary  expe- 

3  not  only  enforced,  but  would  be 

iccornplished.     The  mails,  conveyed  either  on 

orseback  or  in  a  cart,  departed  "  from  the 

stter-office    in   London,  July   7th,    1717,   at 

.  mr  past  two  in  the  morning,"  and 

East    Grinstead,     distant 

•  If  an  hour  after  three  in  the  after- 

"f  half-an-hour 

• .  and  of 

i  if  an  hour  at  Leatherhead,  so  that 

E  travelling,  exclusive  of  si 

ras  a  fraction  above  four  miles  an  hour.    But 

ren  nearly  titty  years  afterwards,  and  on  the 


great  i  ,,|,  red 

as  quil 

..  as  well  as 
by  day.  thai    every   twenty-four  hours   the 

bred    ad    ■•■■ 
in  fivi  .u  answer  to 

be  had  from  a  place  three  hundred  miles  from 
om  Lon- 
don to  all  pa,  ..  I  .md  Scotland  three 
times  a  week,  and  to  Wales  twice  a  week; 
v.  r\  day  to  those  places 
where  the  court  resides,  as  also  to  the  several 
statu..  ;vous  of  his  majesty's  fleet, 
as  the  Downs  and  Spithead  ;  and  to  Tunbridge 
during  the  season  for  drinking 
The  mails  were  not  all  despatched  at  the 
same  hour,  but  wen'  sent  off  at  various  inter- 
one  and  three  in  the  morning, 
re  delivered  in  London  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  day  as  each  post  arrived. 
This  careless  and  lazy  state  of  things  existed 
until  17S4,  when  the  attention  of  Mr.  Palmer 
was  drawn  to  the  singular  discrepancy  which 
existed  between  the  speed  of  the  post  and  of 
the  coaches.  Letters  which  left  Bath  on 
Monday  night  wire  not  delivered  in  Loudon 
until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  ami  were  sometimes  even  later: 
but  the  coach  which  left  Bath  ou  Monday 
afternoon  arrived  in  London  sufficiently  early 
for  the  delivery  of  |  a  o'clock  the 
next  morning ;  and  though  the  postage  from 
Bath  to  London  was  at  that  time  only  three- 
pence, yet  despatch  was  in  many  cases  of  such 
importance  that  the  tradesmen  of  Bath  will- 
ingly paid  two  shillings  to  send  I 
to  London  in  the  form  of  a  coach  parcel,  be- 
sides requesting  their  correspondents  t< 
a  gratuity  to  the  porter  for  the  early  delivery 
of  the  j  promise  of  additional  pay- 
ment forming  part  of  the  direction.  The 
slow  rate  of  travelling  of  the  Bath  post 
was  not  an  exception.     The  post  which  li  n 

day,  from  one  t"  three  in  the  morning,  did 
not  reach  Norwich,  Worcester,  or  Birming- 
ham until  '■■  Dg : ;  and  the 
..til  Thursday  morning; 
five  days  in  passing  from 
London  I 
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Mr.  Palmer  proposed  that  the  mails  should 
nil  longer  be  transported  ou  horseback  or  in 
light  carl  i,  bul  thai  coaches  should  be  em- 
ployed; and  as  the  robbery  of  the  mail  was 
so  frequent  an  occurrencej  a  man  with  fire- 
arms was  to  travel  with  each  coach.  The 
coaches  with  the  mails  were  all  to  star!  from 
London  at  the  same  hour,  and  their  departure 
from  the  country  was  to  be  so  regulated  as  to 
ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  their  simultaneous 
arrival  in  town  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  first  mail-coach  upon  Mr.  Palmer's 
plan  left  London  for  Bristol  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  August,  17S4.  The  improve- 
ments suggested  by  Mr.  Palmer  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  from  some  of  the  post- 
office  authorities,  but  the  ministers  resolved 
that  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out  in  all 
its  moat  essential  features.  The  results  were 
that  by  1797  the  greater  part  of  the  mails 
were  conveyed  in  one-half  the  previous  time, 
in  many  cases  in  one-third ;  and  in  some  of 
the  cross  posts  in  one-fourth  of  the  previous 
time.  Daily  posts  were  established  to  above 
five  hundred  places  which  before  had  only 
received  them  thrice  a  week.  The  great  com- 
mercial towns  were  thought  to  be  as  much 
entitled  to  this  advantage  as  the  watei-- 
drinkers  at  Tunbridge  Wells  thirty  years 
before.  The  l-evenue  of  the  post-office  in- 
creased beyond  anticipation ;  but  Mr.  Palmer, 
who  had  stipulated  for  a  per  centage  on  the 
surplus  net  revenue  beyond  £240,000,  received 
instead  an  annuity  of  £3000. 

The  era  of  mail-coaches  embraces  about 
half  a  century.  Their  origin,  maturity,  and 
perfection,  and  gradual  displacement  by  the 
railways,  all  took  place  within  that  short 
period.  In  183G  there  were  fifty-four  four- 
horse  mails  in  England,  thirty  in  Ireland, 
and  ten  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  pair- 
horse  mails  in  England  was  forty-nine.  Their 
average  speed  in  England  was  nine  miles 
an  hour,  including  stoppages.  Starting  from 
London  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
mail  reached  Exeter,  170  miles,  in  sixteen 
hours  thirty-four  minutes;  Holyhead,  261 
miles,  in  twenty-seven  hours;  Glasgow,  396 
miles,  in  forty-two  hours ;  Edinburgh,  399 
miles,   in  forty-two  and  a  half   hours.     The 


number  of    miles    travelled    by    the    mails  ii 

England  and  Scotland  in  1838  was  abofl 
seven  millions,  equal  to  a  circuit  round  th< 
globe  every  day  in  the  year.  The  Englisl 
mail-coach  was  strong!}  characteristic  of  thi 

national  energy  and  spirit,  and  also  of  tin 
national  taste.  The  daily  departure  of  tin 
mail-coaches  from  the  post-office  was  alway 
a  favourite  sight.  In  1837  the  number  whicl 
left  London  every  night  was  twenty-seven 
travelling  in  the  aggregate  above  5500  mile 
before  they  reached  their  respective  destina 
tions.  A  short  time  before  the  hour  of  start 
ing  they  arrived  in  the  yard  round  the  post 
offiee  from  their  respective  inns,  with  thi 
passengers  already  in  their  places.  Througl 
the  iron  railing,  by  the  light  of  innumerabli 
gas-lamps,  the  public  could  see  the  process  o 
packing  the  mail-bags.  It  was  really  a  fin 
sight  to  see  twenty  of  these  vehicles  draw] 
up,  each  occupying  the  same  station  nigh 
after  night,  the  horses  fine  and  spiritei 
animals,  the  harness  exceptionally  neal 
and  the  coachman  and  guards  wealing  tin 
king's  livery.  The  travellers  for  such  variou 
and  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  seemed  a 
if  they  felt  the  difference  between  traveling 
by  the  mail  and  by  the  stage-coach.  As  th 
clock  struck  eight  the  post-office  porteij 
di  ed  out  huge  bags,  of  which  the  guard 
of  the  different  mails  took  charge.  In  a  fe^ 
minutes  each  coach,  one  by  one,  passed  ou 
of  the  yard,  and  the  sound  of  the  guard' 
horn  became  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  streets 
!  About  six  of  the  mail-coaches  on  the  south 
western,  western,  and  north-western  roads  dil 
not  take  up  their  bags  at  the  post-office,  bu 
started  from  the  western  end  of  Piccadill; 
— the  bags  for  those  mails  being  conveyei 
in  light  carts  in  the  care  of  mail-guards.  Th 
starling  of  these  mails  was  a  sight  for  thi 
West  End.  About  twenty  minutes  past  eigh 
the  mail-carts  drove  up  at  great  speed,  thi 
guard.,'  horns  warning  passengers  of  thi 
necessity  of  getting  out  of  the  way.  The  bag 
were  transferred  to  1he  mail-coaches,  and  eacl 
successively  took  its  departure. 

The  annual  procession  of  the  mail-coache 
on  the  king's  birth-day  was  also  an  exhilaratinj 
and  pleasing  sight  which  will  never  again  bi 
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"The  gala  turn-out  of  our  mad 
d  the  kind's  birth-day,1 
Framis  Head  "  I  always  think  must  strike 
9  more  than  anything  else  in  our 
muntry  -with  the  sterling,  solid  integrity  of 
the  English  character;"  and  a  foreign  visitor. 
Von  Raumer,  in  his  England  in  tS 

Such  ;i  splendid  display  of  carriages-and-four 

i  these  mail-coaches  could  not  be  found  or 
got  together  in  all  Berlin.  It  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  them  in  all  tin-  pride  and 
-trength  which,  in  an  hour  or  two  later,  was 
to  send  them  in  every  direction,  with  incred- 
ble  rapidity,  to  every  corner  in  England." 
proceeded  from  the  city  to  the 
ud  and  through  Hyde  Talk;  and 
usually   passed   before   the  residence  of   the 

■master-general  for  the  time  being. 

But  a  remarkable  change  was  still  to  be 
nade  in  the  system  of  the  post-office,  and  it 
inate  from  a  young  man  who.  as  .01 
irdent  social  reformer,  had  made  a  consider- 
ible  impression  on  those  with  whom  he  had 
>een  associated  in  useful  and  practicable 
themes  for  the  public  benefit. 

i    Hill  was  born  at  Kidderminster 

■i  Dec  mber3d,  L 795,  in  a  house  that  had  be- 
onged  to  his  forefathers  for  some  generations. 

ut  the  war  with  France  had  caused  the  ruin 
>f  the  business  in  which  his  father 
jaged,  and  the  family  was  reduced  to  great 
straits.       From    his  earliest   years.   Rowland 

as  brought  up  in  the  stern  school  of  pi  .v.  1  ty. 

id,  like   Garrick,  "was   bred    in   a   family 

hose  study  was  to  make  -id.  do  as  much  as 
ithers  made  Aid.  do."  His  father  > 
>f  great  intelligence,  of  varied,  but  not  deep, 
EOOwledge,  and  of  an  eager,  inquiring  mind 
le  was  as  upright  and  as  bold  as  he  was 
imple-hearted.  He  was  given  to  speculation, 
nd  never  weary  of  forming  theories.  Many 
f  his  theories  his  son  came  in  time  to 
istrust.  ami  yet  he  had  been  heard  to  say 
hat  in  political  matters  his  father  was  always 
ight.  As  far  back  as  his  sons  could  remem- 
«r,  he  had  lifted  his  voice  against  slavery 
iave-trade.  and  against  the  cruel  se- 
ty  of  our  criminal  code.  As  a  member  of 
)r.  Priestley's  congregation,  h 
1  favour  of  full  religious  liberty.    He  was,  in 


ly  days,  a  thoroughgoing  frei  tradi  r. 
All  these  subjects,  ami  many  others,  he  de 
lighted  in  discussing  with  his  child 

from  their  earliest  childhood.  His  eldest  son. 
the  late  .Ml.  M.  1 1.  Hill,  the  recorder  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  a  short  memoir  that  hi 
-  ;>  .  Perhaps,  after  all,  tie 
tioti  that  wo  owe  our  lather  is  this:  that  from 
infancy  he  would  reason  with  us — argue  with 
us,  would  perhaps  he  a  better  expression, 
as  denoting  that  it  was  a  match  of  mind 
against  mind,  in  which  all  the  rules  of  fair- 
play  were  duly  observed,  and  we  put  forth 
our  little  strength  without  fear.  Arguments 
were  taken  at  their  just  weight,  the  sword  of 
authority  was  not  thrown  into  the  scale." 

Rowland  lias  been  heard  to  say  that  as  a 
child  he  read  and  read  again  Miss  Edgeworth's 
stories  for  the  young.  They  deeply  impressed 
him.  He  resolved,  when  a  mere  boy,  to  fol- 
low in  the  path  she  traced,  and  before  he  died 
to  do  something  that  should  be  for  the  signal 
advantage  of  mankind.  How  he  was  to  bene- 
fit his  fellowmen  he  did  not  of  course  know; 
but  that  he  should  benefit  them,  and  benefit 
them  in  some  large  way,  was  his  fixed  resolu- 
tion and  conviction  almost  from  childhood. 
As  the  family  day  by  day  gathered  for  its  meals 
—meals  of  the  most  frugal  kind,  wdiere  nothing 
stronger  than,  water  was  ever  drunk — then- 
was  a  constant  discussion  among  the  members 
on  the  best  means  of  reforming  the  world. 
There  was  little  timidity  in  those  days  among 
any  of  them,  and  little  fear  of  pushing  any 
principle  to  its  extreme  consequences.  In 
their  later  days  they  came  to  smile  at  the 
wildness  of  many  of  their  theories;  but  they 
had  always  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
their  aims,  if  often  visionary',  had  always  1  leen 
high  and  noble,  and  that  in  their  earnest  de- 
sire to  improve  mankind,  they  had  first  set 
about  improving  themselves.  Much 
laud  Hill  owed  to  his  father,  1 1 
less  to  his  mother.  She,  though  the  inferior 
of  her  husband  in  quick  intelligence  and 
originality,  was  his  superior  in  shrewd   com- 

and   in  tirmie 
unlike  her  husband,  was  of  an  anx 
ambitious  temperament,  and  toiled  night  and 
day  to  keep  her  little   family  from  sinking 
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;  overty  out  of  the  class  into  which 
i  been  born.  In  her  desire  to  secure 
uaded  her 
i  fco  give  up  trade,  for  which  he  -was 
very  little  fitted,  and  to  establish  a  school. 
The  charges  for  pupils  were  very  low,  and 
prices  were  very  high.  When  Rowland  was 
a  mere  child,  his  mother  used  to  talk  over 
with  him  her  difficulties,  almost  as  if  he  were 
a  man.  From  his  childhood  he  had,  as  he 
said,  seen  the  terrible  inconvenience  of  being 
poor.  He  had  known  his  mother  dread  the 
visit  of  the  postman,  as  there  was  not  money 
in  the  house  to  pay  the  postage.  Each  child 
was  brought  up  to  consider  the  good  of  the 
family  rather  than  his  own  special  good.  All 
the  brothers  held  closely  together.  No  one 
took  any  decision  of  great  importance  without 
first  calling  a  kind  of  family  council  and 
having  the  matter  thoroughly  discussed.  Row- 
laud  was  quite  a  youth  when  he  and  his 
brother  Matthew  began  to  discover  the  de- 
ficiencies in  their  father's  school,  and  to  set 
about  to  reform  them.  His  first  task,  how- 
ever, was  to  free  his  father  from  the  load  of 
debt  which,  through  his  unbusinesslike  habits, 
in  spite  of  Ins  simple  way  of  living,  had  come 
to  press  very  heavily  on  him.  At  an  age  when 
boys  are  now  leaving  school,  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  entire  management  of  the 
accounts,  and  before  long  had  the  satisfaction 
of  paying  off  all  his  father's  creditors  in  full. 
Matthew  chiefly  concerned  himself  with  im- 
proving the  instruction,  while  Rowland  dealt 
with  the  discipline  and  organization.  "Organ- 
i  zation,"  he  used  often  to  say  in  after  life, "  is  my 
forte."  And  this  is  how  he  organized :  "Con- 
vinced that  numerous  and  important  advan- 
tages would  be  derived  from  engaging  their 
pupils  in  the  consideration  and  in  the  practice 
of  rides  for  their  own  government,  from  plac- 
ing restrictions  to  the  powers  of  the  teachers, 
and  from  giving  to  the  regulations  of  the 
school  a  permanent  form,  the  proprietors, 
early  in  the  year  1817,  proposed  to  the  school 
a  certain  division  of  powers,  together  with  re- 
gulations for  their  .  exercise,  which,  having 
received  the  joint  assent  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  became  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
school ;  and  in  the  confident  expectation  that 


ii  :;i  iln  hands  of  the  pupils 
would  never  be  employed  but  for  the  welfare 
of  the  school,  the  proprietoi 
selves  not  to  alter  these  laws,  without  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  and 
regular  teachers  meeting  in  conference  on  one 
hand,  and  of  a  majority  of  pupils  on  the  other. 
With  such  joint  consent,  occasional  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  constitutional  laws, 
tending  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  throw  more 
and  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils." 
An  almost  perfect  democracy  was  established. 
Each  boy  had  even  the  right  of  being  tried  by 
a  jury  of  his  school-fellows  whenever  a  charge 
was  brought  against  him  by  one  of  the  mas- 
ters. In  the  Essays  of  a  Birmingham  Manu- 
facturer an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
school.  "By  juries  and  committees,"  says  Bfl 
W.  L.  Sargant,  the  author,  "by  marks,  and 
by  appeals  to  a  sense  of  honour,  discipline  was 
maintained.  But  this  was  done,  I  think,  at 
too  great  a  sacrifice ;  the  thoughtlessness,  the 
spring,  the  elation  of  childhood  were  taken 
from  us ;  we  were  premature  men.-'  This  sys- 
tem, whatever  may  have  been  its  merits  and 
its  faults,  was  invented  by  Rowland  Hill  at 
an  age  when  most  young  men  have  scarcely 
left  college.  It  was  greatly  modified  in  after 
years,  both  by  himself  and  his  younger 
brothers;  for,  as  the  '•Birmingham  Manufac- 
turer," perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  sayqj 
"the  Hazelwood  constitution,  discipline,  uv 
struction,  were  in  a  perpetual  flux  ;  the  right 
to-day  was  wrong  to-morrow."  In  a  volume 
entitled  Public  Education,  written  chiefly  by 
his  brother  Matthew,  Rowland's  new  system 
was  made  known  to  the  world.  The  book  at 
once  excited  public  attention.  An  article  on 
it  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Rev 
another  in  the  London  Magazine  written  by 
De  Quincey.  Jeremy  Bentham  took  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  school,  and  declajfl 
that  after  reading  the  book  he  had  thrown 
aside  all  he  had  himself  written  on  education. 
Wilberforce,  Brougham,  Grote,  Joseph  Hume, 
'  i  Edgeworth,  and  many  others,  either 
\  i  ited  Hazelwood  or  made  inquiries  about  ii 
Rowland  was  as  convinced  as  any  young 
enthusiast  could  be  of  the  soundness  of 
his  plans,  and  longed  to  extend  them.   He  re- 


I 


I 


.  at   least  five  hundi 
■ 

looked  forward  to  i 

m  spring  up  in  all  parts 
intry,  to  the  ad  -  fellow- 

ijieu.     He   was  afterw; 

:,_'  after  long  years  looked  into  his 
.»'s  lie  thought  it  I. 
I,    with   a   smile,   that    hi 
whether  he  should  send  his 
1  conducted  on  such  a  complicated 

loubted,  however,  that 

Id   and  novel   experiment  may   be 

faced  not  a  little  of  the  vast  improvement 

last  fifty  years  has  been  e  ' 

.    He  used  to  boast  that  at  one  time 

largest  school  in  Warwick; 

days  had  sunk  very  low,  and 

3  before  Arnold's  name  was  heard 

had  shown  that  boys  could  be  made  almost 

govern  themselves,  through  a  high  sense  of 

.  not  through  brutal  tear. 
After   living  at  Birmingham  till  he  was 
ore  than  thirty,  he  removed  to  th 

i  London,  where,  with  the  aid  of 
e  of  his  brothers,  he  established  a  branch 
liool  at  Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham.     But  by 
is  time  his  health,  which  had  alwn; 
licate,  began  to  give  way,  and  at  last  broke 
wn.     It  was  only  the  extreme  temperance 
.  ity  of  his  life  which  had  kept  him 
ve.      Moreover,  his  work  as  a  schoolmaster 
d  become  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  longed 
As  soon  as  his  health  was  re- 
!ong  period  of  rest,  he  began 
;t  for  a  new  employment.   He  had 
been  known  to  many  leading  men  among 
ced  Liberal  party,  not  only  by  his 
rk  aa  a  schoolmaster,  but  also  as  an  eager 
ocate  of  political  and  social  reform.     He 
i  his  family  had  been  in  the  front  ranks 
ong  the  men  of  Birmingham  in  the  great 
form  Bill  agitation.     He  had  assisted  in 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
Knowledge.    He  had  published  a  plan  for 
gradual  extinction  of  pauperism  and  for 
diminution  of  crime.   Shortly  after  his  re- 
from  the  school,  an  association  was 
ed  for  the  colonization  of  South  Australia 


ii  ■■(  Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield.     In  this 

I  mil  HihVtook  an  active  part, 

and  when  the  act  was  carried  through  parlia- 

1  the  commission  was  appointed,  he 
was  named  secretary.      He  held  this  post  for 
four  years,  and 
conspicu 

III  the  early  part  of  ls:?7  he  had  | 
a  pamphlet  which  discu  I  question 

ad  convincingly.     He  showed  that 
the    actual    cos;    .  »f    conveyance    for    letters 
must  be  very  small,  and  that  it  ineiv 
in  a  very  trifling  proportion  t<>  the  distance  of 
ich  they  had  to  be  carried. 
ment,  support* 
was  that  the  substitution,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, of  one  uniform  rate  of 
be  of  inestimable  bene;  mmunity, 

ami  that  it  would  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish the  revenue.  The  rate  of  postage  which 
he  desired  to  establish  was  a  penny  for  the 
half-ounce,  without  reference  to  the  destina- 
tion of  the  letter,  within  the  postal  limits  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Hill  ascer- 
tained that  the  cost  of  mere  transit  incurred 
by  conveying  a  letter  400  miles,  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  was  no  more  than  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  a  penny,  and  yet  the  income  of 
the  post-office  was  exceedingly  small,  and  had 
been  diminishing.  The  actual  cost  of  trans- 
mission to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  reached  1  >y 
the  mail  was  less  than  a  farthing,  so  that  the 
penny  rate  would  pay  400  per  cent,  and  means 
might  be  taken  to  secure  payment  b 
by  means  of  a  stamp  affixed  to  the  letter  itself, 
a  notion  for  which  Mr.  Hill  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Charles  Knight,  the  eminent  writer,  who 
had  already  done  so  much  to  promote  educa- 
tion and  social  progress  in  the  publications 
which  bore  his  name.  Of  course  the  post-office 
officials  were  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  scheme. 
They  had  always  gone  on  the  principle  of  main- 
taining an  expensive  monopoly,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  depart - 

charging  far  more  than  would  re- 
munerate private  enterprise,  had  diminished 
the  correspondence  of  the  entire  community, 
had  encouraged  a  kind  of  smuggling  which 

i  Times,  August  28tli. 
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nobody  could  be  found  to  regard  as  a  crime, 

:i ml  had  in  a  very  definite  sense  injured  society 

bj    pri  1 1  hi  1 1 1 ■_■   i  bo  e   'I itic  and   friendly 

communications  which  are  among  the  chief 
safeguard  i  of  affection  and  morality.  It  hap- 
pened fortunately  enough,  that  a  commission 
was  engaged  in  inquiring  into  the  manage- 
ment'of  the  post-office  at  the  very  time  that 
Mr.  Hill's  pamphlet  appeared,  and  though  the 
private  offer  of  LLs  plan  to  the  govenment  had 
produced  no  immediate  result,  his  public 
appeal  ai  once  made  a  stir  in  commercial 
circles  anil  compelled  some  notice.  The  com- 
mission were  engaged  in  investigating  the 
operation  of  the  twopenny  post  when  the 
pamphlet  appeared.  Mr.  Wallace  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  select  committee 
to  report  upon  the  plan  devised  by  the  author, 
but  without  any  result,  as  the  government  de- 
clared that  the  matter  was  under  consideration. 
Petitions,  however,  began  to  be  presented 
from  the  corporation  of  London,  from  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  the  large  seaport  and 
manufacturing  towns,  and  from  literary  and 
other  societies.  The  ministry  were  at  first 
for  temporizing  and  trying  some  smaller 
schemes  which  it  was  supposed  might  not  be 
dangerous  to  the  revenue,  and  the  promoter 
of  this  great  public  benefit  was  compelled  to 
undergo  much  of  the  disappointment  and 
heart-burning  which  are  too  frequently  the 
lot  of  true  benefactors  to  mankind.  Happily 
he  was  a  man  who  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  he  has  but  recently  passed  away 
from  us  after  forty  years  of  undoubted  success 
for  a  scheme  which  has  been  developed  to  a 
marvellous  organization,  and  may  be  said  fitly 
to  represent  the  enormous  strides  made  not 
only  in  commerce,  but  in  science  and  in  educa- 
tion, during  the  present  reign. 

A  committee  of  the  house  was  at  length 
granted  to  investigate  the  proposed  scheme, 
and  they  were  convinced  not  only  that  it  was 
practicable,  but  that  public  opinion  demanded 
its  adoption  whether  the  revenue  would  suffer 
loss  or  not.  That  it  would  suffer  a  loss  was  an 
opinion  expressed  by  nearly  everybody  con- 
cerned, and  even  the  sagacious  Sydney  Smith 
Btigmatized  the  plan  as  the"  nonsensical  penny 
scheme."     On  financial   grounds  Sir 


Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Goulbouru  wen 

tn  it.     In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  o 

Wellington,  who  entertained  si  rong  objectiffl 

to  the  scheme,  yet  entreated  the  house  to  pas 
the  measure  becau   ■  il  was  one  anxiously  J 
pected  by  the  country. 
The  measure  was  passed  with  some  man 

li cations,     bur  a   few   weeks   fourpe n 

ii  red  as  the  uniform  rate,  in  order  to  pre 
vent  an  overwhelming  number  of  penny  let 
ters  being  sent  before  the  officials  had  timet 
become  accustomed  to  the  change.  Prepay 
ment  was  to  be  by  stamps,  and  the-  privileg 
of  franking,  or  sending  letters  free  through  th 
post,  was  to  be  abolished  except  in  the  can  o 
official  letters  on  government  business.  Q] 
the  LOth  of  January,  1840,  the  new  scheme  wa 
to  be  tried.  A  penny  was  to  be  charged  fo 
every  prepaid  letter  not  exceeding  half  ai 
ounce  in  weight,  and  twopence  for  every  sttcl 
letter  if  not  paid  in  advance.  Double  th 
rates  were  charged  for  packets  over  half  ai 
ounce  and  under  an  ounce,  and  so  on  witi 
double  charges  if  left  to  be  paid  on  deliver) 
At  first  an  official  envelope  was  issued  con 
tabling  a  design  by  Mulready  consisting  of  i 
iiiinilii  i  of  emblematical  figures  of  commerce 
industry,  &c,  and  groups  representing  tli 
sentiments  with  which  letters  from  friend 
and  relatives  are  received  ;  but  this  was  afte 
all  unstiited  for  business  purposes,  and  becam1 
a  little  tiresome  in  its  continued  and  therefor 
stale  presentation  of  emotions  which  migh 
be  entirely  incongruous  when  regarded  in  re 
ference  to  the  contents  of  the  envelope.  Th 
queen's-head  stamp,  first  on  the  envelopes,  an( 
afterwards  in  their  present  form,  therefor 
soon  took  its  place. 

The  results  of  the  new  plan  were  not  at  fire 
favourable  to  the  revenue,  because  the  govern 
ment  would  not  adopt  it  in  its  entirety.  Thi 
actual  net  revenue  was  £465,000,  a  falling  ot 
<>!  nearly  three-fourths  from  the  former  ne 
revenue,  but  it  was  expected  that  there  woult 
for  some  time  be  a  considerable  diminution 
and  the  enormous  advantage  to  the  country 
both  among  the  commercial  classes  and  thi 
poor,  whose  families  were  so  often  separated 
was  well  worth  the  temporary  cost.  Had  tbi 
plan  been  fairly  tried  it  is  probable  that  h 
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|aan  the  gross  revenue  of  the 

1   have  1"  Uy  as  rail- 

ami  means  of  rapid  locomotion 
■al  conveyance  were  increasing  with  great 
it y;  but  official  opposition  and  I 
of  tin-  existing  and  of 
omenta  prevented  Mr.  Hill  froi 
At  first  he  was  engaged  to  woi 
io,  bnt   he   was  compelled   to  abandon 
half  of  it.  and  those  portions  of  the 
intion  w  hich  w  aade  it  re- 

totive\<  ire  left  out  of  the  system.  When 
to  p"\v  er  he  was 
Bed,  and  th  tin  fell  under  the 

■  i  nt  of  the  "authorities."    For 
-  the  reduction  of  the  cost  oi  | 
.1  the  prepayment  by  stamps  were  adopted, 
it  little  was  done  towards  simplifying  the 
rangements  with  a  view  to  economy,  or  in- 
easing  the  facilities  for  conveying  and  de- 
rating letters.    Vet  at  that  time,  when  every 
lustl  v  and  every  interest  was  depressed  and 
Uplaining,  and  every  other  branch  of  the 
venue    hail    declined,   the   proceeds  of   the 
had   increased  and  had  reached  to 
o- thirds  of  its  old  amount.     It  was  evident 
last,  however,  that  to  secure  the  full  ad- 
he  projector  of  the  scheme  should  1  le 
authority  to  work  his  own  plan,  and  he  was 
Sited  to  return  to  the  superintendence  of 
■dice.     What   that  department  has 
1  the  vast,  active,  and  far-reaching 
JJBaization  which  it  represents,  has  long  ago 
lized.     The  name  of  Sir  Rowland 
me  which,  during  the  life  of  him 
io  bore  it,  was  everywhere  mentioned  with 

nuine  respect,  and   had  he  1 a  a  man  who 

han  the  simple  knight- 
Mi  which  was  conferred  upon  him  !■ 

a.      Hi- 
st title  to  our  regard,  howe 
ed  and  died  a  faithful  public  servant,  who, 
i   form  the  hap- 
fellows  could 
the  work 
i  lived  to  see  the  achievement.   The 

ud   Hill 

i  been  adopted   by  almost   every  civilized 

mtry  in  the  world,  and 

■e  is  best  evidenced  1  ■;  it  of  the 


i  the  work  of  the  post-offii 
li   from  1870  to  K  BO.    En  tl 

■   704,000, lettei 

n  England  and  Wales, 79,000,000  in  - 

and    64,( ,000    in    Ireland.      In     I 

000,000  for  Eng- 
land and  Wale  . 

76, .'"Hi  for  Ireland.      Ill  the  year  1879    B0 

.... 
En   I  mi. I  and  Wales,  12,000,000  in   - 
and   6,000,000   in    Ireland.    The  nui 
newspaper  and  boo! 

the  same  period  was  281,000, I  in 

and      Wales.    37,000,000     in     8 

.  ,000  in  Ireland. 

Equally  remarkable  has  been  the  p 
of  the  admirable  provision  adopted  early  in 
ae  as  worked  by  Sir  Rowland  (then 

Mr.)  Hill  as  a   portion  of  the  system,  that  of 

sending  money-orders  through  the  pi 

value  of   the   money-orders  issued   by   the 

post-office  in  the 

be  of  51-1  orders 
to  every  100  of  the  population.     The  i 
in  the  number  of  telegraphic  messagi 
the  lines  were  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1870 
is  very  remarkable.     The  first  year  the  lines 
were  under  government  control  and  m 
of  the  postal  system,  there  were  8,606,732  mes- 
ent  in  the  United  Kingdom;   and  in 
I    risen   to   23 
exclusive  !  service  messa 

net   revenue  from  this  number  of  telegrams 
being  £257,601. 
The  ii. iiiatimi  of  the  electa 

thing  dates  from  the  first 
reign  of  Victoria.    It  is  well  known  that  Pro- 
Corse   of    America    claims    to    have 
inventi  M  :_'.  while  on  his 

Way  from    Havre   to   New  York.      Then-   was' 
an    alphabet,    dots   and    strokes,    in    Morse's 
and  i  uccessfully  applied  in 

expei  iment     i  xtending  m  ei 

Gauss  and    Web  Continent,  wen; 

making   in  in    the  mOl 

scientific,  i 

mechanical  and  ingenious  poi  I 

er,  in  1 B37  that  Stein- 
heil  of  Munich  mad  discovery  thai 

16 
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two  \\ I 

earth  itself  would  ■  1 1  and 

in  the  same  year  our  own  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  took  out  his  first  patent.  It  must  be 
understood  that  no  expression  of  opinion  is 
here  given  as  to  who  was  really  the  originator 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  but'  the  first  experi- 
ment of  a  practical  nature  in  London  was 
made  on  the  25th  of  July,  1837,  between 
Euston  Square  and  Camden  Town  stations, 
on  the  North-Western  Railway,  immediately 
after  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Cool;  had  taken 
out  their  patents.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
and  Mr.  Fox  were  present  to  witness  the 
operation. 

Within  six  months  after  the  accession  of 
her  present  majesty,  a  striking  figure  was 
removed  by  death  from  the  public  eye.  He 
began  life  by  running  away  to  Gretna  with  a 
beautiful  girl,  whom,  while  still  without  any 
profession,  he  married.  This  couple  went 
through  much  hardship,  but  continued  all  their 
lives  romantically  fond  of  each  other.  The  man 
was  "mixed  up"  with  a  romance  much  wilder 
than  his  own,  and  will  be  remembered  by  that 
when  all  the  rest  of  his  story  is  little  cared  for. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  and  a  handsome 
drinker  when  he  dined  out;  not  at  home, 
for  he  was  very  penurious ;  he  would  drink, 
as  he  said  of  his  brother,  "  any  given  quantity 
of  wine."  He  had  some  wit,  and  great  power 
of  personal  fascination.  At  eighty  years  of 
age  we  find  him  writing  some  rather  "  free  " 
verses  about  some  girls  whom  he  had  caught 
playing  at  see-saw.  This  "  curious  figure  " 
is  no  other  than  John  Scott — Lord  Eldon. 

"We  have  called  him  a  figure,  but  he  almost 
strikes  one  as  a  sort  of  figure-head,  so  long 
had  he  maintained  one  fixed  attitude.  A  high 
authority,  Dr.  Surtees,  writes  that  the  old  regi- 
men "  was  buried  in  his  grave."  Not  that  he 
was  a  Tory,  though  he  was :  but  that  he  was 
an  obstructive  and  obscurantist.  He  was  the 
"everlasting  No" — except  when  there  was 
something  to  gain.  Not  even  the  candour  of 
enemies — which  is  often  more  to  be  trusted 
than  the  zeal  of  friends — has  pretended  to 
hold  him  quite  clear  of  greed  and  time-serving. 
He  died  worth  more  than  half-a-million,  one 


of  the  loneliest  men  in  England.  Dr.  Surtee 
has  recorded  a  Christmas  day,  long  I 
his  death  (he  lived  to  eighty-seven  years  o 
age),  upon  which  lie  did  not  receive  one  singl 
gift  or  other  reinenibrance  (one  turkey  wa 
despatched  to  him,  but  was  stolen  on  th 
way) !  He  had  held  the  great  seal  I 
time,  year  after  year,  and  had  wielded  mud 
power  direct  and  indirect;  yet  scarcely  on 
poor  reform,  even  in  his  own  department,  i 
to  be  traced  to  his  zeal;  while  it  will  never  \ 
forgotten,  so  long  as  he  is  remembered,  tha 
he  opposed,  with  Sidmouth,  the  abolition  ( 
the  slave-trade,  and  actually  voted  againi 
Lord  Howick's  measure  when  it  may  be  sai 
that  all  the  heart  of  England,  of  every  polit 
cal  creed,  was  set  upon  that  great  changi 
Nobody  has  attempted  to  deny  that  in  prival 
Lord  Eldon  was  wilful  and  unforgiving — 1 
everybody  but  his  wife.  Unfortunately  I 
had  a  knack  of  crying,  which  won  him  i 
favour  with  the  rude  British  public.     -'B 

G ,  she's  guilty"— this  not  very  judicii 

remark,  accompanied  by  a  tear  or  two,  j 
Queen  Caroline's  trial,  was  long  remembers 
against  him,  and  he  was  christened  "  crocodi 
Eldon  "  by  those  who  knew  what  his  relatioi 
with  that  misguided,  if  not  guilty,  womai 
had  previously  been.  It  will  certainly  not  1 
forgotten  until  Shelley's  Masque  of  Anard 
is  out  of  print: — 

"Next  came  Fraud,  and  he  had  on, 

Like  Lord  E ,  an  ermine  gown ; 

His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well, 

Turned  to  millstones  as  they  fell ; 

And  the  little  children,  who 

Round  his  feet  played  to  and  fro, 

Thinking  every  tear  a  gem, 

Had  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them." 

The  allusion  —  admittedly  one  of  the  ma 
telling  and  significant  in  all  literature — is  1 
Eldon's  judgment  in  the  case  of  Westbrook 
Shelley,  when  the  question  was  who  was  I 
have  the  custody  of  the  poet's  two  little  one 
But  here  we  must  do  an  act  of  justice.  It  wi 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  bereaved  fathe 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  children,  shoul 
see  clear,  but  the  truth  is  that  Lord  Eldon 
judgment  is  singularly  moderate  in  toni 
turns  not  upon  the  poet's  theological  opil 
ions,  but  on  his  moral  creed ;  and  is  still  u] 
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held  as  good  law.  It  was  rather  hard  for 
Shelley  to  be  compelled  to  pay  £200  a  year 
lucation  of  his  own  childr*  a  by  the 
nominee  of  an  avowed  and  open  enemy;  but 
I,.. p1  Eldon  seems  to 
the  matter.  His  decisions  in  the  I 
Chancery  have  very  seldom  b 
either  xs  to  their  law  or  their  fairness.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  length  of  time  he 
took  iu  making  up  his  mind  did  suitors  more 
harm  than  wrong  decisions  would  have  done  : 
and  there  are  a  thousand  squibs  current  in 
literature  about  his  see-sawing  judgment-. 
He  was  very  tedious,  and  wrote  and  spoke 
vile  English.  On  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke 
d  Hardy  he  spoke  eight  hours  (for  the 
crown,  of  course)  without  seeming  t 
Tooke.  who  was  a  scholar,  said,  when  acquitted, 
that  he  would  rather  be  hanged  out  of  hand 
ext  time  than  listen  to  one  of  Sir  John 
Scott's  speeches.  Eldon,  in  fact,  was  a  man  of 
.  e.  He  had  no  notion  of  political  or 
social  first  principles,  no  knowledge  of  history, 
iO  love  of  literature,  art,  or  science.  His  one 
was  to  be  a  successful  lawyer,  and  great 
iras  his  disappointment  when  he  found,  late 
n  life,  that  neither  Wellington  nor  Peel  would 
et  him  return  to  his  old  perch  on  the  wool- 
ack.  But  he  had  become  a  sort  of  fossil,  and 
lie  times  would  not  permit  the  "  everlasting 
10."  There  was  once  a  churchwarden  who 
■oulil  not  hear  of  an  able  and  learned  preacher. 
t  have  learning  and  eloquence  here, 

ir;  I  always  opposed  that  d intellect, 

id  always  will."  That  precise  speech  was 
ever  put  into  Eldon's  mouth  by  the  carica- 
urists  of  the  day,  but  a  score  of  speeches  like 
t  were.  The  title  "crocodile  Eldon"  was 
veil  won.  Dr.  Surtees  has  positively  told 
he  world  that  Eldon  declared  in  private  that 
hen  he  prosecuted  Home  Tooke,  Hardy.  Hoi- 
for  (constructive)  treason,  he  thought 
he  two  sides  of  the  case  so  nicely  balanced, 
hat  if  he  had  been  on  the  jury  he  would  noi 
ave  known  which  way  to  divide.  Y< 
id  of  his  speech  against  the  prisoners  he 
urst  into  tears,  and,  among  other  appeals, 
ledged  himself  to  the  jury  as  law;. 
tizen,  and   implored  them  not  to 

bis  by  rejecting  his  view  of  1 1 


remember  who  the  d 

he  was  doing  In  or  tran  I- 

■   1  what    Dr.  Surtees  lias  ri  I 
lit  that   Sir  John  Scott  pushed   the 
is  the]  could  go. 
John  Scott  was  born  in  17">1  at  V 
his  brother  William  1 1 
Lord  Stowell,  al 

h  having  been  born  with 

i  man  of  very  humble 
origin,  who  had  mad.'  as  a  coal- 

ritter  or  broker,  and  then  as  a  pub! 

te,  where  John 
was  born,  and  from  which  he  eloped  with  tin- 
beautiful  1  -.  is  classic  ground,  if 
a  well-known  song  can  make  it  so : — 

"As  I  came  thro'  Sandgate,  thro'  Sandgate,  thro' 

I  !,  I  heard  a  lassie  sing, 
Weel  may  the  keel  row,  the  keel  row,  tho  keel 

row, 
Weel  may  the  keel  row,  that  my  laddie's  in." 

Here  John  Scott,  afterwards  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  that  ever  flourished,  was  living  when, 
an  Oxford  student,  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
girl  who  was  to  be  his  fate.  He  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  a  coal-fitter  or  a  grocer,  but 
he  was  destined  for  a  lord-chancellor,  and  a 
lord-chancellor  he  was,  and  not  only  so,  he 
was  a  lord-chancellor  with  a  romance  iu  his 
life.  George  III.  once  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  there  was  another  king  in  all  English 
history  who  had  had  a  chancellor  and  a  pri- 
mate at  the  same  time  who  had  each  run  away 
with  his  wife.  Eldon,  with  his  usual  read;  wit, 
passed  the  question  on  to  the  archbishop. 

It  was  in  the  ancient  Gothic  Church  of 
Sedgefield,  Durham,  that  'young  John  Scott 
first  saw  Miss  Elizabeth  Surtees,  dan 
a  Newcastle  banker,  and  a'  girl  of  striking 
beauty.  The  coal-fitter's  son  soon  got  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and,  with  his  handsome 
figure  and  attra  meed  the 

young  "squires"  who  were  his  rivals. 

The  relations  of  Bessy  frowned  and  sent 
her  to  London.  But  the  connection 
to  be  broken  off,  and  the  efforts  to  separate 
the  pair  led  to  an  elopement,  for  an  account 
we  will  be  indebted  to  a  de.-  endaut 
of  the  family.  Dr.  AV.  IT.  Surtees. 
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Tlie  bouse  in  which  Mr.  Surtees  lived  was 
a  very  large  old-fashioned  building,  in  a  row 
of  bouses  called  Sandhill,  which  fronted  fco 
wards  the  town-hall,  the  exchange,  and  the 
river.  The  ground-floor  was  occupied  by  the 
shop  and  warehouse  of  a  Mr.  Snow  Clayton, 
an  extensive  clothier,  but  between  the  shop 
and  the  rest  of  the  house  there  was  no  com- 
munication, each  having  a  separate  entrance. 

John  Scott  had  an  early  friend  of  the  name 
.if  Wilkinson;  and  to  him  he  confided  a  plan 
for  an  elopement.  Wilkinson,  who  was  a 
young  man  of  some  small  independence,  which 
he  contemplated  investing  in  trade,  had  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  Clayton  the  clothier,  and 
as  Clayton's  shop  was  under  Mr.  Surtees'  resi- 
dence, his  apprentice  must  have  possessed  pe- 
culiar means  of  facilitating  the  escape. 

The  night  of  Wednesday  the  18th  of  No- 
vember, 1772,  was  selected  for  the  elopement. 
At  that  time  the  garrison  within  the  house  at 
Sandhill  was  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Surtees'  eldest  son  William,  who  was  on  a 
visit  of  a  few  days'  duration  to  Some  friends. 

Wilkinson  was  faithful  to  Scott  in  aiding 
and  abetting  the  enterprise,  and  assisted  him 
by  concealing  a  ladder  in  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Clayton  below.  This  ladder  was  placed  against 
the  most  westerly  window  on  the  first  floor; 
and  down  it  Bessy  Surtees,  "with  an  urithrift 
love,"  descended  into  the  arms  of  Johu  Scott. 

That  night  they  were  "over  the  Border  and 
away,'' and  the  next  morning  were  married  al 
Blackskields,  in  Scotland. 

In  a  few  days  the  young  couple  returned  to 
Newcastle,  but  found  sad  or  averted  faces. 
Mrs.  Surtees  had  been  so  affected  with  the 
flight  of  her  daughter  that  she  had  kept  her 
bed  for  several  days,  and  the  mind  of  the  dis- 
appointed mother  fluctuated  between  sorrow 
aud  anger. 

Mr.  Scott,  however,  received  his  son  and 
newdy-acquired  daughter  kindly;  and  a  few 
days  later  Mr.  Surtees  was  induced,  by  the 
intercession  of  his  eldest  sou  William,  to  ex- 
tend to  the  delinquents  au  ostensible  forgive- 
ness, though  his  displeasure  appears  not  to 
have  been  entirely  obliterated  for  the  next 
two  years  and  a  half. 

This  does  not  seem  a  very  hopeful  beginning 


fur  a  youn  ',  man,  barely  twenty-one,  with  fl 

u.!\  to  make  in  the  world,  but  so  far  as  huna 
eye    can   judge  nothing  but  good  came  of  s 
Manj  odd  :  tones  have  been  told  ol         eal 
u     les  of  young  Scol  I  and  hi    lo 

For  instance,  that  while  he  was  reading  la' 
withawe!  towel  round  his  head,  Bessy  mia 
have  been  seen  in  Carey  Street,  Chanoffl 
Lane,  with  a  pint  of  porter  in  one  hand  and 

plate  of  sprats  (bought  in  Clare  Market)  i 

the  other — these  delicacies  (and  thi 

worse  food)  being  for  the  happy  young  couplt 

upper.  This  gossip  we  will  set  down  as  fi 
tion,  but  it  is  said  to  have  originated  Thacl 
eray's  delicious  sketch  of  Raymond  <  (ray  an 
his  wife  and  their  "little  dinner"  to  the  Dj  9 
in  the  Snob  Papers.  Lord  Eldon  hirnsel 
however,  has  told  a  story  which  goes  very  we 
with  such  small  anecdotes.  "When  I  w] 
called  to  the  bar,"says  he, '"Bessy  and  I  fining] 
all  our  troubles  were  over:  busini 
pour  in,  and  we  were  to  be  almost  rich  ir 
mediately.  So  I  made  a  bargain  with  h 
that  during  the  following  year  all  the  mqfl 
I  should  receive  in  the  first  eleven  moutl 
should  be  mine,  and  whatever  I  should  get: 
the  twelfth  month  should  be  hers.  What 
stingy  dog  I  must  have  been  to  make  such 
bargain!  I  would  not  have  done  so  am 
wards.  But,  however,  so  it  was;  that  w 
our  agreement;  and  how  do  you  think  it  turni 
out.'  Iii  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half- 
guinea;  eighteen -pence  went  for  fees,  al 
Bessy  got  nine  shillings ;  in  the  other  elevl 
months  I  got  not  one  shilling."  This  stoi 
Mr.  Surtees,  who  quotes  it,  says  can  only  1 
true  as  applied  to  John  Scott's  fir:  I  yi  d 
London  business.      By  the  year    177  1   Si'O 

was  doing  pretty  well,  was  on  good  tea 
with  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  was  a  welcou 
guesi  at  Carlton  House.  Not  much  lad 
he  writes  to  his  brother  Henry  au  amusii 
account  of  his  experiences  in  his  \ 

Mr.  Bowes,  who  kept  up  the  traditions  of  tl 
time  in  the  matter  of  strong  waters.  "  I  I 
your  friend  Bowes,"  he  writes,  "very  ofte 
but  I  dare  not  dine  with  him  above  ones 
three  months,  as  there  is  no  getting  aw; 
before  midnight ;  aud  indeed  one  is  sure 
be  iu  a  condition  in  which  no  man   won 
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Mr.  Lev.  .a  making  hi 

-  w  l.i.-h  he  adopted  to 

reduce  them  to  this  state  is  thus  i 
jne  of  his  biographers:  "  Bowes  had  a  prac- 
tice which  he  applied  whenever  he  could,  if 
to  make  any  pari  of  his  company 
lrunk ;  and  as  far  as  1  have  seen  he  was 
Mherally  successful.  I  have  known  very 
Bfcve  people  over  whom   he  lias 

i  appear  to  be  \  tj  candid,  and  to 
■  ■'A  his  fiesta  they  should  help  them 
lie  spirits  which  were  upon  the  table,  whilst 
officiously  poured  the  water  to  till  up  the 
[lasses  out  of  the  tea-kettle.  All  this  ap- 
■  1  very  fair,  but  he  had  instructed  his 
Kant  to  bring  in  the  kettle  with  half-and- 
mlf  of  water  and  spirits,  so  that  the  mure  his 
uests  were  desirous  of  being  sober,  tin 
(tinker  they  became." 

Perhaps  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of 

■lurking  that  this  is  not  an  unfair  specimen 

Lord    Eldon's  English.     It   is  worth  con- 

3  shown  in  his  judgments  in  chan- 

ry,  with  one  or  two  of  his  brother's  ( Lord 

towell),  which  are  classical. 

There  is  an  authentic  story  which  throws 

il  colour  upon  the  fondness  of  the 

i  [ile  for  each  other.     They  were  tra- 

•  he  Lake  district,  when  Bessy  fell 

The  only  accessible  doctor   being  called 

he  gently  sent  Mr.  Scott  out  of  the  room, 

id  proceeded  to  suggest  to  the  lady  that  she 

id  some  mental  trouble!     "Are  you  quite 

ppy  with  your  husband?''  was  his  - 

ay  of  putting  it.     Now  young  Mrs.  Scott 

not  only  adored  by  John,  she  was  an 

iscible   lady,  and  we  are  told    that  she   im- 

dismissed  the     ige.      "  Went   into 

Toies,"  is  the  phrase  of   the  biographer  in 

ting  at  th>    way  in  which  she  sent  him 

out  his  business.    The  conduct  of  this  medi- 

minds  one  of  a  bon  mot  of  Lord 

iwell's.     Like  his  brother  John,  this  great 

13  "close,"  and  one  day  asked    Sir 

?nry  Halford,  at  dinner,  a  question  which, 

the  ordinary  course  of  things,  would  carry 

ee.    Sir  Henry  saw  the  trick,  and  simply 

died,  '•  A  man's  health  is  generally  in  his 

a  keeping:  you  know  the  old  saying,  that 


eian."      "Why    Qol    both?"    Baid    tie-    lawyer. 

In  this  c lection  it  ma]  be  mentioned  that 

Stowell's  i.i\ «. in  in-  ,li  h  t  oyster- 

pie,  of  which  he  would  eat  with  achamement, 
taking  two  bottles  of  port  with  it:  while  Lord 
Eldon    w  of 

bacon,  and  during  the  Indict  years  of  his  life 
drank  every  night   a   gri 
getting  into  bed  ! 

i,  and  spending 

a    few-   years    in    Parliament,    wis    i, 

ueral  and  tie  neral  by 

I'itt.     In  i  me  lord  -  hief 

theConrl  of  Common  Pleas,and  in  180]  he  was 
made  lord-chancellor.  It  is  not  ni 
repeal  all  Hie  -lories  which  are  told  of  his  so- 
called  "  intrigues,"  but  he  occupied  th 
sack  for  nearly  twenty-six  years.  In  1834  he 
had  given  up  public  speaking,  but  he  -nil 
clung  to  the  hope  of  being  again  lord-chancel- 
lor. This  suggests  both  great  energy  and 
great  tenacity,  but  also  great  dulm  a  ■ 
politician.  Indeed,  to  a  man  like  Eldon  the 
word  is  misapplied.  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical, 
he  had  no  grasp  of  principles,  and  could  not 
read  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  must,  how- 
ever, have  credit  for  consistency  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and 
perhaps  his  own  words,  written  with  reference 
to  a  proposal  to  erect  a  monument  in  honour 
of  his  unbroken  opposition  to  the  scheme, 
should  be  quoted  here.  "All  that  I  wish," 
-ays  the  aged  peer,  "of  my  country  is  that 
they  would  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that 
I  have  ne  ant,  and  shall  continue  to  at  least 
mean  well,  whilst  I  live,  able  with  any  exer- 
cise of  judgment  to  form  a  meaning. 

"  As  to  national  monument,  my  dear  friend, 
that  honour  inn  ' 

are  more  deserving  of  it.     As   to  any  other 
monument,  the  kindness  of  that   B 
has  given  I  pite  from  labour 

between  tie  business  of  life  and  the  close  of 
it,  that  I  might  not  go  hence  too  well  known 
to  others,  too  little  known  to  nrj  If  [this 
turn  is  not  of  Eldon's  invention],  "]  trust 
will  postpone  for  some  time  longer  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  i*  may  be  considered  whether 
I  should  have  a  monument  to  my  memory  or 
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be"  quietly  Buffered,  which  perhaps  La  bi 

li    to  b 
"I  own  that  I  am  not  in  any  great  hurry 

t  i  I. ike  possession  of  that  little  spot  of  land 
which,  when  possessed,  must  be  occupied  by 
me  till  time  shall  be  no  more." 

Lady  Eldon  had  died  in  1831,  and  the  old 
age  of  Lis  lordship  was  very  lonely.  He  is 
said  to  have  spent  much  of  Lis  time 
his  retirement  and  during  vacations  previ- 
ously, with  inferior  people,  reading  nothing 
but  newspapers,  and  indulging  in  mean  gos- 
sip. But  he  was  very  playful,  and  often 
showed  much  tender-heartedness.  Dr.  Surtees 
declares  that  no  one  who  knew  him  could 
ever  call  him  a  liberal  man,  and  yet  that  he 
often  gave  away  large  sums  of  money,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  sight  or  even  thought 
of  distress.  A  man  who  had  accumulated 
more  than  half  a  million  of  money  could  cer- 
tainly afford  to  give.  Dr.  Surtees  records  that 
his  friendships  were  not  formed  among  men 
of  ability  and  culture,  and  gives  examples  of 
overbearing  severity  in  his  relations  with  his 
family.  But  his  love  for  Bessy  was  strong 
to  the  last,  and  he  always  opposed  second 
marriages.  In  this  his  wife  seconded  him. 
llr  died  in  January,  1838,  and  with  his  de- 
parture Englishmen  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  felt  that  "  the  old  dispensation "  of 
politics  was  closed.  It  was  high  time  that  it 
should  be.  The  young  queen  was  scarcely  seated 
on  her  throne  before  it  became  manifest  in 
various  ways  (some  of  which  we  will  now 
i  vour  to  suggest)  that  the  great  evils  of 
popular'  ignorance  and  popular  discontent  re- 
quired fresh  and  far-seeing  treatment. 

The  visit  of  the  queen  to  the  city  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1837— the  first  "Lord- 
mayor's  Day"'  after  her  accession  in  June — 
was  an  eveutof  great  public  interest,  and  by 
no  means  without  its  influence  upon  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people,  who  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  amongst  them  the  young 
sovereign  for  whom  they  entertained  a  very 
loyal  affection.  The  royal  state  procession 
from  Buckingham  Palace  was  imposing,  since 
it  consisted  of  above  two  hundred  carriages 
extending  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 


tin-  royal  family,  foreign  ambassadors,  cabini 
ii. i ii i  ters,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  nobility! 
England  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  win 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  royal  progress.  A 
London  made  holiday,  and  an  enormous  nut 
ber  of  persons  crowded  the  streets  in  spite 
rather  inclement  weather.  It  was  a  day 
enthusiastic  acclamation,  and  the  banque 
Guildhall,  where  the  lord-mayor  (Sir  Jol 
Cowan)  of  course  was  the  host,  was  a  scene 
great  magnificence,  amidst  which  the  quee 
seated  on  the  throne,  or  rather  chair  of  stat 
at  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  maintained  h 
self-possession  and  responded  for  the  toa 
in  which  his  lordship  proposed  her  heal' 
with  a  simple  dignity  which  was  infinite 
becoming.  Her  majesty  in  return  proposi 
the  lord-mayor  and  prosperity  to  the  city 
London. 

Banquets  were  held  at  an  earlier  hour 
those  days  than  they  are  at  present,  for  h 
majesty  reached  Guildhall  at  half-past  thn 
and  after  rising  and  bowing  to  her  relativ 
when  the  health  of  the  royal  family -was  pi 
posed  (there  were  but  these  three  toasts  i 
the  occasion),  left  the  Guildhall  for  Buckin 
ham  Palace  at  half-past  eight,  amidst  tl 
illuminations  which  already  blazed  or  twiukli 
in  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  burning  of  the  Royal  Exchange  on  t! 
10th  of  January,  was  a  more  striking  occu 
rence  in  the  following  year.  This  was  tl 
second  Exchange  built  on  the  same  site — tl 
first,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  156 
and  opened  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1570-1,  ws 
of  course,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  166 
but  the  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  r 
mained  uninjured, and  was  placed  in  the  secoi 
building — a  quadrangular  structure  -with 
timber  clock-tower  looking  towards  Cornhi 
a  series  of  stalls  or  open  shops  on  the  uppi 
corridor  for  the  sale  of  mercery  and  fancy  good 
and  a  number  of  statues  of  the  sovereigns  froi 
Edward  I.  to  George  IV.  The  total  destru 
tion  of  this  building  was  partly  owing  to 
severe  frost  which  prevented  the  fireme 
from  obtaining  an  immediate  supply  of  was 
The  flames  were  first  seen  issuing  from  Lloyd 
Coffee-room,  and  the  fire  at  once  spread  wit 
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b   rapidity  that    in   two    hours    thi 

and  to 
a  orance   Company    were  La 
om  half-past   ten  at  night, 
fire  broke  out,  until  noon  the  following 
.i.'ii  c  mtinued.      When   it 
iied  the  tower,  the  bells,  which  hai 
ring  at  the  regular  intervals  daring  the 
ion,  fell  one  after  as 
>ng  with  them  the  roof,  the  stone- 
■k.  and  the  arch  of  the  main  entrani 
:  the  alderm 
lie  fire,  and  th 
stud  by  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  Tower 

guard  which  is  at 
it  within  the  Bank  of  England. 

trange  things  happen  in  the  shape  of 
riumphs  for  gross  and  ignorant  superstition, 
t  is  said  that  Joanna  Southcott  has  yet  "fol- 
>wers''  in  this  country;  the  delusions  of 
Brothers,  the  prophet,"  are  not  so  very  old  ; 
nd  to  come  down  much  later,  the  whole  story 
f  Mormonism,  with  fat  Joe  Smith,  " 
en  plates  of  the  Book,"  the  false  miracles,  and 
he  polygamy,  has  been  enacted  under  living 
in  an  age  of  newspapers,  lectures,  science, 
nd  electric  telegraphs.  There  is  perhaps  no 
eason  to  doubt  that  if  the  occasion  were  again 

0  arise  we  should  find  obscure  districts  in 
Jngland,  not  impossibly  districts  far  from 
bscure,  in  which  scenes  like  those  which  now 
ill  to  be  mentioned  might  occur  among  either 
easantry  or  townspeople.  So  obstinate  is  hu- 
lan  ignorance,  so  regularly  do  dulness  and  cre- 
olity  reproduce  themselves,  generation  after 
eneration .  A  few  years  before  the  accession  of 
jueen  Victoria  there  was  a  man  named  Thorn, 
'ho  was  a  farmer  and  maltster  living  in  Corn- 
all.  ■  He  was  not  poor,  and,  taking  a  craze 
it©  his  head,  left  Cornwall,  set  up  for  himself 
new  home  in  Kent,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right 

)  do,  and  assumed  the  name  and  title  of 
ir  William  Courtenay,  knight  of  Malta. 
lis  ako  he  had  a  right  to  do,  that  is  to  say 
le  law  of  England  had  nothing  to  say  against 
ich  folly.  Thorn  devised  to  wear  oriental 
othing,  such  as  to  his  mind  behoved  a  knight 

1  Malta,  and  a.-  he  was  a  fine-looking  man, 
ved  rather  handsomely,  and  n 


ppearai 
found  himsi  If  very  popular  an   >i 
try  of  Bou 

nd  other 
neighbouring  parts.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
el  dhoppei  .  -..  ho  admired  "Sir  William  <  lour- 

to  have  him  failed  to  • 

he  had  actually  polled 
between   300  an  I 

oservative  interest.    Before  very  long 

ito  the  county  jail  under  a  convic- 
tion for  perjurj ;  i  [ear  thai 
John  Russell,  who  was 
then  home                     e  ive    orders  that    he 
should  be  set  free. 

Early  in  the  year  1838,  he  again  turned  up, 

ttder  the  very  towers  of  Canterbury 

Cathedral,  and   this  time  in  the  chai 

a   miraculously  commissioned   friend  of   the 

int.     The   excitement 

caused  by  the  new  poor-law  was  yet  quid 

ig,  and  the  farmers  had  the  usual 
grievances  of  their  class.     To  the  latter  he 

hement  speeches,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised that,  under  his  auspices,  they  should 
have  laud  rent-free.  To  the  poor  peasantry 
he  denounced  the  "Union  Bastilles"  (as  they 
were  called),  and  prophesied  abundant  wages 
than  wages.  Much  better  indeed 
were  the  things  he  promised,  for  he  announced 
at  last  that  he  was  to  be  the  saviour  of  all 
who  trusted  him,  followed  him,  and  fought 
with  him;  that  he  would  shortly  set  up  his 
kingdom,  and  would  reward  his  adherents  in 
untold  ways.  As  he  was,  by  his  own  account, 
incapable  of  being  injured,  guns  and  swords 
would  not  matter,  and  he  proposed  immediate 
action. 

received  with  acclama- 
tion.    On  the  morning  of  the 

ob  of  men  and 

Idly  about  the  district 
preaching  the  new  "kingdom"  according  to 
Thorn,  and  dragging  or  enticing  farm-labourers 
from    their   work.     Thi  u     ,    excited 

army  kept  up  their  unbeneficent  labours  till  the 
,  .at  month.     On  that  day  a  farmei 
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who  did  ii"t  believe  in  Thorn's  kingdom,  and 
.1     otacon 

table   t in  ■  of  liis  truant 

who  waa  in  the  madman's  train. 
hi  knight  of  Malta  shot  tin  i 
with  In  i  pistol,  itabbed  him  with  his  dagger, 
and  then  flung  the  body  into  a  ditch.  This 
:  too  far,  and  the  magistrate  i  enti  0 
in  hot  haste  for  the  soldiers,  who  soon  made 
ppearance  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Bennett.  Thorn  and  his  followers 
had  withdrawn  in  mass  to  Bossenden  Wood. 
As  soon  as  ever  Bennett  moved  forward  with 
his  men  Thorn  again  raised  his  pistol  and 
shot  him  dead.  Upon  this  the  soldiers  fired, 
and  it  was  now  Thorn's  turn  to  fall.  Although 
it,  was  thus  made  plain  that  he  was  uot  invul- 
nerable, his  followers  were  not  disabused  of 
their  faith  in  him,  and  made  such  a  resistance 
that  ten  of  them  were  killed  and  many  wounded 
before  they  gave  in.  It  seems  that  Thorn  had 
assured  his  friends  that  if  he  fell  they  might 
revive  him  with  water,  and  a  poor  woman 
who  had  followed  him  for  miles  with  a  pailful 
spent  much  pains  in  trying  to  put  life  into  his 
corpse.  Others  of  the  poor  ignorant  creatures 
maintained  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead 
in  three  days  and  be  taken  up  to  heaven  in  a 
cloud  !  In  spite  of  this  steadfast  faith,  however, 
these  rioters  were  brought  to  trial:  six  were 
sent  to  prison  for  twelve  months,  and  three 
wore  transported.  In  the  teeth  of  all  this 
there  were  numbers  of  those  who  had  followed 
poor  Thorn,  or  "Sir  William  Courtenay,  knight 
of  Malta,"  who  continued  to  believe  in  him, 
a:nl  year  after  year  expect  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

So  much  for  one  striking  illustration  of 
popular  ignorance  among  the  peasantry  of 
England  in  1838.  What  they  were  capable 
of  being  worked  up  to  expect,  we  see.  In 
the  towns,  where  there  was  more  intelligence, 
the  Chartist  movement  assumed  by  degrees  a 
threatening  shape.  Townspeople  also  were 
ranahle  of  forming  large  expectations,  and 
these  found  mouthpieces  in  parliament.  The 
roost  popular  of  these  political  advocates,  and 
the  most  unflinching,  shall  now  be  introduced. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  lower  politics  it 


is  seldom  difficult  to  make  a  position  and  I 
name,    ln/t    reputations    fade         rapidly  as 

they  are  acquired.    It  can b      nd  that  the 

name  of  Thomas  Sling  by  Duncombe  is  for- 
gotb  n  yet,  nor  perhaps  that  it  deserves  to  be; 
but  in  the  high  sense  Mr.  Duucomb 

a 'politician,  and  be  had  no1  the  g 1  fortoffl 

or  the  '"luck"  (to  use  a  meaner  word)  of  men 
like  Wilkes  and  Burdett;  he  did  not  happen 
to  come  into  open  conflict  with  any  sort  ol 
constituted  authority,  or  have  any  prolongs 
quarrel  with  even  "the  public,"  or  any  con- 
siderable section  of  it.  His  was  nol  the  .-lull 
of  which  martyrs  are  made,  and  there  was  a 
sort  of  general  understanding  (kepi  within 
polite  bounds)  that  he  was  not  to  be  taken 
completely  au  grand  serieux.  Mr.  Duncombe 
was  a  nephew  of  the  first  Lord  IV 
and  was  member  for  Hertford  when  the  firsi 
Reform  Bill  was  carried, — carried  not  w  iiliuiit 
his  assistance,  when  he  was  not  very  far  shorl 
of  forty  years  of  age.  He  deserves  the  credil 
of  being  all  his  life  a  consistent  Radical,  and 
au  unflinching  one.  He  somehow  re  fl 
impression  of  being  a  mere  "free  lance,"  and 
yet  he  was  always  as  true  to  his  colours  ai 
Mr.  Hume,  and  he  was  much  more  ready  t(j 
take  up  a  popular  cry  without  inquiry.  He 
was  always  "  the  gentleman,"  indeed  a  littli 
of  a  dandy,  and  this  was  in  his  favour  so  fal 
as  "the  masses"  were  concerned.  Nor  did  il 
hurt  him  that  he  was,  without  concealment,  i 
man  of  a  free  life.  Those  were  days  in  which 
clever  dandies  with  plenty  of  money  did  prettj 
much  as  they  pleased,  without  feeling  undei 
any  particular  obligation  to  keep  their  amuse- 
ments to  themselves,  and  Mr.  Buncombe's 
name  was  as  freely  associated  with  that  of  the 
beautiful  Madame  Vestris  as  Antony's  witij 
Cleopatra.  Nor  was  this  the  mere  scandal  of 
the  streets;  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  thousand 
jokes  in  newspaper's  and  other  periodi  ;.!-,  am' 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  late  31  r.  \ "au- 
denhoff,  the  actor,  did  not  scruple  to  allude  to 
it  in  a  volume  of  recollections  of  stage  life. 
Of  com-se,  Mr.  Duncombe — "  Tommy  Dun- 
combe," as  he  was  called — was  no  favourite 
with  the  more  serious  classes,  and  there  were 
many  religious  Radicals  who  refused  to  vote 
for  him,  even  under  strong  pressure,  simply 
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use  they  bad  heard  he  was  "free"  in  his 

1    n  lu> 
i  for  Finsbury,  in   1 834,  and  afterwards, 
was  .-in  intensely  Radical  b 
at  Islington,  which  forms  part  of  it,  • 
till  i>.  a  sort   of  cen  licalisni. 

n,  though  he  was  triumphantly  re- 
turned, with   his  colleague    Wakley,  of  the 

im  time  tn  time  he  had  to  eni 
good  deal  of  opposition.     This,  how 
urmount    I  lued  for  many  years  to 

I  the  "pet  "  Radical  of  a  very  large  public, 
could  nearly  always  be  depended  upon, 
rat  least  he  was  usually  exp 

work  in  the  way  of  attack,  to  put  the 

iwkward  question,  and  to  expose  the  griev- 

i  and  foreign  patriotism.     It 

s  not  necessary   to  inquire   too   solicitously 

nto  his  fidelity,  principles,  or  even  into  the 

whether  he  understood  principles  at 

.11.     But  he  represented  very  well  a  bygone 

base  of  Radicalism,  and  we  shall  have  more 

ban  one  occasion  to  note  certain  results  of 

is  vivacity.     Speaking  generally,  it  may  be 

aid  that  his  Liberalism  was  of  the  kind  that 

typiried  in  the  liveliest  political  passages  of 

nd  that  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 

regency  clung  to  him  to  the  last.  He 

ad  much  mvoirfaire,  and  knew  by  intuition 

rhen  he  was  safe.  I.  e.  when  he  was  sure  not  to 

upon  to  go  too  far.    Between  natural 

1  fellowship''  ways,  and  a  gift  of 

n  hich,  if  they  fell  short 

if   wit   or   humour,   produced   a   laugh.  Mr. 

buncombe  made  way,  and  made  his  mark. 

We  are  now  regarding  him  as  the  mouth- 

xtreme  Radicals,  especially  of  those 

»ho  cherished    large  expectations  of   change 

pon  the  accession  of  the  queen.    His  connec- 

ion  with  Chartism  will  appear  in  due  time. 

Passing  for  a  moment  from  the  mi 
itical  Radical,  we  alight  upon  another  typo, 
he  radical  reformer,  who  invoked  th 
.nee  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his 
vay  and  making  changes  in  the  more  obviously 
Iterable  framework  of  things  as  th 
mt  whose  reliance  was  not  mainly  upon  re- 
orm  bills  and    kindled   measures,  but   upon 
.   iperation. 


. 
the  world  upon  such  a  question,  1" 

formed,  has  declared  that  in 

I  iidi.i  the  have  been 

r  the  .-way  of  women. 

To  this  u  :  wered  that  that  is  only 

because  women   have  a   peculiar  di- 

in  choosing  their  ministers  and  other  officers. 
Mr.  Mill's  reply  has  always  boon,  for  W 
■And  do  you  call  that  nothing)   'What  better 
d  a  ruler  bare?"     In  this 

exercises  an  active  or  uncontrolled  choice  in 
the  selection  of  the  ministers  who  are  to  rule 
in  her  nai  ing  to  the  old  formula 

:  u  reigns  but  does  not  govern.  Ex- 
do  o]  linions  whatever  upon  the  work- 
:!iuf  of  this  constitutional  fiction,  we  may  cer- 
tainly notice  that  if  the  young  queen  who  had 
now  ascended  the  throne  had  governed  as 
well  as  reigned,  and  had  possessed  the  self- 
will  of  Elizabeth  or  Catherine  II.  (who  was 
not  very  felicitous  in  choosing  her  ministers), 
too  much  was  expected  upon  her  accession. 

What  happened  was,  indeed,  a  surprising 
instance  of  the  power  of  sex  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, and  of  the  amount  of  romance  that 
lies  dormant  in  the  human  mind.  The  genuine 
rational  enthusiasm  did  not  exceed  by  an 
atom  what  was  right  and  natural,  and  it  was 
a  delightful  thing  to  see  staid  elderly  men. 
statesmen,  philosophers,  bishops,  judges,  and 

going  into  raptures  of  constitutional 
gallantry  over  the  coronation  of  a  girl  of 
eighteen.  Of  course  everybody  heard  enough 
of  that  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets; 
and  if  anybody  had  added,  with  Charles 
Dickens,  "and  in  which  the  tax-gathi  I 

bed,"  ho  would  have  had  his  hal 
knocked  over  his  eyes.  There  was 
feeling  that  all  grievances  were  going  to  be 
removed,  and  a  romantic  delight  in  the  use  of 
the  change  of  style.  To  pay  quctris  taxes  was 
felt  to  be  a  privilege,  and  even  to  be  sent  to 
the  Queen's  Bench  had  a  flavour  of  i. 
it.  "God  save  the  Queen"  was  sung  ton  times 
where  '-God  save  the  King"  had  been  sung 
once,  and  writers  vied  with  each  other  in  com- 
posing fresh  variations  on  the  old  air,  and 
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"addil  to  the  hymn.    Clei 

rmons,  and  Bent  them,  very 
much  perfumed,  to  the  palace.  Everything 
ed  to  the  queen,  with  or  without 
.i^sion.  Of  course  her  majesty's  style  of 
dressing  her  hair  became  instantly  the  fa 
and  the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  underwent  consid- 
erable modification.  These  are  small  matters, 
and  pleasant  enough  to  remember. 

But  there  was,  not  unnaturally,  a  hazy  feel- 
ing abroad  that  everybody  who  had  anything 
new  to  propose  stood  some  chance  of  a  hear- 
ing from  a  cultivated  good -hearted  young 
lady.  If  all  the  wild  applications  from  social 
and  other  schemers  (to  say  nothing  of  pro- 
posals of  marriage)  that  reached  the  secreta- 
ries at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  went  no  fur- 
ther, could  be  published,  the  old  cry,  "  a  mad 
world,  my  masters,"  would  receive  some  very 
powerful  illustrations.  What  the  Irish  ex- 
pected it  would  be  hard  even  to  guess  at.  But 
;dl  the  world,  or  nearly  all  the  world,  was 
startled  when  it  was  found  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  was  understood  to  be  a  favourite 
with  the  young  queen,  had  presented  Robert 
Owen  to  her-.  True,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr. 
Ricardo  had  encouraged  him,  and  the  govern- 
ment had  once  even  assisted  him  in  one  of 
his  experiments;  but  that  was  long  ago;  and 
now,  when  most  people  would  have  said,  if 
asked,  that  he  was  in  a  madhouse,  he  turned  up 
at  court  to  ''present"  co-operation  before  the 
sovereign,  with  the  elegant  Melbourne  stand- 
ing by.  Now  there  was  a  little  humour  in 
this,  but  there  was  more  and  better.  In 
1716,  when  Caroline  of  Anspach  was  Princess 
of  Wales,  some  amusing  things  befell.  The 
Bishop  of  London  went  to  the  palace  to 
expound  to  her  the  principles  of  his  faith, 
and  she  dismissed  him,  remarking  that  she 
understood  them  very  well  already.  And  we 
read  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  aged  seventy- 
four,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  one 
day  waited  on  the  princess  to  explain  to  her 
the  Newtonian  philosophy.  But  just  conceive 
the  Robert  Owen  of  the  day,  if  there  had 
been  such  a  person,  admitted  within  the  sacred 
precincts  to  expound  socialism.  The  topic  is 
not  an  idle  one — far  from  it.  The  "condition 
of  the  people  "  was  a  question  which  had  not 


then  been  dreamt  of,  and  it  was  now,  ihougl 
not  as  new  as  the  reign  of  the  new  queen 
entering  upon  phases  which,  had  much  nov 
elty  in  them.  Of  these  none  was  more  nev 
to  political  practice  in  this  country  than  thi 
phase  of  co-operation.  To  the  New  Lunar] 
ome  kindred  matters  refereuo 
has  already  been  made,  and  the  name  o 
Robert  Owen  lias  long  stood  registered  amonj 
those  of  the  benefactors  of  civilizi  I 
But  there  was  something  characteristic  of  thi 
simple-hearted  innovator  in  his  going  to  court 
and  though  it  was  a  thing  of  no  consequene 
in  itself,  and  we  may  conceive  Lord  Melboura 
laughing  in  his  sleeve,  it  elated  hundreds  o 
the  friends  of  "  the  principle  of  co-operation; 
and  scandalized  a  good  many  thousands  t 
whom  the  mere  name  of  Robert  Owen  stoo< 
for  atheism,  republicanism,  universal  pillagl 
and  the  abolition  of  marriage.  Nothing  cami 
of  this  presentation  of  the  arch-apostle  o 
socialism  to  the  queen,  and  those  wdio  an 
surprised  at  it  must  remember  that  he  had 
been  admired  and  publicly  praised  by  mei 
as  diverse  as  Prince  Metternich  and  Southej 
and  that  his  "  record  "  (as  we  have  rnentionei 
in  a  previous  page)  included  friendships  witi 
emperors  abroad  and  royal  dukes  at  honu 
But  another  topic  awaits  us. 

A  distinguished  man,  whom  we  shall  shortlj 
find  leaping  to  the  front  of  political  activifj 
— a  man  who  has  already  been  introduce* 
in  this  sketch  of  recent  progress,  and  whon 
it  will  in  future  be  impossible  to  keep  ou 
of  the  page  for  long  together — has  drawn  ai 
amusing  and  characteristic  picture  of  the  im 
mediate  results  among  certain  classes  of  thi 
death  of  William  IV.  and  the  accession  o 
Queen  Victoria.  Up  to  within  a  fortnight  Ot 
his  Majesty's  death,  eminent  persons  had  de 
eided  that  his  illness  was  only  hay -fever 
But  it  proved  to  be  an  illness  that  was  fatal 
and  the  consequence  was  that  "  the  Conserva 
tive  cause" — a  phrase  which  had  already  be 
come  fashionable — was  now  to  "  suffer  "  in  ai 
unexpected  manner  by  a  general  election  whicl 
was  to  come  off  before  the  impending  regis- 
tration  had  taken  place.  This  catastrophe 
"  darkened  the  brow  of  Tadpole,  quailed  the 
heart  of  Taper,  crushed  all  the  rising  hopef 
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hi  v  must  be  saved  if  they  i 

farad  .'.  year."    It  is  a  peculiar  da 

aeli  wont  on  to  say.    "To  i 

-.  eminent ;  to  t._--  to  ■ 
II  is  opposition;  to  wish  to  1. 
■  is  ambition;"  in  fact,  "^1200  a  year,  paid 
tcrly,  is  their  idea  of  politi  al  science  ami 
lan  nature."  Thus  it  happened  thai 
twelve  hundred  a  year-ers  were  in 
bout  the  king's  death."  What  could  the 
Conservatives  do  against  the  Whigs  when 
they  had  "the  .voting  queen  "  for  a  c  r  \ 
hing  must  be  done.  A  dissolution  without 
cry  would  in  the  eyes  of  Tadpole  and  Taper 
be  a  world  \\  ithout  a  sun.  Church  and  corn- 
aws  and  malt-tax  together  would  not  do. 
■Brch  was  '■sulky"  about  the  Commission. 
ind  everybody  knew  that  the  malt-tax  was 
tot  going  to  be  repealed.  Day  and  night  did 
Tadpole  and  Taper  rack  their  brains  for  a 
rood  Conservative  cry  to  go  to  the  country- 
nrith.  One  morning  Taper  presents  Tadpole 
ith  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  is  written — 
Our  young  queen  and  our  old  institutions.'" 
So  far  Taper  and  Tadpole.  But  this  great 
political  humorist  now  takes  us  to  another 
scene,  in  which  we  discern  the  germ  of  Young 
Englandism.  There  is  an  election  for  Cam- 
ridge,  and  the  Conservative  candidate,  who 
s  an  old  Etonian,  is  victorious.  Among  the 
roung  Etonians  who  are  at  Cambridge  there 
3  naturally  great  throwing  up  of  caps,  and 
?et  young  Buckhurst,  who  has  done  much  of 
he  work,  and  is  rejoicing  at  the  triumph  of 
the  Conservative  cause,''  as  he  calls  it,  goes 
>n  to  say,  that  if  "any  fellow ''  were  to  ask 
lim  what  the  Conservative  caus- 
ihould  not  know  what  to  say.  Henry  Sydney 
who  is  intended  for  Lord  John  Manners) 
akes  part  in  the  ironical  discussion  which  fol- 
ows,  and  the  general  conclusion  reached  is 
hat  the  Conservative  government  of  that  day 
iras  nothing  particularly  worth  having.  It 
nust  be  remembered  that  we  are  quoting 
Sir.  Disraeli  sketching  the  state  of  things 
vhich  existed  at  the  king's  death,  and  that  he 
listinctly,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  claimed 
hat  "the  Tory  party  was  the  natural  popular 
lolitieal  confederation  of  the  coun 


be  borne  in  mind  u'  we  would  intel- 
ligentlyfollowthesubsequentcart  erof  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, Sir  Koberl  Peel,  and  Mr.  Glad  tone,  and 
the  manner  in  which  a-of-the- 

people  qui  pi  it  -ill  app 

nearly  two  generations.    What,  then,  did  Mr. 
Disraeli  at  this  time  enumerate  as  thi 
.  .«■  l  at  ty  !    In  hit  owi 

"a    crown   robbi 

should  be  remembered— "a  church  controlled 
mission,  and  iliat  does 

last  clause  also  demand 

:  influence,"  says 
Henry  Sydney,  "the  order  oi 
a  country's  pride,  has  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  land,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  race  of  serfs, 
who  are  called  labourers  and  who  burn  ricks." 
Another  of  those  young  heroes  of  debate  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  the  "Conservative  cause'' 
Eor  one  thing,  that  "the  people  are 
drudges.  It  yields  everything  to  agitation ; 
it  does  not  enunciate  a  single  principle,  and  it 
has  established  political  infidelity  throughout 
the  land." 

All  this  we  are  bound  to  record  as  matter 
of  history,  and  especially  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  a  noticeable  movement,  partly 
political,  partly  social,  of  which  we  m. i 
a  hint  in  the  part  played  by  Henry  Sydney 
(who,  as  has  been  explained,  stands  for  Lord 
John  Manners)  in  the  discussion  among  those 
undergraduates  nearly  fresh  from  Eton. 

But  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  the  first  man  to 
discuss  the  "condition-of-the-people"  question 
from  the  point  of  view  that  the  English  "aris- 
tocracy did  not  lead."     AVhether  this  was  Ot- 
is true  or  false,  or  what  it  should  lead  to  if 
true,  it  is  not  the  business  of  this  outline  of 
recent  history  to  inquire ;  but  we  are  for  the 
present  engaged  in  gathering  upcertain  strands 
of  influence  or  opinion  with  especial  reference 
to  the  earliest  years  of  a  new  reign,  in  which 
much  vague  and  half-sentimental 
1  rapid  change  for  the 
better,  and   much  unloosing  of  tongues.     A 
new  voice  was  to  be  heard  now;  that,  namely, 
.  lyle,  whose  work  entitled  Chartism, 
at  this  time,  may  be  said  to  have 
Us  into  every  camp  of  opinion, 
and  to  have  spoken  th 
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a  ill,  universally  admit  ted  to  have  been 

beneficial,  namely,  the  emigration  movement. 

li  is  not  as  a  literary  matter  that  this  account 

re    ha    anj  immediate  com  i  i  n 

with  Mi'.  Carlyle's  I k  on  Chartism,  or  any 

■  tin  r  of  his  «  ritings,  thougli  as  an  influential 
man  of  letters  he  mui  I  find  his  place.  But  he 
was  the  organ  outside  of  parliament  (and  in- 
deed  outside  of  all  political  action  ]>roper)  of 
in  reactionary  tendencies  in  public  feel- 
nil  no  one  has  exjn'essed  them  with  half 
his  force  and  singleness  of  purpose.  This  is 
admitted.  In  what  is  now  to  be  said  the 
point  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  reactionary  ten- 
dencies  were  facts,  and  that  they  have  been 
smouldering  on  ever  since  at  a  slow  rale  of 
combustion,  except  when  now  and  then  they 
have  broken  out  into  flame. 

Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  is 
well  known,  attended,  in  no  hostile  spirit, 
meetings  in  favour  of  household  suffrage  and 
annual  parliaments.  These  things  do  not,  of 
themselves,  belong  either  to  a  Tory,  a  Con- 
servative, a  Whig,  or  a  Radical  programme — 
a  point  which  will  have  to  be  remembered  in 
estimating  the  political  history  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
from  the  time  when  he  sat  for  Shrewsbury  to 
the  time  when  he  introduced  a  reform  bill 
which  gave  the  right  of  voting  to  a  much 
larger  public  than  Earl  Russell's  bill  had  pro- 
posed to  do.  .It  is  true  that  annual  parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage  became  part  of 
that  Chartist  demand  to  which  we  are  now 
coming ;  but  the  point  at  bottom  was  nothing 
so  mechanical-looking  as  any  question  of  the 
duration  of  a  parliament.  The  creed  of  the 
Tory  or  Conservative  has  always  involved 
this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  aristocracy,  re- 
presented by  the  government,  to  guide  and 
'■are  for  "the  people."  In  its  extreme  form  it 
meant,  in  the  words  of  a  certain  nobleman, 
"the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws 
but  to  obey  them."  This  is  dead  and  gone;  by 
universal  consent  it  was  buried  in  the  graves 
of  the  Sidrnotiths  and  Eldons.  But  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  was  the  direct  opposite  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Whig-Radical  programme 
which  had  now  been  in  vogue  for  so  many 
years,  and  was  soon  to  be  partially  obscured 
in   a   Conservative   reaction.      The   Chartist 


wanted  more  power  in  order  that  '''govern 
mi  'Hi  might  take  more  care  of  "the  peophl 
The  Whig  Radical  principle  was  lax 
or  lei  alone;  that  Is  to  saj  .  every  man  for  him 
self;  freedom  of  control  n<>i  only  betwi  i  a  m' 
and  rich,  and  poor  and  poor,  but  between  rid 

and    | r  and  all  round.      Labour  shall   havi 

whatever  wages  it  ran  get  in  an  open  market 
and  capital  whatever  interest  it  can  get  in  I 
open  market.  To  prevent  utter  anarchy  (sai< 
this  scheme)  there  must  be  some  sort  of  pour 
law  provision;  but  it  is  (said  the  Whig-Kadi 
cal)  only  a  compromise  which  we  uuwillingh 
come  to,  and  we  must  pare  down  that  pro 
vision  to  the  very  closest  rind  of  help,  stick 
ing  close  to  the  labour  test,  and  refusing,  as  i 
rule,  out-door  relief. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  was  no 
what  "the  people"  wanted,  and  that  thej 
turned  angrily  on  their  Whig-Radical  friend 
when  they  found  that  this  was  the  programme 
The  ';  philosophical  Radicals"  vexed  them  cvei 
more  than  the  mild  old-fashioned  Whigs,  fo 
they  were  ever  so  much  more  thorough-goinj 
in  the  application  of  the  principle  that  ever 
man  is  the  proper  guardian  of  his  own  in 
terests;  that  for  anybody  else  to  attempt  th 
care  of  them  can  lead  to  nothing  but  mischief 
that  government  should  do  nothing  for  th 
citizen  that  the  citizen  can  do  for  himself 
that  if  he  is  poor,  it  is  his  own  affair  exclu 
sively,  and  that  if  he  has  a  larger  famil; 
than  he  can  help  it  is  so  much  the  worse  fo 
him,  but  no  concern  of  any  other  humai 
being. 

As  to  this  last  point,  however,  there  wa 
sometimes  an  exception  made.  A  few  of  thj 
"  philosophical  Radicals  "  held  —  though  th' 
thing  was  pretty  well  kept  under  hatches— 
that  to  have  a  large  family  was  an  oft'enc 
against  the  common  interest,  and  ought  to  b 
punished  as  a  crime,  like  bankruptcy.  Not 
we  have  already  referred  to  the  hatred  callec 
forth  by  the  new  poor-law  in  the  mass  of  thi 
people,  but  it  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  o 
time  to  make  it  real  to  the  imagination.  Thi 
mass  of  agricultural  labourers  and  artisan; 
had  not  of  themselves  the  requisite  knowledgi 
for  following  up  things  of  this  kind  to  firs 
principles,  but  they  had  instructors  both  ii 
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d  i  otherwise.   Speeches  were  made 
ihlic  meetings  and  pamphlets  published, 
which  it  was  next  t"  imp 
her  the   proposals  were  Berious  ■ 
Swiu's  ii-ouical  scheme  for  trillic 

the  babies  born  in  Ireland  and 
:  tliL-m  as  food,1  was  painfull)  suj 

Horrible  as  .Swift's 

OS,  it    w.is  alter  all  only  a  shock- 

now,  at  the.  very  time  when  the 

;  cam.'  to  the  throi  i 

1  ■  in  print  and  at  meeting 

roposals  which,  though  they  escaped  the 

.  bad   no  other  superiority 
Swift's.     All  was  to  be  done  in  due 
as  to  be  a  public  ex- 
nation  of  infants,  oral  all  events  a  pub- 
gistrar  of  exterminations;  and  there  were 
public  cemeteries,  "adorned  with  trees 
.'  in  which  parents,  particularly 
Jit  take  their  walks  abroad,  and 
.'••  a  pleasing  melancholy  amid  the  me- 
i lie  exterminated.     To  readers  of 
aeration  this  will  perhaps  app  at 
joke,  to  which  not  even  the  quota- 
by  Mr.  ( larlyle  in  his  Ch 
air  of  gravity  ;   but  to  readers  of 
it  will  be  sufficient,  if  they  have 
tten,  to  recall  certain  pamphlets  publicly 
under  such  author-names  as  Marcus  and 
-.    The  effect  of  all  this-  -and  much 
the  ordinary  hard-headed  unedu- 
poor  man,  who  thought   of  little  more 
i  tis,  and  wa  ;     louse 

language  about  all   government 
I  enough  in  one  way.     But 

incholy  object  to  those  who  walk  i 

D,  or  travel  in  the  country,  when  t] 

■  roads,  and   cabin-doors  crowded  with 

a  of  the  female  sex.  followed  by  three,  four,  or  six 

and  importuning  every  passenger 

...     I  think  it  is  agreed  by  all  parties 

digious  number  of  children    ...    is,  in 

the  kingdom,  a  very  great 

vauce;  and  therefore  whoever  could  find 

p,  and  easy  method  of  making  these  chil- 

tie  commonwealth,  would 

9  so  well  of  the  i  i  have  his  statue  set 

.  .11  now, 

ibly  propose  my  own  thoughts,  which  I 

ty  a  very  knofl  In 
imlntance  in  Lou  Ion,  that  a  y ig  healthy  child, 

-me  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked. 


n  had  effects  of  a  different  hind  upon  men 
like  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Stephens,  a  \\  e  li  yan 
minister  of  the  day.     Mr.  Stephens  (who  it 

■  UN    and 
very  beautiful  character.     A  pi 

i  i   the  mo  i   eloquent   men  that  evei 
lii  ed,  and  .    i     contagious 

fire.     His  \  iolei  ;ot  him  into  the 

hands  of  the  government,  and  this  i 

od  thing  both  for  him  and  thi  oat  on. 
For  he  wa  thi    John    Brown  type. 

If  gener- 
ally   lovi  d  .  and   v,  hen  a  man  of  th 

revolt,  or  something  like  it.  in   the 
name  of  God  and  Christ,  it  was  time  for  the 

to  look  about  them.     I  i 
influence  of  his  eloqu  i  en  sobbed 

ana  shook,   women    fainted,   and   i 
there  would  run  through  the  assembly  that 
awful  sound,  the  hum  or  growl  of  execration. 
This  is  parti)  antii  ipating,  but  it  is  as  well  to 

show  what  "a  dainty  dish''  was  "sei 
the  queen  "  o:i  her  accession  or  soon  after  it. 
1 1  was  ni  'i  the  fault  of  the  baser  (or  sometimes 
the  merely  simpler  and  more  earnest  i 
agitators  and  enthusiasts,  if  the  royal  lad) 
was  not  kept  well  posted  up  in  the  new  ideas 
and  schemes;  for  the  current  fancy  in  the 
heads  of  this  sort  of  people  was  that  every- 
thing should  be  sent  "to  the  palace"  i lei 

that  "  the  queen''  might  "know.''  How  much 
was  really  sent  nobody  can  tell,  or  how  much 
was  kept   back  by  secretaries. 

hi  been  hinted,  .Mr.  Carl)  le  who 
boldly  laid  bare  some  of  the  most  unwelcome 
and         1 1  ling  facts  of  the '•  condition  of  Eng- 

or  boiled  j  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  will  equ 
in  a  fricasse  or  a  i.i 
I  .I.,  therefore  humbly  offer  it  to  public  consideration, 
aty  thousand  children  already 
computed,  twenty  thousand  may  be  reserved  for  breed, 

whereof  only  one-fourth  part  be  males;  that  the  re In 

ing  hundred  at  a  year  old,  be  i  in 

the  mother  to  let  them  suck 
plentifully  in  the  last  month,  so  as  to  render  them  plump 
and  fat  for  \  child  will  make 

rtainment  for  frim.ls,  and  when  - 
dines  alone  i :  ill  make  a  reason- 

able dish,  and 

L  boiled  on  the  fourth  day,  especially  In  win- 

their  Parent  mbenejicial 

to  the  r 
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land"  qui  '■'  the  first  time, 

a  responsible  and  thoughtful  utterance  to  the 
popular  discontent.  <  treat  was  the  effect  pro- 
nt  or  in  political  organi- 
zations outside  of  it,  but  iu  touching  the 
springs  of  social  and  political  thought  and 
feeling  everywhere.  It  was  he  who  boldly 
and  even  savagely  challenged,  the  Radical 
economists  to  fight  out  their  battle  to  the 
death  upon  the  basis  of  what  he  called  the 
Dismal  Science  (political  economy);  and  what- 
ever opinions  a  man  might  hold  nobody  could 
resist  the  force  of  the  humour  or  pathos  of 
the  passages  in  Chartism  and  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, in  which  he  gathered  up  facts  well  known 
to  newspaper  readers  and  annalists,  and  strung 
them  together  on  a  fresh  thread  of  connection. 
Not  many  illustrations  of  the  same  order  have 
been  so  frequently  reproduced  as  the  case  of 
the  poor  woman  who,  being  unable  to  get 
help,  went  and  had  typhus  fever,  and  "proved 
her  sisterhood"  and  her  claim  by  infecting 
seven  people.  Again,  his  ridicule  of  the 
attempts  made  to  prove  that  the  distress  of 
the  people  arose  from  over-production.  "  Ye 
miscellaneous,  ignoble  manufacturing  individ- 
uals, ye  have  produced  too  much  !  We  accuse 
you  of  making  above  two  hundred  thousand 
shirts  for  the  bare  backs  of  mankind.  Your 
trousers  too,  which  you  have  made,  of  fustian, 
of  eassimere,  or  Scotch-plaid,  of  jane,  nankeen 
and  woollen  broadcloth,  are  they  not  manifold] 
Of  hats  for  the  human  head,  of  shoes  for  the 
human  foot,  of  stools  to  sit  on,  spoons  to  eat 
with — Nay,  what  say  we,  hats  or  shoes  \  You 
produce  gold-watches,  jewelleries,  silver-forks 
and  epergnes,  commodes,  chiffoniers,  stuffed 
sofas  —  Heavens,  the  Commercial  Bazaar  and 
multitudinous  Ho  wel-and- Jameses  cannot  con- 
tain you.  You  have  produced,  produced; — he 
that  seeks  your  indictment,  let  him  look 
around.  Millions  of  shirts  and  empty  pairs 
of  breeches  hang  there  in  judgment  against 
you.  "We  accuse  you  of  over-producing;  you 
are  criminally  guilty  of  producing  shirts, 
breeches,  hats,  shoes,  and  commodities  in  a 
frightful  over-abundance.  And  now  there  is 
a  glut,  and  your  operatives  cannot  be  fed  !" 

What  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  or  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  would   have 


this  in  tin'  House  of  Commo 
to  111.-  point,  fur  we  are  not  offering  opinions 
but  listening  to  an  exposition  from  a  givei 
side.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  most  iuti-lli 
gent  men  in  parliament  were  on  the  aids  I 
"national  education."  Thequi  tior 
over  and  over  again  as  part  of  the  new  pro 
gramme  of  reform.  "  Captain  Swing  am 
Chartism  having  arisen,  is  there  no  officia 
person  who  will  stand  up  for  the  Alphabet,- 
who  will  say,  'Avaunt,  ye  gainsayers!  A 
concile  yourselves  to  the  alphabet,  or  depar 
elsewhere/"  This  was  instantly  caught  up  a 
a  cry,  and  yet  it  took  us  more  than  thirt; 
years  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  alphabet. 

In  every  direction  there  were  now  to  b 
seen  in  England  signs  of  a  reversion  to  tb 
old-world  view  of  what  is  called  "  paten 
government;"  everywhere  the  masses  of  tb 
people  were  showing  that  they  wanted  thing 
done  for  them  which  the  predominant  politi 
cal  creed  held  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  refe: 
in  passing  to  the  long  struggle  that  was  nOT 
beginning,  and  that  went  on  for  many  years 
between  those  who  were  in  favour  of  govern 
ment  interference  with  labour  in  factories  an< 
mines  and  those  who  were  not.  This  is  onli 
one  illustration  of  the  ideas  that  really  kvj 
underneath  what  was  called  Chartism.  In  tb 
parliamentary  debates  the  illustrations  wen 
abundant.  It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  sup 
posed  that  the  Chartist  movement  was  men 
Radicalism.  To  make  this  mistake  would  b< 
utterly  to  misapprehend  the  course  of  event 
which  it  will  fall  to  our  lot  to  trace  out  mori 
or  less  from  this  turning-point. 

Two  subjects  now  began  to  assume,  as  wai 
natural,  new  colours  and  greater  prominence 
and  upon  these  Mr.  Carlyle  was  the  first  de- 
cided and  unflinching  speaker.  One  was  whal 
we  call  the  organization  of  industry,  and  tb« 
imperative  call  upon  manufacturers  and  capi- 
talists of  other  kinds  to  become  "  captains  oi 
industry;"  the  other  was  the  expediency  oi 
emigration  upon  a  large  scale  under  the  guid- 
ance of  "  captains  of  emigration."  One  of  the 
most  striking  passages  in  Chartism  upon  this 
subject  became  the  key-note  of  much  philan- 
thropic   effort,    which,    in    connection    with 
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I 

due  time: — "In  a    [ 
■dian   Forests  stand  onfelli 
11*  and  Prairies  unbroken  with  the  ; 

si   and  on  tli 

made  white  with  corn,  and 
[■crowded  little  western  nook  of 
r  Terrestrial  Planet,  nine-tenths  of 

i't  vacant  or  tenanted  by  nomades  is  still 
_.  I  me  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me! 
in  an  England  with  wealth,  and  means 
ooving  such  as  no  nation  ever  before  bad. 
Ii  ships;  with  war-ships  rotting  idle,  which. 
move  and  not  rot.  might  bridge 
With  trained  men  educated  to 
and  practise,  to  administer  and  act;  brief- 
Barristers,  chargeless  Clergy,  taskless 
Scholars  languishing  in  all  court-houses,  hid- 
den in  obscure  garrets. besieging  all  ante-cham- 
bers,  in  passionate  want  of  simply  one  thing. 
Work ; —  with  as  many  Half-pay  Officers  of 
both  Services,  wearing  themselves  down  in 
wretched  tedium,  as  might  lead  an  Emigrant 
ost  larger  than  Xerxes'.  .  .  .  Meanwhile. 
rhat  portion  of  this  inconsiderable  Terraque- 
ous Globe  have  ye  actually  tilled  and  delved 
:ill  it  will  grow  no  more  ?  How  thick  stands 
our  population  in  the  Pampas  and  Savannas 
if  America ;  round  ancient  Carthage,  and  in 
:he  interior  of  Africa  on  both  slopes  of  the 
Utaic  chain,  in  the  central  Platform  of  Asia; 
n  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey.  Crini  Tartary.  the 
ftrragh  of  Kildare?  One  man  in  one  year, 
I  have  understood  it,  if  you  lend  him 
•arth.  will  feed  himself  and  nine  other-.  Ada  3 ! 
rhere  now  are  the  Hengsts  and  Alarics  of 
ur  still-growing  still-expanding  Europe;  who, 
hen  their  home  is  grown  too  narrow,  will 
nlist  and,  like  fire-pillars,  guide  onwards 
hose  superfluous  masses  of  indomitable  living 
■alour;  equipped,  not  now  with  the  battle- 
e  and  war-chariot,  but  with  the  steani- 
ngine  and  ploughshare?  Where  are  they? 
"reserving  their  game!"  It  is  a  fact  that 
appeal  had  an  effect,  which  no  one  now 
enies,  in  awaking  the  aristocracy  of  England 
a  sense  of  threatening  perils  for  the  nation. 
•n  the  other  hand,  the  working-classes  were 
ot  spared,  and  they  also  have  seriously  modi- 
ed  their  policy  during  the  last  thirty  years. 


"My  difficulty," 

1 
not  this,  that,  or  the  other;  "my  difficult 

Ireland.''  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  the 
national  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  people  when 
a  girl  i  I     bl 

kingdoms  would  make  Ireland  lees  of  a  ditli- 
eulty;  and  the  sudden  appearance  upon  the 
scene  of  Father  M 

temperance,  did  much  to  aid  the  illusion.   The 
j  life  of  the  Rev.  Theobald   Mathew,  to 
nothn  :,    in   Ids  native  land,  will 

bear  a  little  dwelling  on. 

The  details  of  such  a  life  do  not  concei 
here  except  so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  his 
character  and  performances.  That  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  is  a  fact  which  itself 
speaks  volumes.  Left  early  an  orphan,  he  was 
sent  by  a  relative  to  the  Catholic  College  at  Kil- 
kenny, but  he  became  eventually  a  candidate 
for  the  priesthood,  and  studied  at  Maynooth. 
Afterwards  lie  became  a  Capuchin,  and 
ministered  at  Cork,  where  his  kindness,  simple 
eloquence,  and  amiable  manners  made  him 
universally  popular,  and  what  is  better,  gener- 
ally beloved  and  "looked  up  to."  Negative 
kindness,  inofi'ensiveness,  even  generosity,  is 
not  so  very  uncommon;  but  "  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,''  that  remarkable  product  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  is  rare  in  all  churches  and  out  of 
them.  Perhaps  he  was  always  somewhat  ri  k 
less  in  his  acts  of  charity.  He  introduced  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  founded 
schools,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  showed  the 
depth  of  his  religious  and  moral  convictions, 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  his  untiring  in- 
dustry where  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures was  concerned,  and  the  object  in  vi.  w 
was  at  all  within  the  scope  of  his  mind.  This 
reservation  is  necessary,  for  there  was  nothing 

.  and  nothing 
in  the  habits  of  his  mind;  nor  had 
quick  sense  of  human  rights;  or  perhaps  any 

i  actions  in  r. 
some  of  the  virtues  that  Englishmen  dearly 
love.     Bn  by  he  had  none;  but 

when  evidence  was  laid  before  him  that  about 
four-fifths  of  the  crime  and  three-fourth-  i  f 
the  beggary  in  his  native  country  were  due 
directly  or  indirectly  to  "the  drink," his  heart 
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was  stirred  within  him,  and  be  began  to  move 
rapidly  and  rigorou  l>  in  thi  direction  which 
I i.i.  1  been  suj  ge  ted  to  him  bj  some  American 
friends  of  ''total  abstinence,"  and  bj  four 
citizens  of  Cork— a  Protestant  clergyman,  a 
slater,  a  Quaker,  and  a  tailor.  By  this  time 
Mathew  was  a  superior  in  the  Capuchin  order 
of  friars,  and  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause 
\v.  iv  unbounded,  ami  his  inllin 
went  about  in  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry,  ad- 
ministering the  pledge,  and  very  soon  150,000 
Irishmen  were  registered,  and  one  may  say, 
considering  the  terms  in  which  the  pledge  was 
administered  by  this  pious  priest,  sworn  tee- 
totallers. Before  long  he  had  extended  his 
labours  to  Dubliu  and  other  parts  of  Ireland; 
and  then  he  went  to  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and 
Loudon,  administering  the  pledge  to  hundreds 
of  thousands.  The  good  results  were  un- 
deniable, though  it  could  be  no  pleasure  to 
him  to  find  that  his  own  brother,  a  distiller, 
was  ruined  by  the  falling  off  in  his  trade!  He 
is  said  to  have  "pledged"  as  many  as  50,000 
]  icrsons  in  one  day.  Those  were  not  days  in 
which  photographs  could  be  sold  for  a  penny, 
and  the  daguerreotype  was  a  new  thing;  but 
lithographic  portraits  of  Father  Mathew  in 
the  attitude  of  benediction,  with  the  words  of 
the  pledge  recorded  underneath,  were  so  com- 
mon that  at  last  the  surplus  stock  came  to  be 
extensively  used  as  waste  paper  by  shop- 
keepers. In  England,  however,  where  a 
Catholic  priest  carries  no  such  prestige  as  he 
does  in  Ireland,  his  success  was  not  unalloyed; 
he  was  a  good  deal  "used"  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  more  than  a  little  laughed  at. 

Some  exceedingly  interesting  episodi  i  in 
the  life  of  Father  Mathew  have  been  published, 
and  an  amusing  biography  of  the  •■apostle  of 
temperance"  was  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Maguire,  M.P.  It  would  appear  that  while 
the  temperance  cause  was  prospering  it  was 
impossible  for  the  man  wdio  had  organized  it 
and  carried  it  on  to  keep  out  of  debt.  His 
chief  pleasure  iu  life  was  to  be  giving,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  making  the  most 
prodigious  exertions  in  the  cause  the  black 
horseman,  Care,  was  ever  riding  behind  him, 
filling  his  mind  with  anxiity,  and  o. piping 
him  of  rest  at  night,  and   all  for  the  public 


good.  "My  hearl  i  eaten  up  by  care  am 
solicitude  of  every  kind,  he  once  exclaimed  a 
a  festive  meeting  at  Cork,  and  the  hour  of  In 
deepest  bitterne  -  was  nol  far  off,  for  wU 
publicly  administering  the  pledge  in  Duba 
he  was  arrested  for  the  balance  ol 
due  to  a  medal  manufacturi  r,  thi  b  dlift  t 
whom  the  duty  was  intrusted  kneeling  dowi 
among  the  crowd,  asking  hi.s  blessing,  am 
then  quietly  showing  him  the  writ.  Th 
moment  the  fact  became  known  ste|is  wer 
taken  to  relieve  him  of  his  difficulties,  and  t 
a  certain  extent  this  was  done,  but  he  wa 
never  thoroughly  free  of  debt. 

His  house  in  Cove  Street,  where  the  grj 
temperance  movement  commenced,  was  th 
resort  of  thousands  of  converts,  and  the  plac 
smelt  of  whisky  more  than  any  tap-room  ii 
Cork,  for  "the  boys"  would  often  come  in  fi-on 
a  drinking  bout.  His  old  servant  John,  wh 
liked  whisky,  hated  the  pledge,  and  object* 
still  more  to  the  house  being  invaded  by  pec 
pie  for  whom  the  pantry  had  often  to  be  ran 
sacked  that  they  might  be  fed  after  a  loD) 
journey,  was  one  of  the  good  priest's  triab 
So  great  was  the  tyranny  of  this  retainer  tha 
it  was  only  checked  when  bis  master,  qJ 
exasperated  than  usual,  exclaimed,  "John,  i 
you  go  on  in  this  way,  I  must  certainly  leav 
this  house."  This  dreadful  John  scandalize! 
his  master  when  friends  were  partaking  of  hi 
hospitality.  On  one  occasion  there  was 
frightful  smack  of  whisky  pervading  the  pur 
element  that  graced  the  board,  which  he  at 
counted  for  by  saying  he  had  placed  the  spirit 
w  ith  which  he  "cleaned  his  tins"  in  the  jug  I 
mistake:  but  from  the  manner  in  which  Joht 
retired  for  the  night  to  his  bed,  it  was  though 
that  the  whisky  was  more  often  used  for  in 
ward  than  for  outward  application.  Of  th 
homage  paid  to  Father  Mathew  by  the  peopl 
a  very  quaint  account  is  given  iu  Mr.  M  iguia 
book.  The  missionary  of  temperance  had  ar 
rived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  at  the  hous 
of  a  parish  priest  in  a  remote  part  of  tb 
county  Galway,  where  he  was  to  preach  in  ai< 
of  the  funds  of  a  school,  convent,  or  chapel 
and  afterwards  administer  the  pledge.  Th 
best  room  in  the  house  was  prepared  for  th 
honoured  guest,  who  was  conducted  to  it  b; 
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on  the  groin 

hted  by  a  large  bay-window,  which 
without   blind  or  curtail]  of  auj   kind. 

hew .  turning  his  (ace  to  the  wall 
his  back  to  the  window,  Boon  fell  into  a 
i  slumber.  Awaking,  as  was  usual  with 
,'  at   an  early  hour  in  the  mornii 

eyea  and  moved  towards  the  win- 
,  when  In-  beheld  a  crowd  of  peopli — men, 
i.  :i.  and  children  in  front  of  the  Windless 
Dortainless  bay-window,  and  at  least  a  score 
oes  flattened  against  the  glass,  the  better  to 
.ile  their  respective  proprietors  to  obtain  a 

everence.    A  more  modest  man  did 

ad  lie  luukeil  about  for  a  bell-pull, 
ra  hell,  but  such  a  luxury  in  the  hou 
d)  priest  in  a  mountain  parish  of  Galway 
not  to  he  thought  of.  ami  though  there 

in,' that  in..keJ  like  a  bell-pull  at 
aide  of  the  fireplace  right  across  the  room, 
i.'ht  as  well  have  been  twenty  miles  a\va\ . 
■  rowd  outside  was  increasing,  and  various 
re  heard  between  those  who  were 
ou>ly  awaiting  his  -waking  movements,  but 
were  careful  nut  to  speak  too  loud  in 
of  -waking  him.  For  three  hours  he  had 
Mure  tin-  tiresome  imprisonment  till  his 
derate   host,  who  would   not   "disturb" 

■  early,  entered  the  apartment,  and 

becoming  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 

■ring  crowd,  took  measures  for  dispersing 

Ireland  the  '-temperance  crusade"  of 
•  r  Mathew  had  an  important  political 
earing.  O'Connell  was  not  the  man  to  miss 
good  opportunity,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
work  in"  his  own  agitation  for  "repale"  with 
ie  labours  of  the  excellent  Capuchin,  who 
as  said  to  have  worked  miracles,  and  evi  n 
•  -I  a  il'-.-i'l  m.ii]  to  life.  He  de- 
ined  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  uprooting  of  tin- 
perstitious  ideas  which  had  got  mixed  up 
ith  the  cause,  all  was  afraid  of 

•otitig  up  the  •  with  the  tares. 

the  ignoranl  masses  of  the  Irish  people 
.ere  were  at  this  time  all  manner  of  wild 
diefs.  It  wassupposed  thai  a  grand  conflict 
ut impending,  and  that  O'Connell  ■>• 
ng  of  Ireland.  The  temperance  medals,  s..M 
a  shilling  each,  were 
Vol.  i. 


talismans:  and  great  was  the  gratification  with 
which  <  >'»  lonnell  looked  upon  Fathi  r  Matl 
two  millions  ,,r  abstaining  enthusiasts,  as  Likely 

ii    foi  [■'•In  teal  I'm  poses.    'I  hi 

not   necessarily  anything  sinister  about 

I  npleasant  questions  have  bet  n 

where  the  m  d  bj   Mathew  went 

I  nobody  dreamed  of  /.'.<  having  done  any- 

I  llish   or  unfair:    bll  d    v.  - 

i  others.     All  laige  moven 
"t    people  are  expensive,  and  it   wa 

nothing  to  thi  i  agita- 

tion to  look  upon  two  millions  of  sober  Irish- 
men, readj  organized,  as  much  better  than 
i  rowds  of  stragglers  without  organization  and 
apt  to  be  full  of  whisky.  It  is  not  ni  i  - 
for  our  purpose  to  follow  the  personal  history 
of  Father  .Mathew  to  its  end;  he  died  with  no 
stain  upon  his  fame  but  that  of  improvidence 
and  too  lavish  generosity.  After  his  return 
from  a  temperance  mission  to  America,  and 
the  loss  of  much  of  his  influence,  he  drooped. 
Repeated  attacks  of  paralysis  brought  him  to 
his  end.  For  many  years  he  had  been  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  of  £300  granted  by  the 
queen  from  the  civil  list;  but  this  was  prac- 
tically forestalled  during  the  progress  of  his 
labours,  for  he  had  appropriated  the  money 
to  the  payment  of  premiums  on  the  assurance 
that  he  had  made  on  his  life,  that  he  might 
not  leave  behind  him  the  heavy  debts  he 
had  incurred  chiefly  for  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. 

It  cannot  be  said,  and  has  not  been  seriously 
maintained,  that  the  work  of  Father  Mathew 
was  one  of  far-reaching  success;  but  the  actual 
sight  of  what  could  be  done  with  Irishmen 
was  an  impressive  lesson,  and  was  uot  th] 
away  upon  English  observers.  It  was  one 
more  Striking  instance  of  "organization" 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  9 
and  political  students  who  were  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Chartists  and  the  immi  i 

growth    among    tin-  working  classes  of   G] 

in  of  the  habit  of  associating  in  numbers, 
who  wi  1  ><i-  as  the  two  millions 

of  the  Capuchin  Friar    hardly  knew  whether 

■  ir  alarmed. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review,  howevei 
briefly    i  I  tly,  some  of  the  in<  ident 
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and  characteristics  of  the  first  yeai  or  so  of 
the  young  qneen'  reign  W  Lth  the  departure 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  Hanover,  there 
to  take  his  place  as  sovereign,  the  people  al 
large  got  rid  of  a  sad  bugbear,  and  though 
men  turned  eighty  are  apt  to  die,  it  was  a 
somewhat  striking  coincidence  thai  the  la  I 
thoroughgoing  representative  of  political  fos- 
silism  should  have  been  removed  in  the  course 
of  nature  at  about  the  same  time.  Poor  Leti- 
tia  Landon  and  others  addressed  her  majesty 
in  verses  which  began  with  the  beauty  of  the 
dawn  or  early  morning,  and  went  on  to  fore- 
tell a  millennium  for  England— the  reign  of 
peace  and  joy  to  begin  at  once.  But  as  we 
have  seen  there  was  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do 
yet,  and  swords  were  not  at  present  to  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares,  nor  white  gloves 
presented  to  the  judges  all  round.  Bad  har- 
vests and  depression  of  trade,  overproduction 
and  falling  wages,  could  not  be  prevented  by 
queen,  kaiser,  or  council.  It  now  became 
plain,  or  at  all  events  it  was  felt  by  the  poor 
to  be  plain,  that  the  middle  elasses,  having 
used  the  lower  as  instruments  for  obtaining  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  up  to  a  certain  point, 
were  not  disposed  to  push  that  question  any 
farther.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  mistake 
when  one  "class"  attributes  concerted  and 
conscious  design  to  another  class,  where  both 
are  so  very  numerous  as  was  the  ease  here; 
but  that  did  not  help.  The  middle  classes  had 
had  enough  of  it  for  a  time,  and,  besides,  ques- 
tions of  national  finance  were  uppermost  in 
their  minds,  as  well  they  might  be.  Avowedly 
or  not,  the  thoughts  of  thousands  of  Liberals 
turned  hankeringly  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
great  financier  in  whose  school  Mr.  I  lladstone 
was  partly  trained,  and  though  nobody  yet 
dreamed  that  he  would  be  "the  man"  to  repeal 
the  corn-laws  when  "the  hour"  arrived,  then' 
was  a  strong  conviction  among  the  foremost 
men  [of  all  political  creeds  that  that  repeal 
must  come  before  long.  We  say  among  all 
politicians  in  the  front  rank,  not  by  any 
means  intending  to  convey  that  there  was 
anything  like  general  consent  upon  the  sul  iject, 
on  the  Tory  or  Conservative  side.  Even  then, 
however,  there  was  "  a  feeling  "  that  it  must 
come. 


There  was  a  Btrong  impression  among  tin 
working-cla  le  i  and  theii  polil  ical  guidi  tl.a 
the  only  remedy  required  for  their  sufferinl 
was  mure  class  power  in  parliament.  Si: 
members  of  parliament  on  the  Radical  sid 
concurred,  or  thought  they  concurred,  wit! 
them  in  tin. .  and  in  as  ociation  with  six  re 
presentatives  <if  "the  people,"  themselvc 
"  working  men."  they  drew  up  a  formal  state 
men!  of  the  celebrated  Six  1'oints,  which  wer 
to  be  embodied,  if  the  fates  were  favourable,  ii 
what  was  called  the  People's  Charter.  Th 
points,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  v.ii 
not  new,  and,  with  increased  light  and  experi 
ence,  we  living  at  a  later  day,  find  somethin 
arid  and  mechanical  in  the  very  sound  of  thes 
Six  Points: — 1.  The  extension  of  the  righl  I 
voting  to  every  (male)  native  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  and  every  naturalized  foreigner  r< 
sid'ent  in  the  kingdom  for  more  than  tw 
years,  who  should  be  twenty-one  years  of  ag< 
of  sound  mind,  and  unconvicted  of  crim< 
2.  Equal  electoral  districts.  3.  Vote  by  ballo 
4.  Annual  parliaments.  5.  No  property  qual 
fication  for  members:  and  6.  Payment  ( 
members  of  parliament  for  their  service 
Arid  and  mechanical  or  not,  such  were  tl 
"  terms"  which  very  large  masses  of  the  peop] 
set  themselves  to  demand  of  the  governmen 
and  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  more  an 
more  of  Chartism,  a  word  which  was,  howeve: 
used  with  considerable  vagueness,  and  somi 
times  thrown  at  the  heads  of  comparative! 
moderate  reformers,  of  course  on  the  old  prii 
ciple,  give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  bin 
Some  very  amusing  scenes  at  public  meeting 
and  discussions  in  the  press,  were  the  result  ( 
this  vagueness. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1838,  there  was 
very  large  meeting  at  Holloway  Head,  Bii 
mingham,  a  meeting  held,  like  others  of  tl 
same  order,  in  the  open  air,  and  not  witlioi 
more  reasons  than  one,  for  the  numbers  wl 
attended  have  been  estimated  at  from  150,00 
to  200,000.  There  may  be  exaggeration  eve 
in  the  lower  of  these  two  figures,  but  there 
no  doubt  that  there  was  in  the  minds  of  tl 
majority  even  of  the  more  sober-minde 
Chartists  a  feeling,  more  or  less  latent,  that 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  political  "pn 
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•„■--''  if   the   p  op! 

they  did  with  it.      This  was 
.  principle   whi 
uiK'li  later  on  by  i  a  person 

h:in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  wh 

ime  of  the  Hyde  Park  riots,  made  the  remark 

ii.it  the  countries  in  which  the  people  were 

■  -how  their  pow  r  w 
otintries  in  which  they  were  m  ver<    U 
■K  it.  We  sluill  see, however, thai  "physi- 
•  hartisni "  was  an  actual  thin 
ime.  and  that  a  very  small  mistake  on  the 
■art  of  the  government  might  have  had  con- 
Mpences   beside  which  the    Peterloo  story 
t'ould  have  sunk  into  shadow. 
Here  emerges  a  name  of  which  v. 
ear  more  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  of 
tie  doings  of   the  last    fifty  years,  thai   of 
l  'i  'onnor,  an  Irish  barrister.     There 
some  doubt  whether  he  was  ever  strictly 
leaking  sane,  and    eventually,   as  will   ap- 
ear,  he  lo>t  his  reason,  though  he  retained 
is  cunning.      He  was  hardly  a   favourable 
jecimeu  of   a   "  people's  man,"  though   he 
of  great  height  and  possessed  enormous 
rength.   but    he   was   one   of   the   speakers 
ithering.      Mr.   Attwood,    one   of 
le  members   for   Birmingham,  was  in   the 
air,  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Scholetield,  was 
ong  the  speakers.  These  were  both  familiar 
lines  in  those  days.     The  meeting  was  cou- 
rted with  great  orderliness,  and  was  even 
Bed  with  prayer  or  invocation.     French 
ated  to  know  why  the  English  did 
such  a  meeting  as  this ;  they  could 
it  understand   the  absence  of  insurrection 
id  bloodshed:  but  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
eople's  t  hut.  i    ■■  ,  -  agreed  upon,  and  passed 
ith  great  enthusiasm. 

Shortly  after  this   auothei    large  meeting 
as  held  at  M.      !  in  the  open  air, 

id  in  this  case  Mr.  Fielden,  the  mem 
Idham,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
esleyau  minister  of  whom  mention  has 
ready  been  made,  was  the  chief  ora 
spoke  to  -one-  purpose.  He  was  a  very  ex- 
table  man,  and  his  oratory  was  a  striking 
Miration  of  the  truth  of  a  fi 

thai  what  the- 
ater receives  from  his  audience  in  vapour  he 


dr.  Ste- 
phens (who,  by  the  by,  belonged,  we  bi 

to  the  main  Wesley. in  body,  but  One  of  the  off 
I   off  his  balance  as  to  put,  in 

tOl E      \oiee,     the      ' 

■■  \\  l'_\  havi  you  I  El  3  oui  arm   al  home  I     1 1 
i .  ',«];,  pa   ible 
that  this  good  and  eloquent,  but  ovi  1 

on  tosay,"  No,  but  becau  e  3  ou 
1  ise  and  good  to  bring  them  oui  with 

you."     Bttl  when  nncdu 

in  tens  of  thousands,  and  grow  excited  under 
to  their  lower  impulses,  they  do  not 
stand  upon  niceties,  and  the  question  of  the 
orator,  "Is  it  bccan.se  you  are  afrai 
answered  with  shouts  of  "Xo!"and 
defiance.     Perhaps  it  was  a  good   thing  for 
Mr.  Stephens  himself  that  his  career  as  a  poli- 
tical   e  1!   j    r  was  brought  to  an  early  close, 
for  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who  mij 
well  have  lost  his  reason  if  too  frequently 

excited. 

In  London  and  elsewhere  the  Chartists 
were  not  idle.  There  was  at  least  one  meeting 
held  in  Westminster,  close  to  the  houses  of 
parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in 
the  northern  and  southern  suburbs  there  v  re 
open-air  meetings  at  night.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  dreadful  ill  a  torch,  or  in  a  meet- 
ing by  torchlight;  but  when,  as  the  days 
shortened,  the  meetings  came  to  be  held  by 
torchlight,  it  somehow  seemed  as  if  a  new 
element  of  alarm  had  entered  into  them.  The 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department, 
Lord  John  Russell,  issued  orders  to  magis- 
trates in  the  counties,  calling  upon  them  to 
declare  these  meetings  illegal,  and  to] 
people  well  advised  and  well  warned.  This 
was  in  November,  and  in  Decemb>  si 
proclamation   was   issued,    warning  well-dis- 

[  and 
such  meetings,    The  Chartists  said,  naturally 
■  t  there  were  no  hall  •  lar 
immense  assen  pie,  at  d 

:i  if  there  were,  they  could 
the  use  of  thi  m.     As  for    ; 
could  onl;  working-hoi 

to  for  light  I    Tin's  was 
all  reasonable  enough,  and  1        I 
great    man}-    times    since;     but,    ul 
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Stephens  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  utter 
words  which  looked  like  a  suggestion  to  the 
populace  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  that  there 
was  a  magistrate  in  the  district  (who  had  dis- 
pleased the  Chartist  party)  whom  it  would 
not  be  a  had  thing  to  punish  by  bringing  the 
torches  into  too  close  proximity  to  his  house. 
This  was  madness  and  worse,  and  now  that 
it  had  come  to  questions  of  "burning  out" re- 
spectable citizens  wTho  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Stephens  about  the  new  poor-law,  it  was  time 
to  put  on  the  drag.  Stephens  was  arrested, 
and  a  great  sensation  his  arrest  made  all  over 
the  country,  for  there  was  much  about  him 
and  even  his  wildest  addresses  that  everybody 
liked.  He  was,  however,  released  on  bail, 
and  meanwhile  went  on  just  as  he  had 
done  before  his  arrest,  or  perhaps  rather 
worse.  His  sermons  on  the  duty  of  the  rich 
to  the  poor,  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven  de- 
nounced in  the  Bible  against  the  oppressors  of 
the  defenceless,  took  the  audiences  on  the 
weak  side,  and  awoke  storms  of  emotion.  He 
had  a  fine  head,  with  a  face  capable  of  ex- 
pressing great  tenderness,  and  his  portraits 
had  nearly  as  large  a  sale  as  his  sermons.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  compare  Stephens  to 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  for  the  latter  has  much  shrewd- 
ness and  is  altogether  of  the  steady  order  of 
mind,  while  the  former  had  much  more  poetry 
in  him.  He  had  neither  the  robustness  nor 
the  general  power  of  Chalmers,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  name  any  pulpit  orator  whom  he 
much  resembled.  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  if  he 
had  been  a  preacher,  would  have  been  some- 
what like  him. 

When  parliament  assembled  in  1830  the 
young  queen  was  called  upon  to  refer  in  her 
speech  to  the  alarming  and  unlawful  procedure 
of  the  less  prudent  Chartists ;  and  it  was  not 
a  very  pleasant  topic  for  her  or  her  ministers. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  the  winds  of  discord, 
not  to  say  sedition,  had  been  let  loose  so  early 
in  the  reign  which  promised  so  well  (ami 
which  has  fulfilled  its  promise),  but  worse  was 
to  come.  Mr.  Duncombe  moved  by  way  of 
amendment  in  the  debate  on  the  royal  address, 
that  her  majesty  shoidd  be  advised  that  the 
Reform  Bill  had  caused  the  greatest  disap- 
pointment to  her  people,  and  that  the  Com- 


mons were  of  opinion  that  the  mffi 

now  be  largely  extended,  as  the  only  mea 
i  ing  something  like  a  balani 

caJ  power  in  the  nation,  and  giving  the  pc 
a  chance  of  obtaining  some  of  their  righ 
Now  the  Reform  Act  had  only  been  in  opei 
tion  about  six  years,  and  yet  so  strongly  w 
the  dissatisfaction  of  "the  masses"  represent 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  out  of  4 
members  present,  86  voted  for  Mr.  Du 
combe's  amendment.  This  is  only  a  >ixth 
512,  but  it  was  a  number  large  enough  to  pi 
duce  a  strong  impression,  and  at  once  to  e 
rage  and  stimulate  the  Chartist  party  outsi 
the  walls  of  the  house. 

Some  of  the  missionary  advocates  of  Chat 
ism  were  men  of  high  character  and  intel 
gence.  It  will  not  be  understood  as  reflei 
ing  upon  any  of  the  others  if  Henry  Vina' 
(not  long  ago  deceased,  and  universally  i 
spected)  and  William  Lovett  are  selected  f 
special  mention.  They  were  men  of  a  ve 
different  stamp,  but  both  of  them  since] 
honourable,  and  able.  Unfortunately  i 
"  party  of  order''  had  its  "  roughs  "  as  well 
the  Chartist  party,  and  untimely  collisio 
with  some  of  these  "roughs"  produced  tl 
worst  possible  effect.  In  the  spring  of  til 
year  Mr.  Vincent  and  some  other  men  wl 
formed  a  deputation  from  the  London  Chai 
ists  to  the  Radicals  of  Devizes  were  assault! 
by  a  mob  in  that  town,  and  in  other  par 
there  were  not  wanting  signs  that  there  wi 
such  a  thing  as  physical-force  anft'-Chartifl 
and  that  collisions  were  imminent.  Of  cour 
the  name  of  the  queen  was  freely  used  on  bol 
sides.  The  authorities  thought  it  was  no 
time  to  go  beyond  proclamations  and  warning 
and  Mr.  Vincent  found  himself  in  jail,  on 
charge  of  having  uttered  seditious  language  i 
Newport.  It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  rnuc 
more  "  seditious  language  "  than  most  of  thj 
for  which  men  like  Vincent  and  Lovett  wei 
imprisoned  would  now  excite  no  parties 
attention. 

The  imprisonment  of  Vincent  was  a  sourc 
of  deep  regret  in  circles  where  "physical-fore 
Chartism,"  as  it  was  called,  was  held  in  th 
deepest  abhorrence.  In  May  a  body  callei 
the  National  Convention,  composed  of  work 


THE   "NATIONAL  I  ONVENTION.' 


men  delegates,  or  delegab  a  appointed  by 

in,  from  every  pari  of  the  country, 

in  London,  and  held  continuous  sittings, 

hkh  the  Charter  and  the  condition-of  the- 

stion    were   freely   discussed.    <  <i 

men  and  their  doings  were  open  to 

ixl  deal  of  criticism:  there  was  plenty  that 

rough  and  crude,  and  outsiders  had  much 

iy about  "demagogues."'    But  this  conven- 

::    forward   what   was  called   the 

itioual   Petition,"   in    favour  of  the    Five 

its,  and  it  was  Fter  a  fashion, 

he  14th  of  June.     It  was  a  mor< 

-  circumstance  that  this  National 

bich  was  sail  1  to  hare  been  endorsed 

that  it 

propelled  into  the  House  of  Com- 

mons  like  a  roll  of  carpet.     Six  earnest  and 

'  'Heal  members  performed  the  feat 

f  thus  introducing  the  document :  and  there 

tras  not   much  laughter.      On  the  contrary, 

'.  it li  respect,  some  of  which 

(vas  no  d  >ubt  a  little  forced.     That  tried  and 

■fcompromising  Radical,  Mr.  Attwood,  was 

eard  at  length  on  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

having  been  polite  enough  to  sus- 

order  for  the  purpose.   In  all 

his  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  down  to 

quite  late  period   the  very  word    Chartist 

ras  a  name  of  terror.      Mr.  Attwood  moved 

m  the   1:2th  of  July  that  the  whole   house 

solve  itself   into  committee  to  eon- 

ider  the  Five  Points;  and  out  of  424  mem- 

era  189  voted  for  the  proposal,  but  of  course 

he  majority  of  235  against  it  was  i 

ecisive.  as  a  much  smaller  majority  would 

ve  been,  but  was  taken  out  of  doors 

tuous. 

the  minority  of  1  39  who  \ 
fr.Attwood's  motion  wire  moved  by  motives 
f  conciliation,  not  unmiugled  with  apprehen- 
on.     For  since  the  pn  I  the  great 

lly-polly  petition  there  had  been  a  disturb- 
nce  at  Birmingham  (for  which  town  Mr. 
ernraent  with  doubt- 
tched  a  bodj 
M  policemen  armed  to  Birmingham.  This 
tension  of  an  alien   f  pleasing 

'en  to  the  authorities  at   Birmingham,  and 
ie    Badicata    were    enraged    by    it.       The 


i  onvention "  Bitting   in     I 
(at  thr  National  Hall,  now  or  lately  s  m 
hall)  i  i  their  brethn  d 

in  conclave  at   Birmingham,  a  i 
detonation  applying  to  this  step  on  the  part 
of  li,,-  government      Mr.    Lovett   and   .Mr. 
( 'ollin  .  the  a,  were 

pprehended,  which  v.  hould 

ily  now  condemn  as  an  arbitrary  mea- 
Bnre,  Although  the  town-council  condemned 
the  action  of  the  government  iu  sending  Lon- 
don police,  armed  or  otherwise,  to  Birming- 

h  mi.  they  would  h  I  ,.,,!, 

allow-  the  Chartists  the  use  of  the  Town  1 1  all  for 
one  of  their  meetings  and  ->,  these  d(  ti  i  mined 
persons  assembled  in  the  Dull  Bing,  which  was 
a  place  of  somewhat  inelegant  repute,  a  sort  of 
extensive  hollow  towards  which  many 
converged,  and  which  had  formerly  bei  Q 
for  bull-baiting.     This  made  the  meeting  and 
its  objects  neither  worse  nor  better;  but  when 
the  police  endeavoured  to  break  up  the  meet- 
ing  and   disperse    the  crowd,   they   failed   at 
tirst.  and  the  military  were  called  out.     The 
refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  agree  to 
Mr.   Attwood's   motion   caused  great  excite- 
ment, and   the   day  after  it  was  known    in 
Birmingham  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rioting, 
with  some  house-burning.     A  still  more  ugly 
symptom  was  that  in  some  of  the  northern 
towns,  and    in  the   midlands   too,  troops  of 
men  went  about  "begging,"  that  is  to  say, 
demanding  food    and    money  of  shopkeepers 
and  others.     The  National  Convention  now 
recommended  not  only  a  run  on  the  savings- 
banks  for  gold,   and  entire   abstinence   from 
the  use  of  all  excisable  articles,  but   also  tin' 
red  mouth,"  during  which 
our  should  be  suspended.    To  this 
a  recommendation   to  procure  arms. 
The  great  idea,  however,  of  the  more  modi  i 
of  the  Chartist  multitudes  was  to  show  thein- 
.   one  of  the 
ted  upon  for  this  purpose 
visit  the  churches  in  great  numbers, 
ig  particular  came  of  this,  but  perl 
that  was  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  people. 

ing  tli-'  I '.  and  if 

t  nearly  well  in  the  body 
their  immediate  sufferings,  their 


- 
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presence  in  churches  and  cathedrals  would 
;,  timi  atal. 

However,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  the  Chartisl  leaders  were  brought  to 
trial.  \  in.vnl  was  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  and  so  were  Lovett  and  Collins. 
Stephens  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months 
imprisonment ;  some  of  the  Birmingham  rioters 
were  sentenced  to  death,  and  a  great  number 
oi  minor  offenders  to  imprisonment.  Mr. 
Vincent  and  his  two  fellow-prisoners  made  a 
very  favourable  impression,  particularly  Mi. 
Vincent, — and  he,  and  Lovett,  and  Collins 
were  complimented  by  the  crown  counsel  on 
the  good  taste  as  well  as  the  skill  with  which 
they  had  conducted  their  own  defence.  After- 
wards Sergeant  Talfourd,  from  his  place  in 
parliament,  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  miti- 
gation of  the  rigours  of  the  treatment  to  which 
Vincent  was  subjected,  and  he  was  successful 
in  that  endeavour.  The  treatment  was  very 
severe. 

After  these  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
government  there  was  much  debate  on  the 
part  of  the  Chartists,  in  convention  and  else- 
where, as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  but  in 
September  the  convention  was  dissolved.  The 
debates  had  been  hot,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
casting-vote  of  the  chairman  that  the  measure 
was  carried.  It  was  a  misfortune  that  this 
gathering  of  Chartists  received  a  name  so 
unluckily  suggestive  of  the  French  revolution. 
Shortly  after  it  had  ceased  to  sit  Mr.  Fear- 
gus  O'Connor  (of  whom  more  will  have  to  be 
said  presently)  was  arrested;  and  Sir  John 
Campbell,  attorney-general  for  the  time,  as- 
sured the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Liberal 
ministry  that  Chartism  had  been  put  down. 

There  is  something  very  instructive  about 
this.  "  Plain  John  "  was  a  shrewd  man,  and 
there  were  shrewd  men  in  the  cabinet.  Vet 
so  blinding  are  class  prejudices,  or  rather  so 
much  are  even  able  and  acute  men  shut  up 
within  the  circle  of  class  impressions  and 
official  ideas,  that  these  men  had  none  of 
them  seen  how  deeply  rooted  were  the  causes 
of  popular  discontent,  or  how  much  harm  had 
been  done  (inevitable  though  it  was)  by  re- 
moving good  men  like  Vincent  from  a  posi- 
tion in  which  their  goodness  did  exercise  some 


little  control  "\<i'  tin-  wilder  of  their  adhe 
ents.  Out  of  the  circle  of  legal  pedantry  at 
oliicial  self-confidence  a  \rery  different  vie 
d.  "  \\  e  .m  aware,"  wrote  Id 
Carlyle,  "that  according  to  the  newspapj 
Chartism  is  extinct;  that  a  Reform  Minia 
has 'put  down  the  chimera  of  Chartism! 
the  most  felicitous  effectual  manner.  So  a 
the  newspapers,  and  yet,  alas!  most  reade 
of  newspapers  know  withal,  that  it  is  iudei 
the  'chimera'  of  Chartism,  not  (I 
which  has  been  put  down.  The  matter 
Chartism  is  weighty,  deep-rooted,  far-exten 
iug;  did  not  begin  yesterday;  will  by  ] 
means  cease  this  day  or  to-morrow.  Kefot 
ministry,  constabulary  rural  police,  new  lei 
of  soldiers,  giants  of  money  to  Birminghac 
all  this  is  well,  or  is  not  well;  all  this  w 
put  down  only  the  embodiment  or  '  ehinier 
of  Chartism.  The  essence  continuing,  n« 
and  ever  new  embodiments,  chimeras  madd 
or  less  mad,  have  to  continue.  The  nielancho 
fact  remains,  that  this  thing  known  at  prese; 
by  the  name  of  Chartism  does  exist;  li 
existed,  and,  either  'put  down'  into  seta 
treason,  with  rusty  pistols,  vitriol-bottle,  ai 
match-box,  or  openly  brandishing  pike  a) 
torch  (one  knows  not  in  which  case  mc 
fatal-looking),  is  like  to  exist  till  quite  oth 
methods  have  been  tried  with  it. 

"  To  say  that  it  is  mad,  incendiary,  nefai 
ous,  is  no  answer.  To  say  all  this,  in  nev 
so  many  dialects,  is  saying  little.  "Glasgo 
Thuggery,'  '  Glasgow  Thugs,'  it  is  a  wit 
nickname  ;  the  practice  of  '  Number  60'  elite 
ing  his  dark  room,  to  contract  for  and  sett 
the  price  of  blood  with  operative  assassins 
a  Christian  city,  once  distinguished  by  i 
rigorous  Christianism,  is  doubtless  a  fa 
worthy  of  all  horror;  but  what  will  hofl 
do  for  it?  What  will  execration,  nay 
bottom,  what  will  condemnation  and  banfl 
ment  to  Botany  Bay  do  fur  it'  <  !  1 
Thuggery,  Chartist  torch-meetings,  Liiinin 
ham  riots,  Swing  conflagrations,  are  so  mat 
symptoms  on  the  surface ;  you  abolish  tl 
symptom  to  no  purpose  if  the  disease  is  le 
untouched." 

In  all  this  the  great  social  critic  was  rigli 
and   he  was  also  right   in  laving   the  ma 
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the  moment  lial  mea- 

■ns)  upon  the  repealing  of  the  corn-laws. 

The  aamea  of  "  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  " 
are  yet  fresh  in  living  i  tern  >rr,and  Mr.  Frost 
appears  to  have  been  something  Likeamad- 

Mi.ii:.     Be  ha  I  b«  d,  som  i  years  b  ifore  these 

appointed  a  magistrate  of  the  bar- 
Newport.  He  was  now  a  Chartist. 
When  Lord  John  Russell,  who,  as  lias  been 
said,  was  home  secretary  at  the  time,  found 
that  this  gentleman  had  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Convention,  he  called  upon 
him  to  resign  his  commission.  This  Mr.  Frost 
decidedly  declined  to  do,  and  the  hon 
tary  did  not  forcibly  displace  him.  The  Con- 
vention, as  Mr.  Frost  pointed  out,  was  in  itself 
a  perfectly  legal  assembly ;  but  he  was  not 

sane  as  when  he  took  that  ground. 
On  the  night  of  Sunday  the  3d  or  November, 

-;  took  the  extraordinary  course  of 
marching  four  or  five  thousand  armed  men 
into  Newport.  The  other  magistrates  of  the 
borough  were  not  wholly  unprepared,  and 
took  up  an  attitude  of  defence  with  a  band 
foot  soldiers,  in  the  chief  inn  of  Newport 
Frost  led  the  attack,  and  the  first  vollej  of 
hot  wounded  the  mayor,  Mr.  Thoinas  Phillips, 
Mid  some  others.  The  soldiers  then  fired, 
and  the  wretched  "army"  of  Frost  was 
frightened  and  scattered,  while  he  himself 
was  taken  prisoner.   His  coadjutors.  Williams 

.  then  disbanded  the  detachments 
of  armed  mob  under  their  command,  but  they 
also  were  taken  into  custody.  All  three  were 
ed  for  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  But  the  marriage  of  the 
foung  queen  was  not  far  off,  and  there  was  a 
jeneral  feeling  that  it  would  be  as  well,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  extreme  measures,  and  the 
admen  were  only  trans  i 

-  the  present,  ends  what  Mr.  Car- 
yle  distinguished  as  "the  chimera  of  Char- 
isru."     Hut  of  course  t!  it  likely  to 

away  without  leaving  various  impressions 
>u  the  minds  ••:  those  who  wal 
>f  the  tim.-.     .Mr.    Disraeli    ■ 
me  of  these,  anil  did  not  keep  to  himself  the 
liscovery  that  the   young  quei  a 
»me  to  the  throne  to  rule 


the  rich  and  th 

shall  we  find   more  powerful  or  more  minute 
nil     i_\  of  the  poor  in  the 
agricultural  disl  times  of  rick- 

burning,  and  perhaps  no  pen  ha-  so  faithfully 
■   i        ery  which 
found  in  certain  parts  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns.     Mr.  Disraeli's  views  of  the 
situation  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Young 

England  party. 

party,  as  of  its  founder,  that  the  governing 
opinion  or  influence  in  politics  was  always 
that  of  the  elder  people  in  the  nation,  and 
that  this  was  destined  to  pass  away  before  the 
more  hopeful  energy  and  keener  e\ 
tin-  young.  What,  then,  was  the  t.v 
"  Young  England  "  set  itself 1     T  i  1 

-  uive  of  the  crown,  and  the  influence 
and  activity  of  the  church  and  the  arisfc 
The  starting-point  was  not  that  of  the  philo- 
sopher of  "Chartism,"  but,  leaving  out  "the 
church,''  the  outcome  appeared  to  be  the  same, 
or   rather   not   very   dissimilar.      There   was, 
i .  a  very  great  difference. 
Why  was  n  ,t  the  England  of  183S  or  1839 
the  same  land  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
bt-hearted  youth?    This  is  the  question 
which   Disraeli  puts  into  the  mouth,  or  the 
meditations,    of    the    high-born     Egremont. 
Why  these  hard  times  for  the  poor  ?  Had  "  the 
millions  of  toil,''  on  whose  unconscious  energies 
during  centuries  of   change   the  nation   had 
:.  bad  a  fair  share  of  the  results  of  the 
national   |  The  rick-burning  in  the 

.  1 1  oral  districts  was  bad  enough,  but  more 
still  the  condition  of  the  manufactur- 
ing towns;  for  density  of  population  tends  to 
men,  while  it  sharpens  their  intelli- 
gence in  certain   particulai  .     "Chi      ianity 
I     our;  modern 
es  no  neighbour."     Twelve 
rate  of  a  penny  an  hour. 
found   a  slave   that  has 
inr  and  ingenuity  of  man. 
■  was  an  artisan;  at  the  best  he  now 
patches  machines ;  and  even  that  occu- 
i  to  the  woman  and 
the  child.   The  capitalist  flourishes,  he  amasses 
'.    lower  and   lower, 
te  of   burden,  for   they 
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ire  fed  belter  than  w<    are, I  for  more." 

The  speaker,  who  is  a  woman,  asks,  "  Why 
am  I  and  six  hundred  thousand  subjects  of 

the  queen,  h t,   loyal,  and  industrious, — 

..     .,,;.,     mi  ;gling  for  years,  each 

inking  lower  in  the  scale,    whj  are  we 

fro      oui    innocent  and  happy  homes, 

our  country  cottages  thai  we  loved,  into  squalid 

cellars  in  clos  ■  towns.'" 

Much  is  made  in  working  politics  of  what 
is  called  "tergiversation,"  and  changing  sides. 
Cut  it  is  not  at  all  an  unnatural  thing.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  is,  at  the  date  of  which  we  are 
writing,  preparing  to  occupy  a  prominent  and 
influential  place  in  English  politics,  began  his 
career  under  a  Radical  classification,  and  so 
did  Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton.  But  it 
b  not  surprising  when  we  find  men  like  these 
soon  afterwards  classified  differently.  Bulwer- 
Lytton  is  not  the  personage  whose  prin- 
ciples it  is  now  essential  to  emphasize,  but  he 
has  openly  justified  himself  on  theoretical 
grounds  for  changing  his  name,  maintaining 
that  he  had  made  no  effective  change  in  his 
political  first  principles.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  foresee  what  classification  might  not  be 
reconciled  with  the  principle  entertained  and 
expressed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  at  this  time  : — "The 
future  principle  of  English  politics  will  not  be 
a  levelling  principle,  not  a  principle  adverse 
to  privileges,  but  favourable  to  their  extension. 
It  will  seek  to  ensure  equality,  not  by  level- 
ling the  few,  but  by  elevating  the  many." 
Of  course,  however,  the  word  "privileges" 
must  here  lie  read  with  a  reserve,  for  privilege 
implies  something  exceptional. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  Young  England  move- 
ment had  begun  while  Chartism  was  yet  in- 
surgent, and  the  party  was  gradually  though 
slowly  taking  shape.  It  undoubtedly  did 
good.  The  general  English  public  smiled, 
whatever  their  politics  were,  when  they  were 
told  that  '-King  Charles  I.  was  indeed  a  mar- 
tyr, for  he  was  the  holocaust  of  direct  taxa- 
tion;" but  the  miseries  of  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  districts  were  real  and  patent, 
and  there  was  something  beautiful  in  the  idea 
of  the  church  and  the  nobles  resuming  for- 
gotten functions  or  assuming  new  ones,  and 
standing  between  the  living  and  tin-  dead.    A 


dream  of  "  merry  England  "  pai  sed  over  the 
land;  a  good  deal  up  in  thin  air  it  is  true, bJ 
there  it  was.  The  "fine  old  Engli 
man"  that  had  a  tine  estate  and  helped  th» 
poor,  and  Lit  ed  ai  a  bountiful  old  rate  wifl 
my  Lady  Bountiful,  helped  by  the  clergyman 
at  her  side,  passed  across  the  stage  of  this 
vision.  There,  to..,  was  the  magnificenf  lnnl 
of  the  soil,  riding  to  hounds,  broachin  pipfl 
of  malvoisie,  issuing  pasties  of  the  doe  to  all 
and  sundry,  and  leading  the  ladies  forth  on 
hawking  excursions.  All  the  cottages  on  this 
landlord's  estate  were  to  be  smothered  in 
roses,  all  the  "peasants"  (labourers  was  a  for- 
bidden word  with  young  England)  were  to 
be  ruddy,  reverent,  industrious,  seldom  at  the 
ale-house,  and  regular  at  church.  True,  there 
was  to  be  no  want  of  good  cheer  for  the  poor, 
no,  they  were  to  have  ripe  October  and  "  firsts'' 
eider,  with,  except  in  extreme  cases,  no  rheu- 
matism. By  every  possible  means  the  country 
was  to  be  encouraged  to  march  upon  the  towns, 
as  the  towns  had  marched  upon  the  country; 
and  the  may-pole  was  to  be  the  standard  or 
Bag  of  advance.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
this  fashion  of  thinking  and  feeling  came  to  a 
climax  in  the  Eglinton  tournament,  which  was 
called  by  the  more  vulgar  periodicals  thj 
Eglinton  tomfooleryment.  It  bad  at  least 
one  use,  but  the  point  has  been  so  often  re 
ferred  to  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  men- 
tion it  again — when  old-fashioned  armour  was 
gathered  together  for  this  piece  of  acting  it 
was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  men  were 
too  big  for  the  armour.  This  undoubted! 
tended  to  cast  some  oblique  ridicule  upon  the 
general  idea  that  the  "days  of  old"  were 
better  than  the  present.1 

i  The  tournament  at  Eglinton  Castle  was  a  rare  evenl 
for  the  satirists  of  the  day,  as  an  attempt  to  revive  tin 
inediffival  show  of  feats  of  arms  by  noble  knights  and 
doughty  warriors.  The  King  of  the  Tournament  was  om 
old  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry;  the  Queen  01 
Beauty  was  Lady  Seymour.  The  knights  with  their  suites 
had  each  their  separate  tents.  There  was  jousting  I 
the  tilting-ground,  broadsword  play-  in  which,  by  the  by, 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  took  a  part— and  othersports,whm 
were  marred  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  lirsl 
day  it  was  computed  that  100.000  spectators  were  preseM 
Some  ridicule  was  thrown  on  the  affair  by  the  subsequent 
sale  of  the  armour  ami  "properties"  ot  the  tournament  tc 
several  of  the  managi  rsof  minor  London  theatres,  and  bs 
a  correspondence  (published  in  the  newspapers)  1.  inoer 
L  idy  Si  ymour  an  1  Lady  Shuckburgh,  who  seems  to  have 
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ifter  « bat  1 
i  tain  "Chartist"  doings,  to  omil 
;  Mr.  1  tisraeli  ic  in  his  oxi  a 

eye-u  itiiess  of  the 
s.ivs  th.it  during  a  strike  "the  people  had 

lered,  except  a  few  provision  shops 
By  rifled  by  hoys,  and  thru  . 
been  confined  to  those  v.  ith  v  hi  >m 
t  engaged  in  what,  on  the  whole,  mi 

-  a  fair  .-lit  st  They  solicited 
nance  often  in  great  numbers,  but  even 
i  their  I;  mild  and  respectful, 

they   were  easily  satisfied   and  always 
efuL    A  body  of  two  ,    1 30ns, 

sample,  quitted  one  morning  a  manufac- 
ng  town  in  Lancashire,  when  the  strike 
continued  for  some  t  u 

.ni.l  made  a  visit  to  a  neighbonr- 

squire  of  high  degree.    They  entered  his 

c  in  order — men,  women,  and  children — 

iting  themselves  in  the  immediate 

I  he  mansion,  they  sent  a  deputation 
nnounce  that  they  were  starving,: 
at   relief.     In  the   instance  in  question 
1  'id  of  the  domain  was  absent  in  the  ful- 
tiit  of  those  public  duties  which  the  dis- 
'  d  state  of  the  country  devolved  on  him. 
wife,  who  had  a  spirit  equal  to  thi 
.   notwithstanding  the   presence   of    her 
ng  children,  who  might  well  h  n 
>d  feminine  fears,  received  the  deputation 
self;  told  them  that  of  course  she  was  un- 
ared  to  feed  so  many.  but   that,  if  they 

1  maintain  order  and  conduct  them- 

decorum, she  would  take  measures 


exceedingly  jealous  of   "the  Queen  of   B 

know  the  character  of  a 
hi  who  bad  applied  lor  n  situation, 
irly  whether  she  was  1  "  ^  iod  plain  cook." 
rgh  replied  that,  having 
per,  she  knew  nothing  about  the 
■t&    Lady  Seymour  explained  that  she  ui 
nan  hail  been  aci  k   for  the  little 

lid  was  instructed 
Stedman 
that  your  ladyship  does  not  keep  either  a 
keeper,  and  that  you  only  require  a  girl 
1  or  any 
10k  for  or 
ice  the  establishment  of  the  Qui 
e  13  something  at. out  this  note  so  enormously  sng< 
■i  in  the  meanest  Btyle  of 
ity,  that  it  is  almost  worl 
I  account. 


to  satisfy  their  need.  I  In  j  ga\  e  thi  h 
and  remained  tranquilly  encamped  while  pre- 
parations «eie  1  '  ify  them.  <  larts 
I-,  a  neighbouring  tow  n  for  prw  i 
sions;  the  keepers  killed  what  they  could,  and 
in  a  f.w  hours  the  multitude  were  fed  without 

'  discipline.     W 
the  deputation  waited  again  on  the 
lady  t..  express  to  her  their  gratitude,  and. 
the  gardens  of  this  hou  1  n  it  \  in 

the  neighbourhood,  they  reqm 

that    the    ] pie    might     I'.'    al!  1W1    I 

that    no 

mid  I"'  plm  ked  and  do  fruit 
'I'lie  permission  was  granted:  the  multitude, 

in   order,  each   tile    under   a   chief,  and   each 

:t  to  a  superior 
officer,  then  made  a  progress  through  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  their  beautiful 
i'li.-  even  passed  through  the  forcing-houses 
and  vineries.  Not  a  border  was  trampled  on. 
.il.  w hen  they  quitted 
the  domain,  they  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
fair  castellan." 

It  is  a  very  charming  story,  and  if  we  add 

to  it  some  such  picture  as  that  of  "young 
Lord  Yieuxhois.  anion.,'  high  art  and  painted 

de  farms,  model  smell-traps,  1  ubi  ti  al 
ities,  and  sanitary  reforms,'' not  omitting  the 

.  ami  carefully  giving  his  lordship 
the  white  waistcoat  of  the  school,  with  a 
flower  in  bis  button-hole,  we  have  some  idea 
of  what  the  greater  part  of  the  Young  Eng- 
land party  were  aiming  at.  The  aim  was,  at 
least,  a  kindly  al  ue  one:    it  called 

attention  in  an  emphatic  way  to  the  war  of 
the  "two  nations"  over  whicbj  Mr.  Disraeli 
declared,  the  queen  was  reigning;  it  pointed 
the  way  to  much  real  u  :   and  if  it 

could  have  succeeded  in  checking  that  mon- 
which,  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted  on  J]  .■  of  the  woi  st  .\  [la 

of  the  century,  it  would  indeed  have  done 
won!' 

Tin'  tin.  1     ir  agricultural  labourer 

or  ■•peasant"  was  not  yet.     Hi'   time  was  to 

I  come.     I'ii  lation  had  for  many 

.;   seriously-fought  question,  and 
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was,  parliami  at   .-■  ■ 

discu  ed.  Ministry  after  min- 
istry foughl  Bhj  of  it,or  tried  to  ilo  so,  and  at 
thi  la  i  aobody  in  power  would  even  look  at 
Mr.  Richard  Oastler'sTen  Hours  Bill, because 
I  ie  manufai  turei  i  declared  with  one  voice 
that  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  resta  icted,  or 
i  im  of  contract  touched,  the  commerce  of 
the  country  would  be  ruined. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  factory  system, 
before  steam-power  came  into  use,  mills  used 
to  be  erected  on  streams  at  points  which 
were  usually,  for  natural  reasons,  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  towns.  Hound  these 
mills  new  populations  sprang  up  in  time,  but, 
at  first,  there  was  a  system  of  apprenticeship 
under  which  young  hands  were  secured  for 
iixed  periods. 

A  powerful  passage  about  the  gradual  en- 
croachment of  the  mill  and  factory  system 
upon  once  sweet  and  clean  rural  districts,  and 
the  unwholesome  moral  bondage  under  which 
thousands  of  human  beings,  most  of  them 
young,  and  largely  consisting  of  girls,  were 
growing  up  to  a  stunted,  uneducated,  degraded 
maturity,  will  be  found  in  the  eighth  book  of 
Wordsworth's  Excursion.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  bear  quotation,  and  it  has  been  the  key- 
note of  "ameliorative"  legislation  in  regard  to 
factory  labour.  But  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first  legislator  to  open  the  question 
to  any  purpose  was  an  eccentric  baronet,  of 
whom  tbe  reader  of  these  pages  has  already 
heard  in  connection  with  inconvertible  one- 
pound  notes  and  various  currency  heresies. 
This  was  no  other  than  Sir  Robert  Peel,  father 
of  tin-  late  baronet,  who  introduced  a  bill  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  "apprentices" 
at  mills.  This  was  in  1802.  But  as  soon  as 
ever  steam-power  came  to  be  generally  made 
use  of,  it  was  found  as  easy  and  as  cheap  to 
have  factory  mills  in  towns  or  close  to  them, 
the  "apprentice"  system  dwindled,  and  the 
supply  of  labour  to  the  mills  became,  from 
one  point  of  view,  only  too  cheap.  There  are 
things  recorded  as  to  the  history  of  the  em- 
ployment of  young  children  in  those  mills 
which  make  the  blood  flow  back  upon  the 
heart.  Even  before  James  Watt's  great  dis- 
covery had  been  made,  Hutton  of  Birmingham 


! ..i  told  us  what  he  used  to  suffer  when  sel 
to  work  at  a  mill,  though   he   was  so  yonfl 

and  so  little  that  he  had  I"  tand  on  patta 
to  reach  the  machine.  To  tin-  honour  of  ih 
i"  ■  Sir  Robert  Peel,  himself  a  manufactna 
employing  many  thousands  of  hands, he  aga 
brought  the  subject  before  parliament,  afl 
explaining  the  change  of  condition  ,  ai  1  ed  I 
fresh  legislation.  In  doing  this,  or  rather  ii 
moving  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  tlii 
subject,  this  good  man  warned  the  house  tha 
unless  the  children  employed  in  factories  wm 
protected  from  the  exhausting  demands  mad 
upon  their  .strength,  and  the  debasements  I 
which  the  associations  of  the  labour  expose! 
their  minds,  the  great  inventions  which  wer 
considered  the  glory  of  the  country  would  ye 
prove  one  of  her  most  dreadful  curses  au< 
shames. 

This  was  in  1816,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  fin< 
father  and  sou,  the  elder  and  the  younge 
Peel,  in  1818,  united  in  taking  the  part  of  tin 
children.  And  in  181!)  Sir  Robert  Peel,  thi 
elder,  had  the  great  happiness,  nut  to  say  thi 
glorious  triumph,  of  passing  an  act  for  thi 
protection  of  the  unapprenticed  children  em 
ployed  in  factories.  The  name  of  Sir  Jobj 
Hobhouse  is  connected  with  another  act  of  j 
similar  kind,  passed  in  1825.  But  all  thj 
legislation  proved  ineffective,  the  provision! 
of  the  acts  being  constantly  evaded.  It  is  no 
necessary,  nor  would  it  be  in  place  hen 
to  give,  even  in  a  condensed  form,  the  narra 
tion  of  the  struggles  of  argument  and  influena 
of  one  kind  or  other,  inside  of  parliament  an( 
out  of  it;  but  at  last,  in  the  hands  of  hiunani 
tarians  of  all  schools,  including  labourers  a 
the  oar  as  different  from  each  othi 
Richard  Oastler  and  Lord  Ashley  (now  thi 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  factory  legislation 
dating  from  1833  onwards,  began  to  assumi 
such  shapes  that  it  became  plain  to  all  th< 
parties  concerned,  manufacturers  and  parents 
that  the  law  would  have  to  be  obeyed. 

But  the  work  could  not  and  did  not  stoj 
here.  The  point  in  which  the  friends  of  re- 
strictive legislation  of  this  order  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  rejoice,  is  that  it  recognizee 
a  principle  which,  they  maintain,  is  of  widt 
application.      This  principle,  reluctantly  ac- 
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in  li_\  "  the  philosoph  i  ,"  30  far  as 
children  (and  now  and  then  w< 

has   been  since   applied   in   various 

.  and  tin'  greater  the  power  of  the 

.  the  more  various  and  decidi  .1 

have  been  other  applications  of  that  principle. 

.  Hied  to  limitations 
Ialioui'  for  young  persons  an 

national  education. 

;  of  £20,000,  voted  for  educational 
fcrposes  in  is::;,  had  been  continued  annu- 
ity, and  was  devoted  t"  the  National  Society 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
tli.'  amounts  in  aid  of  these  institutions  being 

oned  to  the  size  and  tost  of  I : 
buildings  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  at- 
tendance.     It    is    obvious    that    under    this 

lent  the  larger  part  of  the  money 
went  to  the  church,  and  this  naturally  occa- 
sioned much  dissatisfaction.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  in  1839  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  grant  to  £30,000,  and  to  transfer  its  dis- 
position to  a  committee  composed  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  privy-council  and  not  more  than 
five  of  its  members.  The  committee  was  to 
establish  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  to  appoint  inspectors  to  visit 
and  report  upon  the.  schools  receiving  aid 
from  tin'  grant.  One  great  improvement  in 
in  was  that  instead  of  being  obliged 

. .  [on  the  aid  to  a  school  in  any  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  amount  of  local  subscriptions 
fvr  its  support,  the  committee  might  establish 
schools  in  poor  or  populous  neighbourhoods 
without  making  it  tin  indispensable  condition 
that  they  should  be  connected  with  either  of 
-  which  were  supposed  to  represent 
public  education.     Grants  of  assistance  were 

at  all  events  to  schools  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  version  of  tic-  Scri] 
In  the  light  of  recent  events  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  this  proposal  met  with  the 
violent  opposition  of  tic  Consen  live  party 
and  of  the  church,  who  raised  a  general  agita- 
tion against  the  application  of  public  money 

tools  in  which  the  Douay  i 
admitted,  but  above  all  appoint- 

ment  of  inspectors  who  might,  it  was  alleged, 


us  instruction  giv<  a  to  the 
pupils.    The  e* 
«  hich  was  only  "in  aid"  of  subscriptii 

nl  in  the  lion   i of  i  nmmonfi  there 

ion  of  opinion   that    tin 

wer    onlj   can  ii  d  bj 
;:7".  .  273;  while  an  addn 

sent  to  the  queen  from  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  proposed  application  of  the  public 
money.    In  this  instance,  however,  tin  en 

meiit   prevailed  after  making  some  l lifica 

tion  ,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  l1 
meut  of  the  proposed  normal  school,  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  bishops  in  the  choice  of  an 
inspector;  Lord  Lansdowue  finding  an  ad- 
mirable  candidate  for  this  office  in  Dr.  Kayo, 
aft  rwards  Su  .1.  K.  Shuttleworth.  The  com- 
mittee of  council  was  constituted,  and  the 
education   of  the   country  was  placed   under 

!i.t>  ndence. 
In  relation  to  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  question  an  eminent  nar- 
, .  hi  says: — "Of  all  the  long  speeches  that 
were  delivered  on  this  occasion  there  is  only 
one  that  we  think  it  desirable  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  and  that  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  spirit  of  eloquent  earnestness  it  breathed 
e  of  the  beautiful  plea  for  a  just 

i  which  it  put  forth."     This  refers  to 

h  of  Mr.  Sheil,  the  Irish  orator, 
whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in 

ges,  and  to  whose  marvellous  elo- 
quence Mr.  Gladstone  very  recently  alluded. 

■•  Why."  .sud  he.  addressing  the  O 
tive  opposition,  "are  you  for  ever  crying  out 
in  reference  to  Popery  that  your  church  is  in 

od  giving  way  to  the  most  fantastic 
feai  -  '  What  in  the  world  makes  you  so  much 
afraid  I     four  church  is  incorporated  with  the 

tate,   upported  by  the  interests  of 
od  by  the  faith  of  the  humbl 

mitred  head  and  par- 

it  possess  i  it  rules 

svo  most  famous  universities  of  the 
world;   it  :  ■  I  atrician 

seminaries  of  the  land  ;  it  has  retained  all  the 
pomp,  pride,  and  glorious  circumstance  oi  the 
E  which  it  is  a  perpetuation — 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  cathedra] 
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i, ill  i,  It  i;  ,M  i  m-iii  bed  by  a  pi  elacj  i  mi 
in  hi  I'm   learning,  mi. I  a  clergy  distinguished 

foj   i    ergy,  activity,  and  a ganized  spirit 

of  confederacy.  Sui  h  i  5  our  i  tablishment. 
Ami  can  you  bring  )  oui  elves  to  believe  thai 
such  a  fabric,  based  mi  the  national  1  >« - 1  i . - ±'  and 

n gs1  a  1 1  tocral  ic  sustaiument,can 

In-  prostrated  on  the  rock  of  truth  mi  which 
vim  believe  it  to  be  raised,  Dot  by  foreign  in- 
vasion, but  by  intestine  commotion;  nut  by 
greal  moral  concussion,  but  by  a  discharge  of 
Douay  Testaments  and  popish  missals  from 
the  hands  of  a  set  of  shoeless,  Bhirtless  popish 
paupers,  gathered  under  the  command  of  the 
privy-council  from  the  lanes  of  Liverpool  and 
the  alleys  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  or  the 
receptacles  of  St.  Giles?  This  ague  of  appre- 
hension for  your  church  is  idle,  anil  would  be 
ridiculous  but  for  the  fatal  results  it  produces 
and  the  constant  injustice  it  works.  I  have 
heard  much  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  of 
the  dogmas  of  theology.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  conversant  with  them ;  but  I  sometimes 
Bead  my  Bible,  in  every  page  of  which  lessons 
of  mercy  are  so  admirably  inculcated;  and  it 
strikes  me  that  if  there  be  a  passage  in  which 
the  character  of  our  Saviour  is  described  in  a 
peculiarly  amiable  light,  it  is  that  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  desiring  his  disciples  not 
to  forbid  little  children  to  come  to  him. 
.  .  .  Do  not  imitate  the  example  of  those  by 
whom  the  children  were  rebuked.  Sutter 
them  to  approach  him;  let  them  have  ac- 
cess to  the  sources  of  pure  morality,  and  of 
that  truth  which  is  common  to  all  Christians. 
Do  not  close  the  avenues  of  that  knowledge 
which  leads  to  happiness  when  'time  shall  be 
no  more;'  and,  instead  of  engaging  in  acri- 
monious contention  about  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogatives and  pretensions,  act  on  the  precept 
contained  in  the  divine  injunction,  'Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' " 

The  commission  which  hail  been  appointed 
in  1833  to  form  a  digest  of  the  criminal  law 
of  the  country  had  been  proceeding  with  its 
work,  and  one  of  the  beneficent  results  of 
these  labours  was  the  bill  passed  in  183G  for 


all  ".'.  in  -  pi  i  oners  on  trial  in  criminal  ca  e  I 
b  bavi  '  bi  i  tance  "i  count  el  an  enor- 
mous concei  ion,  a  it  m  I  ■  d  a1  the 
time,  but  one  which  we  should  now  regard 
only  as  a  provision  of  ordinary  justice.  It 
was  followed,  however,  by  a  still  more  impoi 
tant  advance  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  tl 
liiiml  la  of  offences  for  which  lie-  punishment 
of  death  was  still  inflicted.  For  years  there 
had  been  a  strong  desire  on  tie-  pari  of  phis 
lanthropists  like  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  P.  abolish 
capital  punishment  altogether,  in  the  belief 
that  severity  of  punishment  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing  crime. 
There  were  many  arguments  against  the  ex- 
treme penalty,  and  the  objections  were  not — 
and  are  not  now  —  without  weight.  The 
right  to  take  away  human  life  at  all  as  a  de- 
liberate punishment  for  an  offence  was  plainly 
denied  by  many  of  the  advocates  for  aboli- 
tion. Others  argued  against  the  dreadful 
cruelty  of  sending  suddenly  out  of  the  world 
a  culprit  laden  with  crime;  and  an  argument 
not  devoid  of  force  was  derived  from  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  innocent  persons 
had  been  condemned  to  death  and  executed. 
But  the  argument  on  inexpediency  was  still 
more  broadly  insisted  on.  It  was  alleged  as 
the  professed  result  of  experience  that  the 
average  of  certain  crimes  had  been  less  after 
the  remission  of  the  extreme  penalty,  while 
the  number  of  convictions  had  proportionally 
increased.  Both  prosecutors  and  juries  shrank 
from  bringing  a  criminal  to  death  for  an 
offence  against  property,  or  for  other  offences 
short  of  murder.  The  execution  of  such  a 
criminal  was  itself  regarded  as  judicial  mur- 
der, anil  so  those  concerned  in  the  conviction 
refused  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  It 
was  very  strongly  held  by  many  advocates  of 
remission  that  the  punishment  of  death  should 
be  altogether  abolished,  and  though  the  gov- 
ernment, the  criminal  law  commissioners,  and 
probably  the  officials  of  criminal  prisons,  were 
not  prepared  for  such  a  change,  there  was  a 
very  general  desire  that  it  should  be  effected, 
and  its  advocates  were  prepared  with  facts 
and  statistics  which  lent  considerable  weight 
to  their  arguments.  Mr.  Ewart  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  earnest  advocates  of 
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the  entire  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  and 
such  a  genera]  desire  to  do  away 
with  it  altogether,  or  only  to  retain  ii  in  cases 
of  murder,  that  the  proposal  would  in  all  like- 
lihood have  been  carried  bul  for  two 
One,  an  I  principal  one,  was  the 

hesitation  and  fear  of  going  too  far  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  ministry,  and  was  too 
presented  bj  Lord  John  Ru    ell     rh< 

was  the  extreme  difficulty  at  thai  period 
of  knowing  what  to  do  with  any  number  of 
desperate  felons  who  might  escape  tin'  halter. 
Our  sj  ;i  "1  not  then 

ped  int. i  the  careful  ami,  assume-  people 
think,  the  mischievously  concentrative  organi- 
zation with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  and 
at  the  same  time  "transportation'1  was  be- 
coming  a  mere  memory  of  the  past,  aim 
hail  no  right  to  force  a  criminal  class  of  the 
community  on  any  of  our  colonies,  ami  it  was 
impossible,  even  if  it  had  been  less  horrible, 
I  nal  settlements  in  remote  and 
uninhabited  places,  where  there  would  have 
been  uo  safety  for  the  officials  but  in  a  system 
of  .repression  more  revolting  to  humanity 
than  the  punishment  of  death  itself.  Another 
course  might  then  have  been  found  had  this 
argument  been  brought  forward,  so  that  the 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of 
death  might  have  undertaken  the  subject  of 

lary  punishments  for  serious  offences; 
lint  it  is  obvious  on  reflection  that  no  govern- 
ment could  avow  that  they  must  continue  to 
hang  men  because  they  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do  with  them.     The  result   of  these 
difficulties  was  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioners  that  Lord  John  would  think 
they  were  making  too  sudden  and  complete  a 
change   even    when    they    recommended    the 
remission  of   capital  punishment   in  twenty- 
one   out  of   thirty-one  cases  of   offences  for 
which   the   extreme   penalty  already  existed. 
Lord   John       delighted    al    the   prospect  of 
being  able  to  remit  the  punishment,  howi  \< 
undecided  he  may  have 
of  the  ti  mp  r  of  the  house  and  tie-  country — 
brought  in  a  bill  pre 
penalty  in  the  twenty-one  ..I     i,  and  to] 
it   considerably   in   some   of  the   ten    which 
remained;    but    Mr.    Ew:  who 


■  1     ii   regarded  this  as  men-  trifling 

with  a  BUDJ<  I  i   on  «  Inch  1  lo\    fell   dei  |  \\ .  and 

an  amendment  "as  moved  to  abolish  the 
penalty  of  death  for  any  crime  except  that 
of  deliberate  minder.     Nor  did  the  ad\  ocates 

of  this  remission  Stop    there:    they    let    it    be 

plainly  understood  or  at  all  events  Lord 
John  Russell  declared  that  in  his  opinion  thej 
did  not  disguise  that  it  was  their  intention 
i\  on  to  obtain  complete  abolition  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  noble  lord  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  that  things  should  have 
taken  such  a  turn,  there  was  an  immediate 
flutter  among  the  ministers  and  their  sup- 
pot  ters,  and  the  whips  were  sent  off  in  a  hurry 
to  fetch  members  to  a  division  for  which  thej 
were  not  at  all  prepared.  After  all  these 
exertions  there  was  a  ministerial  majority  of 
one;  the  bill  passed,  and  after  some  debate 
went  through  the  Lords,  where  Brougham 
declared  that  nothing  but  the  pressure  of 
time  prevented  his  endeavouring  to  restore 
the  amendment  by  making  the  remission  of 
the  death  penalty  extend  to  all  crimes  except 
that  of  murder,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
he  should  even  have  excepted  that,  for  he 
was  convinced  that  capital  punishment  tended 
to  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  impairing  of 
justice. 

A  curious  story,  which  began  in   1835-6, 
came  to  a  climax  (fortunately  a   rational  one, 
though  it  was  long  delayed),  in  1841).     In  the 
year  1S:;.">  a  law  was  passed  for  the  inspection 
of   prisons,  and   under  this   act  the   jail  of 
Newgate   was   visited  among   others.      The 
report  in  this  case  made  by  the   inspectors, 
and  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
i     ;. nitons,  stated  that  among  other  books  in 
use   by  the  prisoners  was  one  published   by 
Mr.  Stockdale  of  a  very  objectionable  char- 
acter.    On  the  7th  of  November.  L836,  Mr. 
dale     commenced    an    action    again  I 
Messrs.  Hansard,  the  parliamentary  printers 
and  publishers  of  the  report,  on  the  ground 
bi    statement  was  a  libel :  but  the  jury 
found  it  to  be  true,  and  agreed  in  a  verdict 
for  the  defendants.      In  the  following  year, 
I  rought,  to  which,  in 
d  i me  wnli  the  instructions  of  the  house, 
ml  pleaded  that  the  publication 
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was  a  privileged  one,   The  plea  wa   del red 

to,  and  the  com  I   ga^  >    jud  mi  at  a 
Dai  I ;  i  '.v.ii  .1.1    i      'I,  \\  hich  the 

hou  e  din    ted  Mi     r     I  fansard  to  pay. 
On  the  26th  of  Augu  t,  L839,  Mr.  Stoi  1  da] 
■    lliinl    action   founded    upon   a 

fiu  thir  and  sub  iequ  ni  sale  of  the  report. 
Co  ition  Me    r  i.  1  Ian  lard  did  noi  p]  ad, 

bul  iln".  served  the  plaintiff  with  a  noti  i  of 
resolutions  passed  bj  the  house  to  the  effect 
thai  the  prosecution  of  anj  suit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  its  privileges  into  di  cu  Q 
13  court  of  law,  was  in  itself  a  high 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  render- 
ing all  persons  concerned  in  it  amenable  to 
punishment:  Judgment  was  nevertheless 
signed  against  Messrs.  Hansard,  and  a  writ 
of  inquiry  and  damages  executed  before  the 
sheriffs,  when  the  damages  were  assessed  al 
£600.  The  sheriffs  eventually  entered  into 
possession  of  Messrs.  Hansard's  establishment, 
and  sold  goods  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  satisfy 
the  judgment. 

Before  the  sheriffs  had  paid  the  amount 
over  to  Mr.  Stockdale,  all  parties  were  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  Mr. 
Stockdale  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms.  A  resolution  was  then 
passed  directing  the  sheriffs  to  refund  the 
money  to  Messrs.  Hansard;  and  on  their 
non-compliance,  they  were  likewise  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Upon 
this,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  from  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  commanding  the 
sergeant-at-arms  to  bring  up  the  bodies  of 
the  sheriffs.  This  was  accordingly  done,  with 
a  return  to  the  effect  that  the  sheriffs  were  in 
custody  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  house. 
The  sheriffs  were  thereupon  remanded  back 
to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  but 
were  afterwards  discharged  on  account  of  ill- 
health. 

In  the  meantime  two  new  actions  were 
commenced  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stockdale, 
and  the  house  ordered  his  solicitor  (Mr. 
Howard)  into  custody,  and  committed  him 
forthwith  to  Newgate.  After  several  de- 
bates upon  the  subject,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
and  passed,  giving  protection  to  persons  em- 


ployed  in   the   publication  "f  parliamentary 

pel  and  Stockdale  and  Howard  were 
•  i lallv  disi  hargi  d  from  1 

The  odd  part  of  this  storj  is,  that  Lord 
John   l.'ii  i  ell's  remedial  mea  lire,  simple  and 

I   (in    as  it  was — indeed    it  might   well 

liavi !!•■  urn    li  i'urthiT      was  opposed.       Mr. 

Macaulay  defended  the  bill   with   hi 
sagacity,  and  it  became  law.    The  uneasiness 
of  the  general  public  about  the  poor  sheriffs 
when  in  confinement-  the  disgust  that  there 

should  be  all  this  turmoil  for  so  mean  a  cause — 
and  the  uneasiness  naturally  felt  at  seeing  the 
makers  of  the  law  and  the  administrators  of 
it  at  open  war, — are  still  well  remembered; 
ag  from  a  dreary  historical  precedent 
(the  case  of  Sir  John  Eliot),  Mr.  Macaulay 
stated  his  ease  with  great  dexterity. 

The  ancestor  of  the  then  member  for  Corn- 
wall was  kept  in  prison  till  his  spirits,  health, 
and  strength  gave  way,  and  his  imprisonment 
was  continued  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
But  in  the  present  day  it  was  impossible  for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pursue  so  harsh  a 
course.  Their  own  good  nature  would  not 
allow  them  to  do  so.  The  feelings  of  the 
people  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so.  The 
very  moment  that  the  health  or  spirits  of  a 
prisoner  began  to  suffer,  that  moment  the 
house  began  to  relent;  and  either  upon  the 
instant,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  prisoner  was 
set  at  liberty.  So  that,  when  the  house  pos- 
sessed itself  of  a  prisoner  of  a  robust  and 
hardy  constitution,  it  might  have  the  power 
of  completely  vindicating  its  privileges  by 
detaining  him  in  prison  till  the  question  at 
issue  was  arranged ;  but  if  it  happened  to 
have  a  prisoner  of  a  bilious  and  apoplectic 
habit,  in  that  case  its  privileges  must  be 
abandoned  or  only  feebly  asserted,  because 
the  health  of  a  prisoner  suffered  from  coig 
finement.  Even  if  the  health  of  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  himself  should  appear  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  his  imprisonment,  it  was  certain 
that  he  would  not  long  be  detained  in 
custody.  However,  the  bill  became  law,  and 
so  a  very  stupid  ignominious  business  came 
to  a  close. 

The  practice  of  transporting  criminals  to  the 
colonies  received  a  heavy  blow  in  the  year 
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i  be  influence  of  Bentham  and  his 
school, including  of  course  his  Radical  disciples, 
had  been  largely  brou 

general  qu  criminals, 

an.l  in  this  year  a  Parliamentary  Report  ap- 
peared, which  was  a  prophecy  of  tl 
■nuance  of  transportation.      It  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  we 
our  criminals  to  "the  plantations,"  and  great 
were    the    abuses    which     followed.      When 

offenders  were 

I  rid  of,  it  is  clear  that  tl  e 
old   hardly   be  called   in  the  minor 
sense  "judicial."     One  planter  might    be  a 

cruel  and  even  murderous  ruffian,  am 

/  master  like  the  celebrated  Due  de 
Wendome,  of  whose  laisser  hire  treatment  of 

his  servants  such  odd  stories  are  toM.  One  of 
them  expressed  a  desire  to  leave  his  service 
he  could  not  bear  to  see  so  good  a 
obbed  by  his  other  servants.  "Is  that 
all  .'"said  the  great  soldier;  "can't  you  rob 
like  the  rest  and  stay  .'"  Besides  this,  however. 
Ben,  especially  young  men,  were  frequently 
kidnapped  and  sold  to  the  planters,  when  it 
was  an  object  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
The  story  of  Annesley  (Mr.  Charles  R  ade's 
:  7  Heir)   is   a  well-known    illustra- 

tion. 

maticand  regulated  transportation 
of  criminals  to  Australia,  which  v 
demned  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  183S, 
was,  of  course,  another  matter.  But  it  had 
its  obvious  evil  results,  and  some  of  these — 
inter  Christianos  non  nominanda — had  not 
been  obvious,  though  they  were  proved  to 
exi-t.  In  fact,  the  penal  district  was  a  hell 
npon  earth.  And,  apart  from  that,  the 
punishment  of  transportation  fell  very  un- 
equally upon  criminals  of  differenl 
"When  young  Gerald  was  condemned  (Eldon 
■ping  attorney-general  at  the  time)  Mr.  Dun- 
das  remarked  that  he  did  not  see  why  the 
gentleman's  friends  should  raise  such  a  storm 
about  it — he  did  not  see  much  in  being  trans- 
!  upon   which  Godwin  app 

I  ho   had   a   little   more   im 

But,  over  and  above  all  this  and  much  more, 
it  was  found   that  transportation  fa 
adopted  under  a  mistaken  idea. 


•■']')■  r      it  understood 

We  let: 

1 1  ington  of  himself  and  comrades. 
But   it   was  found    that    sending  criminals 

abroad  did  not  le u  crime  at  home.     The 

n  re  filled  up  a,  rapidly  as  they  were 
'a  tine,  for  various  economic  reasons, 

.  nd  ! or  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  them  -  1m 

i  of  transportation  stood  condemned 
time. 

There  wen    uot  a  few  triumphs  of  science 

i'i    the    very    early    part    of   the    new    reign. 

i  ilishnient  of  the  eli  ctric  b  legraph 
has   already   been  referred  to.      In   1S38  the 

p  Sirius  and  the  steamship  Great 
11  died,  the   first  from   Cork  on  the 

•1th  of  April,  the  second  from  Bristol  on  the 
8th  of  April,  and  both  reached  New  Fork 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  within  a  few- 
hours  of  each  other.     In  the  same  year  the 

■  -steamer  was  made.  In  1837  James 
Nasmyth  first  turned  his  mind  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  steam-hammer,  and  though  it  was 
long  bi  fore  his  efforts  or  those  of  his  coadjutor 
and  partner,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  came  to  any- 
thing of  much  value  for  manufacturing  pur- 
iplendour  of  the  subsequent  success 
is  familiar  to  us  all.  A  hammer  weighing 
several  tons  and  capable  of  smashing  almost 
anything,  is  so  delicately  adjusted  and 
v..  rked  that  it  can  be  made  to  crack  an  egg 
as  tenderly  as  a  silver  spoon  in  a  lady's  hand. 
As  for  steam  navigation,  it  was  nothing  new; 
but  these  successful  voy;  the  Atlan- 

tic were  noticeable,  because  it  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  men  of  science  —the  prediction  bein  _ 
support  1  by  the  nicest  calculations  in  physics 
that  the  journey  could  never  be  successful]] 

t  the  same  tim     I  ' 
follow  in;- up  a  preplans  su .:;;,asti  n  1\  Nispce, 
:   in  producing  sun-pictures  by  the 
process  which  hears  his  name.      II 
new  in  coi  i  so  far  as  M  iepi  e  was 

concerned — neatly  every  invention  fa         I 

was  a  triumph  fraught  with 
important     ri    alts.      The    daguerreotype    i 
lion,  but  in  .-.one  r  spects  it  is  per- 
nor to  any  of  its  successors.     The 
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qci  oi  photo  ■  > .  ■  i  ■  1 1  >  have  be<  a 
incalculable.  The  de  criptioE  given  bj  Mr. 
Bantam  the  artist  (in  Mr.  Longfellow's  prose 
idyll  of  Kavana  ih)  of  the  use  of  a  portrait  in 
"vivifying  the  affections  of  those  we  esteem 
and  love,"  will  be  in  the  mind  of  every  reader; 
and  a  living  historian,  who  lias  made  the 
i  icial  phenomena  of  his  time  a  special  study, 
declares  that  among  the  poor  the  sixpenny 
photograph  that  has  made  so  much  fun  fur 
1 1 io  comic  writer  lias  been  cue  of  the  most 
valuable  of  humanizing  influences.  We  mui  I 
not  forget,  however,  that  its  use  in  bringing 
near  those  who  were  in  one  sense  far  apart, 
would  nut  have  counted  for  much  without 
the  penny  post. 

During  the  years  which  are  now  under  re- 
view, the  "railwaysystem,"  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  becoming  a  fact,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  period  the  railway  mania  showed  itself 
not  far  off.  That,  however,  is  not  the  point. 
"What  is  now  indicated  is  the  gradual  growth 
of  activity  in  "gridironing"  the  country  (to 
use  an  engineer's  phrase),  and  the  immense 
extension  of  the  contract  system.  Englishmen 
were  in  demand  to  make  foreign  lines  (for  ex- 
ample the  Paris  and  Rouen,  commenced  in 
1S40),  and  the  work  to  be  done  was  so  vast 
and  the  versatility  of  energy  demanded  so 
peculiar,  that  the  contractor,  though  not  un- 
heard of  previously  in  dock  and  canal  works, 
became  practically  a  new  figure  in  English 
commerce.  That  he  proved  a  very  important 
personage  in  English  and  foreign  commerce 
need  not  be  stated.  We  are  destined  to  hear 
of  this  gentleman  again  before  the  close  of 
our  fifty  years. 

Meanwhile  arose  the  system  of  excursion 
trains.  One  of  the  very  earliest  of  these,  an 
excursion  train  from  Leicester  to  Nottingham, 
caused  so  much  excitement  that  about  20,000 
people  turned  out  into  the  Nottingham  mea- 
dows to  welcome  the  strangers.  The  latter 
were  in  all  about  1000,  and  they  were  received 
at  the  station  by  a  company  of  Nottingham 
gentry,  witli  flag-bearers  and  bands  of  music. 

Among  the  attentions  which  her  majesty 
received  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign,  were 
some  which  were  hardly  to  be  expected.    She 


w,  ood  deal  shot  at !  This  is,  at  least,  an 
incidental  proof  of  the  floating  excitement 
there  was  about  her  for  a  long  time.  The 
wretched  young  man,  Oxford,  who  began  this 
sort  of  pleasantry  was  undoubtedly  insane, 
ain  I,  I. i-in-  tried  for  high  treason,  was  .< 
on   that   ground.      Afterwards,  an   act    wal 

hurried  through  parliament  making  the  pre- 
sentation even  of  unloaded  firearms,  &c,  at 
the  sovereign  an  offeni  e  punishable  with 
flogging.  The  object  of  tin-  offenders  in  this 
notoriety,  this  act  proved  effectually 
deterring.  The  assault  by  Lieutenant  Pate, 
who  was  also  a  monomaniac,  was  the  effect  of 
long  brooding  over  fancied  injuries.  But  the 
whole  subject  is  worth  notice,  not  only  be- 
cause this  flogging  art  undoubtedly  served  as 
a  suggestion  of  subsequent  legislation  of  the 
same  kind,  but  for  another  reason.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  heat,  so  to  speak, 
that  is  evolved  in  the  great  publicity  of 
modern  life,  that  women  in  conspicuous  posi- 
tions have  been,  within  living  memory,  very 
much  annoyed.  It  is  now  forgotten  by  the 
majority,  but  it  will  be  recollected  by  some, 
that  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  then  Miss 
Burdett-Coutts,  was  for  years  persecuted  in  a 
flagrant  manner, — in  one  case  by  a  man  who 
persisted,  year  after  year,  in  pretending  that 
he  was  in  love  with  her.  How  many  times 
this  madman  was  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace  does  not  matter. 

Pleasanter  homage  than  that  of  Oxford  or 
any  of  his  imitators  was,  of  course,  offered  to 
the  queen,  though  some  of  it  must  have 
brought  a  heavy  sense  of  responsibility  with 
it.  Of  course,  upon  the  first  attempt  on  her 
life  (June,  1840)  the  loyalty  of  the  country 
broke  out  in  a  thousand  enthusiastic  ways; 
but,  later  on,  during  the  years  when  the 
potato-famine  was  coming  on,  her  majesty 
had  to  receive  other  than  congratulate^! 
addresses.  The  subject  of  the  desired  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws  brought  out  the  ladies  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the)'  sent  up  petitions  to  the 
throne,  some  of  which  were  admirable. 

Events  in  the  East  assumed  from  about 
this  date  so  much  importance,  that  we  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  them  all  in  their  mutual  con- 
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Dection  at  the  ,  lose  of  this  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative. But  we  hardly  like  to  pass  on  with- 
out a  word  <>r  two  concerning  a  very  romantic 
figure,  which  had  curiously  interesting  links 
with  the  past,  and  was,  in  minor  ways,  mixed 
ni>  with  some  of  our  relations  with 
not  with  I 
This  v.  -  who  died 

d  1839.    '1  hi  i  ly  a  per. 

son  of  celebrity  in  her  time  with  whom  this 

it  of  intimacy  or  quarrel,  and 
.^ln-  was  not  very  agreeable  to  oui 

the    granddaughter  of    tl 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  a  woman 
If  great  beauty  and  ability,  m 
without  political  influence  in  the  days  when 
she  kept   bouse  for  her  uncle,  William   Pitt 
the  younger.      Upon   his  death   th 
■warded    her  a   pension   of 
which,  but   for  her  h 

Intervention  of  Pox,  would  have  been  much 
bore.  She  was  in  love  with  Sir  John  Moore, 
the  hero  of  Corunna,  and  with 
he  sent  her  a  message.  Whether  this  turned 
her  6ne  brain  or  not,  she  led,  afterwards,  one 
BE  the  mosl  picturesquely  adventurous  of 
nl   in  retirement 

-he  went  abroad,  and.  after  a  year 

rambling  about  the  Mediterranean 
I  herself  for  lii 
the  wild  tribes  of  Lebanon.    Here  h 
force  of  charact 

■sumption  of  the  oriental  type  of  character, 
Banners,  dress,  and  relig 

-   and   Mohammedan), 
nve    her  an   almost   incredibl 

i  ild  tribes  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
Bnnded,  while  in  her  tent  the  stranger  might 
reckon  on  a  royal  reception.  It  must  be 
understood  that  she  dressed  like  a  man.  and 
Bts  by  no  means  a  person  to  be  trilled  with. 
;  i  -.■  expensit  el  ber  great 

kept  her  in  debt,  but  none  of  hi  r 

irously  did  shi 

When  Sir  John  Bowring  went  ou 
.lean  d  Acre, he  sent  to  her  ladyship  soliciting 
an  audience.   Bu 


in  reply  saying  thai   she  would   rec 
i  t  u|.id    which  was  her  d 
Lord  Palmerstonl    She  had  recentlj    had  a 
visit  from  Lamartine,  and  had  informi  I  oui 

i sul-general    in    Egypt    thai    she  did    not 

intend  to  pay  her  debts— including  one  which 
he  had   been   insti  >1    bi  r. 

ul    paid  her  the 
compliment  of  asking  her  to  name  his 
horn  child,  she  replied,  " Call  him  Humbug 
or  Fiddlesticks."     She  had   120  armed  men 

about  her.  and  pro] 1  to  enter  Ji 

on  an  a  queen.    She  rodi 

like  a  man.  When  pressed  for  pay- 
ment of  what  she  owed,  shi  aid,  "I  have 
mi  ided  my  ties, 

for  tl"  ir  money,  which 
I  consider  an  insult,  shall  never  be  | 
1   and   third.  «  bo   ha\  ■  n.  \ 
I  shall  divide   into  two  classes,  some  of  whom 
I  shall  pay  and  some  not." 

It  is  li,  to  add  that  this 

essentiall;  than   i  cci  nti  ic 

bu1  queenly  to  the  last. 
buried  in  b(  r  own  garden.  If  she 
had  lived  ill  our  day-  she  might  ha 
put  tinder  restraint  perhaps;  otherwise  she 
would  probably  h  ive  been  a  centre  of  action 
in  the  East. 

It    is   amusing    to   remember    thai     Lad} 
Stanhope    dei  lared    that    if    Queen 
■  ■    bei    to  paj    hei    d 

would  do  so. 

An  en. i  i  eat    importance  in   its 

s,  and  probably  of  fa 
importance  in  its 

on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  natii 

was  brought  forward 
1 1  was  a  bill 
women  separated  from  their  husbands  for  no 
misconduct  of  their  own,  to  obtain    i 

the  equity 
ho  would  ha 

i     .,  i  .    ' 

Bill  this  measure  had  passed  the 
I  i  but  1 

rejected  b  Brougham  op] 

obi  iously 
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Deeded   for  the  pi  i 

the  cruelty  and  infidelity  of  aworthle  bu 
band,  but  beeau!  e  the  propo  ed  i 
touched  "iih  one  of  the  numei  ous 
which  married  women  were  left  without  re- 
under  the  most  trying  hardships,  and 
[i  means  by  which  it  was  soughl  to 
i  i  ■.  the  evil  complained  of  was  inappro- 
priate. By  the  law  as  ii  then  tood  a  hus- 
band of  the  most  profligate  character  could 
prevent  Lis  virtuous  wife  from  seeing  her 
children;  but  Lord  Brougham  contended  that, 
harsh  and  cruel  as  that  law  was,  and  though 
instances  had  been  pointed  out  in  which  it 
might  entail  evil  on  the  children,  there 
many  evils  which  the  bill  did  not  profess  to 
remedy.  Could  anything  be  more  harsh  and 
cruel  than  that  the  wife's  goods  and  chattels 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  husband,  and 
that  she  might  work  and  labour  and  toil 
for  an  unkind  father  to  support  his  family 
and  children,  while  the  husband  repaid  her 
with  harshness  and  brutality — he  all  the  time 
rioting  and  revelling  in  extravagance  and 
dissipation,  and  squandering  in  the  company 
of  guilty  paramours  the  produce  of  her  in- 
dustry !  He  knew  that  there  were  anomalies 
and  a  thousand  contradictions  in  the  marriage 
law,  but  the  existence  of  these  anomalies  and 
contradictions  should  operate  as  so  many 
warnings  against  the  introduction  of  new 
anomalies  and  changes  in  that  marriage  law. 
Instances  were  known  in  which,  by  collusion 
between  the  husband  and  a  pretended  para- 
mour, the  character  of  the  wife  had  been  de- 
stroyed. All  this  could  take  place  and  yet 
the  wife  have  no  defence.  She  was  excluded 
from  Westminster  Hall,  and  behind  her  back, 
by  the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence,  her 
character  was  tried  between  the  husband  and 
the  man  called  her  paramour.  But  when  the 
man  was  the  guilty  party  the  wife  had  no 
remedy;  the  husband  might  pursue  his  course, 
and  even  refuse  to  live  with  his  wife  unless 
she  made  a  legal  application  at  Doctors'  ( !om- 
mons  of  a  nature  which  every  woman  of  deli- 
cacy would  shrink  from.  Even  in  ca  es  of 
gross  infidelity  a  wife  bad  the  greatest 
trouble  to  procure  a  separation.  There  had 
only    been   two   cases    before   the  House  of 


I  '"i''1 '  in  ■  bii  i;  uch  reliei  ba  I  1 1  en  granted] 
Lord  Brougham's  opposition  may  have  had 
the  effect  ol  throwi  out  the  bill  for  the 
■  ere  potent  to 
secure  that,  and  far  more  than  that  measure 
of  relief  for  women  who  were  suffering  ore 
pression  and  yel  could  find  no  remedy  by  an 
appeal  to  the  I  w.  'The  bill  was  i 
but  not  without  proti  t;  i  ad  ii  was  passed  in 
the  next  session,  but  not  without  an  opposi- 
tion in  the  Lords  (especially  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Wynford,  who  was  the  most  active  an- 
tagonist of  the  measure)  which  was  in  effect 
a  declaration  that  a  woman,  whatever  might 
be  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had 
separated  from  her  husband,  was  not  61  '  ■ 
have  access  to  her  child,  lest  she  might  noj 
instil  into  that  child  any  respect  for  the  hus- 
band whom  she  might  hate  or  despise.  But  j 
Lord  Deninan,  who,  with  Lyndhurst,  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  bill,  had  something 
to  say  on  the  other  side.  In  a  case  which  had 
been  decided  before  himself  and  the  rest  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
1830,  a  father  had  been  aide  to  take  his  chil- 
dren from  his  young  and  blameless  wife,  and 
place  them  in  the  charge  of  a  woman  with 
whom  he  was  then  living.  "  The  present  law," 
said  his  lordship,  "is  cruel  to  the  wife,  de- 
basing to  the  husband,  and  dangerous  and 
probably  ruinous  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  children,  who  could  not  have  any  such 
guarantee  against  corruption  under  the  tutelage 
of  a  profligate  father  as  the  occasional  care  of  a 
mother."  In  the  case  to  which  he  had  referred 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  one  judge  who 
had  not  felt  ashamed  of  the  state  of  the  law. 
The  bill  passed  without  delay,  and  it  was  a 
fitting  event  that  a  measure  for  the  relief 'of 
suffering  wives  and  mothers  should  have  been 
one  of  the  first  passed  in  the  reign  of  a  young 
queen  who  was  herself  about  to  contract  mar- 
riage. 

It  is  desirable  before  we  leave  the  earliest 
years  of  the  queen's  reign  to  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject which  was  even  then  chiefly  occujiyiug 
the  attention  of  many  thoughtful  and  able 
men — men  who,  having  once  made  sure  that 
they  were  acting  on  a  right  principle  and  for 
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from  the 

u  hich  they  had  taken  up,  b 
bold  it  until  the;  intry  ami 

rument  to  listen  to  their  > 
lions.  These  were  the  kind  of  men  v 
the  name  of  Free  Traders  —  a  nam 

of  which  was 
ind  «  1 1  certainly  not  widely 

■  hose  v.  to  adopted  it     comme Ian 

he  repeal  of  the  corn- 
kws.  The  I  although 

f  great  and  g  i 

•ion  with  which 
the  duties  on  corn  had  I  l,bythose 

who  lookeil  upon  this  i  device  for 

maintaining  the  agricultural  interest  at   the 
it    manufacturing    com- 
munity. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
organization  known  as  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League  should  have  had  its  real  origin  in  Man- 
chester, nor  that  this  great  centre  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest  should  also  have  been  the 
centre  of  the  agitation  for  repealing  the  tax 
on  food.  In  a  few  years  it  had  grown  from 
a  place  of  comparative  insignificance  to  an 
important  town  —  practically  the  metropolis 
of  a  great  part  of  the  northern  and  midland 
It  was  only  seventy-four  years 
since  the  first  spinning-jenny  had  been  con- 
structed by  Thomas  Highs,  a  reed-maker  at 
neigh;  sixty-eight  years  since  Richard  Ark- 

td  taken  out  a  patent  for  spinning 
by  means  of  rollers ;  only  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century-  since  the  Eev.  Edward  Cart- 
Kright,  by  inventing  the  power-loom,  had  set 
free  and  given  gigantic  impetus  to  the  cotton 
napufacture.  In  L  789  the  first  steam-engine 
for  spinning  cotton  had  been  set  up  in  Man- 
chester, and  from  that  year  the  town  became 
the  capital  of  a  great  and  increasing  industry. 
■  It  grew  not  only  in  extent  but  in  intelli- 
ftnce,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  municipal 
institutions  by  which  other  towns  were  gov- 
erned. Sordid  in  appearance,  bleak  and 
cheerless  in  its  aspect,  lying  beneath  a  dim 
Bmosphere  of  smoke  it  remained;  but  i1 
increased    enormously,    and    many    improve- 

re  made  in  the  streets  and  buildings 
t]  that  have 


:  o  .      We   have 

fchi    kind  ol 

who  formed  the  majoi  il  illation  in 

if  the  Blank*  -  u  I  oi    Petei  loo, 

and  thej  had  nol  changed  verj  tnuchaquar- 

I  lirecl  ly  Manchester 

ol       mi v  to  become  the  repret enta- 

\         industrial   ent  t  pi  ise  il  also 

centre  of  political  agiti o,and  thi 

agitation   wa     frequently  carried   on   « ith  a 
mination  and  even  a 
;  earned  foi  the  town  a  reputation  for 
violence  all  through  the  times  of  the  Reform 

Bill  and   much  earlier,  down  to  the  day  when 

tlie  first  notes  of  the  anti-corn-law  appeal  first 

sounded  in  the  theatre  of  the  town  in 
1838,  or  when,  two  months  afterwards,  in 
<  (ctober  in  I  lie  same  year,  when  there  appear  d 
in  the  Manchester  Times  a  list  of  thirty-eight 
gentlemen  as  provisional  committee  ol'  the 
••Manchester  Anti-Corn-law  Association."  In 
this  li-t  were  included  the  names  of  John 
Bright  of  Rochdale  and  Richard  C'obden  of 
Mosley  Street.  Manchester  had  determined 
to  carry  out  its  character  of  a  reforming  town, 
not  by  electing  Cobbett,  who  had  first  sought 
its  suffrages,  but  by  returning  Mr.  Charles 
Poulett  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Mark  Phillips 
one  of  their  own  townsmen.  Cobbett  was 
withdrawn,  because  it  wa.s  feared  that  to  per- 
sist in  his  candidature  would  be  to  bring  in 
Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  the  banker,  a  Tory  candi- 
date. Mr.  Charles  Poulett  Thompson  was 
then  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  choice  was  felt   to  be  a  discreet  and   a 

happy  one.    The' tesl  was  hard  enough,  but 

the  ragged  Manchester  voters  were  deter- 
mined and  persistent.  The  decision  was  not  to 
be  for  the  session  of  1832  only,  but  probably 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  they  determined 
that  their  new  franchise  should  be  marked  by 
a  triumph  of  reform. 

The  temporary  commercia]  prosperity  of 
1835  and  the  early  part  of  1836  had  given 
rise  to  an  enormous  increase  in  speculation  in 
Manchester  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  a  mania 
set  in  during  which  a  number  of  bubble  coro- 
rted  oid  in  a  short  time  col- 
lapsed,  le  t  I  deal  of  distress  among 

.  ome  of  thai  ehu  of  people  who  had    irmerly 
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represented  themonied  community.  Thi  a  came 

money  market,  bank  failures, 

and  a     tneral  financial  panic,  just  at  the  time 

ire    wa    deepened  and  suffering 

iucrea  ed  bj  re«t  on  of  the  bad  bai  1 1  st  of  thai 
year.  1*  may  be  imagined  that  Manchester 
ii  ii  I  enly,  for  there  were  63,623  pen  op 
emplo  ed  in  the  mills  in  the  town  parish 
alone,  and  of  these  35,283  were  females.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  an  Anti-Corn-law 
\  ociation  had  been  formed  in  London,  with 
a  committee  of  twenty-tw  o  members,  of  whom 
some  were  members  of  parliament;  but  there 
was  no  active  organization,  and  it  needed  the 
pressure  of  a  more  energetic  demand  and  a 
larger  numerical  representation  to  give  efficacy 
to  a  movement  in  which  these  gentlemen 
afterwards  did  good  service.  If  1836  had 
been  a  year  of  loss  and  suffering,  1837  was 
worse,  and  the  harvest  was  inferior  to  the 
one  preceding  it.  Manufacturers  and  traders 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  their  mills  and 
warehouses  open.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1839 
Mr.  Cobden,  speaking  of  the  year  1837,  said, 
"  I  have  looked  round  this  room,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  this  meet- 
ing commenced,  there  were  individuals  in  this 
room  whose  losses  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  would  amount  to  £600,000  at  the  very 
least.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  members  of  this  chamber  would 
be  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  since  L835, 
and  I  mention  this  after  taking  some  little 
time  to  consider,  and  looking  at  the  names  of 
the  parties." 

In  1837  the  harvest  had  been  worse  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  That  of  1838  was 
one-fourth  less  than  that  of  1834,  "  the  most 
deficient  crop  of  any  since  1816."  No  wonder 
that  the  long  deep  note  of  dissatisfaction 
sounded  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where 
factories  were  working  short  time,  running 
only  four  days  a  week,  and  where  thousands 
of  operatives  had  been  discharged  from  em- 
ployment; no  wonder  that  numbers  of  the 
Manchester  weavers  who  had  been  engaged 
in  making  the  inferior  kinds  of  cotton  goods, 
and  receiving  even  when  fully  at  work  only. a 
very  low  rale  of  wages,  went  through  the  town 


demanding  food.     No  wonder  that  ba 

ii  on   mi'  ii  e. 
Ii  was  in  ( (ctober,  1838,  M  r.  Frederic^ 

Bastiat  in  in    ( 'obd<  n  ■  t  la  Ligue,  I  b 

men  united   thi  m  elvi     al    Manchi 

with  that  manly  deti  rmination  which  charaoJ 

terizes  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  re  olved  tooveia 

turn  '  very  monopoly  by  legal  mean 

ai mplish  without  disturbance,  without  etl'u- 

sion  of  blood,  with  the  power  only  of  opinion] 
a  revolution  as  profound  a  \  pel  b 
profound  than  that  which  our  fathers  woiked 
to  effect  in  17S9."  This  refers  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  Associate  in,  and 
the  seven  men  were  Edward  Baxter,  \\\  A. 
Cunningham,  Andrew  Dalziel,  James  Howie, 
James  Leslie,  Archibald  Prentice,  and  Philip 
Thomson.  The  subscription  to  the  association 
was  to  be  only  five  shillings,  in  order  that  all 
classes  might  join  it.  Mr.  William  RawsoB 
afterwards  became  the  treasurer,  and  the  names 
of  Bright  and  Cobden  were  on  the  connniUee. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting,  when  the  numbers 
had  considerably  augmented,  Richard  <  obdej 
and  Richard  Ashworth  of  Bolton  were  i  mom 
the  speakers. 

In  January,  1839,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
York  Hotel,  Manchester,  to  consider  the  [  ro- 
pier mode  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
association,  and  £1800  was  subscribed  in  the 
room.  In  the  following  mouth  the  sub  i  da 
tions  had  amounted  to  £6130,  10s.,  and  the 
association  invited  to  a  public  dinner  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  parliament  who  had  in  the 
previous  session  voted  for  Mr.  Villiers' motion 
that  evidence  be  heard  at  the  bar  on  the 
operation  of  the  corn-laws,  a  proposal  which 
Lord  John  Russell  had  advised  the  house  to 
reject  as  unprecedented  and  inconvenient; 
while  asimilar  motion  made  by  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  Lords  was  refused  with  contempt.  An 
Anti-Corn-lawConvent  ion  had  been  established 
in  London,  but  the  delegates  after  this  rejec- 
tion adjourned  to  Manchester  and  at  once 
appealed  to  the  people  by  addresses,  li  cturi  i 
and  publications,  the  earliest  of  the  latter 
being  The  A  at i- Bread-tax  Circular.  In  the 
autumn  of  1838  an  old  physician  of  Bolton, 
Dr.  Birney,  had  announced  his  intention  of 
delivering  a  lecture  in  the  theatre  of  the  town 
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orn-law  and  i 
'l'ln'  theatre  was  crowded  ineverj  part, with  an 
audience  of  a  rather  rough  stamp  and  of  nol 
very  orderly  manners.  The  lecturer  was  too 
nervous  to  proceed,  and  the  meeting  seemed 
us,  when  a  gentleman 
present  asked  a  young  surgeon  named 
Poulton  to  go  on  the  stage  and  say  something 

['.•nit. .11  wa 
and  a  fairly  able  speaker,  and  at  .  □ 

[ling words  on  the  sub 
pet  of  tin-  corn-laws,  and   the  suffi 
Much  they  were  the  .-an-.-,    lie  carried  the 
people  with  him,  and  tin-  meeting  v 

ess.     Having  been  asked  to  repeal 
K  afterwards,  In-  added  t..  it 
many  fresh  facts  and  illustrations.     Dr.  Bow- 
Eng,  who  was  present  when  he  delivered  it, 
and  who  had  at  that  time  become  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  anti-corn-law  move- 
ment, induced  the  association  to  engage  1'.. ni- 
ton to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
and  afterwards  to  retain  him  as  a  lecturer  to 
B  through   the  great  manufacturing  towns. 
a  a  system  by  which  information 
on  the  objects  of  the  association  was  diffused; 
ition   to   the   corn-laws  maintained 
by  lectures,  publications,  and  other  means,  to 
an  extent  never  previously  heard  of  even  in  re- 
lation to  any  other  important  political  subject. 
The  dinner  to  which  we  have  just  referred  was 
held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  was  attended 
hundred  persons,  and  the  Manchester 
bti-Corn-law  Association  was  imm 

nized.   Shortly  afterwards  the  mem- 
bers met  in  the  Corn  Exchan 

who  had   l.een  in  London,  and  they 
Hen  found  that  they  had  a  new  difficulty  to 
contend  with.    A  number  of  Charl 
into  the  building  and  by  their  riotous  conduct 
from  proceeding.     At 
i  mission  was  by  ticket, 

so  that  only  those  who  had  the  right  to  be 
1  .add  take  part  in  it,  and  Mr.  Cob- 
den  then  pointed  out  tl 
tion  was  tie-  question  of  the  poor  and  culled  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  honest  hard-working 
men  of  the  town.  At  the  same  tine-  lie  de- 
nounced the  conduct  by  which  tie 
meeting  had  l.een  interrupted.     !!• 


proposed  recommend 
bould  be  no  longei 

re  unanimously  cari  ied. 
The    intei  ference   of    the    <  Ihartdsts   with 

mi  .in"   oft  be  associat  ion,  or,as  il  was  aftei  ■ 
".ii. Is  ...Il    I,  tl   i    \nii  i  ..hi  law  League,  con- 
tinued to  l.e  a    eri       ol    tacle,  and  advantage 
was  sometimes  taken  by  the  upholdi 
corn-laws  to  summon  either  real  or  pi        d 

i  leu  fcer,  ai  the 
time    and    place    w  hi  re    thi    anti-c lav 

.   I..-  held,  and    -"  either  pre- 
vented or  interrupted  the  proceedings. 

Of  course  the  Chartist   leaders,  win.  were 
not   themselvi  3  always  contented  t<. 

:il  lailililent  ..f  ill. -il'  ol.jr.i-;  l.\  eon  I  ilin  ional 
means,  were  desirous  to  effect  some  kind  of 
coalition  with  the  League,  or  to  induce  its  in- 
fluential and  consistent  leaders  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  and  this  led  to  frequent 
misunderstandings,  and  to  no  little  inconveni- 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  a 
question  standing  apart  from  the  political  de- 
mands of  tin-  Charter.  Some  of  the  atti  ndai 
circumstances  of  these  attempts  at  amalgama- 
tion were. at  a  later  period  made  peculiarly 
painful  because  of  the  association  of  (  Cut  ism 
with  the  want  and  distress  which  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws  was  also  calculated  to  alleviate. 
The  very  fact  that  the  expectations  of  the 
suffering  people  had  been  fixed  upon  the 
action  of  the  League  as  much  as  upon  the 
action  of  the  Chartist  leaders,  may  sometimes 
have  made  it  appear  that  the  two  movements 
were  in  union.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we 
■  tothi  .  vents  that  arose  at  a  later 
period  (in  L842),  when  the  government  then 
in  power  had  refused  the  appeal  of  the  \nti- 
Corn-law  Conference. 

'I'll.-  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  had  just  held  its  twelfth 
annual  meeting  in  Manchester,  where  great 
i  been  made  lor  its  reception. 
K, ,,  Feral  ! ■>;  ;  afterwards  the  dill,  i 
tions  assembled  for  the  discussion  of  numerous 
i  ,\  of  tin in  of  great 
soda]  importance.  But  there  were  deepi  c 
questions  agitating  the  public  mind  than  the 
di  hi.,  rai.'  considerations  of  such  topics  could 
affect.     The  agitation  for  the  cheap  loaf  and 
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for  free  corn  was  at  il    b  ight,  or  rather  it 
had    Di  ..i  1\    reai  hi  d    the   point  at   which   it 

;  I-  ren 

man.  1.     For  a  time   indei  <1   it   appe  in  d   a  • 
U  events,  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  an  amal 
leaguers  with  those  who  only  reg; 

i  he  corn-laws  as  one  of  tbi   i 
which  would  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of 
the  people's  Charter. 

The  Ant  i-(  'urn-law  Conference  closed  its 
sittings  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  August;  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  eleven  days  afterwards, 
dp  to  this  time  peace  was  preserved  through- 
out the  manufacturing  districts.  While  there 
was  hope  that  parliament  would  do  something 
in  the  way  of  giving  cheap  food  to  the  people, 
the  representations  of  evil-minded  men  that 
nothing  could  be  obtained  without  violent 
measures  were  listened  to  with  mistrust; 
but  when  parliament  was  about  to  be  pro- 
rogued, after  declaring  that  it  would  enter 
into  no  consideration  of  the  means  to  relieve 
the  acknowledged  distress,  that  peace-preserv- 
ing hope  was  destroyed,  people  were  willing 
to  give  attention  to  those  who  recommended 
violent  proceedings  with  the  \  iew  of  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  represented  that 
a  great  commercial  convulsion,  which  would 
compel  employer's  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
1.  would  render  the  demand  for  the 
Charter  irresistible;  and  that  the  means  of  ob- 
taining that,  through  reform  of  the  represen- 
tative system,  would  also  be  the  means  of 
gaining  a  great  advance  of  wages.  The  plan 
was  that  every  worker  should  cease  to  work ; 
one  absurd  and  foolish  enough  at  any  time, 
but  especially  so  when  employers  had  so  little 
work  to  give.  It  was  not  asked  whence  the 
advisers  came,  or  by  whom  employed.  In 
their  wretchedness  and  hunger  men  did  not 
reason  much.  Besides,  thousands  being  con- 
vinced that  some  violent  proceeding  was  ne- 
cessary, tens  of  thousands  would  be  compelled 
to  join  them.  Thus,  the  outbreak,  the  almost 
universal  "turn-out,"  came  at  once;  came, 
however,  in  a  manner  which  proved  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people;  came  not,  as  in  bygone  days,  with  at- 
tacks upon  millers,  corn-dealers,  and   bread 


Foi    law  and 
regard  to  the  i  i 

ing  wickedness  of  some, acting  upon  t ! 
of  the  multitud  .i  fully ;  but  the 

foolish  would  only  go  to  a  certain  length  with 

d,  and  there  was  reason  : 
that  the  few  instances  of  pillage  that  o  i  mini 
was  mainly  the  work  of  thieves  anil  \ . 
who  had  mingled  in  the  crowd  for  thai  pni- 
pose.  Another  characteristic  of  the  period 
was  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  publii  peacj 
Persuasion  was  preferred  to  the  constable's 
staff  and  to  the  soldier's  musket  and  sabre. 
A  turn  out  like  that  of  August,  1842,  occurring 
twenty  years  previously,  would  have  occasioned 
a  civil  war. 

The  movement,  originating  in  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Duckingfield,  and  Stalybridge,  was  si 
most  v.  ithout  violence  and  simultaneous.  All 
the  hands  in  the  mills,  23,000  in  numb™ 
turned  out  at  once  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
August  8,  and  deputies  from  then-  body  in- 
duced 9150  in  Hyde  and  its  neighbourhood 
to  follow  the  example.  Oldham  was  visited 
in  the  afternoon  by  numerous  turn-outs  from 
Ashton,  who,  despite  some  resistance,  succeeded 
in  causing  the  work-people  to  leave  most  of 
the  mills.  On  Tuesday  a  body  of  several 
thousands  proceeded  from  Ashton  to  Man- 
chester, where,  their  arrival  being  anticipated, 
they  were  received  by  the  military  and  police; 
but  on  their  declaration  that  they  intended 
nothing  illegal, they  were  allowed  to  pass,] id 
were  carefully  watched  in  order  to  prevent 
violence.  Their  demand  at  various  mills  that 
the  hands  should  turn  out  was  instantly  com- 
plied  with;  the  masters  generally  giving  their 
hands  full  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased.  At 
Messrs.  Birley's  mill,  the  doors  of  which  were 
thrown  open  at  their  approach  to  allow  the 
workers  to  go  out,  the  mob  insisted  on  going 
in;  and,  on  being  resisted,  a  number  of  win- 
dows were  broken,  and  stones  thrown,  which 
inflicted  some  severe  hurts,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  streets  should  be  cleared  1  iy  the 
military  and  police,  which  was  soon  effected. 
At  two  or  three  other  places  similar  damage 
was  done,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
machinery. 
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' ':.  Wednesday 
hands  in  the  mills  was  continued,  1" 

with  little  violence,  and  where  any 

mpted  the  rin 

in.     Numbers  of  idle 
crowded  the  atr  with  whom  were 

bands  of  thieves;  and,   □ 
tributiona  were  levied  upon  I 
The  magistrates  were  c  d  the  alert, 

fend,  with  the  military  and  p 
in  preventing  the  accumulation  of  any  great 
bomber  in  one  place.    The  mayor  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nield)  issued  a  notice  eautionin 
against   joining  promiscuous  crowds  in  the 
ad  a  Dumber  of  sp 

I  rvation  of 
the  peace  uf  the  town.  Much  alarm  was  of 
Bourse  experienced;  Liu  it  was  not  very  intense. 

is  a  belief  that  the  turn-ou 
Voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
workers;  that  that  majority  was  proof 

mmendation  of  violence;  and  that  the 
authorities,  while  firm  and  determined,  were 
equally  cautious  ami  forbearing,  and  anxious 
that  the  innocent  and  the  deluded  should  not 
share  ill  the  punishment  due  to  the  guilty  and 
deluding. 

On  Thursday  the  appearance  of  things 
became  more  alarming.  The  disturbers  were 
at  work  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning: 
thousands  being  assembled  in  Granby  Row 
Fields  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  when  they 
were  addressed  by  several  of  the  Chartist 
Soon  after  six  the  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  interference  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities.  Sir  Charles 
Shaw-  led  on  a  very  large  body  of  police  and 
special  constables,  and  a  strong  body  of  the 
Krst  Royal  Dragoons  and  the  60th  Rifles 
accompanied  them.  This  force  halted  near 
the  Carpenters'  Hall,  close  to  the 
and  immediately  afterwards  Maji 
Sir  William  Warre,  commander  of  th 
ern  district,  came  up  with  a  detachment  of 

1  Artillery  and  two  6 
mayor,  Mr.   D.  Maude  (police  ma 
and    Mr.   Jam 

county  magistrate,  who  had  accompanied  this 
force,  took  a  position  in  front  on  hi 
lad  the  mayor  read  the  Ri  I  A  t.    Previously, 


i 

.;..  :        i  ii 

to  1  'ii'   huntings,  and 

I  the  authorities  had  come  to  the 
determination,  after  whal  had  occurred,  to 
allow   ii"  igS   as  that  ;    that    thej 

were  not  j  liberties  of  the  subject 

Living  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  COD 
with  the  preservation  of  the  peace;  but  thej 
thought    i  thai    description  were 

'  to  disturb  the  public  mind. 

taining   this  opinion,  they  held  such  meetings 

to  be  illegal,  and  mined  to  disperse 

them.     This  announcement  was  received  with 
the   meeting;   but  the 
Riol    Ail  '         a  further  warning,  in 

ion  of  feeling  ;  and  the 
I. .hawing,  and  the  two  field- 
pieces  having  been  pointed   in  a  direction  to 
command  the  centre  of  the  field,  Major-general 
il  himself  at  the  head  of  the  di 

and  rode  into  the  middle  of  the  meeting.    This 
had  the  effect  of  instantly  dispersing  it  with- 
out furth  and   without  injury  to 
this  step  had  been  in 
■  the  alarming  assemblage,  it  wi 
far  from  restoring   the  town   to  a   state  of 
quietude.     The  idle,  the  mischievous,  and  the 
w«  re  out,  looking  for  opportunity  of 
plunder.     About  nine  o'clock,  in  the  whole  of 
.-eastern  part  of  the  borough,  includ- 
ing Brook  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  Green- 
hi  vs.   the   shops  were  closed,  and   bands  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  youths  parading  from 
street  to  street,  knocking  at  doors,  demanding 
food,  and  seldom  going  away  empty-handed  ; 
their  place  of  operations  when  any 
of   the   ]  -                    red.      It   is  due  to  the 
authorities  to  state  that    they  were  D 
body  of  200  •  and  ninety  other  per- 
sons, were  sworn  in  to."  constables, 
making,  with  those  sworn  in  on  the  previous 
day,  and  a  number  of  respectable  workmen 
worn  in  at  different  mills,  all 
property  of  their 
employers,  a  force  of    1000   men.      Strong 
tched,  in 
the   regular  police, 
i    .■.  ii   where  it  was 
here  was  the  most  pressing  need  for 
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i  heir  presence.      'I  bin  ;     i  eraained    in  much 

ad  Satur- 

tl     i      ej    ion  than 

. 

a  to  kei  p 

p  ople  volun- 

msi  Ives,  and  the  work-people, 

com  inci  '1  thai   no  good  could   be 

I  urn-out,  wail 
;.   i  iuld   resume   their  i  □ 
the   risk  of    obstruction   from    the 
fiercer  portion  of  their  number.     At  the  elo.se 
of   the    week   3i  constables   were 

enrolled,  ami  the  hope  was  entertained  that, 
although  in  the  surrounding  towns  the  process 
of  turning  out  had  been  uc<  e  Eul,  with  more 
of  violence  than  had  occurred  in  Manchester, 
there  would  be  no  very  serious  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  following 
week  there  were  indications  that  the  turn-out 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  Tuesday,  the  lb'th,  being  the 
iiv  of  the  "Peterloo  Massacre," 
would  be  the  day  chosen  by  the  Chartists  for 
a  display  of  their  power.  A  public  proi  ssion 
was  talked  of,  and  the  presence  of  Feargus 
O'l  lonnor  was  expected;  but  if  it  was  intended. 
he  had  caution  and  prudence  enough  to  avoid 
the  personal  risk.  The  numerously  attended 
meeting  was,  however,  held  in  the  Carpenters' 
Hall,  of  delegates  from  almost  every  trade  in 
Manchester  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  w  hen 
the  following  resolutions  were  proposed:  — 
"(1.)  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  dis- 
continue all  illegal  proceedings  ;  and,  further, 
|  will  endeavour  to  preserve  the  pub- 
(2.)  That  we  cannot  exist  with  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  and  that  we  are  deter- 
mined not  to  go  to  work  till  we  obtain  the 
prices  of  1S39.  (3.)  That  each  master  do  pay 
for  the  same  fabric  of  cloth  through- 
whole  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
(4.)  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that  our  political  rights  are  imperatively  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  our  wages  when 
them;  we  therefore  pledge  ourselves 
to  act  with  our  other  friends,  and  trades 
generally,  in  gaining  the  People's  Charter,  as 
the  only  means  of  securing  the  said  rights." 


fhe  i :  bat  titi;.  - 

eight  were  for  tie-  People's  Chai 

not  return  to  work  till 

would  wait  theresult  of  anoth 

seven  thought  the  movement 

for  an  ad 

doubt  that  this  ii  I)  to  le  - 

sen  the  influence  of  the  leadi 

nieiit.    Tins  of  thousands  saw  instantly  the 

folly  and  the  impossibility  of  remaining  i  irj 

of  work  till  the  Chartei  ined,  and 

earnestly  desired  to  retire  from  the  contest; 

more  especially  as  the  congregated  masters  had 
issued  a  resolution— "that  the  mills  and  other 
public  works  of  Manchester  and  Salford  be  not 
opened  for  work  until  the  work-people  therein 
i  mployed  signify  their  desire  to  resuo 
The  workers  had  been  made  to  believe  that  the 
masters  would  be  compelled,  by  the  universal- 
ity of  the  movement,  at  once  to  yield;  but  this 
non-resisting  policy,  this  willingness  to  stand 
still,  and  at  a  period  when  standing  still  was 
about  as  profitable  as  working,  was  a  thing 
that  was  not  anticipated.  An  address  from 
Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  to  the  working-men 
was  not  without  its  effect  in  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  folly  of  their  conduct,  for  the  time 
had  come  when  the  advice  of  respected  men 
was  not  disregarded. 

In  other  places  the  movement  was  attended 
by  less  regard  to  life  and  property  than  was 
shown  by  the  working-men  of  Manchi 
its  neighbourhood.1  Harriet  Martineau  says: — 
"The  Chartists  had  got  into  the  hinds  of  Pro- 
tectionist guides  or  agents,  had  broke  in  upon 
free-trade  meetings,  and  denounced  free-trade 
in  corn,  and  stirred  up  precisely  the-,  among 
the  working-classes  who  were  suffering  least  — 
the  pitmen  of  the  coal  districts  and  the  Welsh 
miners.  There  were  riots  of  nailers  and  miners 
at  Dudley  and  Stourbridge,  avid  tumult  over 
the  whole  district,  requiring  the  active  services 
of  the  military.  The  rioters  resisted  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  and  hustled  some  of  the  masters, 
as  did  other  rioters  in  AVales,  when  a  gentle- 
man of  property  had  a  narrow  escape  with  his 
life.  In  the  Potteries  a  force  of  six  thousand, 
malcontents,  spread  over  an  extent  of  seven 

1  Reilly's  History  »f  Manchester. 
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Biles,  and  occasionally  committing  violence  on 
reci  aant  masters  an  I  men,  kepi  Staffordshire 
in  alarm.    Troops  were  encamped  on 

istrates  tried  to 
Conciliate  and  mediate,  but  with  little  effect. 
.    .    .    Tlu'  rioters  sei  ten  to  the 

Yorkshire   towi 
laconic  and  significant 
ono  endinj  I  anty  1"  ea1 ;  I 

are  open,  they  give  us  what  we  want.'  Some 
Histurbani  ormidable, 

;is  in  Lancashire  and  the  Potteries,  where  now 
Hie  malcontents  were  I    burning 

Swelling-houses.  In  the  mi. 1st  of  their  vio- 
lence thi ;.  man  ten  minutes 
law  to  walk  away,  but  refused  the  entreaties 
of  a  lady  that  they  would  span-  il 

her  to  be  thankful  for  her  present 
Three  men  were  shot  dead  by  the 
Soldiery  in  Burslem,and  several  were  wounded. 
.     In   a   very  short  time  the  Chartist 
Strangers,  dropping  in  from  a  distance,  showed 
a  depth  of  design  and  a  rapacity  which  dis- 
gusted the  Lancashire  operatives.'"      The  dis- 
order subsided  gradually  through  the   last 
August  and  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember.     At  the  following  Lent  assizes  fifty- 
id  in  Manchester  and 
Salford  during  the  riots,  were  tried  at  Lancas- 
ter, when  twenty-eight   were  acquitted,  and 
the  remainder  si  ntenced  to  various  terms  of 
Imprisonment. 

m,  as  a  public  working  force,  had  al- 
ready in  fact  been  for  some  little  time  in  the 
■id.     The  riots  had  frightened  the 
0   lose,  and  made 
them  dread  the  very  name  of  "  I 

deal  force'' revolutionists  had  been 
taught  by  the  repressive  action  of  thi 

n  like  Frost,  Stephens. 

Lovett,  and  I  i   time  for 

taking  the  political  citadel  by  storm  was  not 

il  propagandism  parti 
improving  spirit  i  .it  is  hardly  true. 

■  radical  prop 
had    improved   since    men    like   Vin 
Lovett  were  sent  to  jail.     But   Vincent  and 
Lovett  had,  from  jail,  addressed  the  working- 
classes,  recommending  moderation,  obedience 
to  the  law.  and  careful  organization, and  much 


sympathy  had  been  felt 

been  al- 
ready stated,  was  treated  with 
in  prison;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Tali,  i 
had  held  the  brief  for  the  prosecution,  pleadi  1 
i  he  Eouse 
of  t  tommons.  The  |  eneral  n  sulf  was  thai  a 
numberbf  the  di 

I  --.and  who  were  sure 

to  oppose  revolut  on,  ao  ■    <  'harti-t 

cause  in  another,  but  sufficient!)  cou 
spirit. 

tti  e"  Quaker    and  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford,  himself  in  parliam 

in  a  conference  at  Birmingham  in 
April.  1842,  the  objeel  oi  which  was  to  unite 
the  middle  class  and  working-class  Radicals, 

a  press  the  sis  points  upon  the  li  gis 
lation.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  a 
body  called  The  National  Complete  Suffrage 
Union.  But  unfortunately  the  working-men 
of  En«  land,  or  at  all  events  men  like  Feai  gu 

i.  had   fallen  in  love  with  th 
name  "National   Convention,"  and  another 
assembly  under  that  style  and  title 

,  0'<  lonnor  being  its  presiding  spirit; 
and  under  the  auspices  of  this  body  another 
national  petition  was  got  up.  This  was  said 
to  be  twice  as  big  as  the  one  that  had  been 
rolled  into  the  house  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  when  it  reached  that  place  on  the  2d 
I    this    year,   it    was    found    that    it 

would  no  id  i'  had  to  be 

broken  up  into  five  pieces.    Radical  i 
defying   their  own   sense  of  the   ridiculous, 
rolled  thi  ion  up  to  tie- 

table,  and   Mr.   Buncombe  (who  mil 

all    the    time),  having 

gravely  informed  the  house  that  thi 

!    ,  i. 

the  petit  i  y  a  week 

each  i"  '  hai  fcist  i  moved  thai  the 

'    the  bar  of  the 

In. use  in  explanation  oi  of  the  pe- 

were  plainly 
by  Mr.  Duncombe  in  a  ■  and  in- 

genious speech,  and  they  were  i 
all  the  members.     Universal  .suffrage  was  of 
course  one  of  the  points,  and  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  paying  interest  on  the 
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:,  Mr.  Eo  ibui  k, 

.  hi  'i  hi  the  Sot  erof  hi    i   putal  ion  as  a  Radi 
i  al,  supported   Mr,   I '  m  >tion,  but 

d  r  as  a  worthless, 

inflammatory  affair,  the  work  of  a  "cowardlj 
he  had  too  much  con- 
tempi  i  veil  to  name  him" — this,  of  course,  was 
O'Connor,  who  is  not  yet  going  to 
he  stage.  Mr.  Macaulay,  \\  ho,  after 
his  return  from  India,  had  been  elected  for 
Edinburgh  on  the  strength  of  lii.s  convi  i  ion 
to  the  1  allot,  opposed  Mr.  Duncombe's  motion. 
He  did  not  object  to  short  parliaments,  or  1" 
the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification,  or 
to  the  ballot;  but  lie  did  object  to  universal 
suffrage.  He  examined  the  petition  claui  e  by 
clause,  and  argued  that  it  pointed  to  the  con- 
Ssi  ation  of  all  property,to  deliberate  national 
bankruptcy.  Having  suggested  the  probable, 
the  morally  certain,  results  which  would  follow 
the  granting  of  universal  suffrage,  he  said, 
"Let  us  grant  that  education  would  remedy 
these  things;  shall  we  not  wait  until  it  has 
done  so  before  we  agree  to  such  a  motion  as 
this .'  Shall  we,  before  such  a  change  is  wanted, 
give  them  the  power  and  the  means  of  ruining 
not  only  the  rich  but  themselves?  I  have  no 
more  unkind  feeling  towards  these  petitioners 
than  I  have  towards  the  sick  man  who  calls 
for  a  draught  of  cold  water  although  he  is 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  death  to  him;  nor 
than  I  have  for  the  poor  Indians  whom  I  have 
seen  collected  round  the  granaries  in  India  at 
a  time  of  scarcity,  praying  that  the  doors 
might  be  thrown  open  and  the  grain  distri- 
buted. But  I  would  not  in  the  one  case  give 
the  draught  of  water,  nor  would  I  in  the  other 
give  the  key  of  the  granary;  because  I  know 
that  by  doing  so  I  shall  only  make  a  scarcity 
a  famine,  and,  by  giving  such  relief,  enormously 
increase  the  evd."  To  this  he  added  a  warning 
which  has  not  yet  become  idle.  "There  has 
been  a  constant  and  systematic  attempt  for 
years  to  represent  the  government  as  being 
able  to  do,  aud  as  bound  to  attempt,  that  which 
no  government  ever  attempted;  and  instead 
of  the  government  being  represented,  as  is  the 
truth,  as  being  supported  by  the  people,  it  has 
been  treated  as  if  the  government  were  to 
support  the  people.     It  has  been  treated  as  if 


the  government  poi  lessed  some  mine  of  wealth. 
some  extraordinary  means  of  supplying  the 

wants  of  the  people;  as  ii  the; Idgi 

bread  froi  water  from  1 1 

or  had  powerto  increase  the  Loaves  and  tin- 
fishes  five  thousand  fold.  Is  it  possible  to  bej 
lieve  that  the  moment  you  give  them  absolute) 
supreme,  irresistible  power  they  will  forgei 
■ill  thisT'  The  house  thought  it  was  i 
ible, and  rejected  Mr.  Duncombe's  motion  by 
238  to  49.  In  all  this  the  Malthu 
ment  was  kept  in  the  background,  and  with 
great  discretion;  but  it  was  quietly  pressed  in 
various  ways,  and  there  were  "leaders  of  the 
masses"  who  had  sense  enough  to  sec  that  in 
the  end  this  sort  of  policy  would  come  to  a 
general  scramble  and  free  fight,  each  man 
taking  his  brother  man  by  the  throat  and 
saying,  "What  do  you  do  here  ?  You  are  one 
too  many." 

Mr.  Duncombe  was  complimented  by  Mr. 
Macaulay  on  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  had 
introduced  the  motion,  but  the  house  rejected 
it  so  decidedly.  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
followed  large  Chartist  meetings  in  Lanca-  • 
shire  and  other  counties,  and  disturbance! 
which  reached  far  north.  There  were  a  good 
many  strikes,  some  Union  Bastilles  were  at- 
tacked, and  there  were  scenes  such  as  are  da 
scribe'd  with  a  masterly  pen  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Sybil.  But  once  more  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law  was  put  forth,  there  were  numerous  im- 
prisonments and  transportations,  and  Thomas  . 
Cooper,  who  as  little  deserved  his  fate  as  Henry 
Vincent,  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  im- 
prisonment. It  was  in  prison  that  he  composed 
The  Purgatory  of_  Suicides.  These,  however, 
aie  illustrative  episodes  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  date  at  which  our  record  has  now  arrived. 

Serious  questions  between  the  Church  and 
Dissent  were  not  the  most  prominent  during 
the  years  which  we  have  been  considering; 
but  they  were  not  by  any  means  laid  aside, 
nor  were  they  sleeping.  Several  considerable 
changes  had  been  going  on  on  both  sides,  as 
was  afterwards  illustrated  with  regard  to  dis- 
sent in  a  peculiar  way. 

The  cpiestion  of  Lady  Hewley's  Charity,  as 
it  was  named,  is  yet  fresh,  and  led  to  some 
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amusing  incidents.  Mr.  Glad 
•■  [abend "  side,  though  his  Ian 
oddly  enough  with  thai  of  Macaulay,  who,  of 
course,  did  the  same.  A  lawsuit  had  been 
going  mi  for  fourteen  years  concerning  ;.  be- 
quest by  Lady  Bewley  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
1 1.  to  a  Presbyterian  church.     A 

well  known,  many  of  tin-    Presbyt 

gregations  of  that  day   bee 

Unitarian  —  many    Unitarian  chapels    being 

to  tins  day  recorded  as  "  Presbyterian  "  both 
in  [reland  and  England.    Th 

ion  of  kindled  endowments,  in  which 
the   modern   Unitarians,   as  well   as   others, 
incerned,  ami    a    Dissenters'   Chap  1 
Kill  was  introduced  with  the  object  of  con 
firming  congregations   in   th 
property  which  eould  plead  twenty 
prescriptive  use.    A  great  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  upon  the  whole  subject,  becan 
maintained  by  the  opponents  of  the 
that    it    had    been  brought   in  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  Unitarian  body;   but   the  bill 
received   such   powerful   support    from   able 
men  in  parliament  that  it  passed  by  con  ider- 
able  majorities ;  the  bishops  "  protesting  "  by 
their  absence  upon  the  last  division  in   the 
[louse  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  a  singularly  char- 
acteristic  speech  in   support  of   the   bill — a 
speech  from  which  an  attentive  reader  might 
.    much  of  the  future  action  of  his 
mind.     The  distinctions  he  drew  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance.    "  Lady  Hewley,"  said  Mr.  <  Had- 
Btone,    "was   a   foundress;    there   can   be   no 
doubt  of  that.     She  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  her  property  in  trust  to  be  administered 
according  to  her  will,  and  for  certain  pur]  ><  ises, 
But  are  the  parties  who  instituted  tie-  chapels 
to  which  this  bill  refers,  founders  at  all?     T 
ask  that  question,  whether  they  are   in   the 
eye  of  the  law  entitled  to  be  considered  foun- 
11.      I  apprehend   that   they  were 
not  devoting  their  property    for  the 
t  others,  but   parties  devoting  it  to 
their    own  purposes   during    their 
though  undoubtedly  after   their  death   thai 

I    believe 

that  the  difference  between  the  case 


if  a  nature 
entirely   different   from    that    which    may   be 

i  by  any  persons  who  associate  to- 
gether to  i  n  ho  are  to  i 

to  enjoy   the    b  dting    from    th.it 

on,  and  which  body  is  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  successive  entrance  of  new  mem- 
bers in  the  natural  course  of  mortality 

(ring  generations.      !   must   be  per- 
il   in   the  case  of   Ladj 
I   .ink,   that 
no  indication  of  the  intentions  of 
the  foundress.     Lady  B  reference 

to  the  Ap 

ments,  and  to  tli 

to  these,  but    to  tl  of   .Mi.,  L"«  les, 

:n  of  anti-Unitarian  doctrines,  and 
one  going  extensively  into  detail  up 

doctrines.      Th.-  .  lies  to  tin-   t > i  iii 

ciples  of  one  of  the  deeds  which  she  executed, 
the  deed  of  I7t>7  connected  with  the  alms- 
houses. But,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  not  a  question  on  which  there  is  justly  any 
room  for  difference  of  opinion.  ...  I  cannot 
admit  that  it  is  subject  to  the  smallest  doubt 
whether  these  parties  ought  to  be  regarded 
or  uot,  as  qualified  successors  of  the  early 
Presbyterians  in  chapels.  If  you  are  satis- 
fied to  look  at  nothing  but  the  mere  external 
view  of  the  case,  and  to  say  there  were  cer- 
tain persons  who  founded  these  chap'1' 
taming  one  creed,  and  the  present  possessors 
of    those   chap  Is  .  thi  r  creed,   I 

i  sounds  startling.  But  if  you  take 
the  pains  to  follow  the  course  of  events  from 
year  to  year  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  at 

i  i  lie  transition  from  i 
trine  to  the  other  was  made.     It  wa 
dual  and  an  imperceptible  transition.      There 
can  be  no  pretence  for  Baying   that  it   was 

i  wise  than  honestly.  I  at  least  do 
not  hold  myself  i  !  he  parties 

:      i  .  idea  different  use  of  the  prin- 
,•  ut    from  tli 

I  on  a  principle 
fundamentally  the  sat  h  I  may 

.1  do  not  see  how  their  till 
it  to  one  effect 


and    practical,  and    that    th  •   right  which  a     and  others  to  another.     I  do  therefore  hope, 
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aol  onlj  that  this  bill 

i  cannot  enter- 

:  Mi [i  a  doul      th      thi    feeling  which  un- 

Fortunal  I  ■    ■  of  doors 

.m.!  al  o  b  aUaj  ed.  I  think  thai  it  i  i  our 
i  i.i  I.  eling,  and 
..  ir  in  In :  11--  aboul  .1  mitigation  oi 
it,  if  «.■  are  convinced  thai  it  is  unjust  and 
ill  formed;  and  1  do  Dot  believe  that  my 
honourable  friend  the  memberfor  Kent  will 
be  content  to  tell  us,  when  the  measure 
again  comes  before  the  house,  that  we  are 
passing  a  bill  for  the  encouragement  of 
error.  If  my  honourable  friend  were  a 
judge,  and  there  came  before  him  two  parties 
litigating  for  an  estate,  one  of  whom  was  an 
infidel  and  a  profligate,  and  everything  that 
was  bad,  and  the  other  a  most  virtuous  and 
benevolent  man,  would  he  be  deterred  from 
giving  the  estate  to  the  infidel  and  profligate 
if  justice  lay  on  his  side,  because  he  encour- 
aged errors;  or  would  he  be  deterred — I  well 
know  he  would  not — by  such  a  reproach  from 
the  resolute  discharge  of  his  duty?  But  I 
apprehend  that  the  duty  of  a  judge  in  such  a 
case  as  that  resembles  the  duty  which  my 
honourable  friend  is  here  called  on  to  perform; 
for  he  is  now  called  upon  to  remedy  a  defect 
in  the  law,  and  to  adapt  the  law  to  the  general 
and  larger  principles  of  justice.  I  feel  no 
compunction  or  conflict  between  my  religious 
belief  and  the  vote  I  am  now  about  to  give. 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  do  that  which  I  could 
not  do,  to  balance  the  weight  and  value  of  a 
great  moral  law  against  that  of  some  high 
and  vital  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Our 
religious  belief  should  guide  us  in  this  as  in 
other  acts.  But  I  contend  that  the  best  use 
you  can  make  of  your  religious  belief  is  to 
apply  it  to  the  decorous  performance,  without 
scruple  or  hesitation,  of  a  great  and  import- 
ant act,  which,  whatever  be  the  consequences, 
1  have  in  some  measure  proved  to  be  founded 
on  the  permanent  principles  of  truth  and 
justice." 

Maeaulay,  in  a  set  speech  of  great  point 
and  vigour,  said  he  now  contended  against 
the  intolerance  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
in  the  spirit  in  which  he  should  be  prepared 
at  any  other  time  to  contend  for  their  rights 


This,  by 

the  way,  wa     tl      peech  in 

innate  i . i]  ...       i  one  of   ih"   blundi  i- 

■   inn.  h  irritated  thi  ! 

speaking  of  the  univi  i  m  oi  the 

principle  of  presci  ipt  ion  in  refei  d  to  pro 
perty,  he  said  it  was  known  all  over  thi 
world,  among  the  pundits  of  Benai  es  aa 
well  as  the  priests  of  the  West.  Thi 
made  the  illustrious  " book  in  brei  :hes"(whfl 
talked    at   the   rate  of    1S(|  words  a   minute) 

speak  of  the  pandects  of  Benares. 

i  i  iticism,  from  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
point,  of  view,  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  i, 
of  course  a  long  way  out  of  the  path  of  this 
ketch.  But  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the 
end  (for  so  it  may  be  called)  of  a  movement 
as  to  which  the  author  of  Tract  xi'.  himself 
has  said  with  amusing  truthfulness  and  sim- 
plicity that,  "not  to  mention  the  excitement 
it  caused  in  England,  the  movement  and  its 
party  names  were  known  to  the  police  of 
Italy  and  to  the  backwoodsmen  of  America." 
To  which  Dr.  Newman  adds  {Apologia,  pp. 
75-6),  "And  so  it  proceeded,  getting  stronger 
and  stronger  every  year,  till  it  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  nation  and  the  church  of  the 
nation,  which  it  began  by  professing  espe- 
cially to  serve." 

The  subject,  however,  is  one  for  which  no 
large  amount  of  space  can  be  spared.  Puteyi 
ism  is  still  a  well-remembered  word,  though 
the  terror  is  gone  out  of  it,  another  desci  iptiv^ 
term  having  taken  its  place.  But  early  in 
the  reign  of  her  present,  majesty  the  former 
term  was  a  "word. of  fear,  unpleasing  to  the 
ear  "  of  the  majority  of  the  religious  classes. 
"  Sound  Churchmen,"  as  they  were  called,  of 
the  old  school,  and  all  Dissenters  (except 
Roman  Catholics)  looked  with  terror  upmi 
the  advance  of  the  new  way  of  looking  at 
Church  of  England  doctrines,  services,  and 
history,  because  it  was  held  to  be  —  as  it 
proved  to  be  in  a  large  number  of  cases — the 
path  to  Romanism.  Dismissing  the  theolo- 
gical question,  the  historian  has  no  difficulty! 
in  fixing  the  place  of  the  movement  <«  a 
movement.  For  a  long  time  past  there  had 
been  a  great  revival  of  the  study  of  history, 
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and  a  awakened  interest   in  the 

middle  ages,   with  their    peculiar    learning, 
life.     A  new 
spirit   got   into  th  >ught   among 

Churchmen;  an  admiration  of  unquesti 

ssion  to  authority,  of  the  d 
tiouing  sei  iousness  of  former  centui  i  -,  of  the 
writings  of  long-forgotten  scholars,  hist 

liviues;  and  of  ceremonies,  splendid  or 

g  certain  religious  ideas.  This  was,  it 
may  be  repeated, a  natural  part  of  the  histori- 
cal  revival.      What  was  called  "Gothic"  had, 

■   all   know,    been   the   butt    of   •    i 

:  Inn  from  about  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Percy's  It  'iques  or  Warton's  £1 

_an  to 
flow.    Then  came  Wordsworth,  and  '    il 
and  Keble,  and  this  new  Romanticism  mingled 
very  well  indeed  with  that  which  was  a  little 

.    The  "Tracts  for  the  Tim 

Movement  of  which  Dr.  Pusey  was  the 
head,  and  Dr.  J.  II.  Newman  the  great  liter- 
ary protagonist.  The  object  of  the  whole 
Oxford  party  was,  by  their  own  account,  to 
tiud  what  they  called  a  via  media  in  cl 

■  i  -.  and,  falling  back  on  the  Prayer-book 
of  th  I  i  hurch,  they  endeavoured 

to  make  out  how  much  of  what  is  generally 
called  Roman  t  'atholic  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
admitted  or  condemned.  This  endeavour  was 
carried  forward  in  church  practice,  in  hymns, 
in  sermons,  essays,  and  in  the  '•Tracts  for  the 
Times."  At  last  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman 
were  _<>ne  too  far.     Tract 

XC.,  written  by  the  latter,  avowedly  with  the 
object  of  inquiring  how  much  of  what  was 
'•  Roman  '  or  "  i  'atholic,"  or  both,  could  1  e 
got  within  the  four  corners  of  the   Prayer- 

.  was  condemned  by  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford,  and  the  series  stopped  at  that  num 

Dr.  Pusey  was  sentenced  to  two  years 

K  silence.     This  was  in  1843.     In   L845  Mr. 

Newman  openly  seceded  to  Rome,  and  after- 

t  was  called  Tractarianism 

chanm  Is.    With  this  we  I 

no  concern  beyond  referring  generally  to  the 

I  ect  which  the 
I        ch  of   Is-. i  presents  as  compared   with 
that  of  1>4i>.    There  issometh 


l>r.  Newman's  account  of  his  surprise  at  the 
produced  by  hi 

\i .,"  that  the  leader  may  be  glad  to 

sentences  from  hi  Sls  to 

den  storm  of  indignation  with  which  the  trai  t 
out  the  country  on  its 
appearance,  I   was  quite  unprepared  for  the 

outbreak,  and  was  startled  at  its  viol,  nee.      1 

do  not   i'i  dj   fear.     Nay,  I  will 

add,  [ami  was  not,  in  one 

point  .'t'  \  iew,  a  relief  to  me. 

I  I.  clearly  that  my  place  In  the 

at  an  end.  mj  occupation  was  gone.  It  was 
simply  ;n  that  I  could  >ay  any- 

thing hen  od  effect,  when  1  had 

i  i  n  posted  up  by  the  marshal  on  the  buttery- 
hatch  of  evei  I  university,  after 
the  mam. 

when,  in  every  part  of  the  country  : 
class  of    society,    through  every   organ  and 
opportunity   of    opinion,   in    newsp 
periodicals,  at  meetings,  in  pulpits,  at  dinner- 
tables,  in  i  hi  railway-cai 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor  who  had  laid  his 
train,  and   was   detected   in   ii 

against  the  time-honoured  Establish- 
ment." Then  came  the  final  snappin 
old  ties,  and  Newman  leaves  Trinity. 
';  Trinity  had  never  been  unkind  to  me. 
There  used  to  be  much  snap-dragon  growing 
on  the  walls  opposite  my  freshman 
there,  and  I  had  for  years  taken  it  as  the 
emblem  of  my  own  perpetual  residence  even 
unto  death  in  my  university.  .  .  .  I  have 
never  seen  Oxford  since,  excepting  its  spires 
astheyai  the  railway."    This  was 

i  o.    Dr.  Newman 

has  since  been  honourably  entertained  at 
Oxford. 

already  been    remarked    that,   in 

ile  to  be  imprisoned  or  ti 

such  as  are  now 
I    with    utter    impn: 

is  all   but  startling  to  note  that  no  longer 
ago  than  184)   Mr.  Moxon,  the  pub! 
the  works  of  Candor,  Tennyson,  Woi 
bemyand  found 
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the  publication 
of  Shelley's  poems,  which  are  now  sold  openbj 
.  thousand    n  ithout  the  suppri  s  ion 
of  a  word. 

A,  the  death  of  Eldon  may  be  taken  to 

mark  the  i  lo     of  i a  iii  political  and    o  ial 

progi  :  of  Thomas  <  laropbell  in 

,n  coincident  with  the 
if  a  certain  era  in  poetry  and 
general  literature.  Generally,  indeed,  the 
public  taste  was  undergoing  a  considerable 
change  in  the  direction  of  robustness  and 
freedom.  While  the  larger  diffusion  of  books 
and  periodicals  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  literature  in  some  respects,  that 
standard  was  greatly  raised  in  others.  But 
while  ballads  like  Campbell's  best  (which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  by  name,  since  every 
reader  knows  them  by  heart)  are  imperishably 
powerful,  his  larger  poems,  such  as  ••  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope"  and  "Gertrude  of  Wy- 
oming," had  already  passed  into  the  shade, 
and  with  them  the  whole  class  of  poetry  to 
which  they  belong.  The  days  when  verbal 
finish  and  rhetorical  power  would  make  a 
poet's  success,  if  there  were  only  the  faintest 
tinge  of  imagination,  were  over  and  gone. 
There  is  much  more  than  fashion,  in  this ;  the 
whole  tide  of  life  now  began  to  roll  fuller  and 
stronger,  and  literature  partook  of  the  change. 
Campbell  was,  however,  much  more  than  a 
poet.  Besides  being  the  sagacious  and  earnest 
initiator  of  the  London  University,  he  was  a 
zealous  friend  of  political  freedom — a  fact  of 
which  there  are  luminous  and  frequent  traces 
in  his  miscellaneous  writings.  He  was.  un- 
fortunately, too  fond  of  his  tumbler.  When 
his  statue  was  set  up  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Eogers,  his  fellow-poet,  said  to  a  friend,  "Ha  ! 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Tom  stand  straight." 

Tt  has  already  been  hinted  that  certain  of 
the  political  party  known  as  the  philosophical 
Radicals,  or  more  briefly  and  witli  a  touch 
of  ridicule,  "  the  philosophers,"  exercised  a 
marked  influence  on  our  colonial  policy;  ii 
might  be  added,  on  our  foreign  policy  in 
general.  To  this,  India  was  no  exception, 
though  it  had  been,  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
1 1    .  ii   Acted  in  parliament,  and  but  for  the 


of  James  Mill  and  John  Si  i 
would  have  bei  n  mop  I  ill.    The 

value  "l  their  services  to  our  Indian  empire, 
and  through  them  to  the  empire  generally, 
universally  admitted.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Ma  (ullocb  must  be  a  01  iated  .-  ii  b  theirs; 
iiui  ii  is  said  that  the  elder  Mill  counted  fo* 
so  much  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs, 
that  after  his  retirement  the  Company  would 
ami  did  actually  refrain  from  takii 

important  steps  for  which  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  rely  upon  his  wonderful  know- 
li  dge  and  administrative  sagacity.  There  are 
extant  dissertations  by  both  the  father  and 
the  son  which  are  held  to  be  unequalled  in 
the  whole  history  and  range  of  such  docu- 
ments. 

When  some  of  the  readers  of  these  chapters 
were  young  they  may  have  seen  the  gloomy 
old  India  House  in  Leadenhall  Street,  in 
which  Charles  Lamb  said  his  real  works  were 
shelved,  and  in  which  so  many  distinguished 
men  have  found  a  position,  not  idle,  but  which 
yet  left  them  free  for  other  pursuits.  But 
much  more  significant  than  the  dull  Grecian 
frontage  of  that  building  were  the  small 
placards  to  be  seen  pasted  here  and  there 
about  the  streets.  At  the  top  of  any  of  those 
you  saw  a  dashing  horse-soldier,  airing  his 
sabre,  and  underneath  was  an  announcement 
beginning,  "A  good  opportunity!  Wanted, 
Smart  Young  Men  for  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company."  Of  course 
all  this  is  now  gone,  and  from  the  year  1  B33,  in 
which  the  trading  monopoly  of  the  Company 
was  abolished,  all  has  been  change. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  scarcely  credible  that 
it  is  not  quite  a  century  since  Cowper,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  The  Task,  describing  the  arri- 
val of  the  post-boy  with  the  newspapers,  repre- 
sents the  country  gentleman  as  impatient  to 
open  the  printed  sheet  in  order  to  learn  if 
India  is  "  free." 

"  [g  India  free  ?  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace, 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  -  * 

But  so  it  was.  Of  course,  however,  the 
story  of  the  connection  of  this  country  with 
India  goes  much  farther  back  than  Clive  or 
Warren  Hastings.    Without  doing  more  than 
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East  glance  at  the  commencement  of  this  long 

.story,  we   will  the  year  1600, 

■ben  Qu  i  granted  a  charter  to 

r'.ish  merchants,  to  be  cal 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchanl 
<lon  trading  to  the  East   Indii 
hail  tor  :i  century  had  in  India, 

pat  the  English  and  Dutch  were  now  appear- 
ing upon  thr  scene.  There  were  indeed  two 
rival  companies,  one  stationed 

uilon.  The  English  found  the  trade 
with  the  natives  pay,  and  resolved  to  make 
settlements  on  the  coast  for  the  coi 
of  trade.  In  the  second  decade  of  the  century 
■we  had,  by  permission  of  the  native  powers, 
establishments  at  Surat  and  three  or  four 
other  places.     The  charter  being  renewed  as 

arose,  factories  or  agencies  were  set 
up  by  degrees  not  only  in  Borneo.  Java.  &c,  but 
on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 
Between  1630  and  1(370  the  cities  of  Madras, 
Calcutta,  and  Bombay  had  arisen,  and  ( Iharl  is 
II.  hail  granted  the  Company  (for  a  considera- 
tion) his  royal  permission  to  make  war  and 
peace  at  their  pleasure. 

it  necessary  to  describe  the  capital  or 
constitution  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  to 
go  through  any  of  its  vicissitudes  except  those 
which  fall  within  our  chronological  limits. 
In  strictness  the  Company  were  for  a  long 
time  nothing  but  merchants,  but  this  was  not 
likely  to  last,  and  it  did  not.  By  accident  or 
design  the  agents  of  the  Company  got  mixed 
up  in  native  quarrels,  and  money  being  the 
sinews  of  war  every  where,  the  Company  began 
to  acquire  something  like  actual  territorial 
lower  in  the  peninsula.  During  the  progress 
of  their  story  there  were  many  instances  both 
of  robbery  and  tyranny,  traces  of  which 
abound  in  our  literature  (e.g.  in  Pope — 

i  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  bonai  factor  stole  a  gem  away,  ic). 

And  enormous  fortunes  were  mad.'  by  British 
adventurers,  of  which  also  traces  abound  in 
our  literature.  The  rich  uncle  coming  home 
suddenly  from  India  to  enable   a 

ir  to  marry  was.  until  lately,  a  very 
common  figure  in  plays  and  novels. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  an  earlier 


ry  of  the 

peninsula,   but   simply  so   far  as   to   mention 
the  di  ath  of  1  I  "  <  freat 

I  the  Mo- 
year  1 707,  the  old  empire  of  [ndi  i 
began  rapidly  to  fall  to  pieces.    Bombay,  which 
had  been  the  dowry  of  Catherine,  the  Infant;'. 

lan  ied  our  CI 
was  in  L6<  ■    India 

Company.    The  I'  i  ian  invasion  of  it 

ip  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  later,  when  fei 

out  between  the  English  and  the 
who  had  also  settlements  in  India. 
nd  and  France 
was  the  signal  for  war  in  India  between  the 
forces  of  the  two  nations  there,  though  the 
of  the  native  princes  were  often  the 
pretext  for  hostilities.  After  the  great  vic- 
tories of  Clive  over  the  French,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  recall  except  in  this  general 
way.  the  path  lay  open  to  almost  unreserved 
British  supremacy.  When  a  native  prince 
appealed  to  the  Company  for  support  they 
drove  a  bargain  with  him,  which  was  sure  to 
lead  to  quarrels,  and  some  kind  of  corruption 
was  not  far  off.  Before  the  close  of  his  career 
Clive,  though  he  did  some  wrong  things,  did 
much  to  make  it  easier  to  govern  India  well 
in  future,  and  the  first  British  governor- 
general,  Warren  Hastings,  now  appears  upon 
the  scene.  This  brings  us  down  to  compara- 
nt  dates  and  comparatively  familiar 
names  and  events.  Hyder  Ali  and  the  French, 
who  had  combined  against  the  British,  were 
defeated  in  1781  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  on 
the  whole  India  did  well  under  the  governor- 
ship of  Warren  Hastings,  the  story  of  whose 
impeachment  need  not  here  be  told. 

In  1784  Pitt  established  tl 
trol.  Soon  afterwards  we  find  Loi  I 
wallis  in  the  place  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
■ih  the  civil  and  military  master  in 
India.  Before  lone.  W.ll.sley.  whom  we 
know  better  as  the  Iron  Duke,  is  defeating 
Tippoo  Saib  and  the  French,  and  win 

inst   "  the  myriads  of 
i   1  aft.  c  this  we  meet  the  names  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord  Dlinto,  and  the  Mar- 
The  last-named  i 
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«.  i  Govei  nor  g<  neral  ol  I  adia  from  1813  to 
L823,  and  it  was  uu  lei  hi  adniini  I  ratios  thai 
the  Bri1  i  '■>  olidated  itself 

in  [ndia.      We  had  been  able  to  hold  it  only 

■i  in    and  too  IV. 
quenl  aggression,  and  the  story  of  out  i 

rai  es  is  from  first  to  last 

taine  I   wi1  h  many  ei  rors  and  some  dimes. 

The  position  of  the  Company  had  never  been 

quite  clear,  and  i1!--  military  power  which  il 

gradually  acquired  (the  army  at  last  reached 

i  -  ;:l I    300,000  men)  had    been  taken  up 

under  pressure^  in  quarrels,  or  for  self  defence. 
The  soldiers  were  at  first  mere  volunteers, 
some  oi  them  released  or  runaway  criminals, 
and  at  first  no  natives  were  enlisted.  We  find 
them  eventually  in  the  army  in  very  large 
numbers,  but  they  were  never  "enlisted"  by 
force,  and  that  subject  will  arise  again  when 
we  approach  the  dreadful  mutiny  of  1857.  It 
lias  been  already  stated  that  in  Is!;;  the 
trading  privileges  of  the  Company  wei  e  taki  n 
away,  and  this  led  to  a  curious  state  of  things, 
one,  in  fact,  which  could  not  last.  The  <  'om 
pany  had  to  levy  taxes  to  pay  the  dividends 
on  East  India  stock,  and  il  had  no  direct 
governing  power. 

Under  the  unfortunate  administration  of 
the  Earl  of  Auckland  began  the  dreadful 
story  of  our  trouble  with  Afghanistan.  The 
independent  and  warlike  character  of  the 
Afghan  race  is  well  known,  while  a  glance  at 
the  map  shows  that  this  mountain  region 
may  be  considered  as  a  grand  natural  barrier 
between  India  and  the  more  western  parts  of 
Asia.  Through  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan 
to  the  legions  of  the  Indus  there  are  only  two 
oi  which  the  Khyber  Pass  is  one,  and 
it  has  strong  positions  of  natural  fortification 
at  Jellalabad  and  Peshawur.  This  pass  is 
formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  river. 
Cabul,  Ghuznee,  Candahar,  and  Herat  are 
very  important  centres  of  communication. 
Between  the  north-western  boundary  of  Bri- 
tish India  and  Persia  there  lies  the  plain  of 
the  Punjaub  or  Punjab,  then  the  alpine  region 
of  Afghanistan,  and  then  a  desert. 

AVith  the  desert  we  have  no  concern,  but  it 
has  to  be  noted  that  the  Punjab  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sikhs,  a  very  warlike  people, 


who  were  then  under  the  rule  of   Rnnjeej 
i  i,. hi,,   i    familiar  i"  us  all), called 
the   Lion  oi    Lahore.     Cn   Afghani  I 

had  for  some  tin 

One  Shah  Sujah,  who  had  been  trying  fur  tin: 
a  scendenc} .  was  defeat*  d  bj  Do  I  Mohamj 
med  (another  familiar  nami  i,  who  now  ruled 
in  Cabul.  Shah  Sujah  lied  into  the  Sikh 
territory.     Meanwhile  the  Sikhs  had,  in  the 

recent   confusion,  helped    them  ell 

portant  positions  in  the  north-west  and  flu 
province  of  Peshawur.  Of  com  e  Do  I  Md 
hammed  of  Cabul  now  made  war  upon  Ruin 
jeet  Singh  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  end  of  it,  so 
far,  is  that  we  find  Shah  Sujah  taking  refuge 
with  the  British,  while  the  Afghans  are  ap- 
plying to  us  for  help  againsl  the  over-acthi 
Lion  of  Lahore,  Runjeet  Singh. 

This  is,  in  vulgar  language,  a  pretty  kettle 
of  fish;  but  the  worst  is  to  come.  Dost  -Mo- 
hammed, denied  assistance  by  the  British, 
applied  to  Persia,  which  was  eager  to  'hell 
him,  having  an  eye  to  Herat.  At  this  point 
British  jealousy  (just  or  unjust)  ol  Hi 
begins  to  play  a  part  in  the  story.  Perm 
was  on  good  terms  with  Russia,  and  the  idea 
of  Persian  soldiers  holding  Herat  was  alarm- 
ing to  the  British  mind,  especially  to  that  a 
Lord  Auckland.  Russia,  too,  was  found  offefl 
iug  t.i  the  Afghans  the  aid  we  had  denied, 
and  it  was  held  by  the  governor-general  that 
we  must  be  in  command  of  Cabul.  II. rat, 
which  was  then  under  an  independent  Afghan 
chieftain,  was  besieged  by  the  Persians  in 
vain,  the  defence  being  conducted  by  Lie™ 
tenant  Pottinger.  But  Lord  Auckland  de- 
cided  to  make  war  on  Dost  Mohammed,  with 
Shah  Sujah  for  excuse,  and  ships  were  de- 
spatched to  the  Persian  ( lulf  in  order  to  divert 
the  Persian  forces  from  Herat.  Naturally 
Runjeet  Singh  refused  to  allow  the  British 
troops  to  pas's  through  Lahore,  and  they  had 
to  fight  their  way  through  the  hostile  territory 
of  Scinde.  In  the  end  the  British  troops 
captured  Ghuznee,  drove  out  Dost  Moham- 
med, and  set  up  Shah  Sujah  in  Cabul.  This 
was  no  great  achievement,  and  we  had  ■ 
maintain  our  position,  nominally  Shah  Sujah's 
position,  at  the  point  of  the  sword  by  a  large 
army,  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  money. 
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At  home  the  victory  at  Ghuznei 
carded  with  satisfaction,  of  course,  because 
no  Englishman  relishes  the  news  of  a  defeat 
nf  the  British  ana-;:  but  of  the  wisdom  of 
Lord  Auckland's  policy  there  wen 
ppinions.  Nevertheless  the  thanks  of  both 
nouses  of  parliament  were  voted  to  the  gover- 
al,  the  commander-in-chief,  Major- 
general  Elphinstone,  and  the  army  in  general. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  refuse  his 
tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  and  the 
with  which  the  whole  expedition  had 
been  carried  out ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  poiut 
out  that  we  had  entered  upon  a  dangerous 
business,  and  that  we  were  not  unlikely  to 
Discover  that  our  difficulties  had  only  just 
Begun.  [(  is  noticeable  here  that  the  duke 
tunself,  when  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
lad  been  recalled  b  cause  his  policy  had  been 
ssive!  Mr.  Macaulay,  not  long  re- 
turned from  India,  with  all  the  doubtful 
honours  of  his  code  thick  npon  him,  was  now 
war  secretary,  and  cordially  supported  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  of  the  Indus.  The 
pore  sangnine  portion  of  his  remarks  was 
stultified  by  the  event.  Among 
many  peculiarities  of  our  Indian  empire,  Mr. 
Macaulay  said, —  there  was  none  more  re- 
markable than  that  the  people  whom  we  go- 
verned there  were  a  people  whose  estimate 
of  our  power  sometimes  far  exceeded  the 
truth,  and  sometimes  fell  short  of  it.  They 
kuew  nothing  of  our  resources;  they  were 
ignorant  of  our  geographical  position;  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  political  condition  or  the 
relative  power  of  any  of  the  European  states. 
Thi-v  saw  us  come  and  go,  but  it  was  upon  an 
element  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted, 
and  which  they  held  in  horror.  It  was  no 
that  not  merely  the 
■mmon  people,  but  the  upper  class — nay, 
ev.-n  the  ministers  of  the  native  j  •  i  ■  ■  ■ 

i  at  without  exception,  so  profoundly 
■norani  of  European  affairs  that  they  could 
not  tell  whether  the  King  of  the  French  or 
Be  Duke  of  Modena  -t  poten- 

tate. Further,  Mr.  Macaulay  said  he  could 
tell  the  house,  that  when  he  was  in  India 
there  was  nquiel   feeling 

in  the  minds  of  our  subje  its,  neighbours,  and 

Vol.  I. 


subsidiary  allies-  I.    f,,r- 

v.  ,i!.[  .  ,  to  Bome  app 

revolution      to  think  that  the  power  of 
ind  was  no  longer  what   it   had   been 

proved  to  be  in  t ler  times;  in  Bhort, 

had  prevailed  a  feeling  in  the  public  mind  in 
which,  unchecked,  might  1 
■  great  calamities.    But  this  greal  event, 

this  great  triumph  at  Ghuznee,  enacted   so 
Uj  by  the  British  troops,  had  pul  down, 

with  a  rapidity  hardly  ever  known  in  history, 

this  restless  and  um  isj    feeling;   and  il 

never  was  a  period  at  which  the  opinion  of 

our  valour  and   skill,  and   what   was  of  equal 

importance,  the  confidence  in  our  'star,'  was 

higher  than  it  then  was  in  India. 

Mi.  Macaulay  held  that  there  was  reason 
to  think  that  all  the  expense  incurred  by 
these  thousands  of  camels  and  thousands  of 
troops  was  sound  and  profitable  economy. 
He  had,  he  said,  seen  something  of  the  brave 
men  who  defended  our  Indian  empire;  and  it 
had  been  matter  of  great  delight  to  him  to  see 
the  warm  attachment  to  their  country  and 
their  countrymen  which  animated  them  in 
that  distant  land,  and  which  added  a  tenfold 
force  to  the  zeal  and  vigour  with  which  they 
performed  their  arduous  duties.  There  was 
a  disposition  in  the  service,  continued  Mr. 
Macaulay,  to  think  that  the  Indian  service 
was  not  so  highly  considered  in  England  as 
other  services  less  able,  and  performed  with 
less  jeopardy,  in  other  countries.  It  was  ex- 
traordinary to  see  the  interest,  with  what 
gratification,  the  smallest  scrap,  the  merest 
line  in  an  English  newspaper,  conferring  any 
prai  eon  this  service,  was  received  by  them, 
and  their  delight  would  be  extreme  when 
they  came  to  read  the  voir  of  thanks  which 
had  been  conferred  on  them  unanimously  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  he  tru  ted 
would  be  passed  as  unanimously  by  the  I  Louse 
of  Commons,  the  more  especially  accompanied 
was  by  the  testimony  to  their  merits 
borne  by  the  greatest  general   il        :  ■  i 

I  need. 

We    may   now   leave    India    for   a    time, 

but     We    have    to    pass    round    to    <  'hina    and 

.>■   Borneo   on   our   way.      About    this 

time  commenced  the  extraordinary  and  much- 
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discussed  career  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  some- 
tin. .■  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  of  which  a  complete 
.-ice.  unit  scarcely  belongs  to  this  chapter,  though 
it  was  in  L838  thai  he  went  out  to  Borneo  and 

I  in  tin-  .service  of  the  sultan,  who 
afterwards  made  him  rajah.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  type  which  is  now  pretty  well  extinct — 
so  much  is  admitted  on  all  hands — a  high- 
handed adventurer,  whose  manner  of  dealing 
with  ■■salvages"  belonged  rather  to  the  six- 
teenth than  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
though  some  portions  of  his  career  were  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  his  services  to  Borneo  are  not 
denied;  and  for  the  moment  his  story  may  stop 
here. 

In  our  relations  with  China  we  have  a  sub- 
ject of  much  greater  magnitude  and  intricacy. 
Much  of  our  ]n-ocedure  in  that  country  has 
been  severely  condemned  on  grounds  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  too;  but  the  chief  interest 
attaching  to  our  quarrels  with  "  the  yellow 
men  "  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  led  to  what  is 
sometimes  called  "the  opening  up  of  the 
Chinese  empire."  Of  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
Chinese  nothing  new  can  well  be  said,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  pregnant  incidents  of 
the  present  reign  was  the  breaking  down  of 
the  barriers  which  shut  out  "barbarians"  like 
ourselves  from  intercourse  with  (about)  a 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
trading  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  in  1833  marked  to  cease.  In  1S34  it  came 
to  an  end,  and  frequent  quarrels  arose  between 
the  Chinese  mandarins  and  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  our  government  to  protect  our 
commerce.  In  1S38  the  Chinese  appear  to 
have  decided  to  stop  the  trade  in  opium,  and 
the  British  government  sent  out  word  to  the 
East  that  if  our  merchants  chose  to  carry  on 
the  trade  as  smugglers,  it  would  not  be  the 
business  of  the  Queen  to  protect  them  with 
ships  or  soldiers.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Commissioner  Lin — whose  name  was  once  very 
familiar  in  Great  Britain — had  blockaded  our 
factories  at  Canton,  and  Captain  Elliott,  who 
had  been  forced  to  surrender  20,000  chests  of 
opium,  had  written  to  Calcutta  for  ships  and 
troops.     In  the  latter  part  of  1839  Captain 


Elliott  fired  into  some  Celestial  war-junks, 

and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up;  but  this  was  not 

confirmed  in  Downing  Street,  and  Sir  Hi  or 
Pottinger  was  sent  out  to  China  with  full  powers 
for  peace  or  war.  There  ensued  a  "war"  with 
the  yellow  men,  some  of  the  details  of  which 
are  still  remembered  as  having  found  their 
way  e\  n  into  street-ballads.  The  poor  I  'eleffi 
tials  were  not  prepared  for  the  military  en- 
gines and  methods  of  the  barbarians,  and  their 
arrows  or  small  brass  guns  did  not  do  much 
execution.  Our  cannons  drove  them  fairly 
out  of  their  senses,  and  even  those  who  con- 
demned the  opium  war  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  stories  of  the  bewilderment  and 
terror  of  the  "celestials"  who  had  so  long 
despised  the  "  barbarians."  Several  places 
were  captured  by  the  British,  including  Nan- 
kin, and  the  island  of  Hong-Kong,  which 
became  ours.  The  treaty  which  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  negotiated  with  the  "Brother  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,"  bound  him  to  pay  us 
21  millions  of  dollars  for  the  cost  of  the  war, 
though  he  had  already  paid  Ij  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  value  of  the  confiscated  opium. 
The  total  sum  was  more  than  £5,500,000  ster- 
ling, and  great  was  the  triumph  of  the  idling 
Briton  and  street-sparrow  when  they  saw  the 
heavy  wagons  pass  through  our  thoroughfares 
with  the  first  instalments  of  the  war-indemnity. 
A  song  which  appeared  in  Punch,  to  a  popular 
tune,  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  memory: — 

"Our  foes  in  China, 

Potts  drubbed  in  all  quarters  ; 
They'd  ne'er  so  fine  a 

"Whopping  from  the  Tartars ; 
And,  sir,  they  must, 

(How  proud  am  I  to  say  it) 
Down  with  the  dust — and  tax  our  tea  to  pay  it." 

Syria  and  Egypt — the  stm-y  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  capture  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  by 
Commodore  Napier — demand  a  few  words  of 
notice,  partly  for  ordinary  reasons,  partly  be- 
cause it  was  in  this  siege  that  steam  war-ships 
were  first  employed,  and  partly  because  (he 
whole  affair  formed  a  striking  episode  in 
the  history  of  our  relations  with  Egypt  and 
Turkey.  Sir  John  Bowring  had  been  sent 
out  about  this  time  by  Lord  Palmerston  to 
inquire  into  the  commercial  relations  of  vari- 
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<".:>  countries, and  his  account  i 

Mehemet  Ali  (whom  Lady  Hestei 

called  a  blood;  tyrant   when  he  wanted  to 

reduce  the  number  of  her  men-at-arms,  and 

Who  really  was  one),  and  what  that  very  able 

ild  probabl]  ha\  i  done  in  the  British 
if  he  had  I  ei  q  differently  treated,  is 

too  interesting  to   be  omitted.     "  1   think,'' 

writes  Sir  John  Bowring,  "that  a  great  politi 

cal  error  \ 

meat  when  tin}-  lent  I ; 

of  the  Ottoman   Porte,  and   determined  to 

:    .\li.    tin-    \  ici  i"\    i 
into   Bttbj 

de-ire  for  independence.  Hi-  plan  was  to 
gather  all  the  Arabic-speaking  nations  under 
Egyptian  rule,  and  to  establish  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  Arab  empire;  and  had  we 

been  a  party  to  tins  arrangement  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  might  have  exercised  ai  Cairo 
an  influence  far  more  potent  than  we  could 
ever  expect  to  do  at  Constantinople,  which  is 
the  very  focus  of  intrigue,  where  all  the  great 
powers  are  constantly  struggling  for  ascend- 
1  where  our  policy  is  often  thwarted 
by  the  action  of  Bussia,  France,  or  Austria. 
The  geographical  position  of  Egypt — standing 
midway  between   England   and   her   Indian 

ms — must  have  a  political  importance 
of  the  highest  order.  When  the  French  first 
■Traded  Algiers  they  made  to  the  pasha  the 
most  seductive  offers  to  recognize  his  inde- 
pendence of  the  Porte,  if  he  would  co-operate 
with  them   in   their   intended  African   expe- 

I  ie  communicated  this  information  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  recommended 
him  to  repudiate  the  offer,  stating  that  if  he 
service  rendered  to  English  interests 
would  not  be  forgotten.  Eeferring  to  this 
subject  witli  some  bitterness,  he  once  told  me 
that  he  would  at  any  time  have  despatched 
ten  thousand  of  bis  regular  troops  to  assist  in 
maintaining  our  authority  in  British  lid.-; 
and  though  their  services  might  not  have  been 
of  much  value,  the  offer  was  evidence  of  the 
friendly  animus  which  inspiri  d  the  viceroy." 

Mehemet  Ali  was  of  very  low  ori 
had  not  learned  to  lead   till   he  was  forty  six 
1  years  of  age  !      Though  he  was,  as  t  i 
brigands  said  i  E 


and    a    true    Turk,    he    was    to]   rant    and    a 

politician.     Sir  John    Bowring's 
narrative  of  his  reception   bj   this  "bloody 

i  I    both    amusing    and    in  bive. 

-ha,"  says  sir  John,  "  i.  ceived  m  ■ 

in  In-  palace  ai   Shoubra,  in  the  month  of 

.   1837.     We  were  preceded    bj    ■ 

janissary  with   his  silver  stall',  on  hoi   eback, 
mpanied   by  a  number  of  men 

who  tun i.  camels,  overturned  the 

lren,  collared   the  men. 
and   shoved    away    the    women,    it     | 

difficult  to  thread  the  streets  oi  Cairo  at  sun- 
iet  us  it  is  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
Royal   Exchange  at  mid-day.     The  pasha's 

secretary  awaited  us,  and   conducted   us  into 

oi  audience,  in  the  centre  of  which 

were  three  huge  silver  candlesticks  with 
lighted  wax  candles.  In  the  corner  stood 
Mehemet  Ali,  with  his  white  beard,  soft  and 
fair  hands,  and  fiery  eye.  He  beckoned  us  t  . 
approach,  and  squatted  himself  in  the  corner 
of  the  divan,  on  a  carpet  of  green  and  gold. 
Xext  to  Colonel  Campbell,  the  consul-general, 
I  had  the  seat  of  honour,  the  interpreter 
standing  before  the  pasha.  Coffee  was  ordered 
in,  and  conversation  began.  He  told  us  of  the 
bad  education  he  had  received,  said  that  he- 
had  never  seen  civilized  nations,  that  he  had 
been  thrown  among  barbarians,  of  whom, 
when  he  came  to  Egypt,  scarcely  one  could 
read,  but  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  in- 
struct his  people,  and  had  ten  thousand  in  dif- 
ferent schools.  He  added  that  though  he  had 
often  been  at  war,  it  was  against  his  wish  and 
necessary  for  his  protection,  and  that  he  wished 
to  live  ten  years  more  in  peace,  in  order  to 
show  what  Egypt  was  capable  of  becoming. 
He  told  us  that  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Syria  the  Russian  and  French  consuls 
told  him  that  he  should  stud;/  Mttory  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  govern.  'My  son  wrote  tome,' 
- ,  i  orders.  I  thought  the  best  thing 
•was  to  go  myself ;  so  I  went,  and  settled  ever 
thing  in  a  week.  Thai 
inent — better  than  I  would  have  learned  from 

history.1  The  fact  is  that  he  went  to  Jaffa, 
seized  and  hanged  the  I  adera  of  the  revolt, 
and  returned   to   Egypt    in  a  month  from  the 

;  left  u.  <  lolonel  t  lamj  bell,  who  went. 
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wiih  him,  told  me  thai  he  never  saw  such  an 
example  of  energy.  Nobody  could  fail  to  be 
struck  with  his  suavity  of  manners, his  natural 
ease,  his  smile,  and  his  penetrating  eye.  Who, 

in  thai  line  old  man,  stroking  his  long  beard, 
\\  hite  as  snow,  and  wiping  his  lips  with  a  fair 
and    line   pocket-handkerchief,   could   imagine 

thai   he   aw  the  slaughterer  of  the  thousand 

Mamelukes, his  guests  and  dependants, the  con- 
queror of  the  Wahabees  of  the  holy  cities,  the 
man  who  had  bearded  the  sultan  and  subjugated 
the  half  of  Arabia,  the  hero  of  Syria  and  Can- 
dia?  There  he  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  divan, 
his  words  bearing  life  and  death.  It  was  alto- 
gether  a  most  interesting  scene.  This  man,  in 
his  rude  way,  did  wonders  for  Egypt,  caused 
vast  tracts  of  land  to  be  redeemed  from  the 
desert,  introduced  the  fine  sea-is!and  cotton, 
which  has  become  so  important  an  export  from 
Alexandria,  made  canals,  though  at  a  fearful 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  introduced  into  the 
army  the  military  organization  of  Europe,  so 
that  he  overthrew  again  and  again  the  forces 
of  the  sultan  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  put  his 
ships  of  war  into  good  condition,  and  ap- 
pointed French  officers  to  the  supreme  com- 
mands both  in  the  army  and  the  navy.  He 
had  applied  to  our  government  to  obtain  the 
services  of  British  officers,  hut  met  with  a  re- 
fusal. The  French  government,  however,  will- 
ingly granted  his  request,  and  in  consequence 
French  interests  in  Egypt  have  not  uufre- 
quently  circumvented  British  policy." 

We  must  now  refer  to  an  event,  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  on  social  progress  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  too 
highly. 

In  May,  1836,  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  eldest 
brother  of  Leopold  and  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  had  been  on  a  visit  to  England,  accom- 
panied by  his  two  young  sons  Ernest  and 
Albert.1  That  visit  was  not  without  an  object, 
although  no  mention  of  its  real  intention  had 
been  made  to  the  persons  most  intimately  con- 
cerned. Stockmar  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers,  and  Stockmar  had  written  "  it  must 
be  made  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  object  of  the 


1  Francis  Charles  Augustus  Albert  Emmanuel,  known 
always  as  Prince  Albert. 


visit  be  kept  strictly  Becret  from  the  princess 
8  well  ;ts  from  the  prince,  so  as  to  leave  them 
completely  at  their  ease."  Of  course  nearly 
every  Englishman  and  every  Englishwoman 

now  understands  that  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  two  amiable  old  matchmakers — 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  faithful 
friend  and  secretary — was  that  Albert,  the 
younger  of  the  two  princes,  and  Victoria,  the 
English  May-flower,  should  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  in  the  most  natural  way  possible, 
and  that  then  diplomacy  might  come  in  with  a 
set  face  and  a  gently  warning  linger  to  regu- 
late matters,  and  to  see  that  they  were  quite. 
serious  before  the  betrothal  should  be  even  so 
much  as  whispered  either  in  England  or  in 
Germany.  By  the  blessing  of  Heaven  this 
happy  plot  of  the  two  amiable  but  astute  old 
gentleman, — the  uncle  being  indeed  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  princes  in  Europe, 
— succeeded  admirably,  and  resulted  in  one  of 
the  happiest  royal  marriages  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  world;  and  though  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  even  nursery  gossip  in  Coburg 
pointed  to  the  intention  to  make  the  younger 
sou  of  the  ducal  house  an  aspirant  for  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Victoria  long  before  it 
was  probable  that  she  would  be  queen,  it  was 
determined  to  keep  from  the  princess  herself 
any  influence  which  would  be  stronger  than 
the  regard  with  which  her  future  suitor  might 
unconsciously  inspire. 

Leopold,  on  whom  had  devolved  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  twice  widowed  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  and  her  infant  daughter,2 
was   deeply    desirous   of   this   alliance;    and 


5  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who 
was  presumptive  heiress  to  the  throne  of  England,  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  then  in  his  fifty-first  year,  married  Victoire 
Maria  Louise.  Princess  Leiningen,  the  youngest  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Coburg  and  of  the  bereaved  Leopold.  She 
had  married  the  Prince  Emich  Charles  of  Leiningen  in 
1S03,  when  she  was  seventeen,  and  his  death  in  1S13  left 
her  a  widow  with  a  son,  Charles  Emich,  Prince  Leiningen, 
and  a  daughter,  Anna  Feodora,  afterwards  by  marriage. 
Princess  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1819,  the  Princess  Victoria  was  born,  and  although  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  the  very  same  diy 
with  himself,  and  the  probability  of  there  being  therefore 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  left  the  succession  doubtful,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  his  infant 
daughter  to  his  intimate  friends,  with  the  words,  "Look 
at  her  well,  for  she  will  be  Queen  of  England."  Prince 
Le  ningcn,  the  half-brother  of  her  majesty,  died  in  1S59. 
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though,  like  Stockmar,  he  carefully  refrained 
from  promoting  it  until  the  character  of  the 
prince  had  been  observed  and  trained,  and 
I  of  tin1  two  young  people 
Ives  had  been  ascertained,  it  is  to  him 
that  its  complete  success  may  be  .- ■ 
have  been  due.  Although  her  rather,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  (who died  within  eight  months 
after  her  birth),  used  to  regard  liis  little 
daughter  as  the  ful  i  of  England, 

the  succession  was  for  many  years  uncertain, 
as  two  children  were  born  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  though  both  of  them  died  in 
infancy  Adelaide  was  still  young  when  her 
husband   came   to  the  throne.      These 
among  the  reasons  for  the  comparative  seclu- 
and   simplicity  in   which  the   Pri 
:  :a  was  brought   up.     Not  until  she  was 
twelve   years   old    was   she  allowed    to  know 
that  she  was  next  in  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  information  was;  conveyed  to  her  by  her 
aess,  the  Baroness  Lehzen,  placing  the 
logical  table  into  the  history  book  from 
which    Mr.    Davys   (instructor  to  her  royal 
highness,   and   afterwards   Bishop   of   Peter- 
borough) gave  a  lesson.     In  a  letter  from  the 

a  to  her  majesty  so  late  as  the  - 
1  i      mber,  1867,  the  whole  incident  is 
fully  described.    "  When  Mr.  Davys  was  gone 
the  Princess  Victoria  opened,  as  usual,  the  book 

I,  and  seeing  the  additional  paper, 
'I  never  saw  that  before.'    '  It  was  not  thought 
necessary  you  should,  princess,'  I  answered. 
'  I  see  I  am  nearer  the  throne  than  I  thi 
'So  it  is,  madam,' I  said.    After  some  moments 
the   princess  resumed,   '  Now  many  a   child 
would  boast,  but  they  don't  know  the  difficulty. 
There  is  much  splendour,  but  there  is  more 
responsibility.'      The   princess   having  lifted 
up  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  while  she 
spoke,  gave  me  that  little  hand,  saying,  '  I  will 
be  good!     I  understand  now  why  you 
me  so  much  to  learn  even  Latin.     Mj 
Augusta  and  Mary  never  did:  but  yon  told 
me  Latin  is  the  foundation  of  English  grammar 
and    of   all    the    elegant    expressions,    and    I 
-  1  it  as  you  wished  it;  but  I  understand 

His  son,  Ernest.  Prince  Leiningen,  entered  the  British 
navy,   and  commands  the  royal  yacht.      The   i 
Hohenlohe  died  on  the  23d  of  September,  laTi 


all  better  now,'  and  the  prin 

hand,  repeating,  "1   will    lie  good!'      I  then 

said, 'But  your  aunt  Adelaid 

and  may  have  children,  and  of  course  they 
would  ascend  the  throne  of  their  father, 
William  IV..  and   uot   you,  princess.'    The 

d,  'And  if  it  was  s...  1  -!    .  ,    I 

disappointed,  for  1  know  by  the  love 

Aunt    Adelaide  bears  me,  how  fond  she  is  of 

children.'     When  Queen  Adelaide  lost  her 
second   princess  she  wrote   to   the    I ! 
Keni.  ■  My  children  are  dead,  but  yours  lives, 
miiio  too.'"1 

Theie  is  something  of  quaint  "old  fash- 
•  about  this  description,  as  there  is 
about  the  conversation  which  it  records;  but 
it  shows  very  distinctly  the  meaning  of  that 
retirement  to  which  allusion  has  more  than 
once  been  made  in  referring  to  the  training  of 
the  young  princess. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  became  more  certain,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  niece  for  whom  he  felt  a 
parental  affection  and  a  guardian's  respon- 
sibility became  of  still  graver  moment  to  King 
Leopold;  and  though  he  shared  the  warm 
regard  of  all  the  Coburg  family  for  the  nephew 
who  from  babyhood  had  been  a  prime  favour- 
ite because  of  his  singularly  engaging  char- 
acter no  less  than  for  his  personal  beauty, 
he  would  take  no  step  to  promote  an  alliance 
until  he  was  well  assured  that  it  would  be  for 
the  mutual  happiness  of  the  young  people 
themselves.  The  serious  question  was  whether 
Albert  possessed,  or  would  be  able  to  acquire, 
those  characteristics  which  would  qualify  him 
for  the  difficult  position  of  consort  of  a 
younej  constitutional  sovereign  in  a  country 
where  there  was  always  extreme  jealousy  of 
interposition,  and  where  the  suspicion  of 
"foreign  influence"  would  be  ever  vigilant 
and  unrelenting.  Added  to  this  was  the  re- 
solution, probably  born  of  the  abiding  tender 
i  t  his  own  love  and  bereavement, 
that  if  tlii s  marriage  were  ever  to  take  place 
it  should  be  no  merely  prudential  alb 


net  Consort  On  the  subject  of  the 
intimation  of  her  probable  succession,  the  queen  says  in 
a  note,  "I  cried  mac!)  on  learning  it,  and  ever  de]  tored 
this  contingency." 
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one  of  affection  and  esteem  al  B  could 
haw  had  a"  more  faithful,  no  more  practical, 
and,  be  it   added,  no  i  ally  than 

a  by  his  very  indepen- 
■  1  unity  of  purpi  Leopold  was  of 

opinion  that  no  other  prince  was  so  qualified 
to  make  his  niece  happy,  or  to  fulfil  worthily 
the  difficult  duties  of  the  consort  of  an  English 
queen.  Stockmar  as  friend  and  counsellor 
thought  it  his  duty  to  take  care  that  this 
opinion  was  well  founded.  Since  1834  he  had 
resided  with  his  family  at  Coburg,  but  without 
any  relations  with  the  ducal  house,  where  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  no  favourite.  He 
bad  only  casual  opportunities  of  observing  the 
young  princes,  and  occupied  with  his  studies, 
and  in  rather  poor  health,  he  had  sufficient, 
and  to  him  agreeable  occupation  in  the  retired 
life  he  led  apart  from  courts  and  political 
questions.  But  Leopold  had  been  his  model 
prince,  and  was  still  his  beloved  master  and 
friend.  An  appeal  from  him  became  a  com- 
mand, especially  when  it  had  reference  to  the 
happiness  of  the  little  English  princessof  whom 
be  had  seen  so  much  while  he  was  in  London. 
He  soon  sought  opportunities  of  meeting  the 
young  princes,  and  his  scrutinizing  eye  was  as 
quickly  fixed  upon  the  younger.  "Albert  is 
a  fine  young  fellow,"  be  wrote  in  1S36;  "well 
grown  for  his  age.  with  agreeable  and  valuable 
qualities;  and  who,  if  things  go  well,  may  in  a 
few  years  turn  out  a  strong,  handsome  man  of 
a  kindly,  simple,  yet  dignified  demeanour.  Ex- 
ternally, therefore,  he  possesses  all  that  pleases 
the  sex,  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries 
must  please.  It  may  prove,  too,  a  lucky  cir- 
cumstance, that  even  now  he  has  something 
of  an  English  look."  There  is  nothing  very 
"gushing"  in  this  reference,  but  Stockmar  was 
always  plainly,  sometimes  almost  grimly, 
matter-of-fact.  He  committed  himself  to  no 
opinion  then,  but  only  ventured  to  continue 
by  saying,  "  He  is  said  to  be  circumspect,  dis- 
creet, and  even  now  cautious.  But  all  this  is 
not  enough.  He  ought  to  have  not  merely 
great  ability,  but  a  right  ambition  and  great 
force  of  will  as  well.  To  pursue  for  a  life- 
time a  political  career  so  arduous  demands 
more  than  energy  and  inclination — it  demands 
also  that  earnest  frame  of  mind  which  is  ready 


-I  accord  to  ia<  i  i  ice  mere  pleasure  to 

real  USefulneS  I.      if  he  i  :  II-.!  satisfied  hereafter 

with  the  i  o]     iou  of  ha\  ing  achievi  d  one 

of  the  in'"'    influential  positions  in  Europe, 

how  often  will  he  be  tempti  1  ton  penl  v.  hat 
dertaken  ?  If  he  does  not  from  the 
I  accept  i*  as  a  vocation  of  grave 
bility,  on  the  efficient  fulfilment  of 
which  his  honour  ami  happiness  depend,  there 
is  small  hkjhhood  of  bia  succeeding*  There 
is  si  im  tiling  deeply  significant  in  these  words 
when  they  are  read  now  in  the  light  of  what 
Prince  Albert  became,  and  of  the  estimate  in 
which  he  lived  to  be  held  by  the  English 
people;  something  very  pathetically  significant 
in  them,  when  we  remember  that  they  are  here 
quoted  from  a  biography  of  the  prince  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  our  queen  herself,1 
and  published  only  six  years  ago— a  1  ii 
in  which  she  records,  now  that  she  is  able  to 
surround  herself  with  her  children's  children, 
the  tender  and  true  and  simple  emotions  of 
her  own  "love-making,"  and  confesses  with 
pride  how  her  youthful  heart  was  stirred  with 
an  affection  that  abides  with  her  still,  and  the 
memory  of  which  has  never  left  her  during 
the  years  of  her  widowhood. 

So  the  Duke  of  Coburg  came  to  England  in 
May,  1836,  and  stayed  for  four  weeks.  It 
was  no  more  than  a  friendly  visit.  The  prince 
had  often  in  still  earlier  years  heard  his  grand- 
mother, the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Gotha,  say 
how  she  should  like  him  to  form  an  alliance 
with  his  cousin ;  but  even  if  he  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  was  more  than  a  family  wish 
casually  though  earnestly  expressed,  he  was 
an  exceedingly  unlikely  person  to  bring  it  to 
any  practical  issue  without  some  more  dis- 
tinctly personal  motive.  That  such  motive 
arose  on  both  sides  during  this  visit  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt,  and  indeed 
directly  after  the  visitors  had  departed  King 
Leopold  began  to  make  bis  niece  aware  of  his 
hopes  and  wishes.  That  it  was  done  with 
kindly  art  there  need  be  no  question ;  for  it 
elicited  an  answer  which  must  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory,  since  it  concludes  by 
saying,  "  I  have  only  now  to  beg  you,  my 
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of  the  health  of 

.  and  to  take  him  under 

d  protection.    1  hopeand  trust  thai 

jil!  will  go  on  prosperously  and  well  on  this 

tO   IU>'." 

i  n.it  appeal  in  vain.  From  that 
moment  not  onlj  I.-  •        mar  were 

to  the  welfare  of  the  prii 
course  of  his  education,  his  health,  ami  his 
pursuits  were  assiduously  watched, 

at  judiciously  directed,  hut  in  such 
a  manner  thai    h.-  v.  as   left   free,  or  at  all 

rith  the  freedom  of  on 
for  kindly  ami  sympathetic  aid  and  . 
counsel. 

in;,'  London  the  prince  and  his  bro- 

•  to  Paris,  i 
acquaintance  of  the  Orleans  fan 
thence  to  Brussels;  for  .as  Stockmar  wisely  con- 
sidered that  as  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
'  studies  on  which  they  were  to  enter 
should  include  a  frank  estimate  of  men,  the 
OS  of  the  society  of   Cobm 

conventional  a  position, 
would   prevent    their   forming  acquaintances 
even  though  they  might  be  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  eminent  professors.     The  political 
of  Prussia  made  it  an  exo 

!  at  which  to  gain  any  true  know- 
ledge of  ;  e  position 
of  Euro]  y  at  Berlin 
■was  either  hopelessly  formal  or  notoriously 
profligate.     Vienna  was  equally  obj 

.  and  the  universities 
were  too  narrowly  scholastic  for  a  voung  man 
who  might  have  soon  to  take  a  practical  part 

ial  if  not  in  the  political  conditions  of 
an  important  state.  Iu  Brussels  Leopold  him- 
self was  encaged  in  organizing  ami  establishing 
'iment;  and  whether  the 
younger  of  the  two  nephews  married  the  young 
Queen  of  England  or  not,  he  would  there  be 
able  to  pursue  studies  which  would  lit  him  to 
he  world.   Baron 

in,  i  retired  officer  of  the  English- 
German  legion,  was  their  tutor  in  history  and 
modern  languages.  With  M.  Quetelet,  the 
eminent  statist,  they  read  the  higher  mathe- 
a  to  social  and 
natural   phenomena  —  studies   which   always 


had  Buch  an  attra  :tion  for  Prin  le  Albert  that 

i't  up  an  intu  . 
respondence  with  his  distinguished  t  i  i  . 

.  i  f  1837  thi  . 
they  remain*  d  ;  under  the 

direct   tuition  of    the  J 

then  attai 

bed  not  only  for 
i  cution  of  his  studies  ai  d  In 

delight   iu  questions  of   public  law, 
.  but  for  his  ami- 
!   for  that  social  at:  I 
which  his  remai 

genial  mimicry  and  his  keen  sense  of  humour 
were  considerable  elements.   As  hew; 
accomplished  musician,  an  excellent  hand  with 
the  foils  even  among  the  student  exp 
had   taken  care  ;   the  practice  of 

oly  sports  which  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  exei  country,  it  maj 

Sieved  that  he  justified  the  declaration  of  one 
of  his  close  friends  and  companions,  Prince 
William  of  Lowenstein,  that  "  he  spared  no 
exertion  either  of  mind  or  body;  on  the  con- 
trary,  he  rather  sought  difficulties  in  order  to 
overcome  them,  the  result  being  such  an  har- 
monious development  of  his  powers  and  facul- 
s  very  seldom  arrived  at." 
It   was  while   the   princes  were   at   Bonn 
that  the  Princess  Victoria  came  to  the  throne, 
and  Stockmar,  as  we  have  already  seen,  came 
id  as  her  confidential  secretary  and 

1  n  a  modest  and  sensible  letter  Prince 
Albert  congratulated  his  "  dearest  cousin  "  on 
the  high  but  difficult  task,  for  which  he 
prayed    that    she    might    receive    heavenly 

.  and  find  a  reward  for  her  efforts  in 
the  thankfulness  and  love  of  her  subjects.    Of 

Li  re  were  rumours  of  a  com 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  her  cousin, 
1  oi t  tlic  prince  himself  had  not  been  made 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  He  was 
not,  so  to  speak,  an  officially-recognized  lover. 
it  is  pies  .  to  know  that  during 

the  autumn  vacation,  when  he  and  hi 
were  making  a  pedestrian  tour — a  delightful 
holiday  of  exploration  in  Switzerland  and 
amidst  the  Italian  lakes — he  collected  views, 
little  memorials,  a  "Rose  des  Alpes"  from  the 
Bighi,  to  be  forwarded  to  her  on  his  return. 
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. :  ,.|  oi  a    iduous  study 

at    B it   was  thoughl  desirable   that  lie 

should  be  formally  made  acquainted  with 
the  proji         11  e.    Thus  we  see  alter- 

nately the  diplomatic  and  official  and  the 
natural  or  human  sides  of  this  royal  court- 
ship. The  queen  had  been  consulted  by  her 
uncle,  who  thought  that  some  decided  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  the  following  year. 
The  frank  reply  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  royal  maiden  trained  as  Victoria 
bad  been,  and  had  in  it  something  character- 
istic of  the  candid  common  sense  for  which 
the  sovereign  was  even  then  distinguished. 
Both  she  and  the  prince  were  too  young,  and 
she  being  under  age,  her  subjects  might  think 
her  marriage  premature.  He  spoke  English 
but  imperfectly,  and  it  was  important  that 
this  defect  should  be  remedied ;  besides  this 
he  needed  more  experience,  more  self-reliance, 
and  greater  opportunities  and  habits  of  obser- 
vation than  he  could  possibly7  have  acquired. 
We  seem  to  be  able  to  trace  in  these  simple 
but  practical  objections  the  same  sense  of 
duty  which  caused  the  sudden  impulsive 
declaration,  "I  will  be  good,"  to  be  made  to 
the  governess — the  same  desire  to  be  worthy 
of  her  high  calling  which  bent  the  little  head 
over  the  puzzling  Latin  grammar.  The  prince, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  Brussels,  was  informed 
by  King  Leopold  of  the  family7  proposals,  and 
of  these  which  were  accepted  as  necessary 
conditions.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  have  been  disappointed,  but  he  took  a 
high  and  honourable  view  of  the  situation. 
He  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  proposed  de- 
lay, but  be  should  expect  some  assurance  to 
go  upon.  If,  after  waiting  perhaps  for  three 
years,  he  found  lhat  the  queen  no  longer 
desired  the  marriage,  he  would  be  placed  in  a 
ridiculous  position,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
his  future  prospects  would  be  ruined.  It  was 
certainly  rather  hard,  especially  as  the  queen 
bad  thought  it  her  duty  to  cease  corresponding 
with  him  after  her  accession.  But  Prince 
Albert  had  grown  much  more  mature  during 
the  previous  year,  and  the  objections  to  bis 
youthful  appearance  and  even  to  the  need  for 
greater  experience  had  already  diminished. 
His  uncle  was  more  than  ever  satisfied  with 


him.  Stockmar,  cool,  calculating,  and  anxi- 
ously inquiring,  had  begun  to  form  a  high 
estimate  of  hi.^  character  and  abilities.  These 
opinions  were  soon  likely  to  be  confirmed.  <  )a 
leaving  Bonn  it  was  arranged  that  the  prince 
should  make  a  tour  in  Italy,  there  to  study 
not  only  books  and  politics,  1  a\  men  and 
manners.  The  queen,  who  had  already  con- 
fided to  Stockmar  her  true  wishes,  requi  -ted 
him  to  accompany  the  prince.  There  was 
little  difficulty  in  this  arrangement,  and  any 
surprise  which  he  might  have  felt  that  the 
confidential  physician,  secretary,  and  friend  of 
his  uncle  Leopold  should  be  his  companion 
was  easily  accounted  for  by  Stockmar's  know- 
ledge of  Italian  society  and  his  undoubted 
attainments.  It  was  a  happy  pleasant  holi- 
day, tempered  by  daily  hours  of  study  and 
simple  active  habits.  The  country  round  Flor- 
ence was  the  delightful  resort  of  the  prince 
and  his  friend  and  companion  Sir  Francis 
Seymour,  then  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  19th 
Regiment.  The  greatest  pain  of  this  journey 
was  that  it  was  made  without  the  brother, 
from  whom  lie  had  always  been  inseparables 
Prince  Ernest  had  entered  upon  active  mili- 
tary life  at  Dresden,  and  the  parting  had  been1 
very  grievous,  for  the  brothers  loved  each 
other  sincerely.  But  there  was  no  leisure  for 
unavailing  sorrow.  Early  rising,  study  from 
six  till  noon,  a  simple  mid-day  meal,  a  visit 
to  some  gallery  of  art  or  an  excursion  to  the 
lovely  environs  of  the  city,  or  two  or  three 
hours  devoted  to  the  grand  organ  in  the 
Church  of  the  Badia — such  was  the  usual 
day's  occupation.  The  prince  was  never  fond 
of  the  ordinary  fashionable  amusements  of 
society,  as  people  in  England  found  out  after- 
wards ;  but  of  course  he  sometimes  had  to 
accept  invitations — indeed,  in  a  letter  to 
Prince  Lowenstein,  he  says  be  never  excused 
himself.  "  I  have  thrown  myself  into  the 
vortex  of  society.  I  have  danced,  dined, 
supped,  paid  compliments,  been  introduced  to 
people  and  had  people  introduced  to  me, 
chatted  French  and  English,  exhausted  every 
conceivable  phrase  about  the  weather,  played 
the  amiable  —  in  short,  have  made  'bonne 
mine  a  mauvais  jeu.'  You  know  my  passion 
for  this  sort  of   thine,   and  must  therefore 


THE  YOUNG  QUEEN'S  WOOING. 


-  ; 


admire  my  strength  u  short,  I 

have  never  excused   myself,  never  returned 

1  five  in  i In-  morning  in  a  word, 
I  have  fairly  drained  the  carnival  cup  to 
the  dregs."  There  i-.  of  course,  a  touch  of 
satire  in  tin*.  The  prince  cared  little  for  the 
sniall-t;ilk  and  the  mere  frivolities  of 
assemblies;  and  though  his  qualities  were 
eminently  social,   they  were   never  of  that 

is  kind  which  made  him  happy  in  a 
crowd.  There  must  be  purpose  in  all  that 
he  said  and  did,  and  probably  only  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  and  in  his  i 
relations  really  know  what  an  intensity  there 
was  in  his  affection,  and  how  earnestly  he 
regarded  those  who  were  near  to  him  in  his 
daily  life.  Ordinarily  he  was  looked  upon  as 
cold   and    undemonstrative,   if    not    actually 

ble.  There  is  no  need  now  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  social  and  domestic  character 
of  Prince  Albert.     All  that  need  be 

yed  by  one  short  extract  from  her 

-  journal  on  the  22d  of  January,  1841, 
not  long  after  the  birth  of  the  princ 
when  the  royal  household  had  gone  to  Windsor 
Castle  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  after 
the  queen's  recovery.  "  I  told  Albert  that 
formerly  I  was  too  happy  to  go  to  London,  alid 
irretched  to  leave  it,  and  how,  since  tb 
hour  of  my  marriage,  and  still  more  sin  ■  the 
summer.  I  dislike  and  am  unhappy  to  leave 
the  country,  and  could  be  content  and  happy 

go  to  town.  This  pleased  him.  The 
solid  pleasures  of  a  peaceful,  quiet,  yet  merry 
life  in  the  country,  with  my  inestimable  hus- 
band and  friend,  myall  in  all,  are  far  more 
durable  than  the  amusements  of  London, 
-  •  or  dislike  these  sorne- 
iim>--."  t 

The  Italian  tour  was  over,  and  it  had  greatly 
helped  to  expand  the  prince's  knowledge  and 
experience.  He  was  preparing  to  settle  down 
at  the  Rosenau— the  place  of  bis  birth — there 
quietly  to  study  the  English  langu 
history,  when  his  father  called  upon  him  to 
accompany  him  to  Carlsbad.    Stockmar,  who 

;    d  some  doubt  whether  the  remark- 
Kile  range  and  variety  of  his  stud 
specially  his  proficiency  ill  some  accomplish- 
ments, might  not  prevent  him  from  an  earnest 


1  application  to  subjects,  an  acquaintance  with 
which,  would  give  him  a  due  position  there- 
after, wrote  to  him  sound  advice  and  kindly 
counsel,  and  even  ventured  to  bant,  r  him,  par- 
ticularly on  his  appar  i  in  to  spei  1 1 
much  time  in  the  society  of  ladies.   Meanw  hi! 

d  man  tagu 
were  diminishing.    There  were  many  argu- 
ments iu  favour  of  the  young  i 
suitable  protector  who  would  have  the  rigl 
to  be  constantly  aear  her.    <  Ither  alliances 

had  ahead;.  i.    but   in  her  own 

words  "  ihe  never  had  an  idea,  if  she  married 
at  all,  of  any  one  else.''  The  mutual  distrust 
itical  parties  was  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing,  and  it  was  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  sovereign  to  maintain  a  position 
of  neutrality.  Still  delay  had  been  insisted 
on,  tie  1  mguage  of  diplomacy  and  of  friendly 
but  formal  representation  had  been  address  i 
to  the  prince  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1839,  he  and  his  brother  once  more 
arrived  at  Windsor  Castle,  evidently  under 
the  impression  that  the  marriage  was,  if  not 
altogether  broken  off,  at  all  events  suspended 
for  three  or  four  years.  But  three  years  had 
lapsed  since  the  first  meeting,  and 
as  both  young  men  were,  Albert's 
appearance  was  so  striking  not  only  in  its 
manliness,  but  for  the  self-control  and  gentle 
intelligence  of  his  expression,  that  doubts 
founded  on  his  youth  or  want  of  expei  ience 
were  not  likely  to  last.  Probably  the  mere 
fact  of  such  a  meeting  was  enough.  Two  days 
after  his  arrival  the  queen  writes  to  her  uncle 
in  her  usual  artless  way :  "Albert's  beaut}  is 
most  striking,  and  he  is  most  amiable  and  un- 
affected, in  short,  very  fascinating.  The  young 
men  are  very  amiable,  delightful  companions, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  have  them  here."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Leopold,  or 
Stockmar.  or  Melbourne  was  most  pli 
the  quickly  following  result — a  result  expressed 
in  the  youngqueen's  letter  to  Stockmar,  her 
counsellor  and  secretary,  on  the  1 5th  of  October. 
,:  I  do  feel  so  guilty,  I  know  not  how  to  begin 
my  letter;  but  I  think  the  news  it  will  con- 
tain will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  your  I 
ness.  Albert  has  completely  won  my  heart, 
and  all  was  settled  between  us  this  morning.  . . . 
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[  feel  i     i  -in  he  w  ill  n  happy.    I 

v.  i  !,   I  i  ould  Bay  I  felt  i     cei  b t  making 

him  happy;  but  I  shall  do  my  best  Uncle 
Leopold  must  tell  you  all  about  the  details, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  do.  .  .  .  Albeit  is 
\  ery  much  at  tachi  d  to  3  ou.M 

But  the  prince  him  elf  also  writes  to  Stock- 
mar  on  the  following  day,  full  of  his  new 
ml  happiness  at  finding  himself  the 
object  of  so  much  affection,  and  quoting  the 
famous  lines  from  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the 
Bell." 

"Heaven  opens  on  the  ravish'd  eye: 
The  heart  is  all  entranced  with  blii  ■." 

And  this  was  not  the  transient  sentiment  of 
the  first  courtship.  "True  and  fast,"  the 
prince  proved  to  be  worthy  of  the  motto  of 
his  ancient  house.  The  letters  of  the  later 
married  lives  of  this  happy  royal  pair  are  just 
as  really  love-letters  as  any  that  note  the  first 
spring-tide  of  their  regard.  On  the  23d 
November,  1839,  there  was  a  special  meeting 
of  the  privy-council  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
at  which  eighty-three  members  were  present, 
to  hear  the  queen  intimate  her  intention  of 
allying  herself  iu  marriage  with  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg.  "Precisely  at  two,"  the 
queen  records  in  her  Journal,  "  I  went  in.  The 
room  was  full ;  but  I  hardly  knew  who  was 
there.  Lord  Melbourne  I  saw  looking  kindly 
at  me  with  tears  in  Iris  eyes ;  but  he  was  not 
near  me.  I  then  read  my  short  declaration. 
I  felt  my  hands  shook,  but  I  did  not  make  one 
mistake.  I  felt  more  happy  and  thankful 
when  it  was  over.  Lord  Lansdowne  theu 
rose,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  privy-council, 
asked  that  '  this  most  gracious  and  most  wel- 
come communication  might  be  printed.'  I 
then  left  the  room — the  whole  thing  not  last- 
ing above  two  or  three  minutes.  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  came  into  the  small  library 
where  I  was  standing,  and  wished  me  joy." 
The  l-oyal  declaration  was  in  these  words: — 
"  I  have  caused  you  to  be  summoned  at  the 
present  time  in  order  that  I  may  acquaint  you 
with  my  resolution  in  a  matter  which  deeply 
concerns  the  welfare  of  my  people  and  the 
happiness  of  my  future  life.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  ally  myself  in  marriage  with  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.   Deeply 


impn  -  ed  « ith  the  solemnity  of  tin  <  0  aj 
ment  which  I  am  about  to  contract,  I  have 
tothi    deci  ion  without  mature  con- 
sideration, nor  without  feeling  a  stroi 

ance  that,  \»  ith  th<   bl     i E  Almighty  <  Jod, 

it  will  at  once  secure  my  domestic  felicity  and 
serve  the  interests  of  my  country.  I  have 
thought  fit  to  make  this  resolution  known  bl 
you  at  the  earliest  period,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  fully  apprised  of  a  matter  so  highly 
important  to  me  and  my  kingdom,  and  which 
I  persuade  myself  will  be  most  acceptable  U> 
all  my  loving  subjects." 

On  the  16th  of  January,  18-40,  the  queen 
opened  parliament,  and  the  first  words  she 
uttered  referred  to  that  marriage  which  it 
was  hoped  might  be  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  well  as  to  her  own  domestic 
happiness.  There  was  but  one  general  feeling 
in  the  country  on  the  latter  subject;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  continued  exasperation  of 
the  Tories  at  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
Whig  ministry — a  suspicion  for  which  there 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  many  grounds  of 
excuse  —  the  national  welcome  of  the  prince 
might  afterwards  have  been  unalloyed  by 
those  party  disputes  on  the  subject  of  his 
religion,  his  income,  and  his  relation  to  the 
crown,  which  would  have  been  painful  to  9 
less  informed  mind,  or  to  a  less  dignified, 
equable,  and  undemonstrative  temper.  The 
successes  which  had  been  achieved  in  India 
were  almost  the  only  matter  for  congratula- 
tion alluded  to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
except  this  marriage;  but  the  loyalty  and 
regard  of  the  people  were  sufficient  to  give 
the  topic  of  the  approaching  wedding  para- 
mount importance  even  in  the  face  of  Chartist 
riots,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  disaffec- 
tion towards  the  government,  which  arose, 
from  widely  prevailing  distress,  and  the  de- 
mand for  a  reduction  of  taxes  on  articles  of 
common  consumption. 

The  address  of  congratulation  which  was 
presented  to  the  queen  by  parliament  was 
warm  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  emotion  which 
greeted  the  announcement  of  the  approaching 
marriage  was  intense.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
supporting  the  address  as  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, spoke  of  her  majesty's  singular  good 
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fortune  I  gratify  her  private  feel- 

ings while  she  performed  her  public  duty,  and 
.  i  guarantee  for  happiness  by 
contracting  an  alliance  founded  on  affection. 
Melbourne  was  doubt! 
t  i  relinquish  these  confidential  relatii  ins  \\  hi  ih 
Ive  on  him  who  had  the  right, 
and  would  soon  acquire  the  ability,  to  advise 
and  prol  Bui  the  prince 

bad  not  yet  arrived  in  England.    The  mar- 
page  contract  had  yet  to  be  arrai 
=there  wore  othi  r 

eded  from  the  political  jea- 
lousies of  the  extreme  Torii  s,  the  weak  indif- 
ference of  many  of  the  Whigs,  and  the 
trowing  symptoms  of  disaffection  to 

,  which  already  pointed  to  a  strange 
coalition  between  the  Radicals  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  foresaw  that 
the  time  must  soon  come  when  the  ministry 
would  have  to  give  way.  The  government 
was  still  hampered  by  the  too  obi 
which  it  received  from  O'Connell,  who  lost  no 
■'  the  Tories  with  vio- 
lent abuse.  He  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
signalizing  her  majesty's  refusal  to  dismiss 
the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  by  addressing 
•  at  Dublin,  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  congratulating  her  on  her  resistance.  At 
in-:  Mr.  Henry  Grattan  had  darkly 
•hat  if  her  majesty  had  once  been 
fairly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories  he 
would  not  have  given  an  orange-peel  for  her 
life.  "  If  some  of  the  low  miscreants  of  the  party 
had  gi  t  round  her  majesty  and  had  the  mix- 
ing of  her  royal  bowl  at  night,  I  fear  she  would 
have  had  a  long  sleep."  Feargus  O'Connor  in 
his  mad  way  averred  that  he  bad  excellent 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  proposed 
change  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  was 
part  of  a  plan  for  placing  "the  bloody  Cum- 
Li-i  1.: ii.l ''  on  the  throne.  O'Connell  was  full 
of  insidious  flattery.  -When  I  entered  the 
Reform  Club,"  he  said,  "  a  friend  seized  me 
by  both  hands,  exclaiming.  '  She  has  done  it! 
implied,  and  Ireland  is  saved!' 
May  the  great  God  of  heaven  bless  her  who 
did  it ! — that  creature  of  only  nineteen — lovely 
as  she  is  young,  and  pure  as  she  is  exalted. 
She  was  something  ' 


of  in  chivalry  or  fairyland.    There  sli 

of  the  weakni      of  he]        .   It  was 
not  her  head  th  i  was  from 

the  overflow  in  ;  fa  linj     of  her  yoni 
th  it  she  was  in  1  he  coui  i     hi 

so  noblj    :  excellent 

who  had  been     \  J  hed  to  her — who 

had  nursi  I  I  to  her  warn  i  in  h<  i 

I        who    had    watched    over    her   in 

h  ho  le  eyes  beamed  with  del 
:hed  her  increasing  daily  in 
and  in  loveliness— when  they  were  threatened 
3  from  her,  her  heart  told  her 
that  she  could  as  well  pari   with  that  heart 
itself  as  with  those  whom  it  held 
That  this  wild  talk,  thi    i  p  rversion, 

had  an  immediate  effect  in  Ireland  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  In  Knglaml  it  helped  to  empha- 
size Brougham's  attacks  on  the  ministry,  and 
seemed  to  give  force  to  the  accusation  that 
Melbourne  and  his  adherents  used  unconsti- 
tutional devices  to  maintain  an  influence  over 
the  crown.  Before  the  announcement  of  the 
proposed  marriage  O'Connell  had  taken  an- 
other opportunity  of  addressing  an  enormous 
assembly  of  above  30,000  people  at  Bandon. 
'•  We  must  be,  we  are,  loyal  to  our  young  and 
lovely  queen.  We  must  be,  we  are,  attached  to 
the  throne,  and  to  the  lovely  being  by  whom 
it  is  filled.  She  is  going  to  be  married!" 
This  was  greeted  with  tumultuous  cheering, 
and  with  waving  of  handkerchiefs  by  hun- 
dreds of  elegantly-dressed  ladies  who  crowded 
the  surrounding  buildings.  li  I  wish  she  may 
have  as  many  children  as  my  grandmother 
had — two-and-twenty!  God  bless  the  queen! 
I  am  a  father  and  grandfather;  and  in  the 
face  of  heaven  I  pray  with  as  much  honesty 
and  fervency  for  Queen  Victoria  as  I  do  for 
any  one  of  my  own  progeny.  The  moment  I 
heard  of  the  daring  and  audacious  menaces  of 
the  Tories  towards  the  sovereign.  1  promul- 
gated through  the  press  my  feelings  of  detes- 
!  my  determination  on  the  matter. 
Ob!  if  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  I'd  et  in 
one  daj  500,000  brave  Irishmen  to  defend  the 
life,  the  honour,  and  the  person  of  the  beloved 
young  lady  by  wl 

I    i  every  man  in  the  vast  and  multi- 
tudinous assembly  stretched  out   before  me 
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who  is  loya]  to  tho  queen  and  would  defend 
her  to  the  last,  lift  up  Ins  right  hand.   (Everj 

hand    was    held    ah. ft.)     There  are   hearts    in 

those  hands.     I  tell  you  that  if  necessity  re- 
quired, there  would  he  swords  in  them  !" 
This  may  .seem  to  some  readers  to  be  rani 

and  fustian,  hut  at  that  time  and  amidst,  that 

assembly  it  had  a  tremendous  effect;  for  we 
•must  try  to  imagine  the  towering  form,  the 

mobile  features,  the  searching  eye,  and  the 
voice  which,  round  and  full,  and  yet  with 
■clarion  tone,  could  be  made  to  reach  to  the 
very  confines  even  of  that  vast  crowd,  and  by 
its  wonderful  cadences  and  changeful  notes  of 
mirth,  of  pathos,  ami  of  denunciation,  move 
every  man  and  woman  who  heard  it  to  a 
tempest  of  anger,  of  laughter,  or  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  in  all  O'Con- 
nell's  speeches  there  was  an  appearance  of 
sincerity,  arising  from  allusions  to  known 
occurrences  or  to  deeply-rooted  prejudices. 
There  was  enough  of  fact,  even  though  it  might 
lie  altogether  misapplied,  to  give  a  ring  of  truth 
to  many  of  his  most  untrustworthy  utterances. 

We  have  already  seen  the  position  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  stood  in  relation  to 
an  avowed  attempt  to  change  the  succession 
to  the  tlu-one  ;  and  in  January,  1840,  the  calm 
and  judicious  Stockmar,  coming  to  England 
to  negotiate  the  marriage  treaty  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  records  his  opinion  that  the  preju- 
dices entertained  by  some  of  the  ultra  party 
against  the  prince  could  be  clearly  traced  to 
the  influence  of  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover. 
'They  gave  out  that  he  was  a  Radical  and  an 
Infidel,  and  said  that  George  of  Cambridge  or 
-a  Prince  of  Orange  ought  to  have  been  the 
consort  of  the  queen.  '"On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  mere  determination  of  the  queen  to 
marry,  and  the  satisfaction  thereby  given  to 
what  was  a  very  universal  desire  (for  the  idea 
that  the  King  of  Hanover  aud  his  line  might 
sticceed  to  the  throne  was  very  distasteful  to 
the  people),  has  raised  the  queen's  popularity, 
and  will  for  a  while  lend  some  little  strength 
to  the  very  weak  ministry." 

The  calumnies  which  were  spread  or  which 
grew  out  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  perhaps 
helped  to  refute  each  other,  for  another  set  of 


detractoi  i  i u  illy  i  e  idj   to  a      i     I 

the  prince  was  a  Roman  Catholic  a  n  pii  oi 
which,  if  it  had  any  real  existence,  pro 
originated  in  the  remarkable  carelessness  oi 
ministers,  who  had  omitted  from  the  deriva- 
tion of  marriage  to  the  privy-couucil  and  ti 
parliament  the  statement  that  he  was  a  Pro- 
testani  prince.  King  Leopold  had  noted  thi 
omission,  and  wrote  to  the  queen  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  usual  shrewd  way,  saying,  "On 
religious  matters  one  cannot  be  too  prudent 
because  one  can  never  see  what  passionate  uaj 
people  will  make  of  such  a  thing."  lie  u,,. 
right.  Melbourne,  in  his  laissez  faire manned 
regarded  the  words  as  superfluous.  Other 
ministers  agreed  with  him  that  people  with 
any  knowledge  would  be  aware  of  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  prince's  house,  wdiich  had 
lost  many  of  its  possessions  through  its  oppo- 
sition to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  afterwards.  Besides,  as  Brougham 
afterwards  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  the  sovereign  to  marry  a  Roman  Catholic 
would  be  to  forfeit  the  crown.  There  was  no 
particular  reason  for  including  the  words  in 
the  declaration,  but  there  was  certainly  nc 
good  reason  for  leaving  them  out ;  and  on  the 
debate  on  the  address  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
moved  an  amendment  for  inserting  the  word 
Protestant,  on  the  ground  that  "  it  will  give 
her  majesty's  subjects  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  Prince  Albert  is  a  Protestant — thus 
showing  the  public  that  this  is  still  a  Protest- 
ant state."  The  duke,  in  fact,  attributed  the 
omission  to  the  desire  of  the  ministry  not  to 
offend  their  Irish  supporters — a  charge  which 
is  significant  enough  when  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  parties. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  prince's 
religion  of  course  got  abroad,  and  all  kinds  of 
vague  rumours  were  in  circulation,  so  that  the 
queen  herself  asked  for  a  regular  statement 
which  would  show  how  unfounded  were  all 
these  reports.  Accordingly  the  following  letter 
was  received  from  the  prince.  "In  accordance 
with  your  wish  we  have  set  about  the  pre- 
paration of  an  historical  sketch  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  our  house,  so  as  to  show  at  once 
their  position  towards  the  Reformation  and 
Protestantism.     It  is  not  yet  complete  ;  but  it 
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shall  be  sent  with  my  next  letter, and  demon- 
strate, that  t"  tin-  boose  of  Saxony,  Protestan- 
tism iua  measure  owes  its  existence,  for  this 
house  and  that  of  the  Landgrave  of  Besse 
Btood  quite  alone  against  Europe,  and  upheld 
Luther  and  Ins  cause  triumphantly.  This 
shows  the  folly  of  constantly  assailing  our 

hull-'  as  papistical.      So  little  is  tin- 
that    there   has   not   been   a  Bingle  Catholic 
I  .  introduced   into  the  Coburg  family 

since  the  appearance  of  Luther  in  L521. 
Moreover,  the  elector,  Frederick  the  Wise  of 

Saxony,  was  tli.'  veiy  lust  1'rotestanl  that 
ever  lived.  That  you  may  know  and  judge 
for  yourself,  dear  Victoria,  what  my  creed 
and  religious  principles  are,  I  Bend  you  a 
confession  of  faith,  which  I  worked  out  for 

myself  in  ls;.">,  and  which  1  then  publicly 
avowe  1  aud  swore  to  in  our  High  Church. 
I  euclose  au  English  copy  and  the  original  as 
I  then  wrote  it.  You  will  see  my  hand  has 
Bomewhal  changed  since  then." 

This  was  decisive  enough,  but  that  vague 
mischief  had  been  rather  widely  spread,  was 
.  i  ident  from  the  fact  that  Stockmar  received 
a  letl  ir  from  Lord  Palmerstou  asking, — "Can 
you  tell  me  whether  Prince  Albert  belongs  to 
any  Protestant  sect,  the  tenets  of  which  could 
prevent  him  from  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England?"  The  reply  to  this  was  that  the 
prince  did  not  belong  to  any  sect,  and  that 
no  material  difference  existed  between  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  German  Protestant  Church 
and  those  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

But  there  was  also  to  be  disagreeable  opposi- 
tion over  the  discussion  of  the  prince's  annuity 
and  of  the  rank  which  should  be  accorded  him. 
The  ministry  here  also  showed  a  remarkable 
want  of  tact,  and  even  of  common  prudence, 
when  we  consider  tin-  feeling  which  was  pro- 
bably raised  by  the  groundless  suspicions  that 
had  already  been  more  than  whispered  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament.  Some  of  the 
1  iwer  class  of  so-called  satirical  journals,  and 
"f  caricatures,  were  not  likely  to  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  making  capital  out  of  the  money 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  un- 
eonciliatory  than  the  manner  in  which   the 


question  of  the  prince  consort's  annuity  was 
brought  before  the  house.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  grant  should  be  £50,000  a  year;  but 
it  would  seem  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
consult  the  opposition,  or  to  come  to  such  an 
understanding  as  would  have  secured  proper 
unanimity,  instead  of  making  the  prince's 
income  the  subject  of  a  haggling  debate,  iii 
which  the  objections  of  the  opposition  were 
treated  as  expressions  of  disloyalty,  and  were 
so  interpreted  that  it  appeared  as  though  there 
iva  .onio  di  ire  to  provoke  the  antagonism 
which,  it  was  assumed,  had  been  directed 
against  the  queen  and  the  prince.  Mr.  Hume 
at  once  as  an  economist  proposed  to  reduce 
the  amount  asked  for  from  £50,000  to  £2 1  ,i  II « I, 
and  a  clumsy  remark  of  Lord  John  Russell's, 
that  the  prince's  household  would  cost  £8000 
a  year,  of  course,  gave  the  opportunity  for 
asking  what  then  would  be  done  with  the 
other  £42,000?  The  proposed  reduction  was 
negatived;  but  the  debate  had  been  conducted 
in  an  aggravating  temper — little  likely  to 
secure  a  ministry  which  had  already  lost 
many  of  its  former  supporters.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Colonel  Sibthorp,  who  was  even  then 
almost  fantastic  in  his  professed  Toryism, 
the  sum  voted  was  £30,000.  This  was  sup- 
ported by  many  prominent  members  of  the 
opposition,  including  Peel,  who  in  forcible 
language  resented  the  imputations  that  they 
who  voted  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  were 
unfriendly  to  the  crown.  "  He  who  acquiesced 
in  a  vote  which  he  felt  could  not  be  vindicated, 
was  not  a  true  friend  to  the  crown.  He  was 
a  much  greater  friend  to  the  crown  who  saved 
it  from  the  unpopularity  of  an  extravagant 
vote."  He  thought  that  £30,000  during  the 
life  of  her  majesty  would  be  a  just  and  lil  leral 
grant,  and  that  £30,000  to  Prince  Albert  in 
case  of  his  surviving  her  majesty,  and  in  case 
of  there  being  no  issue,  would  also  be  a  liberal 
provision;  but  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  a 
suitable  increase  should  there  be  a  family,  and 
if  Prince  Albert  would  give  a  guarantee  of  his 
permanent  residence  in  and  attachment  to 
the  country.  After  arguing  the  question  by 
references  to  precedents  and  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case,  Sir  Robert 
said,   '■  I   will  not  condescend    to  rebut   the 
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charge  of  want  el'   respect  en-  loyalty.      I  have 

no  compunctions  of  conscience  on  that  ground. 
I  nevei  made  a  concurrence  of  political  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  a  condition 
of  my  loyalty.  I  never  have  been  otherwise 
than  loyal  and  respectful  towards  my  sovereign. 
Not  one  breath  of  disloyally,  not  one  word  of 
,i  ire  ipect  towards  the  crown,  or  any  members 
of  the  royal  family,  however  averse  their 
political  sentiments  were  to  mine,  has  ever 
escaped  my  lips;  and  when  performing  what 
I  believe  to  be  my  duty  to  this  house,  and  my 
duty  towards  the  crown,  I  should  think 
myself  unworthy  of  the  position  which  I  hold, 
of  my  station  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  I  thought  that  I  could  not  take 
a  straightforward  course,  without  needlesspro- 
fessions  of  loyalty,  or  without  a  defence  against 
accusations  which  I  believe  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded." This  was  good  and  honest  speech, 
and  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  grant  was 
carried,  at  which  nearly  everybody  on  the 
other  side,  including  Stockmar — who  of  course 
desired  to  do  as  well  as  possible  by  his  pro- 
tege?— was  much  more  annoyed  than  either 
the  queen  or  Prince  Albert  himself.  Indeed 
the  prince,  guided  by  an  admirable  temper 
and  a  sound  clear  insight,  had  already  begun 
to  see  the  danger  of  being  led  into  any  poli- 
tical partisanship;  and  the  first  real  opposi- 
tion which  he  afterwards  made  to  ministerial 
proposals,  was  that  he  should  have  for  his 
private  secretary  Mr.  George  Anson,  who  had 
been  confidential  and  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Melbourne,  but  who  was  a  man  little 
likely  to  introduce  any  shadow  of  political 
intrigue,  and  who,  because  of  his  attainments, 
high  breeding,  and  experience,  was  well  quali- 
fied for  a  post  in  which  he  soon  gained  the 
real  respect  and  esteem  of  the  prince.  In  a 
letter  to  the  queen  Prince  Albert  had  expressed 
a  strong  desire  that  his  household  should  com- 
prise men  of  both  parties,  and  if  possible 
should  consist  of  persons  who  had  done  the 
state  good  service.  The  prince  had  in  fact  de- 
termined to  hold  a  position  unbiassed  by  party 
considerations,  and  his  subsequent  regard 
and  admiration  for  Peel,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  assisted  in  correcting  any  impressions 
which  existed  with  regard  to  the  overweening 


influence  of  the-  Whig  ministry, showed  at  once 
that  he  had  both  Studied  and  undl  rstOOd   the 

position  which  he  was  to  occupy  in  relation  to 

English  politics. 

The  young  queen,  however,  was  seriously 
vexed  by  the  question  of  precedence,  or  the 
rank  which  was  to  be  conceded  to  her  consort. 
Sere  again  the  ministry  blundered.  It  was 
not  unreasonably  desired  by  the  queen  that 
her  husband  should  rank  next  to  hen  elf,  and 
there  did  not  at  first  appear  to  be  any  parti- 
cular difficulty  on  the  subject,  as  the  intention 
was  to  introduce  into  the  bill  naturalizing  the 
prince  a  clause  which  would  give  him  pri  ee- 
dence  immediately  after  the  queen.  A  strong 
opposition  was  at  once  manifested  to  this 
course.  Cumberland,  the  King  of  Hanover, 
began  it  by  so  working  upon  the  prejudices 
of  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge,  that 
they  withdrew  what  had  been  regarded  as  a 
consent,  however  reluctant.  He  also  urged 
some  of  his  partisans  here  to  agitate  against 
the  measure.  Many  who  were  not  well  af- 
fected to  him  were  yet  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  title 
referred  only  to  a  bill  of  naturalization,  and 
said  nothing  about  the  rank  of  the  prince. 
This  caused  some  delay,  and  the  delay  meant 
an  opposition  which  was  in  itself  justified 
by  legal  argument.  By  the  advice  and  strong 
representation  of  Stockmar,  as  it  appears 
from  his  memoirs,  the  government  withdrew 
their  bill,  though  the  queen  was  greatly 
hurt  and  distressed  by  the  repeated  success 
of  the  opposition,  which  seemed  to  be  directed 
against  Prince  Albert.  For  the  bill  an  order 
of  council  was  substituted,  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Prince  Regent 
in  1S2G'  to  settle  the  rank  of  Prince  Leopold; 
a  simple  act  of  naturalization  was  passed,  and 
the  precedence  of  the  prince  was  afterwards 
determined  by  the  royal  prerogative;  that  is 
to  say,  the  queen  herself  could  give  him  pre- 
cedence next  to  herself  at  home;  but  this  right 
could  not,  of  course,  be  exercised  abroad, 
where,  unless  by  the  courtesy  of  other  sove- 
reigns, the  same  status  might  be  refused. 
It  was  years  afterwards,  in  1857,  that  he  re- 
ceived by  letters-patent  the  title  of  Prince 
Consort,  which,  however,  had  been  already 
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a  him  by  the  people,  who  had 
1,  uned  to  estimate  and  admire  his  1 

acter  and  hia  mummming  nobility  of  coll. hut; 

but  in  1856  the  If  recorded  whal 

was  her  annoyai  abject.     Neither 

if  Han  iver 

would  give  way,  especially   as  u  waa  repp 

Bented  that,  in  the  event  of  the  queen's  death, 

would  .--till  rel  dn  precedence 

i  h.it  heir  should 

be  a  son  of  the  Hanoverian  sovereij  a.     Oh 

r  hand,  no  mere  title  of  nobility  could 

give  tlic  prince  consort  the  precedence  whii  b 

would  entitle  him  as  the  husband  of  the  queen 

to  stand  next   h  occasions,  since 

dready  settled  by 

law  in  favour  of  actual  members  of  the  royal 
family.     Perhaps  the  only  way  after  all  was 

to  leave  it  within  the  power  of  the  queen  her- 
self. "  When  1  first  married."  she  says  in  the 
memorandum  already  referred  to,  "  we  bad 
much  difficulty  on  this  subject,  much  bad  feel- 
i  members  of  the  royal 
familj  showed  bad  grace  in  giving  precedence 
to  the  prince,  and  the  late  King  of  Hanover 
positively  resisted  doing  so.  .  .  .  "When  the 
queen  was  abroad  the  prince's  position  was 
always  a  subject  of  negotiation  and  vexation; 
the  position  accorded  to  hirn,  the  queen  had 
always  to  acknowledge  as  a  grace  and  favour 
bestowed  on  her  by  the  sovereigns  whom  she 
.  .  .  On  the  Ehiue  in  1845  the  King 
of  Prussia  would  not  give  the  place  to  the 
queen's  husband,  which  common  civility  re- 
quired, because  of  the  presence  of  an  archduke, 
the  third  son  of  an  uncle  of  the  reigning 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who  would  not  give  the 
pas,  and  whom  the  king  would  not  offend. 
The  only  legal  position  in  Europe  according 
to  international  law  which  the  husband  of  the 
Queen  of  England  enjoyed  was  thai  of  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-G'oburg, 
and  this  merely  because  the  English  law  did 
not  know  of  him.  This  is  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  of  England." 

The  queen  doubtless  felt  it  far  more  than 

the  prince  himself,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  the 

money  matter  was  concerned, he  told  Six  ickmar 

that    the   reduction  of    the   amount  chiefly 

[I    gave  him  less  means 


men  of  letters  and  <>\  science.     II'.' 
had  already  understood  that    the  opposition 

due  io  ili,'  Tories  alone,  nor  was  it  so 
represented  by  Melbourne,  who,  on  meeting 
Stockmar  on  the  ain  i  a  of  the  palace,  took 
i  i  s  :\ ,  "The  prince  vi  ill  doubtli  ; 
be  very  much  irritated  against  the  Tori  i. 
l'.ut  it  is  not  the  Tories  alone  whom  the  prince 
has  to  thank  for  tlm  curtailment  of  his  ap- 
panage. It  is  the  Tories,  the  Radicals,  and  « 
good  many  of  oar  own  people."  So  far  from 
tin1  pi  ii'  ■  i'  ill;'  much  irritated,  even  imme- 
diately after  he  heard  of  it  he  wrote  to  the 
queen  from  Brussels  to  reassure  her.  "  You 
can  easily  imagine  the  very  unpleasant  effeel 
produced  upon  me  by  the  news  of  the  truly 
most  unseemly  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
about  my  annuity.  We  came  upon  it  in  a 
newspaper  at  Aix,  where  we  dined.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  people  have  made  them- 
selves needlessly  disagreeable.  All  I  have 
time  to  say  is,  that  while  I  possess  your  love 
they  cannot  make  me  unhappy." 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  greater  length 
on  the  early  characteristics  of  a  prince  who 
remained  always  true  to  these  first  expressions 
of  affection,  and  who  subordinated  much  of 
what  others  might  have  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate ambition  to  that  which  he  recognized  as 
his  plain  and  simple  duty.  Near  the  end  of 
the  year  1839,  only  an  hour  before  he  was  to 
take  the  sacrament  at  the  church  at  Cologne, 
he  was  writing  to  his  dear  little  bride,  and 
said  in  reference  to  the  solemn  act  in  which 
he  was  about  to  participate:  "God  will  not 
take  it  amiss  if  in  that  serious  act,  even  at  the 
altar,  I  think  of  you;  for  I  will  pray  to  him 
for  you,  and  for  your  soul's  health,  and  he 
will  not  refuse  us  his  blessing.'' 

I  here  was  no  bitterness  in  his  mind,  but 
love  and  doubtless  much  peace  in  his  heart, 
when  he  arrived  in  England  for  the  marriage; 
and  if  he  had  any  doubts,  they  must  have  been 
ii  sipated  by  the  hearty  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  to  him  by  tin-  English  peopli  i  m 
the  time  that  he  landed  at  Dover  till  lie 
reached  the  palace,  the  avenues  of  which 
were  crowded,  he  was  greeted  with  shouts 

and  cheers  of  wel oe,  and  tin-  pie:    an    i  I 

the  journey  doubtless  shone  in  his  calm  but 
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I  ice.  It  was  ^a  the  8th 
of  February  (1840)  that  the  prince  arrived  in 
London,  aud  on  the  10th  the  royal  marriage 
was  celebrated  amidst  general  rejoicings,  and 
a  holiday,  which  attracted  large  numbers  of 
people  from  the  country,  and  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  kept  the  streets  crowded 
in  the  direction  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
chapel-royal,  St.  James',  where  the  ceremony 
was  to  take  place.  Th.-  Duchess  of  Cent  and 
twelve  bridesmaids  were  already  in  attend- 
ance en  her  majesty.  The  prince  and  his 
party  left  the  palace  at  about  a  quarter  to 
twelve — rather  before  the  queen's  departure. 
Again  he  was  received  with  acclamations,  and 
even  in  the  colonnade  leading  to  the  chapel 
the  reception  made  him  radiant.  There  has 
perhaps  never  been  a  more  delightful,  simple 
and  happy,  and  unostentatious  royal  wedding 
— there  has  probably  never  been  so  truly 
happy,  loving,  and  purely  domestic  a  married 
life  than  that  which  followed;  for  it  was  a 
marriage  not  of  political  convenience,  but  of 
affection.  "It  is  this,"  said  Lord  Melbourne 
afterwards  to  the  queen,  "  which  makes  your 
majesty's  marriage  so  popular." 

The  approaching  expectation  of  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne  made  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  appointment  of  a  regent  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  queen.  Iu  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  urged  that 
the  regency  should  be  vested  in  a  council  of 
which  the  consort  of  the  queen  should  be  a 
member,  the  nomination  of  Prince  Albert  to 
1  le  sole  regent  to  his  own  child  or  children  was 
accepted  with  general  satisfaction.  Statesmen 
and  people  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
appointing  the  father  of  the  royal  infant  as 
guardian,  and  had  already  recognized  that 
the  prince  was  eminently  deserving  of  com- 
plete confidence.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
young  consort  of  the  queen  (he  was  then 
scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age)  had  become 
what  is  termed  popular — and  in  the  ordinary 
superficial  sense  Prince  Albert  never  was  a 
popular  man;  he  had  too  great  earnestness, 
and  yet  a  wise  reticence  in  relation  to  public 
matters,  aud  his  sentiments  also  were  too 
deep  to  be  in  accord  with  the  sort  of  "  tak- 
ing" temper  that  makes  the  temporary  suc- 


cess of  popular  favourites;   nor,  as  wc   have 

Been,  did  he  care  to  cultivate  the  shallower, 
and,  as  he  considered  them,  the  frivolous  and 
u  i  less  habits  of  so-called  society.  He  would 
not  ati'ect  an  interest  in  small  talk;  he  would 
not  flirt,  or  pretend  to  find  delight  in  the  or- 
namental commonplaces  that  BOmetimes  pass 
current  for  conversation.  His  humour  was 
that  of  a  witty  observant  boy;  but  he  mostly 
kept  that  for  the  domestic  circle.  His  char- 
acter was  serious,  his  manner  undemonstrative; 
but  even  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing sagacious  aud  somewhat  cynical  observers 
gave  him  their  confidence,  and  noted  his 
remarkable  ability  no  less  than  his  evidently 
conscientious  desire  to  act  with  a  singleness  of 
purpose  which  commanded  respect  and  esteem. 
The  people  too,  or  that  thinking  section  of  the 
people  who  foresaw  the  great  advantage  to  the 
country  of  a  prince  consort  who  was  ready 
to  promote  art  education,  manufactures,  and 
social  improvement,  and  of  a  royal  household 
which,  from  its  simple  domestic  character, 
would  be  in  direct  sympathy  with  English 
family  life,  soon  learned  to  trust  the  man  who 
was  able  steadily  to  subordinate  his  ambition, 
his  recreations,  and  even  many  of  his  favourite 
studies  to  the  duties  that  he  had  undertaken 
as  the  person  nearest  the  throne,  and  therefore 
as  representing  the  wishes  of  the  queen  in 
relation  to  the  country. 

For  some  time  Prince  Albert  doubtless 
found  the  study  of  the  English  constitution  a 
difficult  task,  or  rather  he  found  it  difficult  to 
recognize  the  practical  working  of  the  political 
constitution  when  he  took  to  actual  experience 
the  result  of  his  study  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. Probably  he  had  never  quite  realized 
the  peculiar  elasticity  and  unmechauical,  na- 
tural adjustments  of  the  English  system,  and 
was  unprepared  for  the  discovery  that  hard 
and  fast  scientific  rules  were  frequently  dis- 
regarded. It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  this 
respect  he  was  much  helped  by  Stockmar,  who, 
completely  as  he  was  acquainted  with  Eng- 
land and  the  English,  never  abandoned,  or 
more  properly  had  never  seen  reason  to  change 
that  scientific  method  of  regarding  political 
situations  which,  if  not  essentially  Oerman, 
was  a  part  of  his  German  character.     As  a. 
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true  friend  and  affectionate  disintei 
\  iser  both  t  i  the  prince  and  I 

dual  !■'.  He  was  acute, 
thoughtful,  absolutely  sincere,  and  philosophi- 
cally a  Liberal  in  politics;  bnt,incoi 
of  his  peculiar  influence  and  the  confidential 
position  that  he  occupied,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  little  too  liable  to  think  of  himself  as 
a  political  motive  power  capable  of  regulating 
tli  it  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Bi  i 
stitution  which  related  to  the  royal  family. 
Ou  the  whole  Prince  Albert  probably  got  on 
Letter  when,  after  he  had  listened  to  Stock- 
mar's  excellent  advice  and  suggestions,  he 
applied  to  them  the  results  of  his  own  obser- 
vations untrammelled  by  the  hard  definitions 
of  a  supposed  political  system. 

There  would  have  been  vast  social  as  well 
as  political  progress  under  the  Whig  adminis- 
tration if  the  government  itself  had  been  iu 
earnest  sympathy  with  the  national  desire  to 
advance.  But  the  policy  was  to  "rest  and  be 
thankful:''  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible  till 
the  clamorous  demands  outside  broke  into 
definite  tlireatenings.  It  was  as  though  the 
ministry  endeavoured  to  separate  itself  as 
widely  as  possible  from  the  energetic  move- 
ments which  showed  that  a  new  era  of  na- 
tional activity  had  opened,  and  that  a  supine 
attitude  could  not  long  content  either  the 
people  who  had  received  or  the  people  who 
claimed  political  power.  There  was  no  en- 
thusiasm, no  determination  except  to  cling  to 
office,  and  the  events  of  the  queen's  accession 
and  the  royal  marriage  had  made  this  for  a 
time  comparatively  easy.  Melbourne  was 
mostly  at  court. and  when  he  was  in  parliament, 
in  spite  of  his  sincere  desire  to  serve  the 
CO  iiitrv,  he  had  none  of  those  ardent  desires 
for  reform  which  would  have  made  him  the 
representative  of  the  nation.  Bussell  seemed 
to  lie  reluctant  to  give  the  Conservatives  any 
advantage  by  committing  himself  to  Radical 
measures.  Altogether  the  chief  differences 
the  government  and  its  opponent  i 
were  that  when  the  ministry,  yielding  to 
popular  demands,  consented  to  introduce  a 
reformatory  measure  it  contrived  to  prune  il 
down  to  dimensions  which  failed   to  satisfy 
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the  country,  and  reduced  what  should  have 
been  a  generous  measure  of 
mere  concession,  li  was  as  though,  for  the 
•  ike  of  holding  power,  the  government  strove 
milati  itseh  to  vt  hat  might  be  ex- 
1 1  cti  '1  of  the  opposition  as  to  remi 
motive  for  a  change  of  ministry.    The  result 

VI    I  I    thai     -e\  el'.'ll     ill.  lie,  I  I  \  e.   II1..1     SOB 

useful  and  effective  proposals  were  d 
and  others  were  delayed  until  there  arose 
a  conviction  in  the  minds  even  of  Radical 
reformers  that  a  Conservative  government, 
with  something  of  real  earnestness  and  an 
energetic  desire  to  consider  public  grievances, 
might  be  compelled  by  outward  pressure  and 
the  growing  force  of  opinion  to  introduce 
wider  measures  of  relief  than  could  be  hoped 
for  from  a  feeble,  timid,  and  uncertain  ad- 
ministration. Events  proved  that  this  opinion 
was  not  ill  founded;  but  it  had  a  far  different 
outcome  to  that  which  was  originally  expected. 
This  was  achieved  by  the  conversion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  the  principles  of  free-trade, 
and  by  his  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  at  the  noble  expense  of  his  own  final 
retirement  from  office,  leaving  protection  to 
be  represented  by  the  "country  party''  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  under  the  sudden  and 
startling  leadership  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  old 
Whiggism  had  to  be  superseded  by  what  has 
since  been  known  as  moderate  Liberalism, 
which  for  some  time  exhibited  much  of  the 
uncertainty  and  vacillation  of  the  party  from 
which  it  sprung,  and  was  in  fact  made  more 
truly  vigorous  by  two  very  dissimilar  men, 
Lord  Palnierston  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  the  new  political  reforma- 
tion was  effected  we  shall  presently  have  to 
speak. 

The  Conservatives  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  been  for  some  time  watching 
the  decline  of  real  power  in  the  Melbourne 
administration,  and  in  the  session  of  : 
had  begun  to  attack  it  by  proposing  direct 
resolutions  of  want  of  confidence.  The  first 
motion  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Sir  J. 
Farde  Buller  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson,  and  it  was  unsuccessful,  inasmuch 
as  ii  v.:is  rejected  after  a  prolonged  debate  by 
I  at  She  James 
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Graham's   motion   idemning   the  Chinese 

policy  was  defeated  onlj  bj  a  majority  of 
nine.  In  one  important  measure  carried  in 
1840  the  opposition  joined  the  government, 
and  this  in  itself  may  have  deepened  the  sense 
of  inability  which  followed  the  attempts  of 
the  ministry.  Unable  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  appropriation  clause  in  Ireland,  and  yet 
agreeing  with  the  Conservatives  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  question  of  tithes  and  of 
municipal  reform  should  receive  immediate 
attention,  they  accepted  overtures  of  mutual 
concession,  and  the  Irish  municipal  reform  lull 
was  carried  against  the  opposition  of  men  like 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  professed  to  see  in  this  settlement  danger 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  both  in  England 
and  Ireland.  There  is  no  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  abortive  measures,  some  of  which  were  to  be 
reintroduced  under  different  conditions,  while 
others,  like  Serjeant  Talfourd's  copyright  bill 
and  Mr.  Ewart's  proposition  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  were  withdrawn  because 
of  the  lateness  of  the  session. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  year  had  been 
less  unsatisfactory  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. At  the  time  when  there  was  a  recon- 
struction of  the  cabinet  Mr.  Spring  Rice  had 
been  made  Baron  Monteagle,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  by 
Mr.  T.  Baring,  the  deficiency  was  met  by  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent  on  assessed  taxes, 
five  per  cent  on  most  articles  of  customs  and 
excise,  and  additional  duty  on  spirits. 

With  the  public  excitement  manifested  in 
relation  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Chartists  in  London  as  well  as 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  there  were 
many  symptoms  of  a  feverish  and  disturbed 
condition  of  society,  and  some  crimes,  attended 
by  horrible  circumstances,  were  topics  of 
general  discussion.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  attempts  to  shoot  at  the  queen  by  Ox- 
ford and  other  assailants,  against  whom  much 
public  indignation  was  expressed,  while  her 
majesty's  calm  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
was  the  theme  of  general  admiration.  By 
O'Connell  and  the  Irish  agitators  the  crime 
of  Oxford  was  without  hesitation,  but  of 
course  entirely  without  excuse,  attributed  to 


political  motives.  The  Pilot,  one  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  party,  published  an  article  which 

said,  "There  has  been — we  anticipated  there 

would  be,  as  soon  as  bur  majesty  was  an- 
nounced enceinte — there  has  been  a  deliberate 

attempt  to  assassinate  the  queen  and  put 
Cumberland  on  the  throne.  Yes,  Cumber- 
laud  and  Orangeism  plotted  to  murder  the 
queen ;  the  hand  of  God  alone  saved  her  to 
the  people.  Oh  may  that  God  long  protect 
her  life  and  preserve  her  people  from  the 
domination  of  Cumberlandism  and  the  foul 
assassin,  Orange-Tory  faction."  Even  this, 
however,  was  scarcely  so  bad  as  O'CoimeH'a 
declaration  in  1839.  When  Lord  Norbury 
had  been  shot  while  walking  in  his  own 
grounds  with  his  steward  and  in  open  day, 
suspicions  were  entertained  and  accusations 
were  made  against  the  followers  of  the  repeal 
faction;  and  O'Connell,  in  order  to  turn  the 
current  of  imputation,  broadly  insinuated — if 
he  did  not  actually  allege — that  the  assassin  of 
Lord  Norbury  was  the  unfortunate  nobleman's 
own  son;  the  only  implied  evidence  for  such  a 
monstrous  assumption  being  that  a  footprint 
near  the  spot  was  not  made  by  the  clumsy 
brogue  of  an  Irish  peasant  but  by  a  fashion- 
able Dublin  boot.  The  utmost  conclusion  that 
could  be  derived  from  such  a  discovery,  if  even 
it  were  true,  was  that  the  murderer  was  of 
higher  social  position  than  that  of  a  peasant, 
or  that  he  had  become  possessed  of  a  pair  of 
fashionably  shaped  boots,  but  the  dark  hint 
was  emphatically  and  unscrupulously  made. 

A  crime  which  at  the  time  moved  the  Lon- 
don public  strongly,  and  gave  intensity  to  a 
very  widely  spread  feeling  of  horror  and 
insecurity,  was  the  murder  of  Lord  William 
Russell.  On  the  Gth  of  May,  1840,  his  lord- 
ship was  discovered  early  in  the  morning  in 
bed,  his  face  covered  with  a  towel,  and  his 
throat  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  death  must 
have  been  almost  instantaneous.  His  writing- 
desk  had  been  broken  open,  his  keys  and 
papers  were  lying  on  the  carpet,  and  in  the 
dining-room  the  drawers  were  open  and  can- 
dlesticks and  pieces  of  plate  were  scattered  on 
the  floor.  It  seemed  as  though  the  crime  had 
been  committed  by  some  burglar  who  had 
also   attempted    to   rob    the    house,   but    it 
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afterwards  transpired  that  the  murderer  was 
his  lordship's  Swiss  valet,  Francois  I 
Oourvoiaier,  who  afterwards  confessed  while 
in  prison.  A  housemaid  in  his  Lordship's 
establishment  at  14  Norfolk  Street,  Park 
Lane,  had  entered  the  back  drawing-room, 
where  she  found  the  writing-desk  broken 
open,  and  then  wen.t  into  the  din, i 
which  was  all  in  disorder.  She  ran  upstairs 
and  woke  her  fellow-servant,  and  then  called 
the  valet,  asking  him  what  he  had  been 
d  iog  w  ith  the  aili  er,  which  was  all  over  the 
floor.  He  denied  having  done  anything  with 
it,  and  on  going  down  stairs  declared  that 
the  place  had  been  rubbed.  He  went  into 
his  master's  room  and  opened  the  shutters, 
when  they  saw  the  body  lying  there;  and  ran 
into  the  street  to  give  an  alarm.  A  Dr.  Else- 
good  was  one  of  the  first  who  afterwards 
entered  the  house,  and  in  his  subsequent 
evidence  he  described  the  wound  and  the 
position  of  the  body,  asserting  that  the  de- 
ceased could  not  have  inflicted  such  an  injury 
ou  himself  and  have  placed  the  cloth  over  his 
head  afterwards.  It  subsequently  appeared 
that  Lord  "William  Eussell  had  had  occasion 
to  complain  of  his  valet's  bad  conduct,  and 
in  his  confession  C'ourvoisicr  said:  "As  I  was 
coming  np  stairs  from  the  kitchen  I  thought 
all  up  with  me.  My  character  was 
gone,  and  I  thought  murdering  him  was  the 
only  way  to  cover  my  faults.  I  went  into 
the  dining-room,  and  took  a  knife  from  the 
sideboard.  On  going  up  stairs  I  opened  his 
door  and  heard  him  snoring  in  his  sleep. 
There  was  a  rushlight  burning  in  his  room  at 
this  time.  I  went  near  the  bed  by  the  side 
of  the  window  and  then  I  murdered  him.  He 
just  moved  his  arms  a  little  and  never  spoke 
a  word.  I  took  a  towel  which  was  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  and  wiped  my  hand  and  the 
knife.  After  that  I  took  his  key  and  opened 
the  Russian  leather  box,  and  put  it  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  found  in  the  morning. 
The  towel  I  put  over  his  face,  and  undressed 
and  went  to  bed."  It  was  found  that  before 
committing  the  murder  Courvoisier  bad  taken 
some  plate  and  other  property,  a  portion  of 
which  he  had  left  in  charge  of  Charlotte 
Piolaiue,  an  old  fellow-servant  at  the  Hotel 


Dieppe  in  Leicester  Square,  and  n  \. 

her  evidence  that  the  prisoner  confe    ed  bis 

guilt  to  his  counsel— Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  a 
famous  barrister  and  writer  —  who,  after 
consulting  tin'  judges,  carried  on  the  original 
line  of  defence  and  argued  for  the  prisoner's 
innocence.  The  judges  thought  this  the 
proper  course,  as  the  prisoner  himself  had 
wished  it  to  be  done;  and  Mr.  Phillips  dis- 
charged his  office  with  marvellous  ability, 
Considering  that  he  knew  all  the  time  that 
his  client  had  committed  the  crime.  "It  was 
not  a  strong  suspicion,"  said  Mr.  Phillips,  "or 
a  moral  conviction,  which  would  justify  the 
jury  in  finding  a  man  guilty  of  murder."  If, 
notwithstanding  that  suspicion,  they  felt 
bound  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  he  was  stiil 
answerable  to  the  laws  of  his  country  for 
the  robbery,  if  guilty;  and  even  supposing 
him  to  be  guilty  of  the  murder — which,  in- 
deed, was  known  to  Almighty  God  alone, 
and  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  his  eternal  soul, 
Mr.  Phillips  hoped  he  was  innocent— it  was 
latter  far  that  in  the  dreadful  solitude  of 
exile  he  should,  though  not  in  the  sight  of 
man,  yet  before  the  presence  of  God,  atone 
by  a  lingering  repentance  for  the  deed,  than 
that  he  should  now  be  sent  in  the  dawning  of 
his  manhood  to  an  ignominious  death,  in  a 
case  where  the  truth  was  not  clear.  Mr. 
Phillips  solemnly  warned  the  jury  not  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  lightly,  or  ou 
suspicion,  however  strong,  on  moral  convic- 
tion, however  cogent,  on  inference,  doubt,  or 
anything  but  a  clear,  irresistible,  bright 
noonday  certainty.  He  warned  them  as  a 
fellow-Christian  that  if  they  spoke  that  word 
lightly  it  would  haunt  them  in  their  sleep 
and  hover  round  their  beds;  that  its  memory 
would  never  die  within  them,  that  it  would 
take  the  shape  of  an  accusing  spirit  and  con- 
front and  condemn  them  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  their  God.  The  jury  deliberated  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  but  returned 
a  verdict  of  "Guilty;"  and  Chief- Justice  Tin- 
dal,  who  was  deeply  affected,  especially  when 
alluding  to  the  age  and  position  of  the  mur- 
dered nobleman,  sentenced  the  murderer  to 
death.  We  have  referred  somewhat  fully  to 
this   case   because   it  afterwards    occasioned 
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Borne  very  sharp  comments  on  the  limits  of 
the  relative  duty  of  an  advocate  towards  his 
client  and  towards  the  jury  and  the  public,  in 
cases  where  the  advocate  is  himself  aware  of 
the  guiH  of  the  prisoner  whose  cau  e  be  is 
pleading.  There  were  Btrong  animadversions 
on  Mr.  Phillips  because  of  the  language  in 
which  he  appealed  to  the  jury,  and  if  is  believed 
that  he  was  for  some  time  under  many  social 
and  professional  disabilities  in  consequence. 
From  these  he  was  never  quite  released,  and 
the  reports  of  his  manner  of  conducting  the 
case  were  exaggerated  into  an  accusation  of  his 
having  solemnly  appealed  to  Heaven  in  sup- 
port of  the  prisoner's  innocence.  Mure  than 
nine  years  afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  shock- 
ing murder  by  the  Mannings  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  Times,  to  which  he  had  been 
an  able  contributor  and  reviewer,  denying 
the  truth  of  scandals  that  had  been  revived 
against  him  regarding  his  defence  of  Cour- 
voisier,  and  saying  that  the  criminal's  defence 
was  continued  after  the  confession  of  guilt  at 
Courvoisier's  own  request,  and  with  the  full 
approval  of  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  who  sat  on  the 
bench.  He  also  denied  having  appealed  to 
Heaven  in  support  of  Courvoisier's  innocence, 
or  having  insinuated  that  other  servants  in  the 
house  were  guilty  of  the  murder. 

Though  the  year  1841  promised  well,  and 
the  striking  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston 
had  given  a  new  fillip  to  public  satisfaction, 
there  were  few  who  believed  in  the  proba- 
bility of  the  ministry  holding  their  own.  The 
great  difficulty  was  how  to  dislodge  them  from 
power,  for  the  tenacity  of  their  clutch  was  so 
remarkable  that  nothing  short  of  a  public 
demonstration  against  them  seemed  likely  to 
induce  them  to  relax  it.  There  were,  however, 
expectations  of  a  financial  measure  which 
should  to  some  extent  retrieve  the  reputation 
of  the  government  and  include  a  series  of 
reforms  which  would  themselves  constitute  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  country. 
It  was  known  that  the  financial  statement 
would  as  usual  show  a  deficiency;  and  unless 
the  budget  displayed  more  ability  than  those 
of  previous  years,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
of  a  defeat  for  the  administration.  A  majority 


had  been  obtained  on  the  proposal  to  rener/ 
the  powers  of  the  poor  law  commissi 
five  3  mi  -,  but  no  other  important 
had  been  passed,  when  the  time  came  for  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  make  hi<  state- 
ment, which  included  the  announcement  of 
a  deficiency  of  more  than  two  millions.  The 
budget  itself,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
shortcomings,  was  at  all  events  based  on  pro- 
positions in  favour  of  increased  freedom  of 
trade;  but  these  indications  were  compara- 
tively insignificant  as  compared  with  the  an- 
nouncement by  Lord  John  Russell  that  lie 
should,  on  the  31st  of  May,  move  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the 
acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  trade  in 
corn.  The  question  was,  What  did  he  mean 
by  it,  and  how  far  would  the  ministry 
identify  itself  with  the  anti-corn-law  agitation, 
which  had  already  assumed  proportions  por- 
tentous enough  to  show  that  the  coming  poli- 
tical battle  would  ultimately  have  to  be  fought 
on  the  lines  of  free-trade  in  that  food  supply 
for  which  the  people  were  clamouring?  At 
present,  however,  the  majority  of  the  nation 
was  not  altogether  prepared  for  the  total 
abrogation  of  the  taxes  on  corn  and  for  the 
abandonment  of  those  imposts  which  were 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
'"the  agricultural  interest."  What,  therefore, 
would  Lord  John  Russell  do?  was  the  ques- 
tion asked  both  inside  and  outside  the  house 
by  everybody  except  those — and  they  were  a 
pretty  numerous  body— who  had  little  belief 
in  any  bold  or  thorough  measure  emanating 
from  a  party  so  vacillating  as  the  Whigs  had 
shown  themselves  to  be.  So  far  as  the  chan- 
cellor's budget  was  concerned,  it  proposed  to 
modify  the  duty  on  timber,  raising  that  on 
colonial  timber  from  10s.  to  20s.  and  reducing 
that  on  Baltic  from  55s.  to  50s.  a  load — a  plan 
which  had  previously  been  brought  forward 
by  Earl  Spencer  (Lord  Althorp);  but  the 
chief  point  in  the  financial  scheme  was  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar  from 
63s.  to  36s.  a  hundredweight,  from  which  an 
augmentation  of  at  least  ^700,000  to  the 
revenue  was  expected.  From  the  changes  in 
timber  and  sugar  £\, 300,000  was  anticipated, 
still  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £400,000  to  be 
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provided  for;   while  in   the  even!  of   Lord 
Russell's  propositions  oil  the  redui  tion  of  the 
duty  "!i  corn  being  accepted,  further  pr 
would  have  to  be  made  by  direcl   I 
On  the  7th  of  May  the  terms  of  thes<    i 
Bitions  were  announced  to  the  house,    It  was 
intended  to  impose  only  a  fixed  import  duty 
of  B».  a  quarter  on  wheat,  5s.  on  rye,  I*.  6c?. 
on  barley,  and  3*.  id.  on  oats. 

The  plan  was  regarded  with  conflicting  feel- 
ings; but  it  was  of  sufficient  importance,  even 
iu  relation  to  an  ultimate  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  to  call  forth  an  enormous  amount  of 
excitement.  It  was  evident  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  government  must  depend  on  the 
issue,  and  both  parties  commenced  an  active 
agitation — the  Conservatives  to  prevent  the 
changes,  which  might  l>e  but  the  beginning 
of  au  abandonment  of  protective  duties;  the 
free-traders  to  increase  the  demand  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  tax  on  corn.  We  have 
already  recounted  the  means  that  up  to  that 
time  had  been  taken  by  the  Manchester 
leaguers  and  their  associates  to  organize  a 
great  anti-corn-law  movement,  and  this  gave 
the  cause  a  fresh  impetus. 

The  debate  on  the  sugar  duties  came  first ; 
but  it  was  felt  that  this  really  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  questions  put  forward  by  the 
government,  while  at  the  same  time  there  was 
a  special  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  who 
believed  that  encouragement  would  be  given 
to  the  importation  of  sugar  from  Cuba  and 
other  places  where  slave  labour  was  continued, 
at  the  expense  of  our  West  Indian  colonies 
where  slavery  had  been  abolished.  They  were 
joined  by  the  agricultural  party,  many  of 
whom,  by  the  by,  were  Whig-,  but  who  looked 
upon  a  fixed  duty  on  corn  as  only  preparatory 
to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  eloquent  and  determined  in  his  op- 
j>osition,  in  the  advocacy  of  a  sliding  scale,  and 
iu  the  earnest  representation  that  a  fixed  duty 
could  not  be  maintained.  Ou  the  question  of 
l  duties  he  had  received  a  pamphlet 
from  Mr.  Ashworth.  one  of  the  deputation  of 
the  Manchester  chamber  of  commerce,  together 
with  a  Ui  ite,  saying,  "Esteemed  friend, — Here- 
with I  semi  thee  a  pamphlet  of  William  <  treg" 
(the  brother  of  the  member  for  Manchester), 


"which  1  commend  to  thy  attentive  perusal. 
I  d  i  not  hear  that  either  SirT.  Buxton  or  any 

of  his   adherents  ever  attempted    an   answer, 

merely  remarking  that  such  reasoning  is  cold 
philanthropy."  This  pamphlet  discussed  the 
question  of  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  made 
telling  quotations  from  it  where  it  said,"Few 
things  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
the  sugar  cultivation  in  our  colonies, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  capital 
now  invested  therein,  would  lead  to  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  them  by  the  white 
population,  who  would  carry  to  more  hopeful 
lands  their  know  ledge,  their  energy,  and  their 
capital.  Not  only  would  emancipation  sin- 
gularly fail  so  far  as  the  moral  condition  of 
the  negro  is  concerned,  but  the  effects  which 
it  was  expected  to  operate  on  slavery  in  other 
countries,  and  the  anticipated  good  conse- 
quences that  were  expected  to  flow  from  our 
example,  would  be  wholly  lost."  And  again  : 
— "If  ever  the  negro  population  of  the  West 
Indies  shall  become  squatters  and  cultivators 
of  waste  ground  instead  of  labourers  for  hire, 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  will  then  have 
received  the  last  and  greatest  encouragement 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive.  .  .  . 
The  only  method  of  destroying  the  slave-trade 
and  putting  an  end  to  slavery,  is  by  destroy- 
ing the  demand  for  slave-grown  produce,  and 
thus  doing  away  with  the  demand  for  slaves.  .  . 
The  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies  can  only  be 
continued  and  ensured  by  an  extensive  and 
systematic  system  of  immigration,  and  by  the 
temporary  continuation  of  the  present  protec- 
tive discriminating  duties  on  sugar."  It  may 
well  be  believed  that  Sir  Robert  made  emphatic 
use  of  these  quotations.  "This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  I  have  been  indebted  for  an  .argu- 
ment to  the  Manchester  chamber  of  com- 
merce," said  he,  and  he  went  on  to  argue  that 
though,  if  we  could  only  look  to  the  West 
Indies  for  our  supply,  we  could  not  continue 
the  prohibition  on  foreign  sugar,  yet  he  looked 
to  India  and  the  Mauritius,  and  to  India  we 
owed  an  endeavour  to  promote  the  consump- 
tion of  her  agricultural  produce,  apart  from 
the  rigid  principles  of  free-trade,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  moral  and  social  obligations 
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to  millions  submitted  to  our  sway.  After 
referring  to  the  support  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly given  to  Mi.  Kuskisson  in  "the  pro- 
gressii  e  and  well-considered  relaxation  of  the 
restrictions  upon  commerce,"  Sir  Robert  said, 
"The  noble  lord  seems  to  claim  an  exclusive 

inheritance  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Huskissuii. 
Nay,  he  makes  the  awful  announcement  that 
if  h  and  his  colleagues  are  driven  out  of 
office  they  will  pack  up  the  principles  of  free- 
trade  and  carry  them  off  with  them.  .  .  .  You 
ask  me  what  I  intend  to  do  with  reference  to 
the  corn-laws?  Sir,  I  will  not  shrink  from 
the  expression  of  my  opinion.  If  I  saw  a 
reason  for  changing  my  course  I  would  do  so, 
and  frankly  avow  it.  But  I  have  not  changed 
my  opinion.  Notwithstanding  the  combina- 
tion which  has  been  formed  against  the  corn- 
laws,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  that 
either  the  total  repeal  or  the  substitution  of 
a  lixed  duty  for  the  present  scale  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  agitation  now  going  for- 
ward ;  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  I  do 
nut  hesitate  to  avow  my  adherence  to  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  last  year,  and  again 
to  declare  that  my  preference  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  graduated  to  a  fixed  duty.  I  said 
last  year,  and  I  repeat  now,  for  I  may  refer 
to  the  speech  I  then  made  as  the  expression 
of  my  opinions  now-,  that  I  viewed  with  anxiety 
the  state  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country. 
I  stated  then,  as  I  state  now,  that  I  consider 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  this  country  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  our  agriculture,  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures  is  a 
greater  support  to  our  agriculture  than  any 
system  of  corn-laws."  With  intense  sarcasm  Sir 
Robert  referred  to  Lord  Melbourne's  former 
declaration  that  it  would  be  madness  altogether 
to  abolish  protection  to  agriculture,  and  chal- 
lenged the  government  to  say  that  any  one  of 
them  rose  to  express  his  opposition  to  those 
sentiments.  He  referred  also  to  the  former 
budgets,  where  duties  were  increased  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiencies  with  which  he  taunted 
them.  "  You  have  had  the  possession  of 
power  since  the  year  1S3-J.  You  have  had 
the  complete  uncontrolled  administration  of 
the  finances  of  the  country  during  that  period. 


Whenever  you  happen  to  be  successful  you 
boast  of  success  as  a  proof  of  your  wisdom, 
but  yon  never  admit  failure  to  1"-  even  prima 
facie  evidence  of  your  incapacity.  But  the 
whole  course  of  your  financial  administration 
has  been  a  series  of  failures.  ...  I  view 
with  unaffected  sympathy  the  position  of  tie- 
right  honourable  gentleman  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a 
good  man  struggling  with  adversity  is  a  sight 
worthy  of  the  gods.  And  certainly  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  both  with  1 
the  goodness  of  the  man,  and  the  extent  of 
his  adversity,  presents  at  the  present  moment 
that  spectacle.  Can  there  be  a  more  lament- 
able picture  than  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
seated  on  an  empty  chest  —  by  the  pool  of 
bottomless  deficiency — fishing  for  a  budget? 
^  won't  bite  ;  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
shall  return  home  with  his  pannier  as  empty  as 
his  chest.  What  absurdity  there  is  in  demand- 
ing a  budget  from  me — in  requiring  that  I,  who 
am  out  of  office,  who  have  been  out  of  office 
for  ten  years,  shall  agitate  the  public  mind  by 
declaring  what  taxes  I  would  impose,  or  what 
taxes  I  would  remit,  if  I  were  in  power."  He 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  vote  of  that  night 
would  be  a  vote  of  confidence  or  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  government,  and  it  went  against 
them. 

On  the  motion  that  the  speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  there  was  a  majority  against 
them  of  36  in  a  house  of  593.  There  was  an 
almost  breathless  pause  in  the  crowded  house, 
to  hear  what  would  be  the  course  that  mini- 
sters would  pursue.  Then  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  rose  and  calmly,  as  though 
nothing  particular  had  occurred,  gave  notice 
that  on  the  following  Monday  he  would  move 
the  usual  sugar  duties.  Surprise  had  pretty- 
well  turned  to  indignation  when  Lord  John 
Bussell  followed,  and  without  any  explanation 
whatever,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
house.  This  indignation  found  expression 
through  Lord  Darlington,  who,  in  reply  !•■  a 
question,  was  informed  that  the  discussion  en 
the  proposed  alterations  in  the  corn -laws 
would  be  taken  on  the  4th  of  June — an  oblique 
intimation  that  ministers  still  meant  to  cling 
to  office.  It  was  immediately  inferred  that  after 
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debate  they  would  dissolve  the  hons; 

■  t lit-  country  with  a  free-trade  policy 

during  the  height  of    popular   excitement ; 

v  had  not 

Intion  to  take  bo  1  old  a  i 
would  cither  Melbourne  or  Russell  have  bo 
far  outrun  what   were  then  their   lingering 
belief  in  a  tixeil  duty,  which  they  pe 

their  way  to  extinguish  altogether. 
The  whole  country  was  in  commotion — the 
Poor-law  Extension  Bill  was  dropped,  as  Lord 

John    Russell   said    he  did    not    \\i-; 

speeches  in  parliament  which 
were  intended  for  the  hustings.  The  annual 
sugar-duties  were  agreed  to,  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  not  consent  to  defeat  the  ministry 
on  that  question.  Be  had  determined  to  bring 
forward  another  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
On  the  4th  of  June  this  vote  was  earned  by 
312  to  311  votes,  the  agricultural  party  or 
landed  interest,  and  those  advanced  reformer's 
who  went  further  even  than  the  league,  and 
so  refused  the  supposed  compromise  of  a  fixed 
duty  in  the  hope  of  its  quickly  leading  to  total 
abolition,  forming  a  strong  phalanx  beside 
-  ivatives.  The  resolution  was  "that 
her  majesty's  ministers  do  not  sufficiently  pos- 
onfidence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  enable  them  to  carry  through  the  house 
measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  public  welfare ;  and  that  their 
continuance  in  office  under  such  circumstances 
is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion.'' 

On  the  22d  parliament  was  prorogued  by 
the  queen  in  person,  and  on  the  2.3d  was  dis- 
solved by  proclamation,  and  the  country  at 
once  plunged  into  preparations  for  the  forth- 
coming elections  with  an  excitement  in  which 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  parties  were  continued 
with  unabated  vigour. 

Among  the  many  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment who  believed  less  than  ever  in  their 
ability  to  grapple  with  the  necessities  of  the 
time  were  th  ee  to  whom  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  and  who  had  obtained  the  name 
of  Philo-  ds.    To  them  had  been 

in  a  great  measure  due  the  constant  flutter  of 
uncertainty  in  which  the  ministry  had  been 
nd  to  them  the  Conservatives  had 


looked,  and  sometimes  not  in  vain,  for  a  coali- 
tion which  would  weaken  and  eml 
government  not  strong  enough  to  carry  mea- 
sures \s  ilhoiit  their  aid. 

We  may,  therefore,  understand   what  was 
the   position  of  the  prime  minister  and  of  the 
querat  a  juncture  when 
e  still    reluctant    to   throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Anti-corn-law  party,  and  yet  de- 
sired to  mark  theirsympathy  with  the  growing 
demand  for  freedom  of  commerce.    Lord  John 
.  ft  in  his  Reminiscences  a  pretty  clear 
allusion  to  his  intentions  and  of  the  opposition 
with  which  he  had  to  contend. 

"The  policy  of  the  Philosophical  Radicals 
at  this  tine-.''  he  Bays,  '"is  well  defined  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Henry  Warburton's  : — 

"'Expression  is  to  be  given  to  public  opinion, 
and  the  Whigs  are  to  be  made  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  it,  in  constituencies  by  keeping  them 
in  a  state  of  alarm  of  being  ousted 
by  Radical  competitors;  in  parliament  by  oc- 
casional threats  of  being  voted  against  by 
their  Radical  allies.  In  a  certain  state  of  dis- 
quietude it  is  our  business  always  to  keep 
them  j  the  pressure  is  to  be  heightened  or 
moderated  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
magnitude  anel  proximity  of  the  objects  we 
hope  to  carry.  But  so  long  as  there  exists  any 
material  difference  in  the  weight  of  liberal 
measures  which  the  Whigs  and  Tories  sever- 
ally are  willing  to  offer  to  us,  the  highest  bid- 
der, if  in  possession,  is  not  to  be  ousted  from 
the  government.' 

"Mr.  Warburton,  usually  called  'Philoso- 
pher' YVarburton,"  continues  Earl  Russell, 
'■acted  loyally  in  support  of  the  opinions  here 
set  forth.  I  often  saw  him,  and  he  did  not 
;  <  advice  to  the  government.  In  1S39 
he  urged  the  adoption,  by  the  government,  of 
the  plan  of  penny  postage  which  had  been 
made  known  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill.  I  said  I  thought  the  plan  very  ingenious, 
and  likely  to  confer  great  benefits  upon  the 
public,  but  that  it  would  make  a  temporary 
deficit  in  the  revenue,  which  would  probably 
require  to  be  filled  up  by  new  taxation.  Mr. 
Warburton  said  that  a  new  tax  was  a  great 
evil,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  avoided.  No 
further  conversation  passed  at  that  time. 
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■•  i 'nfurinii.ii.  Ij  i he  -  "-■  ei urn. 'lit  adopted 
both  porta  of  Mr.  Wai  bui  ton  i  ad\  ice,  I  lie 
cabinet  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  in- 
geniou  •  and  popular  plan  of  a  penny  postage; 

Inn  iln\  on  iii  i.,  have  i  uacted  at  the  same 
time  such  measures  as  would  have  .secured  a 
iili.i.nt  tn  defray  the  national  ex- 
penditure.  Failing  in  do  this,  there  was  for 
threi  •<  trs  together  a  deficit,  which  exposed 
the  government  to  the  powerful  reproaches 
ami  unanswerable  objections  of  Sir  Hubert 
Peel.  Public  opinion  echoed  those  reproaches 
-and  those  objections,  ami  produced  such  a  de- 
gree of  discontent  as  was  in  itself  a  suHicient 
ground  for  a  change  of  administration, 

"There  was,  however,  another  ground  of 
party  hostility,  which  the  government  were 
willing  to  provoke  and  eager  to  encounter. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  pointed 
out  to  the  cabinet  that  a  large  revenue  might 
lie  derived  from  the  admission  of  foreign 
sugar,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  advantage 
of  a  protecting  duty  to  the  British  colonies. 
He  likewise  proposed  the  admission  of  foreign 
timber  on  terms  more  favourable  than  had 
been  hitherto  accorded.  By  one  of  the  clumsy 
contrivances  of  the  system  of  protection  the 
timber  of  Norway  was  sent  to  Canada  and 
brought  back  to  England  with  a  view  to  evade 
the  high  duty  on  foreign  timber. 

"But  there  was  another  article  which,  since 
the  year  1815,  had  been  a  favourite  object  of 
protection — this  was  corn.  By  the  ingenious 
machinery  of  a  sliding  scale,  corn  was  only 
admitted  at  a  low-  duty  when  British  corn  was 
at  a  high  price,  and  was  charged  with  an 
enormous  duty  when  British  corn  was  cheap, 
or  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  market. 

"I  pointed  out  to  the  cabinet  that  of  all  the 
grievances  inflicted  upon  the  British  con- 
sumer byr  the  system  of  monopoly  and  pro- 
tection, that  which  arose  from  the  com  duties 
was  the  most  grievous  and  oppressive.  Lord 
Grenville,  in  a  memorable  protest,  had  de- 
clared that  monopoly  was  the  parent  of  dear- 
ness  and  of  scarcity.  The  best  writers  on 
political  economy,  several  of  the  highest 
statesmen  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  argued  powerfully  for  the  re- 
peal, or  at  least  modification,  of  the  corn  duties. 


"I  proposed,  not  ■■<  total  repeal,  but,  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  of  the  best  authoi 
moderate   fixed   duty  on  the  admission   of 
foreign  corn. 

"The  whole  project,howe\  i  r, raised  a  clamor- 
ous uproar  from  West  Indian  planter.-,  colonial 
growers  .•('  timber,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
landowners,  fanners,  and  agricultural  la- 
bourers of  England, 

"The  ministry  were  defeated  by  a  majority 

of  thirty-six  on  their  proposal  with  regard  to 
sugar  duties.  The  government  resolved  to 
dissolve  parliament.  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  cabinet, 
then  brought  forward  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, which  he  carried,  after  a  long  delate, 
by  a  majority  of  one. 

"  The  general  election,  decided  by  the  con- 
stituent bodies  of  freeholders  in  the  counties 
and  £10  householders  in  boroughs,  gave  to  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  a  majority  of  ninety -one  over  the 
existing  ministry.  The  Whig  ministers,  how- 
ever, thought  it  due  to  themselves  and  fair 
to  the  country  to  place  on  record  their  inten- 
tion to  pursue  the  path  of  free-trade  with  re- 
gard to  corn,  sugar,  and  timber,  by  making 
some  immediate  reductions,  thus  opening  the 
way  to  further  changes  which  would  save  the 
people  at  a  future  period  from  monopoly 
jjrices  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indian  planters, 
the  Canadian  producers  of  timber,  and  the 
landowners  and  farmers  of  England,  who  in- 
sisted upon  prices  of  sugar,  timber,  and  corn 
sufficient  to  protect  their  own  interests. 

'•  It  was  thus  that,  as  the  patrons  and 
favourers  of  protection  in  reference  to  sugar, 
timber,  and  corn,  the  Tory  ministry  accepted 
office  in  September,  1841." 

The  results  of  the  election  for  the  parliament 
of  1S41  were  such  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. It  was  too  late  for  the  Whig  ministry 
to  go  to  the  country  with  the  cry  of  corn-layj 
reform.  They  had  missed  their  opportunity, 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they 
would  have  been  believed  if  they  had  pro- 
fessed to  desire  to  repeal  those  duties  which 
they  had  previously  declared  were  in  some 
shape  essential  to  the  country.  Between  Peel 
and  the  Conservatives,  and  Melbourne,  I!us- 
S3ll  and  the  Whigs,  the  difference  was  after 
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all  only  the  mode  in  which  the  i  1 1 1  j  >■  >  - ; 
be  retained,  and  the  sudden  abandonment  i  t' 
the  duty  altogether  w:is  not  then  in  tl 
gramme  of  either  si.lc.  In  other  matters,  aa 
ive  seen,  the  inclination  even  of  re- 
formers  was  t.>  the  Bide  of  t ln_-  Conservative 
loader,  who  could  form  a  strong  and  effectual 
.anient  that  might  be  made  to  yield  a 
compromise  which  would,  at  all  eveuts,  be  the 
precursor  of  an  entire  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 
But  the  corn-laws  were  not  the  only  evil  to 
be  a  inst,  and  the  perpetuity  of 

a  weak  ministry  —  feeble  in  policy  and  in 
finance— was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  less 
yielding  administration  which  would  yel  be 
powerful  and  stable  enough  to  restore  public 
confidence.  Ev<  ry  effort  was  strained  on  both 
aid  a,  but  the  Tory  gain  was  greater  than  eveu 
the  chiefs  of  the  party  had  anticipated.  It 
■was  calculated  that  there  were  368  Tories  and 
( Conservatives  to  292  Whigs  and  Liberals,  and 
there  were  181  new  members.  The  Liberals 
replaced  by  their  opponents  were  set  down  at 
78,  and  the  Tories  replaced  by  Liberals  at  3S. 
The  Tory  gains  were  in  the  counties,  but  two 
1  irvatives  were  elected  for  Dublin  against 

I  H  lonnell,  who  had  to  take  a  seat  for  Cork 
ity;  and  iu  the  city  of  London,  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  had  consented  to  become  a  can- 
didate, was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  It  is 
to  be  noticed,  however,  that  Cobden  was  re- 
turned for  Stockton,  and  from  that  moment 
there  was  a  new  power  in  the  house. 

The  i  iropositious  of  the  Whig  ministry  had 
come  too  late;  but  when  the  house  assembled 
the  queen's  speech,  which  was  delivered  by 
commission,  was  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
clared intentions  of  their  government,  since 
it  -ud:  "It  has  appeared  to  her  majesty,  after 
full  deliberation,  that  you  may  at  this  juncture 
direct  your  attention  to  the  revision  of  duties 
:  i  productions  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether 
some  of  these  duties  are  not  so  trifling  in 
amount  as  to  be  unproductive  to  the  revenue, 
while  they  are  vexatious  to  commerce.  Yon 
may  further  examine  whether  the  principles 
of  protection  upon  which  other  of  these  duties 
are  founded  be  not  carried  to  an  extent  injuri- 
ous alike  to  the  income  of  the  state  and  the 


interests  of  the  people.    Eer  majesty  is  desii  ■ 

oils  that  you  should  consider  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  trade  in  corn,  li  "ill  be  for  you 
ine  whether  these  lawsil.in.it  aggra- 
vate the  natural  fluctuations  of  supply - 
whether  they  do  not  embarrass  trade,  derange 
the  currency,  and  by  their  operation  diminish 

it  and  increase  the  privations  of  the 
:  ody  of  the  community." 

This  method  of  bringing  the  queen  into  a 
j  which  had  not  yet  been  fought 
out  in  parliament  was  severely  censured,  and 
Lord  Stanley  appealed  to  Lord  John  Russell 
to  set  the  matter  right.  The  reply  was  a 
definite  declaration  that  ministers  alone  were 
responsible  for  all  that  the  royal  speech  con- 
tained. It  would  still  have  been  unseemly  to 
make  the  apparent  declaration  of  the  royal 
opinion  the  subject  of  an  amendment  to  the 
address  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  the  ad- 
ministration, and  therefore  that  amendmi  ill 
took  the  form  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
which  was  moved  by  Lord  Ripon  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 
72,  and  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  it  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  91  votes,  though  those  who  had 
hoped  to  obtain  a  wide  measure  of  free-trade, 
because  of  the  tardy  professions  of  the  govern- 
ment, voted  in  their  favour.  The  queen  at 
once  announced  her  intention  to  take  imme- 
diate measures  for  the  formation  of  a  nev.- 
administration,  and  prepared  to  part  with 
those  ladies  of  Iter  household  who  would  Le 
necessarily  superseded,  but  with  whom  she 
had  long  been  associated  in  affection  and 
esteem. 

Some  passages  in  the  speech  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  during  the  debate  are  note- 
worthy, especially  as  they  were  afterwards 
interpreted  by  events.  "I  adhere,"  said  he, 
"to  my  determination  not  prematu 
develop  my  plans  for  remedying  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  country — a  determina- 
.  It  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  late 
elections.  I  protest,  however,  against  the 
assertion  that  I  am  adverse  to  tl..-  removal 
of  restrictions  on  commerce  or  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  free-trade  because  I  o] 
measures  of  the  government,  I  protest  against 
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the  pi  im  iplea  of  free  trade  being  tried  by  any 
such  test.  I  have  formed  .-hi  opinion  which 
intervening  consideration  has  not  induce, I  me 
to  alter,  that  tic  principle  of  a  graduated 
scale  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable duty;  lmt  1  said  then,  anil  I  say 
lev.  and  in  doing  SO  I  repeat  the  language 
1  used  in  1839 — that  I  will  not  bin  1  myself 
to   the   details  of  the   existing   law,   hut    will 

re  erve  to  myself  the  unfettered  discretion  of 
considering  and  amending  that  law.  I  held 
the  same  language  now;  but  if  you  ask  me 
whether  I  bind  myself  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  law  in  its  details,  or  if  you  say 
that  it  is  the  condition  on  which  the  agri- 
cultural interests  give  me  their  support,  I  say 
that  on  that  condition  I  will  not  accept  it. 
.  .  .  If  I  thought  that  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  could  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
distress  of  the  manufacturing  districts  —  the 
recital  of  which  has  caused  me  much  pain — I 
should  recommend  it  as  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  agriculturists  themselves ;  but  I 
cannot  come  to  that  conclusion." 

In  his  reply  Lord  John  Russell  defended 
the  fixed  duty  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
impossible  that  there  could  be  any  steadiness 
of  trade  while  the  averages  were  tampered 
with  by  corn-jobbers  under  a  sliding  scale. 
The  eight  shillings  duty  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  a  time  of  scarcity;  but  with  a  fixed 
duty,  and  the  consequent  regular  trade,  there 
very  seldom  would  be  any  actual  scarcity. 
"I  have  no  reason  to  suppose,"  he  continued, 
"  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  refuse  to  put  in 
practice  those  principles  of  free-trade  of  which 
he  is  the  declared  advocate.  I  am  sure  if  he 
does,  it  will  be  from  the  want  of  inclination, 
not  from  the  want  of  power;  for,  as  for  any 
imputation  of  his  wanting  any  power  to  deal 
with  the  corn-laws  as  we  proposed  to  deal 
with  them,  I  think  we  may  despise  it.  I  know 
not  what  course  he  may  pursue,  but  the  full 
responsibility  rests  with  him.  He  has  no  right 
to  say  that  he  is  shackled  and  thwarted  by 
party  trammels,  because  it  appears  that  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs  could  not  resist 
liberal  measures  if  he  were  to  propose  them." 

The  division,  which  showed  that  the  party 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  so  strong  as  to  justify 


these  declarations,  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  and  thus 
the  Melbourne  government  came  to  an  end, 
and  with  it  the  influence  of  Lord  Melbourne 
himself  whose  political  can  i  r  maj  be  said  to 
have  terminated. 
It   is  pleasant    to   remember   that    Lord 

Spencer  had  con at  of  his  retirement  to 

stand  by  his  friends  and  move  the  address — 
that  he  had  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  indorsed 
the  free-trade  budget,  and  without  flinching 
faced  the  charges  brought  against  the  falling 
ministry  on  the  ground  of  the  deficit.  It  was 
true,  he  said,  that  the  debt  had  somewhat 
increased,  but  wealth  had  increased  in  greater 
proportion.  To  augment  this  still  further  was 
the  aim  of  the  government,  who  proposed  not 
to  increase  but  revise  taxation  by  lowering 
restrictive  duties  and  giving  a  freer  course  to 
the  extension  of  commerce.  The  main  peculi- 
arity in  existing  circumstances  was  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation;  and  the  most  effectual  way 
of  meeting  that  pressure  was  to  develop  the 
national  wealth,  leaving  the  burden  of  the 
debt  to  fall  more  lightly  on  the  extended 
resources  of  the  country. 

Melbourne  knew  that  the  end  had  come. 
He  had  held  his  high  office  longer  than  any 
statesman  of  his  time,  and  had  acted  sincerely 
and  often  successfully  in  endeavouring  to 
carry  many  great  measures  and  in  taking  oil' 
injurious  and  oppressive  taxes.  He  quitted 
office  without  a  hint  being  even  murmured 
that  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  the 
smallest  favour  of  the  crown.  He  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  pronounce  a  defence  of  his 
career  nor  to  utter  complaints  or  regrets  at 
its  close.  By  the  queen's  desire  he  went  to 
Windsor  the  same  evening  and  resigned  his 
trust,  and  there  was  no  bitterness,  no  queru- 
lousness  in  his  fine  and  noble  temper.  He 
praised  the  speeches  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  only  spoke  of  the  change 
of  ministry  with  reference  to  the  trouble 
which  it  might  occasion  to  her  majesty.  "For 
four  years,"  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  }'0U  every 
day,  but  it  is  so  different  now  to  what  it 
would  have  been  in  1839 — the  prince  under- 
stands everything  so  well."     It  was  an  affect- 
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iog  parting  when  be  took  leave  the  next 
morning;  and  he  had  no  sooner  reached  homo 
i  han  ho  wrote  to  the  queen  again,  Baying 
bow  great  confidence  he  had  in  the  judgment, 
temper,  and  discretion  of  Prince  AJberf  who 
hail  already  consulted  him  on  the  expediency 
of  making  arrangements  for  so  disposing  the 
royal  household  as  to  retain  some  of  the  near 
friends  of  the  queen  as  ladies-in-waiting,  and 
yet  to  concede  to  the  coming  government  the 

retirement  of  those  ladies  who  were  near  rela- 
tives of  members  of  the  Whig  cabinet  I 
the  Peel  ministry  was  installed  Sir  : 
had  given  his  assent  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  the  Marchioness  of 
Normanby  had  resigned,  and  the  Countess  of 
Charlmont  and  Lady  Putman  remained. 

.rse  the  caricaturists  as  well  as  the 
newspapers  had  been  busy  enough  over  the 
coming  fall  of  the  ministry,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  they  contributed  to  it  not  a  little. 
One  of  the  most  telling  squibs  was  by  IB, 
because  it  made  a  witty  use  of  an  incident 
which  had  already  created  a  great  deal  of 
popular  surprise  and  amusement.  At  the  end 
of  1840  a  youth  named  William  Jones  (there- 
after to  be  known  as  "  the  boy  Jones")  had 
contrived  to  gain  access  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  he  had  concealed  himself  for  several 
days.  Mrs.  Lilley,  the  nurse  to  the  princess 
royal,  had  discovered  him  under  the  sofa,  and 
he  was  of  course  immediately  removed  by  the 
attendants.  His  accounts  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  gained  admission  to  the  palace  as 
well  as  the  object  of  his  visit  varied  con- 
siderably, and  at  first  there  was  some  uneasi- 
ness at  the  thought  that  an  intruder  hail 
been  able  to  hide  himself  in  or  near  the  royal 
nursery;  but  there  was  believed  to  be  little 
cause  for  alarm,  and  the  offender  was  sen 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond,  but  only  to  repeat  his  offence  im- 
mediately after  his  discharge,  as  it  appeared 
on  his  own  confession,  when  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  admission  a  third  time  he  was  seized 
by  a  constable.  The  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  with  this  incorrigible  interloper  was  to 
send  him  away  from  the  scene  of  his  fascina- 
tion, and  the  police  magistrate  induced  his 


to  allow  him  t"  be  placed  on  board 

one  of  her  majesty's  ships.  All  London,  how- 
ever, was  laughing  at  the  incident  when  there 
appeared  an  admirable  and  highly  humor 
sketch  by  II'.  representing  Melbourne  in  a 
■  i  le  i  attitude  soliloquizing  on  the  topic  of 
the  day: — "That  boy  .bines  must  be  a  very 
clever  fellow  !  To  make  his  way  into  the 
palace  once  or  twice  was  not  so  extraordinary; 
I  1i;i\  e  doue  as  much  as  that  myself:  but  how 
he  managed  to  get  in  the  third  time.  I  wish 
I  knew  the  secret."  Probably  no  one  enjoyed 
this  ".skit"  more  than  Melbourne  himself, 
for  there  was  no  rancour  or  angry  jealousy 
and  vanity  in  his  character.  He  had  always 
tried  to  heal  dissensions,  to  reconcile  estranged 
friends,  to  bring  people  amicably  together; 
and  when  he  asked,  ''Can't  we  leave  it  alone  I '' 
the  question  meant  more  than  laissez  faire — it 
meant.  Why  call  up  conflicting  elements  ]  Let 
sleeping  dogs  lie  !  Life  is  too  short  for  quar- 
relling; let  us  avoid  the  causes  of  contention 
if  possible,  and  see  wdiere  we  can  agree.  Mel- 
bourne was  much  more  and  much  better  than 
his  enemies,  and  even  some  of  his  friends,  gave 
him  credit  for.  A  highly  cultured  mind,  a 
graceful  and  fascinating  manner,  and  in  some 
matters  a  deep  reader,  he  was  far  more  in- 
dustrious than  half  the  people  who  blamed  him 
for  his  idleness.  He  was  well  versed  in  books 
of  divinity,  and  had  a  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  theologians  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  and  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  which  were  his  favourite 
study,— a  fact  of  which  the  majority  of  people 
perhaps  knew  as  little  as  they  did  of  his  true 
depth  of  feeling,  or  of  the  shadows  of  a  life 
which  had  had  great  and  lasting  griefs.  Pro- 
bably the  true  nature  of  the  man  was  most 
displayed  in  relation  to  the  wife  who  had  so 
severely  tried  his  patience,  but  whose  vagaries 
could  not  entirely  break  down  his  affection 
nor  dissipate  the  influence  which  the  abiding 
love  of  his  youth  could  suffice  to  re-establish. 
It  would  be  far  beyond  our  scope  to  dw-ell 
at  any  length  upon  the  often  painful  story 
of  Lord  Melbourne's  domestic  life.  He  was 
married  early,  and  while  still  only  William 
Lamb,  to  a  wilful,  wayward,  romantic  girl — a 
creature  of  ill-regulated  impulse  deformed  by 
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the  follies  of  society  into  something     o  Lii 
insanity  that  it  at  last  1""!-  theaspecl  of  mental 
aberration. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  how  among  the 
guests  which  his  mother  Lady  .Melbourne  in- 
vited to  Melbourne  Bouse  where  as  of  old 
shea  enabled  the  leaders  of  rankand  fashion- 
Lord  Byron  became  a  frequent  visitor,  nor  how 
Lad}  <  laroline  Lamb,  wayward,  clever,  always 
sketching  caricatures,  writing  morbid  or  senti- 
mental verses,  many  of  them  of  undoubted 
ability,  and  already  living  a  life  of  excitement 
and  disordered  fancy,  was  first  by  instinct 
repelled,  and  afterwards  by  fashion  infatuated 
by  the  rising  poet.  "  Mad,  bad,  and  dangerous 
to  know,"  she  had  written  of  him  in  her  diary 
after  their  first  introduction;  and  she  soon 
became  one  of  those  who,  without  any  grounds 
for  imputations  of  a  different  kind,  stood  as 
representative  figures  of  the  worshippers  of 
the  romantic  bard,  wdio  was  then  only  in  the 
dawn  of  his  fame.  At  the  house  of  the  Mel- 
bournes  he  was  introduced  at  once  into  a 
charmed  circle  of  aristocracy  and  rank,  and 
there  be  found  it  agreeable  to  his  vanity  as 
well  as  to  his  leisure  to  talk  with  a  woman 
clever  enough  to  understand  him,  eager  to 
listen  to  his  accounts  of  his  travels  and  ad- 
ventures, and  with  so-called  sympathy  fur  his 
affected  glooms.  When  she  began  to  need 
sympathy  for  her  glooms  in  return,  and  to 
write  morbid  verses  which  he  w\os  in  turn 
expected  to  admire,  it  was  a  different  affair 
altogether,  and  he  became  impatient,  while  she 
could  scarcely  rise  to  the  height  of  his  ima- 
ginings, aud  grew  fretful.  In  the  end  the 
marriage  to  which  he  had  asked  Lady  Mel- 
bourne to  recommend  him  was  secured  by  his 
union  with  Miss  Milbanke,  and  he  departed. 
Those  wdio  remember  his  verses  beginning, 
"Aud  sayest  thou,  Cara  !"  will  be  able  partly 
to  estimate  the  kind  of  tone  which  he  had 
adopted  when  he  could  write  in  such  a  way 
immediately  after  his  marriage;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  lines  were  a  part  of 
the  delusive  morbid  affectation  of  passion  and 
sentiment  which  was  then  the  Byronic  fashion. 
It  was  common  enough  for  the  poets  and  for 
people  in  the  same  circles  of  society  to  write 
verses  of  that  kind,  and  William  Lamb  him- 


self had  written  several  spirited  and  admirable 
pieces,  which  showed  much  thought  ami  feel- 
ing; but  he  was  of  a  different  mental  con- 
stitution    to    the    merely    morbid    versifiers, 

and    he  was   honest,  and   even  though   in  t'.i> 

early  days  he  had  been  a  gue  I  at  Carlton 
Ilouse  revels,  because  of  the  intimacy  of  the 
regent  with  his  family,  possessed  a  truth  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  which,  combined  with  his 
satirical  humour  and  his  extensive  reading, 
kept  him  from  many  absurdities  of  the  time, 
aud  enabled  him  to  regard  his  wife's  hero- 
worship  for  the  author  of  Childe  lhimhl  a< 
a  passing  extravagance  of  an  impetuous  ami 
impressionable  woman,  wdiom  he  had  married 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  bearing  with 
her  waywardness  aud  strange  unconventional 
manners.  Byron's  separation  from  his  wife, 
his  continued  correspondence  with  Lady  Caro- 
line Lamb  and  its  abrupt  termination,  her 
fancied  revenge  in  publishing  a  foolish  book 
called  Glenarvon,  which  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  kind  of  exaggerated  picture  of  the  poet-, 
his  departure  from  England,  his  latest  verses 
addressed  to  her,  commencing 

"  Farewell  if  ever  fondest  prayer," 

and  all  the  unhealthy  fancies  of  that  friend- 
ship between  two  egotists  of  whom  Byron  was 
much  the  least  siucere,  has  little  to  do  with 
this  record,  except  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
statesman  wdio  so  long  held  office  during  a 
critical  period  in  the  country.  That  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  love,  was 
really  suffering  from  mental  derangement, 
cau  scarcely  be  denied,  for  it  afterwards  occa- 
sionally broke  out  in  actions  that  were  beyond 
mere  eccentricity.  She  would  sometimes  per- 
sist in  sitting  beside  the  coachman  when  she 
drove  out,  and  once  called  to  the  footman  to 
catch  her  as  she  leaped  from  the  front  seat. 
She  remonstrated  with  the  butler  for  setting 
out  the  table  monotonously  and  without  a 
more  lofty  centre  ornament,  and  when  he  went 
on  arranging  the  plate  without  responding  to 
her  demands,  thinking  that  she  might  get  over 
her  passing  whim,  ordered  him  to  remove  the 
centre  piece,  aud  stepped  lightly  on  to  the 
table  in  its  place,  where  she  posed  in  s  race- 
ful  attitude,  till  her  husband  had  to  be  fetched, 
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and  with  the  Bimple  remonstrance,  "Caroline, 
(  Proline,"  took  her  in  his  arms  and  can 
into  the  garden,  wo  ered  her  equa- 

nimity, and  was  quite  able  to  receive  hei 
in  the  evening.  Their  only  child,  a  son  who 
lived  to  be  a  young  man,  had  the  Bad 
tance  of  an  intellectual  cloud  which  deepened 
until  just  before  his  death;  but  he  survived 
his  mother,  whose  conduct  became  bo  extra- 
vagant that  at  last  a  separation  between  her 
and  her  husband  seemed,  to  be  inevitable.  1 1 
!  have  taken  place  long  before;  but  Lamb 
\va<  1  ble  to  the  influence  which 

she  1.  I  over  him  in  3  outh,  and  he 

loved  her  so  well  that  he  could  and  did  forgive 
her  for  her  wild  follies.  Though  it  \v;is  neces- 
sary eventually  for  her  to  remain  at  Brocket 
Hall  while  he  was  attending  to  his  parliamen- 
tary duties  in  London,  the  separation  was  in 
her  case  ameliorated  by  his  kind,  thoughtful 
letters,  and  by  visits,  during  which  he  treated 
her  as  sane  and  with  infinite  kindness.  Before 
her  death  she  lost  her  wilfulness  and  wild 

.ration;  but  she  had  never  lost  his  love, 
which  followed  her  to  the  last,  and  her  death 
left  him  bereaved.  In  the  important  poli- 
tical relations  which  he  afterwards  sustained 
when  he  bad  become  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
prime  minister  of  England,  and  adviser  of  the 

11.  he  never  forgot  that  first  love,  nor  the 
influence  of  her  over  whose  grave  follies  and 
frivolities  were  forgotten,  and  only  the  love 
itself  and  those  better  qualities  which  had 
inspired  it  were  remembered. 

The  years  after  his  bereavement  were  years 

■i  ideal  strife  and  excitement,  in  which  he 
Bought  relief  from  the  private  grief  which  had 
oppressed  him  by  pursuing  the  ambitious 
course  that  had  been  marked  out  for  him  by 
his  mother  before  her  death.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  his  temper  was  one  capable  of 
seizing  on  small  enjoyments,  or  rather  of  ex- 
tracts. .1  from  ordinary  pursuits, 
and  he  had  the  many  resources  of  a  cultivt  ted 
mind,  though  a  Bceptical  temperament,  united 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  attain  the  truth,  is 
said  frequently  to  have  given  him  much  1 1 
uneasiness.  He  had  had  a  long  term  of  power 
and  influence,  and  the  fall  of  his  ministry 
tame  at  a  time  when  he  found  it  difficult  to 


accepl   the  comparative  unimportance  oi  Ins 

position    and    the    diminished    claims    "ii    his 

activity.      lie   had   DO  domestic  life  to  which 

.  and  though  his  friends  were  earnest 

in  their  regard  for  him,  and  Lady  Holland, 

Lady  Cowper,  and   Lady  Morgan  esj tally 

gave  him  frequent  and  congenial  society,  he 
yielded  to  a  si  ase  of  neglect  and  solitude. 
There  was  no  asperity,  no  querulous  com 
plaint,  but  a  depression  which  was  increased 
by  approaching  bodily  infirmity  and  impend- 
ing symptoms  of  paralysis.  Still  he  v. 
bright,  witty,  and  cheerful. 

In  1843  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  meet- 
ing him  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  at 
Chatsworth,  invited  him  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  Windsor,  after  which  he  went  to  Broad- 
lands,  and  returned  to  town  so  much  better 
as  to  be  able  to  entertain  his  friends.  As  late 
as  the  spring  of  1S47  he  dined  with  Campbell, 
and  there  met  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Derby,  and  his  old  foes  Brougham  and  Lynd- 
hurst;  but  Brougham  had  four  years  before 
1  .1  1  some  regret  that  he  had  quarrelled 

with  the  Whigs,  though  he  said  he  never 
should  have  done  so  but  for  Melbourne's  un- 
friendly treatment  of  him,  and  Lyndhurst  as 
well  as  Wellington  had  acknowdedged  that 
the  policy  professed  by  the  Melbourne  gov- 
ernment had  beeu  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  deep  disappointment  to  him  that 
he  was  not  invited  to  the  conferences  of  the 
Liberal  party  wdien,  at  the  end  of  1845,  there 
was  a  probability  of  their  return  to  power, 
because  of  the  proposition  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
temporarily  to  open  the  ports  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  food  during  the  Irish  famine,  but 
to  reimpose  the  duty  as  soon  as  the  exigency 
had  passed.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  after  the  achievement  of  free-trade  he 
again  had  some  expectation  that  he  might  be 
consulted,  though  it  was  evident  that  he 
would  not  be  invited  to  take  office  because 
of  his  broken  health.  He  still  believed 
that  he  was  equal  to  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
privy-seal,  which  he  thought  might  reason- 
ably have  been  offered  to  him.  It  was  hard 
.1  wdio  had  neither  sought  self-ag- 
grandizement, nor  been  puffed  up  with  the 
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pride  of  pi  u  e,i  ifeel  thai  he  was  pa    i  'I  by. 
He  was  .-, l ill  clear-headed,  and  his  witticisms 

we iiiu  as  pungent  as  ever,  but  hours  of 

enjoyment  were  succeeded  by  periods  of  di 
presaicD  and  of  inability  to  perform  much 
tual  work.  J  lis  jiublic  career  was 
closed,  and  even  in  his  changed  condition  he 
could  find  no  occupation  which  would  take  its 
place. 

The  new  ministry  was  soon  formed,  and 
though  Mr.  Goulbourn  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  it  was  believed  that  the 
financial  genius  of  Peel  himself  would  be 
exercised  to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
serious  difficulties  which  had  already  pro- 
duced wide-spread  distress  and  misery.  The 
cautious,  calm,  and  cultivated  Lord  Aberdeen 
succeeded  the  more  impetuous  and  positive 
Palmerston  in  the  foreign  office.  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  had  been  returned  for  Dor- 
chester, and  whose  well-known  pamphlet 
Corn  and  Currency  had  fifteen  years  before 
upheld  the  policy  now  avowed  by  Peel,  was 
•  made  home-secretary,  and  brought  not  only 
great  administrative  ability  to  the  cabinet, 
but  a  close  and  lasting  loyalty  to  his  chief. 
The  least  fortunate  appointment  was  that  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  since  it  afterwards  led  to  his 
being  nominated  Governor-general  of  India 
and  to  the  complications  which  ensued  in 
Afghanistan.  Lyndhurst  of  course  became 
Lord-chancellor,  Lord  Ripon  was  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Stanley  was  at  the  head  of  the 
colonial  office,  a  position  for  which  most  people 
believed  he  was  eminently  unfitted.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
but  without  office,  and  Earl  de  Grey  was  made 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Some  young  poli- 
ticians were  presented  to  office,  among  whom 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  became  secretary  to  the 
admiralty;  but  one  of  the  important  appoint- 
ments, which  soon  afterwards  had  very  re- 
markable results,  was  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Master  of  the  Mint.  This,  of  course,  did  not 
include  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  confidential  position  occupied 
by  the  member  for  Newark,  nor  of  the  recog- 


nition of  hia  consummate  financial  ability. 
In  the  Bchenie  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 
which  ui  a  chief  part  of  the  measure  after- 
wards presented  to  parliament,  it  was  he  who 

had  grasped   the  difficult  details,  ainl  reduced 

the  whole  proposal  to  order,  an  achiei  i  mi  at 

which,  while  it  at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  practical  statesman,  may  be  said  to  have 
inaugurated  a  free-trade  policy  by  the  adjust- 
ment or  remission  of  duties  on  articles  of  ne- 
cessary consumption. 

As  a  speaker,  with  powers  of  oratory  which 
lost  nothing  from  the  fact  that  he  could  be 
earnest  and  intense  without  the  use  of  in- 
vective, and  without  departing  from  a  cer- 
tain moderation  in  tone,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
achieved  a  reputation.  He  had  been  listened 
to  with  attention  on  many  important  occa- 
sions, some  of  which  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  he  had  made  a  decidedly  favour- 
able impression  even  on  his  opponents.  A 
writer  on  parliament  in  1S3S  says:  "His 
party  expect  great  things  from  him,  and  the 
success  of  the  parliamentary  efforts  he  lias 
already  made  justifies  their  expectations.  He 
is  well  informed  on  most  of  the  subjects  which 
usually  occupy  the  attention  of  the  legislature; 
and  he  is  happy  in  turning  his  information  to 
good  account.  He  is  ready  on  all  occasions 
which  he  deems  fitting  ones  with  a  speech  in 
favour  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the  party 
with  whom  he  acts.  His  extempore  resource; 
are  ample.  Few  men  in  the  house  can  im- 
provise better.  It  does  not  appear  to  cost 
him  an  effort  to  speak.  .  .  .  His  style  is 
polished,  but  has  no  appearance  of  the  effect 
of  previous  preparation.  He  displays  con- 
siderable acuteness  in  replying  to  an  opponent; 
he  is  quick  in  his  perception  of  anything  vul- 
nerable in  the  speech  to  which  he  repbes,  and 
happy  in  laying  the  weak  point  bare  to  the 
house.  He  now  and  then  indulges  in  sar- 
casm, which  is  in  most  cases  very  felicitous." 

He  had  then  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
several  important  debates,  notably  in  that  on 
Canadian  affairs,  when  he  supported  the 
government  on  the  ground  that  the  question 
was  one  of  public  order  on  one  side,  and  the 
absolutism  of  the  popular  will  on  the  other ; 
that  the  difficulty  was  not  between  the  House 
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of  As  onibly  an  I 
between  the  1 1  u 

Mid   Parliament  of  Great   Britain.     Ee  had 
also  spoken  at  i  li  ngth  on  Mr. 

Spring  E4ice'a  measure  for  an  ecclesiastical 
commission  to  dual  with  the  property  of  the 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  and  it  need  not 
be  said  that  the  scheme  had  his  energetic  op- 
position in  committee.  It  was,  perhaps,  a 
high  compliment  to  his  increasing  reputation 
that  he  had  been  solicited  to  stand  for  Man- 
chester in  the  Tory  interest  in  1S37  agains't 
Mr.  Mark  Phillips  and  the  Right  Hon.  C. 
Poulett  Thomson,  and  that,  though  he  stren- 
uously refuse. 1.  his  name  was  taken  to  the  |  oil, 
and  the  votes  in  his  favour  amount  ! 
.as  against  37G0  for  Phillips  and  4155  for 
Thomson.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  had 
been  nominated  he  issued  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  Newark,  saying,  "My  attention 
has  just  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
Nottingha  ■■■'  .>  irk  Mercury  of  this  morn- 
ing (July  -~,  1S37),  which  announces  on  the 
authi  irity  of  some  person  unknown  that  I  have 
consented  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  Man- 
chester, and  have  promised,  if  elected,  to  sit 
in  parliament  as  its  representative.  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  these  statements  are  wholly 
without  foundation.  I  was  honoured  on  Wed- 
nesday with  a  deputation  from  Manchester 
empowered  to  request  that  I  would  become  a 
candidate  for  the  borough.  I  felt  the  honour, 
but  I  answered  unequivocally  and  at  once 
that  I  must  absolutely  decline  the  invitation, 
and  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  '  a 
most  respectable  correspondent'  could  have 
cited  language  which  I  never  used,  from  a 
letter  wlrich  I  never  wrote.  Lastly,  I  beg  to 
state  in  terms  as  explicit  as  I  can  command, 
that  I  hold  myself  bound  in  honour  to  the 
electors  of  Newark,  that  I  adhere  in  every 
particular  to  the  tenor  of  my  late  address,  ami 
that  I  place  my  humble  services  during  the 
ensuing  parliament  entirely  and  uncondition- 
ally at  their  disposal."  Mr.  Gladstone's  mar- 
vellous capacity  for  detail  was  in  some  mea- 
sure displayed  by  his  criticism  on  Lord  Gos- 
ford's  correspondence,  and  on  the  order  of 
events  which  had  led  to  the  condition  of 
Canada  in  1S3S,  when  he  effectively  criticised 


:  gth  the  whole  conduct  of  the  colo- 
nial office.  We  have  already  seen  what  was 
the  part  he  took  in  the  debates  on  the  ques- 
ti  .li  of  West  Indian  negro  apprenticeship, 
and  then  followed  the  vacation,  during  which 

he  wrote  the  1  amphlet  on  church  and  state  to 

w  hich  reference  has  been  made  in  pre\  iou 

pagi  <'n  the  ground  of   the  opinions  ex- 

in  that  work  he  strongly  opposed  the 
government  scheme  of  national  education 
replying  to  Lord  Morpeth's  declaration  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  Dissenters  so  Ion;,'  as  it  fingered  their 
gold,  by  saying  that  if  the  state  was  to  be 
regarded  as  having  no  other  function  than 
that  i  if  representing  the  mere  will  of  the  people 
as  to  religious  tenets,  he  admitted  the  truth 
of  the  principle,  but  not  if  it  was  to  be  held 
that  the  state  was  capable  of  duties,  and  that 
the  state  could  have  a  conscience.  It  was  not 
his  habit  to  revile  religion  in  any  form,  but 
he  demanded  what  reason  there  was  for  con- 
fining the  noble  lord's  reasoning  to  Christian- 
ity. Keferring  to  the  position  held  by  the 
Jews  upon  this  education  question,  he  read  to 
the  house  a  passage  from  a  recent  petition, 
which  said — "  Your  petitioners  feel  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  expression  of  her  majesty's 
most  gracious  wish  that  the  youth  of  this 
country  should  be  religiously  brought  up  and 
the  rights  of  conscience  respected,  while  they 
earnestly  hope  that  the  education  of  the 
people,  Jewish  and  Christian,  will  be  sedu- 
lously connected  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  How,  asked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, was  the  education  of  the  Jewish  people, 
who  considered  the  New  Testament  an  im- 
posture, to  be  sedulously  connected  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Gld  and  New  Testament  1  To 
oblige  the  Jewish  children  to  read  the  latter 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  opposite.  He 
would  have  no  child  forced  to  do  so,  but  he 
protested  against  paying  from  the  money  of 
the  state  a  set  of  men  whose  business  would 
be  to  inculcate  erroneous  doctrines."  Here 
spoke  the  old  Oxford  training  and  the  opinions 
which  were  scarcely  modified  until  he  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  come  to  a  wider  view  of  what 
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were  the  true  governmental  functions  and  the 
real  conscience  of  the  state  in  relation  not 
only  to  the  church  but  to  the  uation.  In  the 
tlebati  nil  the  "opium  war"  Mr.  Gladstone 
supported  Sir  .lames  <  Iraham's  motion,  and  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had  spoken  in 
vindication  of  the  resentment  of  the  govern 

dust  the  insult  tn  the  British  flag 
asked,  "  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  sight 
of  that  flag  always  raises  the  spirit  of  English- 
men '  II  is  because  it  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated  with  the  cause  of  justice,  with  opposi- 
tion to  oppression,  with  respect  to  national 
rights,  with  honourable  commercial  enterprise; 
but  now,  that  flag  is  hoisted  to  protect  an  in- 
famous contraband  traffic,  and  if  it  were 
never  to  be  hoisted  except  as  it  is  now  hoisted 
on  the  coast  of  China,  we  should  recoil  from 
it  s  sight  with  horror,  and  should  never  again 
feel  our  hearts  thrill,  as  they  now  thrill,  with 
emotion  when  it  floats  proudly  and  magnifi- 
cently on  the  breeze." 

In  July,  1S39,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  married 
Miss  Catherine  Glynne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Stephen  Richard  Glynne,  of  Hawarden 
«  lastle,  Flintshire,  an  alliance  of  which  it  may 
be  permissible  to  say  that  it  has  been  one 
full  of  happy  influences,  and  associated  not 
only  with  the  advantages  of  great  social  dis- 
tinction, but  with  the  blessings  of  family 
union  and  active  participation  in  benevolent 
efforts. 

In  speaking  of  the  more  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  new  parliament  of  1S41  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  refer  more  particularly 
than  we  have  yet  done  to  one  who  had  already 
achieved  a  marked  success  in  public  life  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  and  had  attained 
his  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
spite  of  difficulties  so  disheartening,  and  an 
opposition  so  adverse,  that  any  young  man 
less  resolute  and  less  tenacious  of  purpose 
would  probably  have  been  deterred  from  fur- 
ther attempts. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  however,  came  of  a  race 
famous  for  its  determined  persistency  no  less 
than  for  those  mental  characteristics  which 
give  to  their  possessors  the  elements  of  poli- 
tical influence.     He  had  no  lone;  time  to  wait 


for  .-11  opportunity,  whii  h  be  so  qui  kl 
thai  he  reached,  a  il  were,  in  one  single  bound 
the  front  of  the  parliamentary  arena  as  the 
leader  of  a  party  which,  though  not  m  the 
in"1  numerically  powerful,  was  composed  of 
men  of  social  weight  and  traditional  import- 
ance. 

The  remarkable  position  which  be  had  occu- 
pied both  in  the  arena  of  political  controversy 
and  in  the  state  had  scarcely  been  estimated 
when,  after  nearly  forty  years  of  arduous 
public  life  and  of  service  in  the  councils  of 
the  uation,  he  became  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
It  was  not  till  he  seemed  to  be  passing 
away  that  it  was  seen  how  strong  an  influ- 
ence that  life  had  temporarily  exercised  not 
alone  in  the  region  of  party  politics,  but  in 
the  closer  relations  which  in  this  country 
often  identify  the  career  of  an  eminent  jjublie 
man  with  the  sentimental  side  of  the  national 
character. 

Thus  the  great  distinction  which  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli attained,  was  regarded  not  alone  as  a 
proof  of  the  eminent  abilities  which  he  was 
known  to  possess,  but  as  ample  evidence  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  free  institutions 
to  men  of  energy  and  capacity  who  patiently 
pursue  a  political  career,  and  can  bide  their 
time  without  succumbing  to  adverse  criticism 
or  being  daunted  by  the  threats  of  their 
opponents. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1881,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  for  more 
than  half  a  century  before  the  public  eye  as 
politician,  novelist,  orator,  statesman,  and 
minister.  Though  he  spoke  little  out  of  par- 
liament, his  brilliant  epigrams  and  biting 
sai' asms  were  looked  for  with  anticipatory 
relish.  People  who  had  little  to  do  with 
public  affairs  waited  to  learn  what  new  turn 
of  expression  he  would  give  to  the  latest  topic 
of  political  interest  iu  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  his  sparkling  phrases  became  popular 
sayings.  Until  the  later  part  of  bis  life,  when 
in  accordance  with  parliamentary  tradition  he 
became  the  chief  of  the  Conservative  party 
with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  real 
relation  to  the  public  was  scarcely  estimated. 
It  was  then  seen  how  large  was  the  space  he 
had  occupied  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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that  there  w;is  nobody  wh.>  could  iill  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  great  party  of  which  he  had 
>.>  long  been  the  recognized  head.  Not  till 
the  few  days  which  preceded  bis  death  was 
bis  personal  influence  completely  acknow- 
ledged; and  then  the  constant  inquirii 

persons  of  all  stations,  the  silent,  dec us 

crowd  that  daily  and  nightly  awaited  the 
bulletins  of  his  medical  attendants,  all  bore 
witness  to  the  esti  i  trd  in  which  he 

«as  held.    It  is  no  more  than  just  t"  say  that 

this  popularity  was  not  dependent  either  u] 

Iiis  political  attitude  or  upon  the  opinions 
which  he  was  believed  to  represent.  The 
Karl  ol  Beaconsfield  had  ■  ontinued  to  be  as 
conspicuously  political  as  Mr.  Disraeli;  hut 
public   feeling  was  iated   with  political 

ability  jilus  something  else  it  had  -our  be- 
yond polities,  and  tie-  homage  was  given  not 
only  to  high  ability,  to  statesmanlike  capacity, 
but  to  that  ever  fresh,  buoyant,  and  vigorous 
resolution  which  is  summed  up  in  the  common 
word  "pluck,"  a  great  quality  which  itself 
sufficed  to  make  him  popular,  and  led  nun  of 
of  polities  to  admire  the  w it  that 
.  and  the  pungent  satire 
that  often  pointed  arrows  of  genius  from  the 
plain  shafts  i>t  common  b«  use. 

In  future  chapters  i't'  t ] i i  —  record  of  the 
conditions  of  social  and  political  progress  iu 
which  he  took  so  conspicuous  a  part,  the  story 
of  hi-  career  and  it-  relation  to  tin-  changes 
and  developments  of  the  time  will  In-  more 
than  indicated,  and  will  necessarily  occup)  a 
prominent  place,  for  we  .-hall  often  rind  him 
leading  the  great  controversies  which  were  to 
nil--  tin-  history   of  tin-  country. 

We  have  already,  by  looking  for  a  year  or 
i:d  the  date  at  which  we  have  DOW 
arrived  in  our  consecutive  narrative  of  poli- 
tical progress,  seen  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  advo- 
cate of  "Young  Englandism,"  and  have,  as 
we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  do,  quoted 
brilliant  and  piquant  passages  from 
his  early  writings  to  illustrate  some  social 
and  political  occurrences;  but  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  consider  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative in  parliament  of  that  Protei 
party  of  whom   Lord  George   Bentinck  was 

Ithe  nominal   leader,  and  who,  though  they 
VuL.    I. 


were  not  strong  enough  to  rise  to  actual 
power,  often  exercised  a  verj  considerable  tn- 

II    the   debates,   and    eve the 

decisions  of  the  house,  and  carried  thai  influ- 
ence  with   them   when   they  afterwards  came 

to  the  front  of  tin-  Conservative  ranks  under 

the  same  leadership. 

There  is  u id  to  dwell   at   any  length  on 

the  history  of  the  Disraeli  family,  to  which 
some  allusion  has  been  made  in  an  earlier 
page.     That  ih.y  w.-ie  of  the  lleliiew  race  is 

well  known  the  lace  of  the  Sephardim  — 
•'Children  of  Israel  who  had  never  quitted 
the  shore-  of  the  midland  ocean  until  T. mpie 

in. io.i  bad  driven  them  from  their  pleasant 

residences  and  rich  estates  in  Aragon  and 
Andalusia  and  Portugal,  to  seek  greater  bless- 
ings even   than   .<   cleat    atmosphere  and  a 

glowing  sun.  amidst  the  marshes  of  Holland 
and  the  fogs  of  Britain."  The  Disraelis 
settled  in  Venice,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  year  17ds  that   Benjamin  Disraeli,  the 

grandfather,  set! led  in  England,  where  he 
pursued  a  successful  commercial  career  such 
as  his  fathers  had  carried  on  in  the  Citj  of 
Palaces.  At  a  comparatively  early  age  he 
had  acquired  a  fortune,  and  his  name  has 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  He  retired  to  a  villa  at 
Enfield,  where  he  "formed  an  Italian  garden, 

entertained  his  friends,  played  whist  with  Si. 
Horace  Mann,  w  ho  was  his  great  acquaintance, 
and  who  bad  known  his  brother  at  Venice  as 
a  banker,  ate  maccaroni  which  was  dressed 
by  the  Venetian  consul,  sang  canzonettes,  anil, 
notwithstanding  a  wife  who  never  pardoned 
him  for  his  name,  and  a  son  who  disappointed 
his  plans,  and  who  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
was  an  enigma  to  him,  lived  till  he  was  nearly 
ninety,  and  then  died  ill  1817  iu  the  full 
enjoyment  of  prolonged  existence."  The  wife 
disliked  her  name  and  everything  Jewish,  but 
th.re  was  little  ab. nit  the  household  that  was 
Jew  ish  except  the  name,  for  lletijnmin  Disraeli 
tin-  elder  hail  nearly  abandoned  the  dist  inctive 
observances  of  his  people,  though  he 

paid  In-  contribution  to  the  >yiiauooiie.  Still 
less  Jewish,  if  that  were  possible,  was  'saac 
Disraeli,  the  son  who  was  an  enigma  to  him, 
and   wdio   is  now  chiefly    known  for  h       -till 
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famous   book    the    Curiosities  of   Literature. 

His  fat] E  course,  destined  him  Eoi  e 

mercial  pursuits,  and  aftei  n 
struction  al  n  private  school  and  being  after- 
wards placed  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor, 
he  was  sent  off  to  Holland,  there  to  be  trained. 
Bui  the  friends  to  whom  he  was  entrusted  pul 
him  again  with  a  private  tutor,  who,  instead 
of  prescribing  a  course  of  study,  left  him  to 
loam  at  large  in  his  library,  and  occasionally 
talked  "philosophy"  to  him— which  means 
thai  he  gave  him  a  smattering  of  Rousseau 
and  other  "philosophers"  of  the  re volutionarj 
period.  The  lad  came  back  hysterical,  vain, 
full  of  affectations,  and  with  an  absolute  aver- 
sion to  trade.  His  mother  received  him  with- 
out much  display  of  regard — indeed,  it  is  said 
that  his  appearance  and  manner  excited  her 
laughter  if  not  her  ridicule,  and  as  he  had 
been  preparing  for  a  sentimental  interview 
his  feelings  were  for  a  time  so  lacerated  thai 
his  father  endeavoured  to  soothe  him,  and 
offered  to  send  him  to  Bordeaux  to  other 
friends  there.  The  reply  was  that  he  had 
written  a  poem  on  Commerce  as  the  Corrupter 
of  Mankind,  and  desired  to  publish  it.  upon 
which,  as  his  father  was  indignant,  he  appealed 
to  Doctor  Johnson,  to  whom  he  sent  the 
manuscript;  but  the  doctor  was  then  in  his 
last  illness,  and  the  poem  was  returned  un- 
opened. The  youth  was  in  a  certain  sense 
unmanageable,  and  gave  his  attention  only  to 
reading  and  to  such  pursuits  as  he  chose 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  again  to  send 
him  abroad,  and  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
stayed  till  the  threatened  revolution,  and  re- 
turned with  a  collection  of  books  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

He  had  already  determined  on  a  literary 
career,  however,  and  his  first  book,  On  the 
Abuse  of  Satire,  which  was  published  anony- 
mously, obtained  considerable  reputation,  and 
gained  him  some  literary  acquaintances.  He 
wrote  occasional  verses  and  other  slight  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  day;  but  in 
179C  he  published  a  small  volume  of  literary 
anecdotes,  which  was  the  precursor  of  his  well- 
known  Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  from  that 
time  he  may  be  said  to  have  almost  lived  in 
his  library;   for  when  he  went  to  London  it 


terat    pei  pie  01  tot  amble  among 
booksellers.     In    1806  he  issued  a   "literal 
romani       with  the  odd  t  itle  of  Flint  I" 
or  tin1  J. if,   and  Erroi  i  oj  my   I  neli   and  hi 
Friends,  with    Itlit      u     '/is  and  Olisruritivs  hi/ 
'I'n/i  /in;/  iiml  Bobtail,  a  book  which  nobodj 
now  remembei  ■■.  and  which  w:     qi 
woi  ill  remembi  i 
however,  with   vi  hii  h   his  name   is  worthily 

ociated,  one  of  which  he  ne^  ei 
have  acknowledged,  though  he  is  generally 
credited  with  its  authorship.  This  app  ared 
as  late  as  L833,  and  is  a  good-sized  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Venius  of  Judaism,  written  with 
considerable  skill,  and  showing  how  a  con 
siderable  pari  of  the  Mosaic  code  and  most  of 
the  •!<■«  isll  ordinances  were  necessarily  transi- 
tory, and  intended  only  for  the  time  and 
country  of  their  institution.  These  rep  • 
tations  were  at  least  indicative  of  the  position 
held  by  Isaac  Disraeli  towards  the  Jewish 
fraternity,  from  which  he  had  removed  still 
further  than  his  father  had  done.  He  was, 
it  is  believed,  rather  proud  of  the  race  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  he  had  no  religious 
part  in  the  community,  and  eventually,  in 
1817,  withdrew  altogether  from  any  connec- 
tion with  Judaism.  His  eldest  son,  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  was  in  the  same  year  baptized  at  tl  e 
parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn.  In 
Isui  Isaac  Disraeli  had  married  a  sister  of 
George  or  Joshua  Basevi  the  architect,  also 
of  Hebrew  family,  and  their  children  were 
Sarah,  Benjamin  (afterwards  Earl  Beacons- 
tield),  Ralph,  and  James,  the  latter  born  in 
1813,  at  which  time  they  lived  in  the  King's 
Road,  near  the  British  Museum,  removing 
thence  to  the  corner  of  Hart  Street,  Blooms- 
bury  Square.  For  some  time  after  this,  as  his 
means  were  much  increased  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  Isaac  Disraeli  sought  to  find  a 
convenient  residence  near  some  of  his  friends 
in  Berkshire,  and  though  no  suitable  resi- 
dence could  be  obtained  in  the  precise  spot, 
the  family  in  ls^.">  took  possession  of  Braden- 
hani  House,  in  the  parish  of  Bradenham,  Buck- 
inghamshire. The  purchase  of  this  house  gave 
rise  to  the  association  between  Lord  Beacons- 
held  and  the  county  of  Buckinghamshire, 
which  was  so  long  continued  ;  and  it  was  from 
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brauenham  Bouse  thai  the  early  works, and  in- 

ij  of  the  later  wi  be  younger 

Disraeli'1  were  dated,  until  after  his  marriage 

with  the  Viscountess  Beaconsfield,  when  he 

I  the  adjacenl 
of  Bughenden  Manor,     h  v. 
of    the   chancel  of   Bradenham  Church  that 
Disraeli  and  his  wife  were  buried,  as  the 
epitaph  in  the  church  tells  as, and  .1  few  years 

erei  ted  by  Lad;    ! 
tield  near  Bughenden  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband's  father.     In  a  previous  ch 
ady  referred  to  the  early  1 
achieved  by  the  young  Benjamin  Disraeli,  but 
1  ery  little  known  of  In-  a  ituaJ  boj 
hood.  It  is  understood  thai  he  wenl  to  a  private 

littli  1 

thai  lie  afterwards  recei\  ed  private  tuition,  but 
the  probabilities  an-  that  a  good  deal  of  his 
education  was  in  his  father's  library.     In  esti 
mating  his  peculiar  character  -tin-  - 
which  he  maintained  about  himself  and  his 
immediate  affairs,  and   much   that   made  in 
him  a  marked  contrast  from  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  world  of  public  work  and 
political  ambition — the  fact  of  his  never  hav- 
1  one  of  the  great  public  schools  or 
at  either  of  the  universities,  should  be  taken 
into  account.      He  had  not  formed  1 
ciations  with  any  particular  section  of  society 
by  means  of  school  intimacies,  and  I 
special   prestige   to   maintain    in   relation   to 
those  strong  traditions  which  have  so  largely 
affected  men  educated  at  Eton  or  Ru 
ford  or  Cambridge.     When  he    first  emerges 
from  boy-life,  and  after  a  short  pen< 

of  a  solicitor,  one  of  his  father's 
friends,  where  it  was  thought  he  might  "take 
a  fancy"  to  the  law,  we  find  him  returning 
from  a  ( lontinental  tour  to  be  the  talk  of  the 
town  as  the  young  anthor  of  I' 
one  of  t'  of   the  rather  mixed 

circle  of  di>tiiiLrui~lnd   guests  at    Lad)    Bless 

ington's   a--eln    I 

g 1  deal  of  a  dandy,  with  a  style,  manner, 

and  expression  of  his  own.     <  I 
of  cut  velvet,  or  braided  with   gold;     tocks 
like  "cataracts  of  black  ued  with 

two  great  pins  united  by  a  gold  chain  ;  frilled 
and  fringed  shirt  fronts  and  wristbands;  coats 


1  white  satin :  tingle  I  oi  ji  i  blai  k 
haii-  falling  on  the  I. ii  cheek  and  parted 
-in.  1  ithlj  a  1  right  temple  ;  flashing 

eyes;    effeminate  lisping  v e      ail  these  have 

■  jin  d  bui  ii  nnisi  be  remembered 
iii.it  11  was  an  age  when  dandyism  had  be 
come  to  .-inn.  .1  cii  1.'  e,  ami  w  hen  ■  \  en  Beau 
Brummel  had  no  monopoly  of  the  affectations 
which  many  nun  who  afterwards  became  wise 
in  council  and  might)  in  bat  tie  adopt  I  a 
the  usual  passport  to  the  recognition  of  1 1 

T»  1.  writers  of  very  dissin 
n  describing  him  speak  of  Ids  usual  silence 
and  reserve  in  general  company,  of  bis  appear- 
on  the  watch,  and  of  the 
readiness  of  «  it,  command  of  language,  power 

m,  and  grasp  of  mind  which  he  dis- 
plays! in  conversation  when  once  aroused  and 
interested. 

-  lie  is  lividly  pale,  and  but  for  the  energy 
of  his  action  and  the  strength  of  his  lungs 
would  seem  a  victim  to  consumption.  His 
eye  is  black  as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most 
mocking  and  lying-in-wait  sort  of  expression 
conceivable.  His  month  is  alive  with  a  kind 
of  working  and  impatient  nervousness,  and 
when  he  has  burst  forth,  as  he  does  constantly, 
with  a  particularly  successful  cataract  of  ex- 
pression  .  1  assumes  a  curl  of  triumphant 
scorn  that  would  be  worthy  of  a  Mephisto- 
pheles."  This  was  written  by  X.  P.  Willis, 
the  American,  who  played  the  part  of  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  "  Paul  Pry  "  on  his  visit  to  this 
country,  and  in  consequence  gave  the  world  a 
very  amusing  but  a  rather  coarse  book,  full 

ter  sketches  of  English  society.  But 
people  win.  were  accustomed  to  the  face  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  may  have  seen  in  what  Mr.  Willis 
took  for  triumphant  scorn  a  suppressed  and 
rather  contemptuous  smile  at  Mr.  Willis  him- 
self or  at  the  mission  on  which  he  wa 
But  before  he  had  quite  exhausted  fashionable 
society,  or  it  had  exhausted  him,  the  young 
novelist  departed  for  a  long  journey  in  the 
East — leaving  behind  him  a  hum us  satiri- 
cal sketch  on  the  follies,  fashion,  and  politics 
of  the  time,  called  Tltc  Voyage  of  Captain 
Popanilla.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
Bister    Sarah    Disraeli    and    Mi.   Meredith, 

a    gentleman    to    whom    she    was    shortly    to 
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be  married,  and  the  winter  of  1829  was  sj.L-nt 
in  Constantinople,  wheuue  they  travelled  to 
Albania,  and  in  1831  had  gone  to  Syria.  Then 
Mr.  Disraeli  wenl  on  alone,  for  his  sister  and 
Mr.  Meredith  had  to  return  to  England,  where 
Lin'  I.1.1  in'  died,  leaving  her  wlin  was  to  have 
''in  in.  bride  to  that  widowhood  which  is 
none  the  less  hard  to  bear  because  it  1ms  known 
do  wedded  happiness.  She  became  her  father's 
companion  ami  amanuensis,  ami  it  was  she 
who  wrote  for  him  when  in  184]  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  optic  nerve 
which  terminated  in  loss  of  sight. 

The  journey  in  the  East  was  a  great  event 
in  the  life  of  the  young  aspirant  for  literary 
fame  and  for  political  honours,  and  it  seems 
to  have  intensified  that  feeling  which  so  often 
afterwards  led  him  to  speak  with  pride  of  the 
race  from  which  he  sprung,  and  to  introduce 
into  his  books  the  sentiments  and  traditional 
modes  of  thought  of  the  higher  Jewish  char- 
acter. The  satire  which  he  had  left  in  Eng- 
land (Popanilla)  may  now  be  read  with  no 
little  surprise,  since  it  appears  to  be  contra- 
'dictory  to  the  opinions  which  he  soon  after 
wards  represented;  but  at  this  time,  and  for 
some  three  or  four  years  afterwards,'  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  settled  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  political  position  he  was  afterwards  to 
assume.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
if  he  had  been  able  to  "  make  up  his  mind"  at 
that  time,  for  he  was  not  only  at  an  erratic 
age,  but  both  his  natural  disposition  and  the' 
circumstances  of  his  birth  and  education  were 
such  as  to  leave  him  precocious  and  unsettled. 
He  himself  afterwards  said,  in  speaking  of 
Vivian  Grey,  that  it  was  the  product  of  that 
"  youth  which  is  a  brief  hour  of  principles  un- 
settled, passions  unrestrained,  powers  unde- 
veloped, and  purposes  unexecuted."  At  that 
time  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  become  the  scornful  opponent  of  Pro- 
tection, impulsively  taking  up,  not  the  popu- 
lar Radicalism,  but  a  theoretical  democracy. 
In  the  result  we  find  him  the  representative 
of  Protection  and  of  a  decided  Conservatism, 
and  still  the  advocate  of  a  kind  of  Democracy 
resting  contentedly  on  an  aristocratic  govern- 
ment centred  in  the  crown.  How  much  of 
his  peculiar  notions  of  the  constitution  may 


i..i  e  i  i  ■  n  tie-  result  oi  tie-  Judaic  idea  it  i, 

not  torus  to  decide,  bul  there  are  numerous 

i    of  1  in-  influi  nee   "i  i  ace,  and  though  n  ■■ 

- i    far  as  to  say,  a  i  he  once  die. 

that  "everything  is  race,"  birth  and  di 
Certainly  count   for  a  great  deal   in  early  life, 
and  even  in  abiding  opinion.    In  those  eastern 

rambles,  which  were  the  chief  and  perhaps  the 
only  import. nit    expedition   he  ever  mad n 

of  England,  Air.  Disraeli  underwent  some 
adventures  which  were  doubtless  sufficient  to 
furnish  him  with  numerous  materials  for  re- 
flection. An  attempt  to  enter  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  at  Jerusalem  nearlj  cost  him  his  life, 
and  there  have  been  stories  of  a  conflict  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  when  his  know- 
ledge of  the  "noble  art  of  self-defence,"  in 
which  every  young  dandy  was  then  supposed 
to  have  some  proficiency,  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  But  he  was  hard  at  work  in  the  in- 
tervals of  travel,  and  sent  home  The  Young 
Duke,  to  say  nothing  of  The  Revolutionary 
Epick,  the  notion  of  which  was  conceived  "on 
the  windy  plains  of  Troy."  The  title  of  this 
fragment,  for  a  fragment  it  remained,  will 
scarcely  indicate  its  meaning  or  intention,  and 
subsequent  criticism  has  not  reversed  the 
opinion  which  prevented  its  being  continued 
and  completed.  It  was  one  of  those  flights 
which  will  always  be  attempted  by  young 
authors  with  vivid  imagination,  belief  in  their 
own  powers,  and  a  restless  ambition  to  pro- 
duce some  new  and  startling  evidence  of  their 
genius.  The  author's  first  account  of  it  not 
only  reveals  the  mental  conditions  under 
which  it  was  written,  but  may  suffice  to  show 
that  neither  what  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
calling  the  romantic  extravagance  of  his  early 
productions,  nor  the  peculiar  character  of  m  «ne 
of  his  later  literary  work,  should  be  taken 
into  too  close  account  in  judging  his  real  poli- 
tical career,  nor  in  estimating  the  splendid 
qualifications  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
illustrious  a  chief  of  the  party  by  whom  he 
was  trusted.  He  became  a  leader  who,  if  he 
fought  with  weapons  always  freshly  sharpened 
for  the  conflict,  gained  the  admiration  of  both 
friend  and  foe  for  his  brilliant  prowess,  no  less 
than  for  the  confident  knowledge,  the  ready 
apprehension,  and  the  remarkable  tact  with 
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which  he  could  organize  eithei  . 
fence.  "  Wandering  over  the  illustrious 

ys  in  his  original   pi  I m 

i  ferred  to.  ••  surrounded  by  the  ton 

,andh    thee  influ  mi  e  ol  poetic  streams, 

my   musing    thou  ;1  ed    round    the 

memory  of  that  immortal  Bong  to  which  all 

creeds  and  countries  alike  respond,  which  lias 

vanquished  chance  ami  defii  I m- 

ing  myself ,  perchance  too  rashly  in  that  ex- 
cited hour,  a  poet,  I  cursed  the  destiny  thai 

d    in,'    in    an   . 

anti  -  poetical.      Ami   while   my  fancy   thus 

[led  with  my  reason,  it  Sashed  ai  ■ 
mind  like  the  lightning  which  was  thru  play- 
ing over  Mi.  that  in  those  great  poems  which 
rise,  the  pyramids  of  poetic  art  amid  the  fading 
itions,  the  poet  hath  ever 
embodied  the  spirit  of  his  time."  The  spirit 
of  his  own  time  he  took  to  be  revolution,  and 
hence  he  essayed  to  write  a  fi 
Epick.    Th.  mposure  with  which 

he  accepted  the  failure  of  this  work,  on  which 
lie  had  expended  much  emotion,  is  illustrative 
'  of  the  same  quality  of  what  has  been  called 
••  proud  patience,"  which  afterwards  sustained 
liirn  in  numerous  political  defeats,  and  often 
kept  him  silent  under  abuse  and  invective,  to 
which  no  man  living  was  more  able  to  retort 
by  a  sarcasm  which  could  find  expression  in 
words  that  burned  and  seared. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  now  be  much  better 
said  of  some  portions  of  these  early  works 
than   the   author   himself   thirty  years  after- 

wardssaid  of  Vivian  Grey     the  1 k  that  was 

written  by  him  in  his  teens:  "Books  written 
by  boys  which  pretend  to  give  a  picture  of 
manners,  and  to  dial  in  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  must  necessarily  In-  founded  on  affec- 
tation. They  can  be,  at  the  best,  but  the 
result  of  imagination,  acting  upon  knowledge 
not  acquired  by  experience.  Of  such  circum- 
stances  exaggeration    is  a   necessary   conse- 

nd   false  ta  t&  accompanies  exaj 
ation.     When  tie- 
not  again  heard  of,  the  work:,,  even   it  evei 
noticed,  are  .  ami  so  there  is  no 

barm  'ion.-.     Bui   when  their  authors 
subse,  up-    eminent,    such    works 

often  obtain  a  peculiar  interest,  ami  are  -ought 


for  ii  oni  causes  ii  res]  ective  I  u  inn  its. 
Such  perfoi  mane  -  should    !"•  ej  em] 

ami     sllOllld     be     looked     Upon     a-     a 

kind  of  literary  lusue."     On   his  return  from 

the  eastern  j ij  young  Disraeli  bad  already 

determined  that  he  could  onrj  find  fitting 
employment  for  Ins  powers  in  a  political 
career.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  conditions 

i.  ;    than   those   which   attended 

to  obtain   a   -cat    in   parliament. 

He  was  only  six-ami-twenty,  without  poli- 
tical influence,  possessing  only  slendei  pecu- 
niary means,  belonging  to  no  party,  to  no 
special  "  sel  "  represenl  ing  anj  phase  of  public 
life;  by  birth  ami  obviously  by  name  the  im- 
mediate descendant  of  a  Jewish  family  at.  a 
time  when  the  Jews  were  still  under  political 
disabilities,  ami  had  scarcely  surmounted  the 
kind  of  contemptuous  toleration  by  which 
alone  they  were  recognized.  To  these  is  to  be 
added  the  supposed  disqualification  for  the 
serious  business  of  politics  which  is  always 
attached  to  a  writer  of  works  of  imagination. 
Hut  in  the  spring  of  1832,  just  after  his  return 
to  England, the  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
him  to  make  his  first  attempt,  ami  he  seized 
it.  The  Reform  liill  was  about  to  pass,  but  a 
vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  representation  of 
Wycombe,  near  his  father's  house  at  Braden- 
ham,  and  he  became  an  independent  candidate, 
singularly  enough,  and  perhaps  awkwardly 
enough,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  furnished 
with  letters  from  O'ConneD  and  Hume,  which 
led  to  his  being  afterwards  accused  of  having 
begun  political  life  as  a  Radical,  though  he 
had,  as  it  appeal's,  professed  no  other  politi- 
cal opinions  than  an  inveterate  dislike  for 
the  Whigs  (of  whom  his  opponent,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Grey,  was  a  very  complete  youthful 
specimen),  ami  a  refusal  definitely  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Tories,  who  were  then,  he  said, 
in  a  state  of  ignorant  stupefaction.  We  have 
in  an  earlier  pag<  of  this  volume  referred  to 
the  contest,  and  we  would  again  remind  our 
readers  of  the  necessity  for  remembering  those 
peculiar  views  which  seem  from  the  very  out- 
set to  have  determined  the  political  conduct 

aid    policy    of    Disraeli      that   combination    of 

Toryism  and  Democracy  which,  as  we  have 

seen,    led     to    the     [ileasalit     but     unpractical 
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theories  of  the  young  England  party,  and  to 
much  else  thai  will  be  more  fuilj  illustrated 

-  i 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts;  but  un- 
dauntedly i  uewed  them  on  the  disso 
parliament  after  the  passing  of  thi 
I'.ill,  when  he  again  appeared  as  an  indepen 
dent  candidate, though  hesays,"I  liave  never 
availed  myself  of  that  much-abused  epithet  to 
,  .  ape  an  expli  il  avowal  of  m\  opinions." 
II.-  wished  to  see  the  work  completed  which 
the  Reform  Bill  had  begun,  and  would  supple- 
ment the  enlarged  franchise  by  the  ballot; 
he  would  vote  for  triennial  parliaments,  "of 
which  the  Whigs  originally  deprived  us." 
Ee  was  in  favour  of  the  abolitiou  of  taxes  on 
knowledge  and  of  the  suppression  of  slavery. 
On  the  question  of  the  corn-laws  he  was 
anxious  to  relieve  the  consumer,  bu1  could 
not  conseut  to  measures,  the  result  of  which 
must  assuredly  be  the  permanent  injury  of 
the  agricultural  class.  For  the  same  kind  of 
reasons  he  woidd  vote  for  the  commutation  of 
tithes,  as  he  desired  to  protect  the  clergy 
without  injuring  the  farmers.  His  address 
concluded  by  saying,  "Englishmen,  behold 
this  unparalleled  empire  raised  by  the  heroic 
energies  of  your  fathers,  rouse  yourselves  iu 
this  hour  of  doubt  and  danger,  rid  yourselvi 
of  all  that  political  jargon  aud  factious  slang 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  two  names  with  one  mean- 
ing used  only  to  delude  you,  and  unite  in 
forming  a  great  national  party,  which  can 
alone  save  the  country  from  impending  de 
struction."  Again  he  was  defeated,  and 
though  he  continued  occasionally  to 
public  he  had  no  opportunity  till  L835  to 
renew  the  contest  for  High  Wycombe,  when 
he  avowed  himself  to  be  in  favour  of  protec- 
tion and  the  representative  of  the  agricultural 
interests.  The  Tory  supporters  gave  him  a 
complimentary  dinner  when  he  spoke  as  a 
champion  of  the  country  party,  but  he  did  not 
renew  his  candidature  of  the  borough,  and 
three  months  afterwards  went  to  contest 
Taunton  against  Mr.  Labouchere,  afterwards 
Lord  Taunton.  He  had  then,  as  it  appeared, 
definitely  allied  himself  to  the  Tory  party, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  that  party  was 
not  then  in  power,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 


ju  i  I u  defeated,  and   Lord  Melbourne  was 

j. lime  minister.    It  was  then  thai  I  h 

ween   Mr.    I  »israeli  and   1 1 1 
The    implied    compact    between    the    Whig 
ni  and  the  agitator  and  his  followers 
had  just   been  I  dged,  and  the 

young  candidate  for  Taunton  iu  commenting 
upon  it  used  some  strong  language,  among 
other  remarks  saying,  "I  look  upon  the  Whigj 
as  a  weak  but  ambitious  party,  who  can  only 
obtain  power  by  linking  themselves  with  a 
traitor.  I  oughl  to  apologize  to  the  admirers 
of  Mr.  (_)'<  'onnell,  perhaps,  for  this  hard  lan- 
guage. I  am  myself  his  admirer  so  far  as  his 
talents  and  abilities  are  concerned,  but  I 
maintain  him  to  be  a  traitor — and  on  what 
authority?  On  the  authority  of  that  very 
body  (the  Whins)  a  distinguished  member  of 
whom  is  my  honourable  opponent."  Some  of 
the  party  newspapers  published  an  account  of 
this  speech  with  sundry  changes,  additions,  and 
animadversions,  and  commented  on  the  former 
display  by  Mr.  Disraeli  of  letters  from  O'Con- 
nell  aud  Hume  supporting  bis  candidature  for 
Wycombe.  O'Connell  was  not  slow  to  take  the 
matter  up  personally,  and  in  an  abu.-h 
denounced  the  candidate  for  Taunton  in  terms 
of  contempt.  This  might  have  passed,  but 
the  newspapers  made  this  speech  the  subject 
of  comment  aud  of  fresh  accusations.  The 
Globe,  then  a  Whig  organ,  took  up  the  quarrel 
and  it  became  a  squabble.  O'Connell  then  in 
language  which  would,  one  would  hope,  be 
impossible  even  to  an  Irish  agitator  of  our 
day.  and  with  a  display  of  wit  which  is  in- 
sufficient to  redeem  the  revolting  character 
of  the  invective,  again  attacked  Disraeli.  The 
result  was  a  retort  which,  though  perhaps  less 
coarse,  was  in  its  way  as  personally  vitupera- 
tive. This  word-duel  between  two  masters  of 
the  then  not  neglected  art  of  violent  and  un- 
sparing imputation,  ended  with  a  challenge  to 
fight,  a  termination  to  political  disputes  which, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  was  not  at 
that  time  unknown.  O'Connell,  however,  had 
long  before  "been  out"  in  response  to  a  "mes- 
sage" from  a  gentleman  named  D'Esterre,  a 
councillor  of  Dublin,  who  called  upon  him  to 
answer  for  saying  in  a  speech  to  one  of  his 
crowded   followiugs  that   the  corporation   of 
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Dublin  i  iporatiou.'    i  I 

Dell    tried   to  avoid  the  encounter,   but   be 

would  not  appeal  to  the  law  for  | 

and  he  professed  to  believe  that  his  antagonist, 
who  was  reputed  an  unerring  marksman,  had 

aet  upon  him  by  a  political  party.    "The) 
have  reckoned  without  their  host,  1   promise 
you,"  ho  said  to  one  of  bis  friends  imnii  i 
before  the  dueL   "  1  am  one  of  the  best  sliots  in 
Ireland,  at  a  mark,  having  as  »  publi 

lered  it  as  a  duty  to  prepare  for  my  own 
protection  against   such  unprovo 
sion  as  '■       renn  tnber  « hat   1 

i  you.  I  maj  lie  struck  myself,  and  then 
skill  is  out  .it'  the  question;  but  if  I  am  not, 
my  antagonist  will  have  i  ret  liis 

having  forced  me  into  litis  conflict."  The) 
fired  almost  both  together  at  a  given  signal, 
and  D'Estcrre  fell  mortally  wounded.     <  t'Con- 

would  never  accept  another  challi 
but  on  one  occasion  lus  son,  Morgan  John 
'H  innell,  bad  challenged  Lord  Alvanley 
for  insulting  words  to  liis  father,  and  to  him 
therefore  Mr.  Disraeli  addressed  himself,  but 
on  the  ground  that  to  give  satisfaction  for  an 
insult  offered  by  CConneU  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  resenting  an  insult  offered  to 
him,  Morgan  John  very  reasonably  declined 
to  be  his  father's  deputy.  The  matter  ended 
fl  ah  ale  it  her  letter  to  the  agitator,  concluding 

with  "■  I  expect  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
people  before  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  We 
shall  meet  at  Philippi,  and  rest  assured  that, 
confident  in  a  good  cause  and  in  some  ener- 
n  inch  have  not  been  altogether  unim- 
proved, I  shall  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
inflicting  upon  you  a  castigation  which  will 
make  you  at  the  same  time  remember  and 
1  the  insults  you  have  lavished  upon — 
Benjamin  Disraeli." 

It  was  not  till  two  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever— in    1S37 — that   they  did    meet 
Philippi  of   the   House  of   Commons;    and 
those  two  years  were  not  idle  "tics,  for  during 
that  time  were  published    I 

stitutii 

Henri' 

Literary  work  and  ti  of  former 

■  I  defeats   had   hroughl   perhaps  more 


settli  d  pin  pose,  but  it  is  worth  no 
the  ambition  of  aUahuii     to  high    tat  ion  bad 
animated    him    from    the    first.       li    was   at 
Storey's  Gate  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Norton,  the 

whose   name   i.^   now  only   reiuein- 

ifted  v.  ife,  th<  rand 
of  Sheridan  thai  Melbourne, 
attending  a  family  birth-day  dinner-party, 
was  introduced  to  the  author  of  Vivian  Qrey. 
The  young  Disraeli  had  only  just  then  re- 
turned from  his  travels  in  the  East,  and 
had  not  quite  got  over  the  disappointment 
of  having  been  rejected  as  a  candidate  for 
.  v  hi  re   he  said   be  bad   I  e<  u   de 

bated    by  the  want  of  support  of  the  W  higS. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Norton  presented  him  to 

Melbourne,  who  was  then  home 
and  who  could,  she  said,  retrieve  the  young 
aspirant's  disappointment  it'  he  chose.  The 
frank  and  attractive  manner  of  the  older 
man  was  not  without  its  effect  on  Disraeli, 
who  explained  the  causes  of  his  failure  at 
Wycombe,  and  dwelt  on  the  treacherous  con- 
duct of  Ids  opponents  in  language  so  striking 
and  with  manner  so  unusual  that  Melbourne 
was  constrained  to  admire.  In  his  usual 
sudden  way.  but  with  no  brusq uerie,  he  asked. 
"Well,  now.  tell  me — what  do  you  want  to 
be?" — '"I  want  to  be  prime  minister,"  was_ 
the  calm  reply,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  gravity. 

One  can  almost  imagine  Melbourne's  long- 
drawn  breath,  half  sigh,  half  signal  of  sur- 
prise. "No  chance  of  that  in  our  time,"  In- 
replied.  "It's  all  arranged  and  settled.  No- 
body but  Lord  Grey  could,  perhaps,  have 
carried  the  Reform  Bill;  but  he  is  an  old 
man,  and  when  he  gives  up  he  will  certainly 
be  succeeded  by  one  who  has  every  requisite 
for  the  position,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  fame, 
ol  old  Mood,  high  rank,  great  fortune,  and 
greater  ability.  Once  in  power,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  holding  office  as  long 
as  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Nobody  can  compete 
with  Stanley.  I  heard  him  the  other  night 
in  the  Commons,  when  the  party  were  all 
divided  and  breaking  away-  from  their  ranks, 
recall  them  by  the  mere  force  of  superior  will 
and  eloquence:  he  rose  like  a  young  eagle 
above  them  all,  and  kept  hovering  over  their 
beads  till  they  were  reduced  to  abject  sub 
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mission,  There  is  nothing  like  him.  It  you 
are  going  into  politics,  and  mean  to  stick  to 
it,  I  dare  say  you  will  'I"  very  well,  for  you 

have  ability   and  enterprise ;  and  if  3 

careful  how  you  steer,  no  doubt  you  will  get 
into  some  posi  at  last,  Bui  you  must  put  .-ill 
these  foolish  notions  ou1  of  your  head:  the) 
won't  do  at  all.  Stanlej  will  be  tin-  next 
prime  minister,  you  w  ill  see." 

( >i  course  the  prophecy  was  wrong,  for  in 
a  few  months  only  Melbourne  himself  was 
prime  minister,  ami  in  five-and-thirty  years 
his  young  interlocutor  attained  to  the  same 
dignity-  but,  as  all  the  world  knows,  he 
began  to  make  his  mark  even  before  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry  had  fallen.  It  was  not  till 
afterwards  though,  when  Disraeli  had  com- 
menced his  bitter  invective  against  Peel, 
that  the  old  premier,  then  a  valetudinarian  at 
Brocket,  laughed  at  and  enjoyed  the  biting 
sarcasms  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
especially  that  in  which  he  accused  the  prime 
minister  of  having  caught  the  Whigs  bathing 
and  stolen  their  clothes.  Remembering  the  con- 
versation at  Storey's  Gate  .Melbourne  rubbed 
his  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  By  Jove  !  I  believe 
he'll  do  it  after  all." 

The  Runnymede  Letters,  which  so  satirized 
Melbourne,  and  contained  sharp  and  unrelent- 
ing attacks  on  the  Whigs,  had  intervened. 
The  witty  ex-premier  had  no  doubt  appreci- 
ated them. 

The  first  parliament  of  Queen  Victoria  saw 
the  success  of  Disraeli  in  gaining  admission 
to  parliament  as  representative  of  Maidstone 
and  as  the  colleague  of  its  senior  member, 
Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  who  died  in  1838,  and 
whose  widow  was  afterwards  united  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  in  his  honour  created  Viscountess 
Beaconsfield. 

So  much  has  been  said  at  various  times  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  speech  when 
he  rose  to  address  the  house,  that  it  might  be 
thought  his  appearance  was  marked  by  failure. 
Doubtless  there  was  something  forced  and 
peculiar  in  it,  and  he  was  evidently  somewhat 
agitated,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  opposing 
O'Connell.  It  was  on  the  7  th  of  November, 
1837,  and  there  had  already  been  some  de- 


1 g  on    the  subject   of  petitions  ■> 

certain  Irish  election  .  the  expenses  for  such 
petitions  having  been  partiallj  defrayed  by  a 
fund  to  which  it  was  alleged  some  members 
of  parliament  had  subscribed.  <  >'  lonnell  bad 
attacked  the  Tories,  and  Mr.  I  >i  irai  lit"  to 
reply.  But  the  Irish  faction  v,  1 
he  had  to  speak  amidst  interruptions  and  at- 
tempts to  silence  and  confuse  him,  which  it 
would  have  required  O'Connell  himself  to 
withstand.    The  speech  therefore  appeared  to 

consist  only  of  disjointed  sentences,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  reported  to  have  begun  b\  nm 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  Spottiswoode  fund 
were  anxious  to  work  out  the  Reform  Act  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  borough- 
mongering  which  in  a  different  shape  pre- 
vail,,! more  extensively  than  ever.  The  mor- 
tified feelings  of  these  individuals  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  the  inquiry 
was  instituted.  (Here  Mr.  Disraeli  expe- 
rienced much  interruption,  and  repeatedly 
implored  the  house  to  grant  him  a  hearing.) 
He  had  something  to  say  in  vindication  of 
her  majesty's  government,  and  wished  the 
house  would  give  him  live  minutes:  "  I  stand 
here  to-night,  sir,  not  formally,  but  in  some 
degree  virtually,  the  representative  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  members  of  parliament. 
(Here  he  was  interrupted  by  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. )  Now  why  smile  i  Why  envy  me  1 
Why  should  not  I  have  a  tale  to  unfold 
to-night?  (Roars of  laughter.)  Doyouforget 
that  band  of  15S  members — those  ingenious 
and  inexperienced  youths  to  whose  unsophis- 
ticated minds  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
ill  those  tones  of  winning  pathos  —  (Exces- 
sive laughter,  and  loud  cries  of  '  Question.') 
Now  a  considerable  misconception  exists  in 
the  minds  of  many  members  on  this  side  of 
the  house  as  to  the  conduct  of  her  majesty's 
government  with  respect  to  these  elections, 
and  I  wish  to  remove  it.  I  will  not  twit  the 
noble  lord  opposite  with  opinions  which  are 
not  ascribable  to  him,  or  to  his  more  imme- 
diate supporters,  but  which  were  expressed 
by  the  more  popular  section  of  his  party 
some  few  months  back.  About  that  time, 
sir.  when  the  bell  of  our  cathedral  announced 
the  death  of  the  monarch  (laughter),  we   all 
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read  then,  sir  (Groans  and  cries  of  'Oh!') 
we  .ill  then  read     t  Laughter  and  gi 
rnption.)     I  it  liing  w  hich   to  me  is 

ightfnl  than   ■■  tesy  to  a 

new  member,  particularly  if  he  happens  to 
appeal  to  me  from  the  party  opposed  to  my- 
aelf.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  that  time  we  read 
that  it  was  the  death-knell  of  Toryism;  thai 
the  doom  of  thai  party  was  sealed;  thai  their 
funeral  obsequies  were  aboul  to  bi 
mated.  We  were  told  that  with  the  di  ilutdon 
of  that  much-vilified  parliamenl  which  the 
right  honourable  baronet  had 

ts  of  the  Tories  would 
be  thrown  for  ever  to  the  winds;  and  thai 
at  to  what  they 
were  at  the  period  when  the  hurried  Mr. 
Hudson  rushed  into  the  chambers  of  the 
t  interruption.)  If  hon.  gi  n- 
tlemen  thought  this  fair  he  would  submit. 
He  would  not  do  30  to  others,  that  was  all. 
1  Laughter.)  Nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  laugh. 
He  wished  before  he  sat  down  toshowthe  house 
clearly  their  position.    When  they  remembered 

pite  of  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  (O'C'onnell)  and  his  well- 
disciplined  Land  of  patriots,  there  was  a  little 
shyness  exhibited  by  former  support  1  oi  '  1 
majesty's  government,  when  they  1 

ives'  and  the  'old  loves'  in  which  SO 
much  of  passion  and  recrimination  was  mixed 
up  between  the  noble  Tityrus  of  the  treasury 
bench  and  the  learned  Daphne  of  Liskeard 
•  Buller)  (loud  laughter);  notwithstand- 
ing the  amanttum  irte  had  resulted,  as  he 
always  expected,  in  the  amoris  redi 
^renewed  laughter):  notwithstanding  thai  poli- 
tical duels  had  been  fought,  in  which  more  than 
one  shot  was  interchanged,  but  in  fl  hich  re- 
course was  had  to  the  secure  arbitrament  of 
blank  cartridges  (laughter);  notwithstanding 
emancipated  Ireland  and  enslaved  England, 
the  noble  lord  might  wave  in  one  hand  the  keys 
of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  other — (the  shouts 
that  followed  drowned  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence).  Let  them  see  the  philosophical 
prejudice  of  men.  He  would  certain! \  gladly 
from  the  lips  of 
a  political  opponent.  He  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  reception  which  he  ha 


d      He  had   begun  si  1  era!    1  imi 

:  .  i  often     iicceeded  at  last. 
He  would  sit  down  now.  but  the  timi 

come  when  they  would  hear  him." 

This  speech  was  suggestive  enough,  but  il 

was  unusual,  and  we  see  it  in  a 

form.    It  may  be  observed  here,  too,  thai  Mr. 

Disraeli    bad    an    originality  which    was   then 

unmodulated.     I  [e  bad  receivi  d  no 
training  of  the  discussion  socii  ties  oi  the  uni- 
There  was  nothing  cut  and  dried 
I   in  the  form  of  his  1 
They   were,    so    to   speak,    unmodified    ex- 
amples of  genuine   intensity  of  expression, 

just  as  his  after  efforts  were  for  a  lit! 
.  samples  of  un <  titrated  power  and  un- 
formulated opinion.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was,  as  he  bad  prophesied,  listened 
to  with  eager  attention.  By  the  time  that  the 
new  parliament  of  1841  had  assembled,  and 
he  had  exchanged  Maidstone  for  Shrewsbury. 
he  had  made  his  mark  in  the  house,  and  had 
no  need  either  to  deprecate  or  to  defy  criticism. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  16th  of 
Si  ptember,  1841.  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced 
that  he  should  adopt  the  estimates  of  the  late 
government,  that  he  should  provisionally  re- 
new the  poor  law  and  should  make  other 
■  at  rangements,  but  that  the  financial 
measures  which  he  intended  to  bring  forward 
would  be  deferred  until  the  following  session. 
Against  this  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  op- 
position strongly  protested.  A  plan  which 
they  alleged   would   have  had   the  effect  of 

restoring  the  revenue  and  making  g 1    the 

deficiency  had  been  rejected  without  discus- 
sion, and  now  the  country,  wdiile  suffering 
from  widely  spread  distress,  would  have  to 
wait  live  months  before  any  definite  plans  of 
relief  were  proposed,  The  reply  to  this  was 
that  the  state  ol  the  country  was  itself  a  rea- 
son for  proceeding  with  caution,  and 
would  be  encouraging  a  delusion  if  parliament 
were  to  profess  to  be  able  to  bring  forward 

by  which  the  prevail: 
be  immediately  relieved.    The  mea 
the  next  session  were  to  be  studied,  and  then 
application  tq  be  considered  during  the  vaca- 
tion. 
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\  few  days  after  the  prorogation  of  parlia 
in,  ui  .-in  accident   which  wa  i  a.1   the  til 
great   public  intere  il  attracti  d   half    London 
to  Tower  Hill  and   its  neighbourhood.     On 
the  ui  lii  oi  thi    31st  of  October  the 
of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  on  the  rampart 

rower  of  London  saw  a  large  cloud  of 
smoke  ascending  from  the  central  pari  of  the 
building  where  the  storehouse  and  .small  ar- 
moury weresituated.  Hedischarged  hismusket 
as  an  alarm,  and  the  garrison  turned  out, 
but  no  water  could  be  obtained.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  armoury -soon  appeared  to  be  in- 
.  itable,  and  an  immense  body  of  fire  was  then 

ig  without  any  means  being  discovered 
for  permanently  arresting  its  progress.     En- 

;    had  arrived,  and   there  were  soldiers 

|  lined  and  ready  both  to  work  them  and 
to  perform  other  service,  but  for  two  hours 
no  water  was  procured,  and  it  was  then 
thought  that  the  jewel-house,  the  chapel,  and 
the  White  Tower  would  he  destroyed.  The 
regalia  were  removed   to   the   house  of   the 

rnor  without  the  loss  of  a  single  jewel. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  flames 
had  reached  their  fiercest  height,  an  alarm 
[.lead  that  they  would  extend  to  the  gun- 
powder magazine,  but  by  that  time  the  tide 
was  up,  and  there  was  an  adequate  supph;  of 
water  from  the  river  and  the  moat.  Into  the 
latter  iM>00  tons  of  gunpowder  was  thrown, 
after  it  had  been  taken  from  the  magazine, 
and  the  fire  was  soon  afterwards  so  far  extin- 
guished as  to  leave  little  cause  for  further 
alarm. 

An  event  of  great  national  importance 
soon  afterward  diverted  public  attention  from 
minor  occurrences.  On  the  9th  of  November 
her  majesty  gave  birth  to  a  son — the  Priuce 
of  Wales.  Public  rejoicing  and  general  ex- 
pressions  of  good-will  attested  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  and  preparations  for  the  royal 
christening  occupied  the  period  remaining 
before  the  opening  of  parliament.  The  King 
of  Prussia,  who  was  to  act  as  sponsor,  arrived 
at  Greenwich,  where  he  was  received  by  Prince 
Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other 
distinguished  persons.  It  may  be  worth  re- 
cording that  the  famous  Baron  Von  Humboldt 


was  in  the  suite  of  his  ma  I  I  i"  bap!  i  m 
of  the  infant  prince,  who  was,  as  we  .ill  know, 
Albert  Edward,  wi  vei  pi  adid 
cell  bration,  and  wa  i  ei  foi  mi  d  at  I  be  I  bapel 
Royal,  Windsor,  on  the  25th  of  January  in 

the  following  year. 

On  the  ;ird  of  February  the  queen  op 
parliament,  and  tin-  presen t  the  King     i 

Prussia,    Priuce    Ferdinand    oi     SaXI    Coburg, 

and   other  distinguished    i i-    made  the 

ceremony   imposing,  while   the  occasion 
one  of  the  most  important  which  had  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  country  for  many  yi 

The  period  from  1842  to  the  end  of  1846 
was  for  this  country  a  turning-point,  and 
a  critical  one.  The  measures  which,  dur- 
ing that  time,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  the  strenuous  character  of  the 
debates,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
the  poverty  and  distress  which  were  felt  1  oth 
among  farm-labourers  and  the  people  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  the  hostilities  in  which  we  were  engaged  in 
India  and  China,  and  the  pressure  of  taxation 
at  a  time  when  the  cry  against  maintaining 
the  duties  on  food  coming  from  abroad  arose 
with  threatening  distinctness,  combined  to 
make  that  a  memorable  period  in  the  story 
of  our  national  progress.  These  were  the 
topics  referred  to  in  the  royal  speech  by 
some  general  allusions  which  are  the  neces- 
sary substance  of  most  royal  utterances  at  the 
opening  of  parliament;  these  were  the  sub- 
jects which  at  once  demanded  and  received 
the  serious  and  earnest  attention  of  the  house 
immediately  afterwards.  It  was  in  view  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  redeeming  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  country  that  one  of  the 
first  propositions  submitted  to  parliament  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  imposition  of  an 
income-tax  of  not  moi'e  than  sevenpence  in 
the  pound  on  incomes  over  £150  a  year, 
whether  derived  from  landed  or  funded  pro- 
perty, and  it  was  calculated  that  this  would 
produce  .£3,771,000;  while  in  Ireland,  where 
there  were  no  means  of  collecting  such  a  tax, 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  duty  on  spirits 
by  one  shilling  a  gallon,  to  equalize  the  stamp 
duty  with  that  of  England,  and  to  place  a  tax 
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o  I  expoi  ted  in  British  \  essela  froi 
country. 
The  aggregate  revenue  from  all  these  sources 

was  estimated  at  £4,380,1 and  this  would, 

!■   was  declared,  leave  a  surplus  of  revenue 
which  might  be  applied  to  relaxing  the  tariff 
of  duties  on  about  Too  different  articles,  le:  v 
ing  about  450  on  which  the  duties  remained 

untouched.    Tims,  the   ini u   tax    was   im- 

I    isedly  as  at  pedi  mt 

during  a  time  of  serious  depression  and  for 
a  limited  period,  and  the  measui 
by  Sir   Robert   Peel  was.  after  considerable 
jority. 
It  is  uot  easy  to  convey  an  adequate  impres- 
I  the  condition  to  which  the  people  in 
owns  were  re- 
duced at  this  time;  and  there  can  be  no  won- 
der that  Mr.  Cobden,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
■  tell  in  parliament  "a  plain  un- 
varnished tale"  which  was  ultimate!;. 

ive  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
duties  than  any  mere  flight  of  oratorical  invec- 
tive or  of  rhetorical  appeal  would  have  been. 
In  Stockport,  the  town  for  which  he  had  just 
eturned,  more  than  half  the  master  spin- 
ners had  failed  before  the  end  of  1n42.    About 
dwelling-houses  were  shut  up,  and  the 
occupiers  of  hundreds  more  were  unable  to  pay 
rates.       Five    thousand    persons    walked    the 
streets  in  compulsory  idleness,  and  the  Burn- 
ley guardians  wrote  to  the  secretary  ol 
that  the  distress  was  far  beyond  their  uiau- 
■  nt.  so  that  a  government  commissioner 
government  funds  had  to  be  sent  down. 
measures  of  relief  for 

some   of  the   evils   which    were   afflictui 

mass  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  labouring 

population    were    brought    forward    by    Lord 

in  his  proposals  to  regulate  the  em- 

ploymeut  and  limit  the  hours  of  working  of 

women  ami  children  in  mines  and  collieries, 
and  the  facts  that  he  In  ought  forwai  d,  throu  h 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  disclosed  horrors 
amidst    what    might    have    been   called    the 

i    population,  of   which  people  in 

i    little   conception.      As  Harriet 

Martineau  says  with  significant  emphasis: — 

••  Women  were  employed  as  beasts  of  burden; 

children  were  stunted   and  diseased,  <  ■ 


ovi  rworl  -l,  oppre  i  ed    in    evei  j    wny;   both 

women   and  childrei    made   to  crawl  on  .all 

i  agging 

carts   by   a   chain   passing  from  the   wai-l    bi 

tween  the  legs;  and  all  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  filth  and  profligacy  which  could  hardly 
leave  a  thought  or  feeling  untainted  by  vice." 

The  proposed  bill  was  passed  rapidly  bean  e 
i!  was  necessary  to  hurry  it  through  the  house 

i"  avoid  the  strong  opposition  which  was  seen 
to  be  mc\  itable.  The  result  was  that  a  num- 
ber of  people  were  thrown  out  of  emploj  ment 

and  that  they  had  to  live  upon  the  rales. 
All   this  was   fore  .iii:    I. ut  c\cn    this,   it  was 

felt,  was  better  than  to  leave  them  in  the  state 

of  misery  and  degradation  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  subjected. 

Immediately  following  this  act  Lord  Ash- 
Icy  (he  is  now  Karl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  has 
been  for  the  whole  of  a  long  life  working  in 
the  same  direction  -the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes)  moved  to 
addre-  the  qui  a  on  the  subject  of  religious 
education,  and  this  elicited  from  Sir  James 
Graham  that  a  measure  was  about  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  government  by  which  children 
in  factories  were  not  to  work  for  more  than 
six  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  and  should  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  schools  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  children  of  Churchmen,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  Dissenters  receiving  religious  in- 
struction from  their  own  pastors  according  to 
the  creed  of  their  parents,  during  certain  hours 
each  week.  All  pauper  children  ill  towns  and 
all  children  whose  parents  would  consent  to 
their  attending  the  schools  were  to  be  included 
in  the  plan,  which  might  have  been  regarded 
as  a  wide  attempt  at  national  education,  for 
it  was  apparently  intended  to  enlarge  the  sys- 
tem so  as  to  take  in  the  children  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  The  Dissenters,  however,  were 
up  in  arms.  They  saw,  or  thought  that  they 
saw,  in  the  proposed  scheme  an  endeavour  to 
give  to  the  Church  the  control  of  the  educat  ion 
of  the  country.  There  were  to  lie  seven  ti  a 
to  each  -eh.  ml.  four  of  whom  were  to  be  eli  c- 
tive  while  the  ..tli.T  three  were  to  be  the 
clergyman  of  th  district  and  two  church- 
wardens. This  would  have  given  a  pre- 
ponderance    '.>    the    representatives    of    the 
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and  ii  «.'    bi     erto haven 
at  all  than  to  i p1    ■  I I    «  itb  the  domina- 
tion of  church  trustees.  The  que<  '■  '■  repb  ":i~ 
Favourable,  Lord  John  Rtt 
plan   hi     I"  ai  tj     upport,  and   Sir 
James  <  l-raham  was  read;  to  enlarge  the  mini 
b .  i  ..;   ii  astees  and  to  effect  such  chani  ■ 
would,  it  was  believed,  remove  anj  reasonable 
objections  by  making  clear  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  children  of  differenl     eel     u 
regard   to  religious  instruction  and  worship; 
Inn  the  opposition  was  unrelated;  the  I  lisseut- 
ing  bodies  were  determined  not  to  make  con- 
ic  i  their  part,  and  a  flood  of  petitions 

were  presented  against  the  measure,  one  of 
them  consigned  to  Lord  John  Russell  from 
the  city  of  London  containing  55,000  signa- 
tures. The  educational  portion  of  the  bill  had 
to  be  abandoned,  [t  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  religious  question  a 
t  Ihurch  and  Dissent  was  always  then  in  a  con- 
dition of  ferment,  for  there  was  not  actual 
religious  equality,  and  Dissent  still  involved 
a  degree  of  disability  in  regard  to  public  edu- 
cation and  to  public  office,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  question  of  rates  for  the  support  of  the 
church  as  by  law  established.  Again,  it  was 
known  far  and  wide  that  Sir  James  Graham, 
perhaps  with  blamable  inadvertence,  perhaps 
with  thai  calm  and  cutting  manner  which  dis- 
tinguished his  polished  utterances,  but  at  any 
rate  with  great  indiscretion,  had  said  that  the 
Dissenters  need  not  lie  under  so  much  alarm, 
for  the  government  bill  did  not  contemplate 
the  immediate  destruction  or  supersession  of 
their  Sunday-schools  and  other  educational 
agencies.  The  effect  was  such  a  storm  of 
petition  and  public  meeting  as  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  England  on  any  similar 
question.  Seeing  the  bearing  of  the  measure 
on  Sunday-schools,  others  besides  Dissenters 
joined  in  the  outcry.  <  hi  the  evening  upon 
which  Sir  James  Graham  was  expected  to 
make  a  final  statement  of  his  intentions  there 
were  thousands  of  meetings  held  in  this  coun- 
try for  prayer  and  remonstrance.  A  friend  of 
the  writer  of  these  lines  who  was  present  at 
one  such  meeting  says: — It  was  a  beautiful 
evening,  and  the  crowd  extended  far  outside 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  meeting  was 


held.      Within  the  d |  i     |         to  a  man 

and  io  .1  ■.-. omau,  wi  re  on  their  knei 

Suddenly  thi 
was  heard  outside.      A  messenger  had  dri 
hard  from  the  Bouse  of  Commons  with  the 
news  that  Sir  James  had  withdrawn  bis  bill. 
The  chei  i     in  the  street  conveyed   the  newt 
to  the  people  within,  and  '.inln.ui  a  sign  ora 
moment's  pause  they  rose  in  mass  from  their 
ad  sang  the  doxologj . 
The  Factorj  Bill  had  therefore  tob 

and  we  shall  find  some  account  of  it  in  a.  future 

p  i  hut  the  other  great  measures  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  country  were  urgently  pressed  for- 
ward. As  these  may  be  said  to  form  a  group 
w  hich  w  ere  more  or  less  immediately  associated 
with  the  greatest  measure  of  all  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws — we  propose  to  speak  of  them 
in  that  connection  and  at  some  length  in  thi 
next  chapter.  Meanwhile  we  will  take  a  brief 
glance  at  some  of  the  people  and  events  illus- 
trating with  some  significance  the  situation  of 
the  country  during  the  years  to  which  we  are 
now  gh  ing  attention. 

From  about  is:34  onwards  Lord  <  George 
Bentinck — the  name  is  still  familiar — was  a 
politician  whose  position  became,  increasingly 
noticeable.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  and  hail  served  in 
the  army,  but  at  last  turned  bis  attention  to 
politics,  and  became  private  secretary  to 
Canning,  who  was  his  uncle.  While  he  was 
member  for  Lyme-Regis  he  voted  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill  (as  a  whole),  and  be  had 
alwaj  i  been  a  friend  of  <  'a  tholic  emancipation. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prime  minister  in 
1834  Lord  Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby), 
and  Lord  George  Bentinck  were  the  leaders 
of  a  kind  of  thud  party,  though  a  small  one, 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  when  Sir 
Robert  resigned  Lord  George  Bentinck  went 
over  to  him  and  the  Conservative  party,  and 
in  1841  might  have  taken  office  under  Peel, 
but  declined,  being  at  that  time,  as  was  said 
in  the  popular  literature,  "a  man  of  stable 
mind.''  a  title  which,  we  believe,  he  received 
from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Hood.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  "turf" 
heroes,  made  large  sums  of  money  on  the  race- 
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id  did  his  utmost  to  make  the  "turf" 
a  wholly  clean  and  honourable  affair.  1 1  <■ 
was  a  man  of  a  strikingly  "English"  nature, 
and  thou  (   ■         '  speaker,  alw 

manded  influence  in  pai 

Being  liable,  or  fancying  he  was  lis 
come  slightly  confused  in   the  head  after  a 
meal,  he  had  a  mist  iken  way  of  going  without 
food  all  day  from  breakfast  time  till  the  hour 
at  which  he  was  to  make  a  Bpeech.     He  hud 

■■'.  and  bis  tri  ' 
ing  selec  sitting  till  night-time, 

nearly  kill    L  rl  hand  writers,  till  the 

subject  was  taken  up  by  the  authorities. 

With  a  little  deduction  for  a  great  writer's 
peculiarities  of  style,  the  sketch  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  may  be  received  as  fair.  "He  was 
not  a  very  frequent  attendant  of  the  house. 
I  be  counted  on  for  a  party  division, 
and  when,  towards  the  termination  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  the  forces  \. 
nearly  balanced,  and  the  struggle  became  very 
I  on  more 
than  one  occasion  entering  the  house  at  a  late 
hour,  clad  in  a  white  great-coat,  v  hich 
but  did  not  coueeal.  thi 

"Although  he  took  no  part  in  .1 
attended  the  house  rather  as  a  club  than  a 
senate,  he  possessed  a  great  and  peculiar  in- 
fluence in  it.  He  was  viewed  with  interest, 
and  often  with  extraordinary  reg  ird  ly  every 
sporting  mau  in  the  house.  Wfth  almost  all 
of  these  he  was  acquainted,  some  of  them  oe 
either  side  were  his  intimate  companions  and 
rates. 

"  His  eager  and  energetic  disposition,  Ins 
quick  perception,  clear  judgment,  and  prompt 
decision  :  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to 
his  opinions;  his  frankness  and  love  of  truth: 
his  daring  and  speculative  spirit;  In-  lofty 
bearing,  blended  as  it  was  with  a  simplicity 
of  manner  very  remarkable;  tin-  ardour  of  his 
friendships,  even  1 1 1» -  fierceness  of  his  hates 
and  prejudices;  all  combined  to  form  one  of 
•  who,  whatever  m .■■■ 
be  their  pursuits,  must  always  direct  and  had.'' 

This  pi  ih"  pencil  "f  a  friend, 

and  the  dispassionate  student  of  that  strati"  • 
and  sometimes  amusing  figure,  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  with  his  curious  habits  and  anoma- 


.  may  well  feel  a  little  puzzled  by  it. 

,  .-t.--h.ni.  lothed 

this  vehement    spirit    with  a  material   form 

which  was  in  perfect  harmony  \\  i  1 1 1  its  nolle 

I  I"  Mas  tall  and 

remarkable  for  his  presence;  his  countenance, 
almost  a  modi  I  of  maul;,  beaut )  :  the 

id  mantling;   the  fore- 
head lofty  and  white;  the  nose  aquiline  and 

delicately  moulded;  the  upper  lip  short.  But 
it  was  in  the  dark  blown  eye  that  Sashed  with 
piercing  scrutiny  that  all  the  character  of  the 
man  cane  ■  .  not  soft, 

ei.  acute,  imperious,  incapable  of  de- 
ception, or  of  being  dei 

This,  according  to  his  friend,  and  then 
i  he  man  to  lead  the  Protec- 
tionist party  in  parliament  during  the  great 
le.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
Lord  t  teorge  Bentinck  was  a  good-looking  aris- 
tocrat,  of  great  tenacity  of  character,  moderate 
intelligence,  and  little  culture.  This  is  a  view 
which  will  now  be  accepted  on  all  1 

"Heaven  was  made  for  those  who  have 
failed  in  this  world,"  tin-  remark,  which  may 
or  may  not  lie  verbatim,  since  it  has  been 
travelling  about  the  world  for  half  a  century. 
was  made  by  Lord  Morpeth,  better  remem- 
bered as  Lord  Carlisle ;  and  it  may  serve  as  a 
text  for  introducing  both  his  lordship  and  the 
somewhat  unfortunate  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who.  in  many  respects  resembled  hi-  amiable 
contemporary.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  from  a 
]  worldly  point  of  view,  that  Lord  Morpeth 
was  a  failure,  thoug 

his  ambitions,  or  rather  of  these  who 
ambitions  in  bis  behalf.  But  of  the  Duke  "t 
Newcastle  it  must  be  admitted  that,  like  .Sid- 
ney Herberl  hi-  colli  ague,  he  did  fail,  though 
v.  ithout  blame  of  his  own.  It  is  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  introducing  both  these  noble- 
f  charactei  n  I  in 
order  far  from  common. 

Henry  Pelham  Clinton  was  the  son  of  that 
■  i-lle  who  made  him- 
self immortal  by  being  so  sure  that  he  could 
do  as  he  would  with  his  own,  though  perhaps 
few  of  those  who  noted  the  words  remem- 
bered their  origin  in  a  certain  parable.    The 
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young  aobl  man  pa    ed oura   ■;■  from  Eton 

to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  bul  without  having 
any  "trai]  E  glo] !      around    bis 

i,  imr,  and  his  i  bai  u  tei  and  intellij  i 
found  him  a  pla  i  loberf  Peel's  govern- 

ment in  1834.  He  was  then  not  four-and- 
twentj  yeaj    ol  I  'ei !  ministry  was, 

we  I  and  :'  was  aol 

until  the  return  of  Sir  Roberl  to  power  in 
1841,  that  he  again  took  office,  when  it  was 
simply  as  firs!  commissioner  of  inland  revenue. 
To  the  general  public  he  did  not  fulfil  the 
expectations  which  they  had  formed  of  him; 
luit    Peel   knew  his  m,  '■    16,  Lord 

Lincoln  (which  was  his  title  by  courtesy)  was 
made  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  One  of  the 
best  speeches  he  ever  made  was  in  1847, 
while  in  opposition,  under  Peel — it  was  on 
[rish  emigration  as  a  means  of  relief  to  tin- 
distress  in  that  country,  and  also  in  other 
lights.  He  was  sitting  at  last  for  the  Falkirk 
I  Hughs,  his  own  father  having,  from  purely 
political  reasons,  made  Nottingham  too  hot 
for  him.  His  domestic  life  was  also  very 
unhappy,  and  ended  in  his  procuring  a  divorce 
from  his  wife,  after  many  years  of  misery. 
With  the  remainder  of  his  career  we  are  uo1 
at  this  moment  concerned ;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  story  thus  far  is  nol  cheerful  or  too 
well  adapted  to  educate  a  man  into  a  strong 
minister,  fitted  for  times  of  "storm and  stress." 
Lord  Morpeth,  or  Lord  <  larlisle,  was  known 
as  a  man  of  exceedingly  beautiful  nature,  and 
he  was  a  man  of  more  talent,  at  all  events  of 
more  literary  talent,  than  Lord  Lincoln.  That 
he  was  in  1830  elected  along  with  Brougham 
for  the  West  Riding  is  a  fact  which  lies  be- 
hind us  at  this  point.  In  Lord  Melbourne's 
administration,  between  1835  and  1841,  he 
held  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  made  himself  much  respected  in  that 
capacity.  In  1841  there  came  a  "reaction," 
and  the  Liberals  were  dismayed  at  the  results 
of  some  of  the  elections,  startlingly  unfavour- 
able as  they  were  to  the  Whigs.  Two  of  the 
rejections  were  almost  incredible — O'Connell 
was  voted  out  at  Dublin  and  Lord  Morpeth 
in  Yorkshire.  The  amiable  and  magnanimous 
peer  delivered,  after  his  defeat,  an  address 
which  for  a  long  time  was  held  to  be  the  best 


I  before  oi  *  ion,  and 

Lb   read  «  tth  delighi  and 

At   the  Woods  and   For  and  then 

chancellor  for   the    Duchy  of    L 
l.onl    Morpeth  formed    pari    of   Lord  John 
dm  I  and    not 

l  tb  Hou 
a  i  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Here  he  waB 
at  first  looked  upon  a  i  a  oi  I  of  incendiary 
«  ho  Lad  no  business  in  so  high-polite  a  sphere. 
He  had  previously  subscribed  the  sum  of 
five  pounds  to  the  Anti-corn-law  League. 
This  was  at  first  denied,  as  a  public  scandal, 
because  it  was  not  to  Le  supposed  that  a  peer 
and  a  Carlisle  would  do  anything  so  "low;" 
when  the  fact  was  admitted,  his  lordship  was 
ridiculed  for  the  smallness  of  his  subscription 
— only  five  pounds! — which  also  was  unworthy 
of  a  Carlisle.  Lastly,  it  was  confidently  de- 
clared that  the  five  pounds  had  been  a  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  an  electioneering  bribe. 
His  lordship  simply  remarked  that  if  he  had 
bought  any  votes  in  that  way  he  had  go1  them 
in  vulgar  phrase  "very  reasonable." 

The  word  "  progress,"  which  occurs  in  the 
title  of  this  work,  is  one  to  which  the  majority 
of  readers  attach  a  very  positive,  though  uot 
very  definite,  meaning.  In  that  respect  the 
term  resembles  another — civilization,  but  it  is 
the  subject  of  much  more  dispute.  During 
the  years  which  immediately  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  and  those  on  which 
we  have  now  entered,  the  statist,  or  statisti- 
cian, became  a  very  important  person,  and  it 
was  to  him  that  people  looked  for  the  da 
from  which  to  argue  questions  of  progress. 
The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  population — the 
number  of  deaths  from  avoidable  causes — the 
number  of  people  who  could  sign  their  names 
or  could  not — the  proportion  of  the  criminal  to 
the  non-criminal  population— the  exports  and 
imports  -the  prices  of  goods — the  relations  of 
pauperism,  general  industry,  and  capital,  to 
each  other, — these  have  been  the  kind  of  topics 
(and  still  are)  as  to  which  we  look  to  the 
statistician  for  registered  facts  when  we  in- 
ouire  into  what  is  called  progress.  It  was  of 
course  not  always  so.  The  Hebrew,  tin  Creek. 
and  the  Roman,  especially  the  Hebrew  and 
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tlir  Greek,  made  their  mark   upon   history, 

without  troubling  then 

these  matters.     We,  how  e\  er,  cam 

them,  and  especially  in  01  eat  cities, 

we  have  to  inquire   into  sanitarj   conditions 

and  tlif  relations  of  capital  and  labour. 

From  the  first  there  was  a  kind  of  feeling 
that  publicists  like  Mr.  G,  I.'.  Porter  and  Mr. 
Macculloch,  and   reforming  .statisticians  like 
Mr.  Chadwick  (to  mention  on! 
were,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  "dry  sti< 
be  ame  known  that  one  of  them  had  devised 
a  plan  for  lighting  cities  with  gas  m; 
corpses,  a  thing  which  looks  like  a  jest,  but 
which  lias  been  deliberately  proposed.    Othi  i 
!,»■  t-  of  tin-  same  order,  which  it  might  sirm 
trivial  to  mention,  tended   to  produce  a  re- 

feeling  in  the  mind  of  certain  classes. 

vague  11    might   1»-.     Tki 
tered  largely  into  the  Young  En  ;lai  d 
movement,  helped   to  push   forward 
other  movements,  which  looked  rather  t->  the 

of    life    than    to    matters    of   which 
a   -tat  i-'  -  usually   tal..'  ;:  ■  ■•  nut. 

The  most  remarkabli  commer- 

cial progress  from  the  death  of  King  William 
I  V.  onward  to  the  years  in  which  the  first  of 
her  majesty's  children  were  born,  relate  to 
railways.  Mr.  Brassey— a  name  which  ma)' 
be  said,  like  that  of  the  Stephensons,  - 
to  histor}  i'ull  -win/.     In 

the  year  1840  the  total  amount  of  capital  ill- 
vested  in  railw.i .  ited  at  sixty-nine 
millions  sterling.  The  Great  Northern  was 
making  rapid  progress.  The  Great  Western 
and  the  London  and  Brighton  lines  were 
opened  in  1841,  and  other  pieces  of  "gridiron- 
ing"  were  helping  to  transform  tin-  face  of  the 
country.  About  1845  came  the  railway  mania. 
as  it  was  called.  Parliamentary  barristers, 
littee    "i, 

;  lines  in  a  year  or  two. 
At  one  time  tie:,  wi  re  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
-hemes  afloat,  and  capital  involved  was  not 
far  short  of  seven  hundred  millions  sterling. 
A  new  form  of  competition  sprang  up  between 
the  companies,  ■  ndn  ds  of  thou- 

sands of  pounds  a  session  in  fights  over  rival 
schemes.  Immense  numbers  of  projectors, 
agents,  lawyers,  and  Bpeculatoi     in  general, 


mail.'  fortunes  out  of  all  this,  inn  a"crash" 

came  at  last,  and  dreadful  and  w  ide  spread  nun. 

All    the    while,    however,    the    spirit    of   social 

"amenity,'  to  which  reference  ha-  been  made, 
was    spreading    and   working.      Beside     the 
ral  litera- 
ture and  public  building    (e  pei  ialh,    in  t he 
ol  of  <  rchitecture)  there  was  a 

strongly  accelerated  movement  for  musical 
and  pictorial  culture.  To  this  the  influence  of 
the  prince  consort  largel)  conti  tbuted.  Bis 
ideas  in  these  matters  were  not  distinctive^ 
English,  and  his  methods  have  been  much 
criticised,  but  no  one  doubted  that  he  really 
discerned  a  great  want  in  the  English  life, 
and  set  himself  intelligently  to  do  something 
towards  supplying  it.  From  this  time  we 
have  more  and  more  of  Art.  and  what  it  does 
lor  a  people.  Some  of  the  theories  of  art- 
culture  were  vague,  as  they  still  are,  and  it 
took  the"masses"a  long  while  to  understand 
what  picture  and  onatas  were  meant  to  do 
for  them;  but  the  current  had  fairly  set  in, 
and  it  has  been  swelling  and  hastening  ever 
since.  There  was  always  a  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  looked  coldly  upon  the 
question  of  art-culture,  and  some  amusing 
things  were  said  and  done;  for  instance,  Mr. 
AVakley,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Duncombe  in 
entati f  Finsbury,  publicly  under- 
took (in  the  house)  to  write  poetry  like  Words- 
worth's by  the  yard;  but  these  eccentricities 
were  straws  in  the  si  ream. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  comes  before  us  in 
a  favourable  light  in  the  year  1844.       Ii  was 
through  hi-  persistent  efforts  that  the  practice 
of  opening  Utters  in  the  post-office  in  London 
for  political   reasons  was  dragged  into  light. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  right  of  a  government  to  bleak  the  seal 
of  privacy  in  correspondence;  but  the  fact 
that  the  opening  of  letters  in  this  case  led  to 
!      execution  of  the  unh'appj   In  others  Ban- 
en  at  prominence  to  what  had  oc- 
curred, ami  caused  immei  se  exi  itement 
Joseph   Mazzini  had  long  ago  commenci  I 
tolate,    and     ••  ,i  oung     [taly"    was 
.  and  :-i  lii.t  ines  conspiring  in  every 

As  all  Italv  has  conspired  to  do 
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tnpany 
with  lier  greatest  m  h  ■  an,  «  ith- 

out  ri  our  own    opinions   o 

method  -  igi  ee  to  bj  eak  of  him  with  hi 

and  none  thi  ■  is  i ming 

ad  h  t  of  the 

Iships  he  formed  here,  are  Battel  in 

"Friendships  once  formed  in 
England,"  he  wrote,  "are  firmly  based,  and 
sincerely  proved  in  action  rather  than  in 
words,  even  among  those  who  differ  upon  this 
or  th;  I  question  or  opinion.  Many  of  my 
ideas  appeared  then  some  still  appear— un- 
realiz  en  d  tugerous  to  many  English 

mind-.:  but  the  logical  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  convictions  afforded  by  my  life  sufficed  to 

me  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  island.  Nor  shall  I  evei  I 
it  while  I  live,  nor  ever  utter  without  a  throb 
of  gratitude  the  name  of  the  land  wherein  I 
now  write,  which  became  to  me  almost  as 
a  second  country,  and  in  which  I  found  the 
1  isting  consolation  of  affection,  in  a  life  embit- 
tered by  delusions  and  destitute  of  all  joy." 
-  The  story  of  the  brothers  Bandiera  belongs 

tory,  and  made  a  profound  impression 
ail  over  Europe.     Sir  James  Graham  never 

red  the  good  opinion  which  he  lost  m 
the  episode  with  which  his  name,  like  Lord 
Aberdeen's,  was  so  painfully  associated;  and 
perhaps  no  politician  of  the  Gladstone  era 
incurred  so  much  odium  as  he.  did.  Attilio 
and  Emilio  Bandiera  were  young  Venetians 
of  high  birth,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  Italian  freedom,  as  Mazziui 
understood  it.  The  days  of  conspiracies  are 
gone  by  in  the  minds  of  wise  and  good  lovers 
of  liberty,  but  this  was  in  1844,  and  they  were 


Italians.    In  1843  they  ( imitted  themselves 

to  a  conspiracy,  but  were  disappointed  in  the 
result,  and  fled  to  ( lorfu,  v.  here  then 
u,ie  for  some  time  extreme,    it  L 
that  false  rumours  of  a  rising  in  Naj 

I  to  them  by  the  Neapolitan  police, 
in  order  to  tempi  them  to  their  doom.  'I  hey 
fell  into  this  horrible  trap,  and  the  end  of  a 

a. story  is  that  the  two  brothers  were 
shot,  with  sevm  of  their  comrades,  in  .July, 
L844,  crying,  "  Viva  l'ltalia! '  with  then  last 
breath.  Mazzini  himself,  who  risked  In  life 
as  often  as  any  one.  and  was  not  strange  i  .  u 
to  the  battle-field,  was  at  this  time  in  London. 
His  letters  had  been  opened  in  the  post  office 
upon  applications  from  the  Austrian  anil 
Neapolitan  governments;  and  l.oid  '-. 
who  was  then  foreign  minister,  and  .Sir  .lames 
Graham,  secretary  for  the  home  department, 
were  the  ministers  responsible  for  the  opening, 
which  was  carried  on  over  a  space  of  four 
months.  The  letters  of  several  members  of 
parliament  and  other  Englishmen  who 
pathies  were  known  were  also  opened.  Mi 
Duncombe  led  that  attack  in  the  House  of 
(  oinmons,  which  hh'c  d  in  a  complete  exposure 
of  the  whole  business,  and  reports  from  com- 
mittees of  both  houses.  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
never  cleared  of  the  charge  of  deliberate  public 
falsehood,  while  Sir  James  < rraham  committed 
to  calumnies  against   Mazzini  which 

impelled  publicly  to  retract.  5Tet  it 
is  clear  that  in  ordering  certain  letters  to  be 
opened  he  had  merely  followed  precedents 
with  which  were  connected  names  as  noble  as 
that  of  Fox  and  Lord  John  Russell. — The  rela 
tious  which  we  sustained  to  foreign  countries 
will  receive  our  attention  in  another  chapter. 


END  OF  VOL.   I. 
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native  lyric  muse. 

"  Certainly  we  may  new  recognize  him  as  t/ie  only  one  of  Buiiu'  followers  who  deserves  to  be  named  in  the  same 
breath."— Press. 


Si  m's  I  Publications. 


To  be  completed  in  14  parts,  medium  Svo,  price  is.  each;  or  4  divisions  in  stilt  covers,  cloth 
back,  at  6.?.  each,  and  one  at  41. 

Modern  Steam   Practice  and  Engineering: 

le  to  Approve:  ■■,[  the  Principles  relal 

Practical  Rules,  and    Formulae.     By  JoftN  G.    WlNTON,   Engineer,   Authoi   of  "Modem  Workshop 
v  W.  J.  MlLl  '  ry  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders 

and;  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Mechanics,"  &c.     Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravil 

The  object  of  the  present  publication  is  to  supply  the  practical  Engineer,  Shipbuilder,  and  Mechanic  with  a  trustworthy 
guide  to  the  varied  operations  of  the  Workshop  and  the  Building-yard  in  a  convenient  form  and  at  a  moderate  price.     It  is 
written  by  practical  men,  welt  acquainted  with  the  operations  which  they  describe,  and  seeks  to  convey  to  the  v 
detailed  directions  :'.ich  as  he  is  daily  familiar  with;  and,  at  the  same  ti:uc,  to  state  clearly 

the  higher  principles  upon  which  these  operations  are  based  and  on  which  they  depend  for  success. 

In  20  parts,  super-royal  4to,  is.  each. 

The  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Assistant. 

By  Jam  3,  Borough  Engineer  of  Liverpool.    Neio  and  Improved  Edition.    Being  a  Compre- 

hensive Treatise  on  the  selection,  pre]  rid  the  mechanical  principles 

of  Framing,  with  their  applications  in  Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing ;  also,  a  complete  treatise 
on  Lines;  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture  and  Building.  Illustrated  by 
above  One  Hundred  Engraved  Plates,  containing  above  Nine  Hundred  Figures;  and  above  Seven 
Hundred  Geometric,  Constructive,  and  Descriptive  Figures  interspersed  throughout  the  text. 

■eatisc  on  Carpentry  ar.d  Joinery  which  at  atl  approaches  this  in  merit.     .     .     .     We  strongly 
urge  our  practical  mechanics  to  obtain  ajid  study  it." — Mechanic's  Magazine. 

Third  Edition.     Large  Svo  (1000  pp.),  cloth  16s.,  or  half  morocco,  20s. 

A   Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data 

For  Mechanical  Engineers,  based  on  the  most  recent  investigations.      By  Daniel  Kinnear 

.  author  of  "Railway  Machinery,"  &"c.  &c.      Illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams. 
This  book  comprises  the  leading  rules  and  data,  with  numerous  tables,  of  constant  use  in  calculations  and  estimates 
to  Practical  Mechanics: — presented  in  a  reliable,  clear,  and  handy  form,  with  an  extent  of  range  and  completeness 
of  detail  that  has  not  been  attempted  hitherto.     This  (die  third)  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  in  its  preparation 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  many  suggestions  made  by  those  using  the  former  editions. 


"Mr.  Clark  -writes  with  great  clearness,  and  he  has  a  great  Power  of  condensing  and  summarising  facts,  and 
he  has  thus  been  enabled  volume  a  collection  of  dr.  .  r:"g,  suck  as  has 

y  never  before  i.  her.      We  regard  the  look  as  one  •which  no  median,  regular 

practice  can  afford  to  he  without.  — Engineering. 

Foolscap  Svo,  bound,  Js.  6r/. 

Peddie's   Practical   Measurer. 

A  Series  of  Tables  for  the  use  of  Wood  Merchants.  Builders,  Carpenters,  Joiners,  Sawyers,  Plasterers, 
Painters,  Glaziers,  Masons,  Bricklayers,  &c.     New  edition,  greatly  enlarged. 

To  this  edition  have  been  added  Tables  for  facilitating  calculations  of  timber  in  Deals  and  Battens;  and  also  for  estimating 
the  price  of  Boards  of  various  thickness,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  Work  now  presents  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
set  of  Tables  of  the  kind  that  is  in  the  market,  and  contains  information  only  to  be  elsewhere  obtained  from  several  books. 

Foolscap  8vo,  bound,  cjr. 

The  Agriculturist's  Calculator. 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Land  Measuring,  Draining,  Manuring,  Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and 
Cattle  by  Measurement,  Building,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  believed  that 'scarcely  anything  can  occur  in  Farm  calculations  for  which  these  Tables  do  not  provide  valuable 
assistance ;  and  thai  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  their  compilation  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  agricultural 
community. 

"  I  have  looked  over  the  tables  in  yam  Calculator,  and,  without  hesitation,  give  it  as  my  opinion  that 

the  Work  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  connected  -with  land.  Every  Proprietor,  Factor  and  Farmer  should 
have  it." — Thomas  Baliier,  Comrr' 


Blackie  &  Son's  Publications. 


New  Issue,  with  Questions.     Eleven  vols.,  post  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  3J-.  CJ.  each. 

Notes  on  the   New  Testament, 

Explanatory  and   Practical.     With    Questions   for   Bible   Classes   and   Sunday-schools.     By  Albert 
ited  by  the  Rev.  ROBERT  Frew,  d.d.     With  numerous  additional  Notes,  and  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  beautiful  Engravings  and  Maps,  not  in  any  other  edition. 


Shortly  before  his  decease  the  Author  completed  a  revision  of  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  to  the  end  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  only  section  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  which  medern  research 
ulated  now  and  important  materials. 

In  making  this  new  issue  the  first  three  volumes  have  been  re-set  so  as  to  embody  the  author's  latest  corrections  and 
i  iw  presented  for  the  first  time  to  readers  in  this  country.    This  issue  will  consequently  be  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  of  any  published  in  Great  Britain. 

Additional  Notes  have  been  supplied  by  the  Editor,  chiefl>  in  the  Epistles,  giving  an  epitome  of  the  general  doctrinal 
opinions  held  in  this  country. 

This  issue  of  Barnes'  Notes  will  be  enriched  and  rendered  more  useful  by  the  addition  of  the  valuable  series  of  Questions 
"designed  for  Bible-classes  and  Sunday-schools"  prepared  by  the  Author. 

The  Illustrative  Engravings,  which  enable  the  reader  to  realize  New  Testament  scenes  in  a  vivid  and  attractive  r 
consist  of  views  of  the  chief  places  of  interest  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  derived  from  the  most  authenti 


In  nine  volumes,  post  Svo,  cloth,  red  edges,  4s.  each. 

Notes  on  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Albert  Barnes.  Comprising  the  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Frew,  d.d.  With  numerous  additional  Notes,  and  many  illustrative  Engravings  not  in 
any  other  Edition. 

The  editorial  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Job — the  additions  to  the  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  from  the  most  distin- 
guished expositors  at  home  and  abroad,  selected  on  the  principle  of  more  fully  exhibiting  the  scope  of  the  Psalms,  or  because 
of  some  special  excellence  in  the  extract— and  the  annotations  on  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  give  a  peculiar  value  to 
this  Edition. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  32  page  Engravings  and  3  folding  Maps,  besides  170  subjects  printed  in  the  text ;  and  include 
some  unusual  but  striking  illustrations  of  passages  of  Holy  Writ  not  usually  deemed  susceptible  of  pictorial  illustration. 

Royal  4to,  cloth,  27.C  6d. ;  or  in  25  parts  at  is.  each. 

Family  Worship: 

A  Series  of  Devotional  Services  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the  Year,  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  Domestic  Worship ;  Prayers  for  Particular  Occasions,  and  Prayers  suitable  for  Children,  tVc. 
By  above  Two  Hundred  Evangelical  Ministers.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-six  fine  Engravings  on 
steel.     New  and  Improved  Edition. 

The  work  comprises  732  Services,  adapted  to  be  used  in  the  family,  being  a  service  for  every  Morning  and  Evening 
throughout  the  year,  with  Special  Services  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  New  Year's-Day.  Each  Service  is  composed 
of  Praise,  Prayer,  and  Scriptural  Exposition.  Thus  it  points  out  a  suitable  psalm  or  hymn  to  be  sung;  next  it  refers 
to  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  be  read  from  the  Bible  itself,  and  adds  some  brief  explanatory  and  practical  remarks :  and  the 
whole  closes  with  a  plain  and  earnest  Prayer. 

Complete  in  16  parts,  royal  4to,  price  is.  each;  forming  a  handsome  volume. 

The  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 

And  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  By  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  d.d.  With  Copious 
Illustrative  and  Explanatory  Notes  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  modern  writers  on 
New  Testament  History.     Profusely  illustrated  by  Engravings. 

The  numerous  editions  of  this  work  which  have  been  published  testify  sufficiently  to  its  acceptance  with  the  Christian 
public.     It  evidently  supplies  a  felt  want  by  presenting  in  one  consecutive  history  the  seve 
and  sayings  while  on  earth  recorded  by  the  four  Evangelists. 
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